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AMERICANISM  versus  IMPERULISM. 


BT  ANDREW  OAUKEOIE. 


*0*  sereral  grave  reasons  I  regard  pogsessuons  in  the  Far  East 

W  fnxight  with  nothing  but  disaster  to  the  liepublic.  Only  one  of 

tbece,  however,  can  now  be  considered — ^the  dangers  of  war  and  of 

letllO"  nt  rumors  and  threats  of  war  to  which  all  nations 

•  Far  Eixii  are  subject.    There  is  seldom  a  week 

trhich  does  not  bring  alarming  reports  of  threatened  hostilities, 

or  of  new  allianocs,  or  of  changes  of  alliances,  between  the  powers 

pnning  for  the  coming  struggle.     It  is  chiefly  this  Far  Eastern 

tuwtkm  which  keeps  every  shipyard,  gunyard,  and  armor  yard 

n  the  w     ■ '  '    -y  night  and  day,  Sunday  and  Saturday,  forging 

ngincs  ■  nction.    It  is  in  that  region  the  thunderbolt  is 

ected,  it  ii  there  the  storm  is  to  burst. 

only  four  years  since  Japan  defeated  China  and  had 

it  tt  portion  of  Chinese  territoi-y,  the  friiits  of  victory. 

en  appeared  upon  the  scene  a  combination  of  France,  Bussia 

and  Gentian        '     ^  drove  Japan  out  of  China.     Bussia  took 

part  of  the    ,  r  herself,  and  Germany  later  took  territory 

bjr.     Japan  got  nothing.      Britain,  the  most  powerful  of 

neutral.      Had  she  decided  to  defend  Japan,  the 

ever  known  would  have  been  the  probable  result; 

thundurboU  would  have  fallen.    Were  the  question  to  be 
vol..   CLXTIII.  NO.   60rt.  1 
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decided  to-day,  it  is  now  considered  probable  that  Britain  wi 
support  Japan. 

Germany  obtained  a  concession  in  China,  and  Britain  pror 
appeared,  demanding  that  Germany  should  maintain  the  **  npeni 
door  "  in  all  her  Chinese  territory;  the  same  demand  was  n 
on  Russia.    Both  perforce  consented.    The  Far  Esuil  is  a 
dynamite,  always  liable  to  explode. 

Into  thi3  magazine  the  United  States  proposes  to  enter 
take  a  hand  in  the  coming  contest.    It  is  obvious  that  what 
done  with  Japan  in  regard  to  Chinese  territory  may  be  done  wi! 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  her  territory,  the  Philippines,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  that  the  dictator  is  overwhelmingly  stroi 
and  the  victim  helplessly  weak. 

The  relative  strength  of  the  powers  contending  for  Emj 
in  the  Far  East  is  as  follows:   Great  Britain  has  80  first 
ships  of  war,  581  warships  in  all;  France  has  50  first  class 
ships,  and  a  total  of  403;  Russia  has  40  first  class  warships,  28fl 
all;  Germany  has  28  first  class  warships,  a  total  of  216.     Jat 
will  soon  rank  with  Germany,  and  be  stronger  there  because 
to  the  scene  of  action. 

The  United  States  proposes  to  enter  into  the  zone  of 
ger  with  18  first  class,  and  a  total  of  81  ships, 
would  hardly  count  as  half  that  number,  however,  owing  to 
greater  distance  from  the  battle  ground.  Russia  is  8,000  ml 
the  other  Europeans  about  9,000  miles  from  it.  The  Ui 
States  is  from  15,000  to  17,000  miles  distant  via  the  Cape 
via  the  Straits;  the  route  via  Europe  is  about  12,000  miles, 
that  would  be  impracticable  during  war  time,  as  the  American' 
ships  going  via  Europe  would  pass  right  into  the  trap  of  their 
European  enemies. 

The  armies  of  the  European  nations  are  as  follows: 
many's  army  on  a  peace  footing  numbers  562,352  men,  on  a 
footing  3,000,000  (and  a  large  addition  ordered);  France's 
on  a  peace  footing,  615,413,  on  a  war  footing,  2,500,000;  Rusa 
on  a  peace  footing,  750,944,  on  a  war  footing.  2,512,143. 
Frenchmen  and  Germans  over  20,  and  all  Russians  over  21 
of  age,  are  subject  to  military  service.     They  are,  in  fact, 
Boldiers,  then  citizens. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  United  States  cannot  contest  any 
tion  or  oppose  any  demand  of  ani[  one  of  its  rivals  which  secures 
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allied  with  France  fought  the  Battle  of  Solferino;  to-day  Italy 
is  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance  against  France.    Europe  is , 
kaleidoscope,  where  alliances  change,  dissolve,  recombine  and 
other  forms  with  passing  events.    During  the  past  week  the  bitt 
enmity  which  recently  existed  between  Germany  and  Britain,  ot 
ing   to   German    interference   in   the   Transvaal,    is   change 
and     it     is     announced     that     "they     see     together     upc 
many  points  and  expect  to  co-operate  more  and  more  in  the  fij 
ture."    This  morning  the  question  is:    Shall  France  and  Qt 
many  combine  for  some  common  ends?    This  would  have  bee 
considered  remarkable  a  short  time  ago,  but  statesmen  will 
member  that  Germany  and  France  did  combine  with  Russia 
drive  Japan  out  of  China.    There  is  no  alliance,  not  even  tt 
most  apparently  incongruous,  that  cannot  be  made,  and  that  wj 
not  be  made,  to  nit'ct  the  immediate  interests  or  ambitions  of 
tions.    Senator  Davis  sectaa  to  rest  satistied  \rith  an  alliance 
his  country  with  Britain  and  Japan.    If  he  had  an  alliance 
day,  it  might  not  be  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  upon  t4 
jorrow. 

I  say,  tlurrfot'f,  tliat  iM  American  statesman  .should  place 
coustry  in  any  po>iti->n  which  it  could  not  defend,  relying  oi 
upon  its  own  strong  right  arm.    Its  arm  at  present  is  not  mac 
to  dcj>end  upon;  its  81  ships  of  war  are  too  trifling  to  be  tak< 
into  acwimt;  and  as  for  its;  army — what  are  its  66,000  regulars j 
Its  volunteers  are  being  disbanded.    Both  its  Nav}'  and  its 
are  gofni  for  one  t1  "       *        i-=y  capture  or  dcetructit 

Jby  cither  one  of  the  ^       ^         s.     It  is  the  protection 

Britain,  and  that  alone,  upon  which  we  have  to  rely — in  the  F| 
East — a  slender  thread  indeed.     T  *.   shifting  sands  of 

liances  we  are  to  have  our  only  f '  n. 

The  writer  is  not  of  those  who  believe  that  the  Bepubl 
cannot  make  her-  "         ig  enough  to  walk  alone,  and  to  hold  h^ 
own,  and  to  be  .i  i        ^     :al  power  of  herself,  and  by  herself, 
not  the  weak  protegk  of  a  real  imperial  power.    But,  in  order 
make  herself  on  "  1  power  si  do  as  inv 

do — she  must  cK,  y  equal  t  ivy  of  any 

She  must  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  regular  troops  fl 
operate  with  the  navy. 

'  ^  If  she  devoted  herself  exduiivcly  ind  uooeatingly  to  creaUi 
A  navy  equal  to  that  of  Britain,  for  iDSttncc,  which  b  what 
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if  she  is  not  to  be  Bt  the  meirj  of  stronger  powers,  that 
win  be  the  work  of  more  than  twentj  ^roars,  building  twentj 
wushipe  per  year;  hitherto  our  nftrj  has  added  onl j  six  per  year. 
In  order  to  get  the  men  to  man  these  ships,  she  must  take  the 
ONftDB  to  edocate  them.  That  she  ctn  do  thb  there  \s  no  qnes- 
tioa;  that  theAmerican  either  on  sea  or  land  i^  at  least  eqnal  to 

Kman  of  any  other  nation  cannot  be  gainsaid.    More  than 
I  know  the  American  workman,  especially  the  mechanic,  to 
M  moat  ddllfo],  moct  rersatile,  in  the  world — and  rietoiiei  at 
lepend  aa  modi  upon  the  mechanic  below  as  upon  the  gooaer 
00  dttkf  and  American  gunners  hare  no  equals.    It  waa  no  eiir- 
priae  to  me  that  the  American  warships  sank  those  of  Spain  wiih- 
loci.  I  vpent  last  winter  abroad  in  the  aociety  of  distii^uished 
of  Knropeen  nations  who  congregate  at  Cannes.    The  opin- 
was  nniTersally  held  by  them  that  for  a  time  the  Spaaiah 
Tj  wonld  be  master  over  ns,  although  it  was  admitted  the  ^^^^i 
poior  reeources  of  the  United  States  must  erentually  ensure        t«< 
I  said  then  that,  whenever  any  warships  in  the  wxvld 
those  of  the  American  Xavy,  the  other  worships  would  go  to 
bottom — for  two  reaaoDB;  first,  our  ships  were  the  latest  and 
eir  equipment  was  the  best,  and,  second,  I  knew  the  kind  of 
who  were  behind  the  gnna.    If  erer  the  Bepublie  falla  £rom 
her  iadnstrial  ideals  and  descends  to  the  level  of  the  war  ideals 
of  Europe   she  will   be  tapreme.    I  hare  no  doubt  of  that, 
pie  niB  whom  this  stimnlating  dimate  produees  is  tiie  wiriest, 
most  Tersattle  of  all  men,  and  the  power  of  oigamxatioa 
in  the  Amehran  in  greater  perfection  than  in  any  other, 
what  I  mbmit  \s>  that  at  present  the  Repnhlic  is  an  industrial 
without  an  adequate  nary  and  without  soldiers;  that  Ae 
nnut  hate  a  protector;  and  that  if  she  i£  to  figure  in  the 
cBBBot  be  in  any  sense  an  imperial  p«?wer  at  alL    Im- 
IKtiaCob  naval  and  military  force  behind;  moral  force, 

cjv..ij.\;         -  '^  -  backbone  of  Imp^ialim;  these 

in'>Tal  for  .  .r  the  higher  ciTiliaation,  for 

Impezialion  is  brutal  physical 
vn,  r^uiii:^  Lu.'.ti  yim  aia^fnal  f orccs,^  wsx^hipe  and  artil- 


The  author  of  "  A  Look  Ahead,**  which  first  appeared  in  this 
ftirnw,  ia  not  Ukdy  to  be  suspected  of  hostility  to  the  coming 
ol  tiie  Engii«b-gpeaking  race.    It  hat  bem  my  draun. 


1]^  baa  fioatBd  frnm 


to  mj  bflBTt.     Fc 


in?  flimmiir 


m  mj  nnti-TR  jami,  wir  .'ntmSS 


•fld  otiipes  end  tfae  U lum  Jack 


TlMft 


/  irin  eonriniM  to  ff  A«r»  «nd  the  vindt 
in><  f«rirv  futm  wA^  %i9  lidft  fo  kma^  fihfirt,  But  I  d»  maH 
fflVAT  A  fArmfff  «flnii^  tmeli  aa  tllat  denred  by  guaitut  Drris. 
,  nptm  the  **  alKtatt  of  bflBtta,"  vbidk  hap- 
pi ;,  '^Tin-t  To-f]sj.  JwamttB  of  OgfctMg  pawn  facm  mak  djaolve 
wHh  «>!»  ^wif hww  whfafc  arte frw  ti»e  to  tnae. ^» ytfiatiam of 
r  -f't  and  ia  not  dtatoxbed  bj  vaves  upon  the  tarfice. 

'i  f  good  fading  bctwoap  tba  <rfd  and  the  naw  ianda 

r  oiA  of  SlyikcspMre  tad  BuBa  viD  never  be  in-^ 

]H  fritb^mt  Mher  (hnn  natiTe-born  Britons  being  foond  in  it 
\titi/^i'*.     It  rneann  that  (he  giant  child,  the  BepuUie,  is  not  to 
i^iil  Upon  hy  a  oombinatlon  rA  other  races  and  pndied  to  its  dc 
[.fctnicti'in  withnni  n  jfTowl  comitig  from  the  old  lion  which  wil 
lluikt*  the  r>firth.     But  it  iihould  not  mean  that  eitlier  the  old  lant 
or  thn  lU'w  liiruls  itwif  to  support  the  other  in  all  its  desij 
|fi()K'r  bI  hotnc  or  Hlrrond,  hut  that  the  Republic  shall  remain  tho] 
fripnd  nf  all  nntintip  and  the  nlly  of  none;  th«t,  being  free  to-day  ol 
all  rnri'iun  >'titiiiigK<itii-ntB,  she  shall  not  undertake  to  support  Brit- 
ain, Mho  ]\nn  thpFp  to  deal  with.    Take  Huasia  for  instance.    Only] 
Inxt  yenr  lending  Rtateonicn  were  pushiog  Britain  into  a  crusade] 
iiiinHt  thul  country.    They  proposed  to  prevent  its  legitimate  ci-j 
pimnion  lownrd  the  r»oiflc— lejjfiiimate,  because  it  is  over  cotermin- 
n\i»  trmtory,  >vhi«'h  KusKia  can  ahsorh  and  Hussianize,  keeping  her] 
«'iii|MfC  solid.     %Sho  know*  belter  than  to  have  outlying  possession 
?n  to  attack.     l?upf»ia  has  always  been  the  friend  of  the  Tniti 
Mfttw.    When  t/^rd  ralnur^ton,  l*rime  Minister  of  Great  Brit 
iropivied  to  recognize  the  South,  Russia  sent  her  fleet  to  Nei 
'ork.     Rui<Ma  s<^ld  ns  Ala!«ka;  we  have  no  ,  intcreists 

tow  of  l>t— '•  ♦!'•   1".^  „.,t,,..^c  .,^  ,^•.^  ...       ,„,.  g|.^(_ 

the  *  .   ituiv  e«eb  ba»  de-^ 

.  .v|"..  Jr  are 

merican  looo- 

i  eieolrioal  maehtnef^ 

-  '^-. K  ..  uhicb  nor  ooants7  i> 

ftupreme  or  bocmnii^  flaframc  gooe  to  Bonia. 


S^ipac^ 
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Britain  and  Russia  clash  in  the  Far  East  and  we  have  an  alliance 
■with  BritaJD,  we  are  at  war  against  one  of  our  best  friends. 

The  sister  Kepublic  of  France  and  our  own,  from  her  very  be- 
ginning, have  been  close  friends.  The  services  France  rendered 
•t  the  Kcvolution  may  be,  but  should  never  be,  forgotten  by  the 
American.  That  some  interests  in  France  sympathized  with 
Spain  was  only  natural.  The  financial  world  in  France  held  the 
Spanish  debt.  The  religion  of  France  is  the  religion  of  Spain. 
The  enemies  of  the  French  Republic  sided  with  the  monarchy. 
But  this  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  those  who 

irn  France  stood  the  friends  of  our  Republic,  and  that  our 
ies  in  France  were  also  the  enemies  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. An  alliance  with  Britain  and  Japan  would  make  us  a  pofr^/ 
eible  enemy  of  France.  I  would  not  make  an  alliance  which  in-' 
volved  that.  I  would  make  no  alliance  with  any  power  under  any 
ircumstances  that  can  be  imagined;  I  would  have  the  Republic 
remain  the  friend  of  all  powers.  That  has  been  her  policy  from 
the  beginning,  and  so  it  should  remain. 

When  "  the  world  shall  have  a  wholesome  fear  synonymous 
with  respect  for  us,"  as  Senator  Davis  desires,  it  will  not  be  a 
ly  for  the  Republic.     Adherence  to  Washington's  desire 
tter  to  me — that  we  should  be  the  ''  friends  of  all  na- 
ons  ** — a  wholesome  friendship  instead  of  a  "  wholesome  fear." 

Reference  hsa  been  made  to  possible  difference  arising  between 
the  protector  and  its  ward,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
^entertaining  the  belief  that  actual  war  is  probable  between  them. 
Far  from  this,  my  opinion  is  that  actual  war  will  never  exist  again 
between  tho  two  bninches  of  the  English-speaking  race.  Should 
one  have  a  grievance,  the  other  would  offer  Arbitration,  and  no 
goTemment  of  either  could  exist  which  refused  that  offer.  The 
mofit  powerful  government  ever  known  in  Britain  was  that  of 
Li^rd  Salijihury,  when  President  Cleveland  rightfully  demanded 
Arbitration  in  the  Venezuelan  case.  As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Glad- 
stoat-'e  giivenjjnent  had  agreed  to  Arbitration.  Lord  Salisbury, 
upon  coming  into  power,  repudiated  that  agreement.  Lord  Salis- 
bury denietl  President  Cleveland's  request,  and  what  was  the  re- 
«alt  ?  Some  uninformt'd  persons  in  the  United  States  believe  that 
he  w«B  compelled  to  withdraw  his  refusal  and  accede  to  President 
Clerrland'ji  request  by  the  attitude  of  the  United  States.  That 
was  only  partially  true.    The  forces  in  Britain  supporting  Lord 
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Salisburj  compelled  him  to  reverse  his  decision.    This  is  an  o 
secret.     Those  nearest  and  next  to  him  in  power  who  sided  wit 
President  Cleveland  could  be  named;  but  the  published  cables  ar 
BufBcient.    The  heir  and  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  cabled  "  thAl 
ihey  hoped  and  believed  the  question  would  be  peacefully  set 
tied."    That  behind  this  cable  was  the  Queen  herself,  always  the' 
friend  of  the  Eepublic,  need  not  be  doubted. 

The  idea  of  actual  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Re- 
public can  be  dismissed  as  something  which  need  not  be  taken  into 
account^  but  what  is  to  be  feared  is  this:  the  neutrality  of  Britain 
—even  to-day  desired  by  other  powers — in  case  her  ward  gave  her 
offence,  or  was  as  she  supposed,  ungrateful,  and  did  not  make  full 
return  for  the  protection  accorded  to  the  weakling,  as  we  have 
said.  It  did  nut  require  the  active  hostility  of  Great  Britain  to 
thwart  Japan  and  push  her  out  of  her  possessions,  but  simply  her 
decision  not  to  interfere  on  Japan's  behalf.  Had  Japan  had  sat- 
isfactor}'  advantages  to  offer  to  Britain,  she  might  have  had  Brit- 
ain's suppurt.  It  is  the  satisfactory  bargain  that  alliances  are 
founded  upon  in  Europe;  every  European  nation  has  its  price,  anci 
every  one  of  tliera  has  something  which  the  other  covets.  Franca 
could  give  Britain  a  free  hand  in  Egypt,  Germany  could  concur  in 
Britain's  acquisition  of  Delagoa  Bay  and  end  her  troubles  in  the 
Transvaal.  This  is  something  Britain  dearly  covets.  Bussii 
could  give  Britain  a  desired  frontier  in  India.  These  nations  have 
all  co-related  interests  and  desires,  and  no  man  can  predict  vhftf 
alliances  will  be  broken  and  what  made — it  is  all  a  matter  of  self- 
interest.  The  United  States  has  not  this  position.  She  has  little 
desirable  to  offer  in  exchange  for  alliance,  and  in  all  probability 
she  would  be  sacrificed  for  the  aims  of  her  strong  rivals — at  least 
she  might  be,  being  herself  powerless. 

When  a  statesman  has  in  his  keeping  the  position  and  inter- 
ests of  his  country,  all  speculation  as  to  the  future  fruitio 
ideas  of  what  should  be  or  what  will  one  day  rule  the  world, 
of  the  "good  day  coming"  when  the  pen  shall  supersede 
sword,  and  of  all  the  noble  hopes  and  aspirations  for  a  better 
ture,  must  be  resolutely  dismissed.     It  is  not  with  things  as 
are  to  be  in  the  future,  but  with  things  as  they  are  in  the  pre 
that  it  is  his  serious  duty  to  deal.    The  dream,  in  which  no 
perhaps  indulges  more  than  the  writer,  of  the  union  of  the 
lish-spoaldng  race,  even  that  entrancing  dream  most  be 
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niied  as  only  a  dream.    The  "  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation 
>f  the  World,"  we  know  is  to  come.    The  evolutionist  has  never 
ij  doubt  about  the  realization  of  the  highest  ideals  from  the 
tion  of  that    tendency  within  ua,  not  ourselves,  which  makes 
^or  rightiiousnetiis.    But  he  is  no  statesman — he  is  only  a  dreamer 
-who  allows  his  hopes  to  stand  against  facts,  and  he  who  pro- 
t-8  that  the  United  States,  as  she  stands  to-day,  shall  enter 
ito  the  roming  struggle  in  the  Far  East,  depending  upon  any  al- 
tliat  can  be  made  with  any  or  all  of  the  powers,  seems  un- 
to shape  the  policy  or  deal  with  the  destinies  of  the  Re- 
iblic. 

.Iu»t  consider  her  position,  solid,  compact,  impregnable;  if 
11  the  nara!  forces  were  to  combine  to  attack  her  what  would  be 
fr  roply?  She  would  fill  her  ports  with  mines,  she  would  draw 
icr  ships  of  war  behind  them,  ready  to  rush  out  as  favorable  op- 
jortuDtlii'S  might  otTer  to  attack.  But  she  would  do  more  than 
lis  in  extremity;  she  would  close  her  ports — a  few  loaded  8co^va 
jold  do  the  business — «nd  all  tlio  powers  in  the  world  would 
impotent  to  injure  her  seriously.  The  fringe  only  would  be 
rooblrd;  the  groat  empire  within  would  scarcely  feel  the  attack. 
The  injury  she  would  inflict  upon  the  principal  powers  by 
ling  hi.T  ports  would  be  much  more  serious  than  could  be  in- 
upon  her;  because  non-exportation  of  food-stulTs  and  cotton 
Id  iiipan  famine  and  distress  to  Britain  and  injure  her  to  a 
greAter  degree  th$n  loss  in  battle.  Even  in  France  and  in  Ger- 
mtny  the  results  of  non-exportation  would  be  more  serious  than 

Ilfae  effects  of  ordinary  war.    It  would  only  be  a  matter  of  a  short 
ptae  until  the  powers  recognized  how  futile  was  their  attempt 
|o  injure  seriously  this  self-contained  Republic,  whose  estate  here 
^£g  i.....,r..  .,  i.i.iTi  a  ring  fence. 
1       '■  wealth  would  not  grow  as  fast  during  the  block- 

ade, ill.    Our  foreign  trade  would  suffer,  but  that  is 

^  •  •  than  four  per  cent,  of  our  domestic  commerce. 

H  tPB  the  annual  domestic  exchanges  of  the  people 

Bi  less  than  iliiy  ihounand  millions  of  dollars;  those  of  exports  and 
]porta  have  never  yet  reached  quite  two  thousand  millions.  The 
lual  increase  of  domestic  exchanges  is  estimated  to  be  just 
equal  to  the  total  of  nil  our  Foreign  Trade,  Imports  and 
»rt»  combined.     Labor  would  be  displaced,  but  the  new  de- 
mand upon  it  caused  by  the  new  state  of  afTaira  would  employ 
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it  all.  We  should  emerge  from  the  embargo  without  seriou 
injury.  So  much  for  the  impregnability  of  the  Republic.  To-| 
day  Fortune  rains  upon  her.  For  the  first  time  in  her  history, 
she  has  become  the  greatest  exporting  nation  in  the  world,  ev 
the  exports  of  Britain  being  less  than  hers.  Her  manufactures! 
are  invading  all  lands,  commercial  erpanaion  proceeds  by  leap 
and  bounds;  New  York  has  become  the  financial  centre  of  th 
world.  It  is  London  no  more,  but  New  York,  which  is  to-l 
day  the  financial  centre.  This,  however,  is  not  yet  to  b 
claimed  as  permanent,  bjit  it  promises  to  become  so  ere  long, 
unless  the  Kepublic  becomes  involved  in  European  wars  through 
Imperialism.  Labor  is  in  demand  at  the  highest  wages  paid  in  the 
'  world;  the  Industrial  supremacy  of  the  world  lies  at  our  feei 
f^'l'wo  queslions  are  suBmitted  to  the  decision  of  the  American' 
people:  First — Shall  we  remain  as  we  are,  solid,  compact,  im 
pregnable,  republican,  American;  or.  Second — Shall  we  cree 
under  the  protection,  and  become,  as  Bishop  Potter  says,  "  the. 
catspaw,"  of  Britain,  in  order  that  we  may  grasp  the  phantom  o: 
Imperialism  ? 

If  the  latter  be  tlie  choice,  then  it  is  submitted  that  we  must 
first  begin  quietly  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  new  work  which 
Imperialism  imposes. 

We  need  a  large  regular  army  of  trained  soldiers.  There  is  no 
use  trying  to.  encounter  regular  armies  with  volunteers — we  have 
found  that  out.  Not  that  volunteers  would  not  be  superior  to 
the  class  of  men  we  shall  get  to  enlist  simply  for  pay  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  if  they  would  enlist  there  and  be  trained,  but  beca 
they  are  not  trained.  Thirty-eight  thousand  more  men  are  to  h 
called  for  the  regular  army;  but  it  is  easy  "to  call  spirits  from  the 
vaiJty  deep  " — they  may  not  come.  The  present  force  of  the  army  i»1 
62,000  men  by  law;  we  have  only  56,000,  as  the  President  tells  us 
in  his  message.  Why  do  we  not  first  fill  up  the  gap,  instead  of 
\^  asking  for  legislation  to  enlist  more?  Because  Labor  is  well  em- 
ployed and  men  are  scarce  in  some  States  to-day;  because  men 
wlio  now  enlist  know  for  what  they  are  wanted,  and  tliat  kind  of 
work  is  not  what  iVmerican  soldiers  have  been  asked  to  perform 
hitherto.  They  have  never  had  to  leave  their  own  country,  much 
less  to  shoot  down  men  whose  only  crime  against  the  Republic 
rivas  that  they  too,  like  ourselves,  desired  their  country's  inde- 
pendence and  believed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence — in 
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are  a  great  number  of  Amerioans,  and  these  of  the  best,  who  iroul 
soon  revolt  at  our  soldiers  being  used  against  the  Cubans  fighting 
for  what  they  had  been  promised.  The  latest  advices  I  have  from 
Cuba  are  from  a  good  source.  This  necessity  is  not  likely  to  arise, 
Cuba  will  soon  form  a  government,  and,  mark  my  prediction,  sh 
will  ask  for  annexation.  The  proprietors  of  Cuba  who  will  con- 
trol the  new  government,  and  many  Americans  who  are  becom- 
ing interested  with  them  in  estates  there,  will  see  to  this.  **  PrW 
sugar  "  means  fortune  to  all.  Will  the  United  States  admit  Cuba 
Doubtful.  But  Cuba  need  not  trouble  us  very  much.  There  is  m 
"  Imperialism  "  here — no  danger  of  foreign  wars. 

Now  why  is  the  policy  adopted  for  the  Island  of  Cuba  not  th( 
right  policy  for  the  Philippine  Islands?    General  Schofield  state 
that  30,000  troops  will  be  required  there,  as  we  may  have  to  "  licl 
them."    Wliat  work  this  for  Americans  !    General  Miles  thinki 
25,000  wiU  do.    If  we  promised  them  what  we  have  promised 
Cuba,  half  the  number  would  sufiice,  as  wi^h  Cuba — probablj^ 
le.?s — and  we  should  be  spared  the  uncongenial  task  of  shootin^ 
down  people  who  were  guiltless  of  offence  against  us. 

If  we  insist  '*the  slaves  are  ours  because  we  bought  them/*  am 
fail  to  tell  them  we  come  not  as  slave  drivers,  but  aq  frieodi 
to  assist  them  to  Independence,  we  may  have  to  *'  lick  them  * 
no  doubt.  It  will  say  much  for  the  Filipinos  if  they  do  rebe 
against  "  being  bought  and  sold  like  cattle."  It  would  be  difB? 
cult  to  give  a  better  proof  of  their  fitness  for  self  government. 

Cuba  is  under  the  shield  of  the  Monroe  doctrine;  no  foreigt 
interference  is  possible  there.  Place  the  PhiUppines  under  sim 
ilar  conditions  until  they  have  a  stable  government,  when  eigh 
millions  of  people  can  bo  trusted  to  protect  themselves.  Thi 
truth  is  that  none  of  the  powers  would  risk  the  hostility  of  eigh 
millions  of  people,  who  had  tasted  the  hope  of  Independence 
"  Free  and  Independent  "  are  magical  words,  never  forgotten,  an 
rarely  unrealized. 

Only  one  objection  can  be  made  to  this  policy.  They  are  na 
fit  to  govern  themselves.  First,  this  has  not  been  proved.  Thii 
was  said  of  every  one  of  the  sixteen  Spanish  Republics  us  the; 
broke  away  from  Spain;  it  was  said  even  of  Mexico  within  thij 
generation;  it  was  the  belief  of  the  British  about  oiirselvi 
There  is  in  the  writer's  opinion  little  force  in  the  objection.  It 
the  Far  East  I  have  visited  the  village  communities  in  India,  t 
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CTcn  there  a  system  of  self-government  dating  back  for  two 

thousand  years.     In  no  countrj',  not  even  the  most  backward,  are 

ot  to  be  found  government  and  "  orders  and  degrees  "  of  men. 

The  head  men  of  tribes  and  others  of  lesser  authority  are 

ften  selected  by  the  members.    In  the  wild  lands  of  the  Afridis — 

tribe  in  India  which  has  just  baffled  seventy  thousand  soldiers, 

re  and  British,  the  largest  army  ever  assembled  there — there 

a  system  of  self-government,  and  a  rigid  one.    Human  societies 

^cannot  exist  without  establishing,  as  a  rule,  peace  and  order  in 

greater  or  less  perfection. 

The  Filipinos  are  by  no  means  in  the  lowest  scale — far  from 
or  are  they  much  lower  than  the  Cubans.    If  left  to  them- 
Ivea  they  will  make  mistakes,  but  what  nation  does  not  ?    Riot 
d  bloodshed  may  break  out — in  which  nation  are  these  absent  ? 
lainly  not  in  our  own;  but  the  inevitable  result  will  be  a  gov- 
lent  better  suited  to  the  people  than  any  that  our  soldiers 
their  officers  could  ever  give. 
Tlius  only  can  the  Republic  stand  true  to  its  pledges,  that  the 
sword  was  drawn  only  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  not  for  terri- 
torial aggranrlizement,  and  true  to  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  she  rests:  *'  that  government  derives  its  just  powers 
m  the  consent  of  the  governed; "  that  the  flag,  wherever  it 
proclaim  "  the  equality  of  the  citizen,"  "  one  man's 
every  man's  right " — "  that  all  men  are  created  equal," 
that  under  its  sway  part  only  shall  be  citizens  with  rights 
d   part   only  euhjects  without  rights — freemen  and  serfs,  not 
'ill  freemen.    Such  in  the  issue  between  Americanism  and  Impe- 

Andbbw  Oabkegie. 
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At  the  moment  when  I  write  these  lines  there  is  notici 
thi'uugli  the  British  Empire  a  very  strange  alertness  of  co; 
tratod  attention.  Sir  tieorge  Robertson  tells  us  that  when 
ral  was  being  besieged,  the  garrison,  in  the  midst  of  its  pai 
labors,  was  suddenly  transfixed  in  silence  by  a  snbter 
sound,  the  muflled,  vibrating  thud  of  a  pick.  The  enemy 
mining  the  gun-tower.  Something  of  that  sudden  silence 
upon  England  as  I  write.  It  has  dawned  upon  us  that  we 
find  it  absolutely  necoswiry  to  rebuff  and  chastise  an  intole 
intnision  upon  nur  rigliU  ;  wt,  hate  the  idea  of  war,  but  our 
existence  as  a  nation  may  require  us  to  entertain  it.  That  is 
attitude,  the  feeling  in  the  air ;  everybody  is  listening  to 
sound  of  the  pick  axe.  In  tins  tension,  home  politics  are  fo: 
ten.  The  nation  has  but  a  single  tliought,  the  possibility  of  the 
need  of  one  great  act  of  self-preservation.  My  own  memories  go 
back,  faintly,  so  far  as  to  the  Crimean  War;  never,  in  all  those 
variegated  years,  have  I  seen  anything  approaching  the  attentiva 
silence  of  to-day.  The  lion  has  straightened  his  front  paws,  and 
rises,  and  listens. 

All  may — and  we  are  humane  enough  and  sensible  enough  ta 
hope  tliat  all  will — pass  by,  and  the  lion  sink  again  into  hia  fur* 
But  this  attitude  of  undaunted  expectancy  is  very  remarkable, 
especially  in  a  people  bttle  given  to  a  display  of  the  emotions. 
And  the  aljsolute  unanimity  of  it  is  more  than  curious.  In  thia 
solemn  pose  there  are  no  parties,  no  dissensions  ;  the  nation 
watches,  gravely,  with  a  single  heart.  It  has  struck  me,  in  this 
taut  moment  of  time,  when  a  man  can  hardly  plunge  himself  into 
the  delectable  waters  of  poetry  and  the  fine  «hades,  that  it  might 
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violent  death  and  breathless  incident  in  a  romance  ;  but  it  W83 
"  King  Solomon's  Mines  "  that  these  condiments  first  bo^an  to 
used,  with  a  free  hand.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  had  been  writing  io^ 
two  or  three  years  when,  in  1886,  he  suddenly  took  the  publ 
storm.  In  the  ver/  ingenious  story  I  have  just  mentioned, , 
lish  readers  were  given  a  rougher  and  fierier  liquor  than  had< 
offered  to  them  since  the  Crimean  War,  and  Stevenson's 
mancos,  wlxich  became  more  serious  and  more  adult  than  "  Treas 
ure  Island,"  never  equalled  those  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  in  blood 
thirstiness.  The  latter  writer  discovered  that  he  supplied  a  da 
mund  which  he  seemed  to  have  created;  in  some  of  his  later  Afri 
can  romances,  which  are  little  more  than  colonial  butcheries,  hi 
distinctly  oversupplied  it.  "  Nada,  The  Lily,"  with  its  innocen 
name,  is  unquestionably  the  bloodiest  book  in  the  world.  Thi 
was  extravagant,  and  Mr,  Rider  Haggard's  vogue  for  this  class  a 
romance  declined.  It  is  improbable  that  this  very  clever  nov« 
ist — whose  powers  of  invention  are  most  unfairly  depreciated 
the  present  moment — will  ever  return  to  that  sort  of  work, 
his  influence  in  awakening  a  taste  for  violent  and  sanguine 
tion  is  not  to  be  imdercstimated. 

Then  came  a  period  of  materialistic  awakening.  Evei 
in  the  Empire  the  natural  elements — the  barbarian  elements,^ 
we  will — found  expression.  Our  incessant  "  little  wars  "  were  fo 
lowed  with  a  sympathy  which  had  constantly  been  denied  to  thei 
in  the  Middle  Victorian  period  ;  and  each  little  war  increased  oB 
appetite  for  another.  At  the  same  time  there  begun,  and  flovre 
o\er  the  country  like  a  wave,  an  unexampled  enthusiasm  for  ever 
kind  of  athletics,  A  fresh  interest  in  the  navy  was  awakenik 
and  as  the  peace  party  subsided  and  disappeared  throughout  th 
country,  greater  and  gi'eater  sacrifices  were  cheerfully  made 
the  support  of  our  ships.  If  nowadays  we  read  Matthew 
nold's  old  diatribes  against  our  upper  classes,  we  may  smile; 
is  no  question  now  of  upper,  middle  or  lower,  for  the  Barbariu 
holds  the  field  undisturbed.  We  have  become,  in  a  dozen  year 
a  nation  but  faintly  interested  in  any  subject  which  does  not  b« 
upon  the  training  and  development  of  the  muscles,  individual  < 
politic.  England  has  gone  to  school  under  a  colossal  Sando\ 
has  no  time,  for  the  moment,  to  think  of  ati}'thing  else. 

However  much  the  philosopher  and  the  dreamer  may 
the  necessity  of  this  strange  obsession  in  physical  strcngthi 
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ih*  present  writer,  himself  a  tiseless  dreamer,  sighs  beneath  it — 
nn  rr  'h  a  grain  of  sense  can  doubt  that  circumstances  point 
to  1  _  an  unavoidable  preparation  for  a  crisis  in  national 

liikCoi}'  by  no  means  far  alicad.  That  being  the  position,  it  seems 
obri  •'  "  "  that  can  in  any  wise  direction  be  done,  is  to  try 
*iti  le  force  at  our  disposition  to  point  readers — who 

iBiist,  by  a  healthy  instinct,  on  the  literature  of  action — to  books 
'  '  '  -<'  that  encourage  the  best  sides  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
1.  In  the  feverish  demand  for  entertaining  narra- 
te of  the  adventurous  class,  two  distinct  tendencies  may  be 
One  is  towards  the  entirely  monstrous  and  fantastic,  in 
real  life  and  the  genuine  spirit  of  man  are  subordinated  to 
•  mere  dram-drinking  of  foolish  horrors.  This  autumn,  we  have 
lera  in  London  tlie  most  preposterous  example  of  this  ever  foisted 
on  a  gaping  public,  the  fabulous  exploits  of  a  Swiss  courier, 
DMqueradiug  as  a  man  of  science,  and  taking  thousands  of  fool- 
ish reac^-  ive  with  talcs  of  wombats  soaring  in  the  sunset 
•ky,  aD<i  1  colored  wives  who  eat  their  children  that  they 
y  narse  their  husbands  with  a  more  devoted  freedom.  It  is 
it  the  craving  for  monstrosities  of  this  sort,  and  the  easy 
y  which  m\\  swallow  such  traveller's  tales,  are  uuwhole- 
•ome  symptoms  of  the  public  love  of  the  literature  of  action.  -  - 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  reverse  to  the  medal.    We  have  had  the 

cignal  goo<l  fortune  to  see,  at  this  opportune  hour,  the  develop- 

oent  of  perhaps  the  most  purely  patriotic  talent  that  ever  flour- 

ifth*  '       "  '^    Tlie  most  powerful  and  distinguished  British 

uf  L  iirty-five  years  of  age,  is  unquestionably  Mr.  Rud- 

ard  Kipling,  and  his  whole  literary  career  is  one  unflagging  ap- 

t'      ■  "  nets  of  the  race.    We  see  nothing  in  the 

T  ^       ii?;,  if  we  do  not  see  that  it  makes  directly 

'or  the  |injparedne«s  of  the  English  people  in  an  eventual  crisis. 

Kipling  is  not  correctly  styled  a  Jingo  or  a  Chauvinist.  He 

oca  not  provoke  war,  or  underestimate   its   afflictions,   but  he 

ttachef  forever  in  our  ears  "  Be  ready  1 "    He  marshals  us  by  land 

A  8ea«  h«  brings  outlying  kinsfolk  up  into  line  with  us,  he  ques- 

iooi  M  inceMantly  as  to  the  state  of  our  sinews  and  of  our  guns. 

e  influence  of  this  one  young  civilian,  without  external  prestige 

nf  ;■  "        ^'im,  has  been  simply  prodigious.    His  breath 

.- -,  not  of  hundreds  of  men,  nor  of  thousands, 

lit  of  a  clofter  of  nations. 

YOL.  OLXVni. — NO.  606.  2 


^V  ywv^-jaa  27CT£T  \i  Jtz.  "^Tzcsifi  cofsl  o  the  T!iigTi^ 
ry.3i^;f,f  fw^»—t'jg  *fl*A  Aam»  ^  fiETstj  aec  Tz=affected  bj  hb 
^v/A-  r.;M  ^AH{.  CMf.  Ja.  Oriss  BgraH  %?  toe  faericable  chorus  oj 
,tr'.r*JcfAfit.  f/**(ri  ¥ita,  •mr.ZfXj  <st«7  'ja&a  wmetj  ereiy  stoij 
*A„inr  r.A4  *  j.t'ii^  V/v;?>  «>-f  bisi  irajr<e  to-dsr,  a  bnle  strain  of  vhat 
(h'r  f'ff<tU4MM  mti^tt  «aul  Kif^infUmm*.  Bis  appearance  in  our  lit 
tf/ttuff.  «t  thi«  mtix^  vitfa  ite  sleeping  avaj  of  the  gxacefol,  bv 
'UtcUtly  *rn*'tfiiUMUi,  Oflt  of  Ueaatj  and  harmony  which  preceded  it 
M  '/fi«  '/f  l,h//*(«  trxinfirdiiULTj  coincidences  vhich  occnr  in  the  hia 
ioiy  t,f  lU".  tuitui.  YuT  who  shall  say  whether  athleticism  creata 
Mr  K i|'MfiK>  or  whfdher  Mr.  Kipling  has  encouraged  athleticism 
'\'Uu  I  wo  ^row  Nifln  by  wide,  and  to  what  harvest  who  can  tell  ? 

W'<  hnvn  imiil  that  with  the  growth  of  a  wholesome  literary  pa 
lilollHni  HH  iirihcitlthy  lovo  of  horrors  for  their  own  sakes  ha 
Ijinwri  ii|>  nfiiorif(  un.  Hut  happily  the  antidote  grows  side  b 
»il<li«  Willi  llin  piilwin:  and  the  very  month  which  disposed  of  If 
(Jilmi  liiiM  M««ii|i  (lio  puhliuation  of  one  of  the  sanest  and  the  mof 
ltivl(jMiN(liiK  hodkit  of  lulvoniuro  which  the  English  language  coi 
itilitn  tl  Im  not  hy  n  nioro  accident  that  Sir  George  Robertson 
"  rhili'tti;  *V\w  Hlorv  of  a  Minor  Siege,"  appears  at  the  very  m( 
^^\^^\\  \\\\\^\\  I  ho  UAtiouAt  tonttion  is  at  its  highest.  We  find  thi 
t>'uKll»lui\«Mt  \\w>  fiuv  to  fiuH*  with  a  problem  of  the  greatest  delicac 
M\\\  (t)i«\t(y.  In  )(  not  itatura)  that  we  should  look  about  us  to  8< 
Un»\\  I'HtiUvhmou  «\«v  N»  oxi^H'tiHl  to  behave  at  crises  of  the  mo 
\  \A\'<\\{  V\\\\\  ^  In  \t  tuM  italutary  that  wo  should  ask  how  the  youi 
UHi^u  t^<Atlu^l  u\s\\)  (xsMlvftU  and  cnokot>  who  have  tried  to  sho< 
4«nsl  v^n^U  An«l  \u)<\  \Min  u^  ihoir  v^hx-^v^l  fitness  when  thej  ai 
*>aV„\\  1\v  *xt  ^w  iW  (axv  x\f  ^U-^r.wvJ  Wiih  a  peculiar  poignane 
0>^^\v^^M^\  A»  A  wv*w  >»i«1\'>/,<\^  i>j<  waTTT  b<«xi«k$  7^iect«d  in  a  litt 
\ss^V.  *v  )anV  i>'^  *  >v*ii*,*r,w  >,)*  ?>!**  oi  ;?t.T  GKtrpe  Rebertson  i 

^<,    \<  *  w,NVw.y.  V>*^?,v,Mfc'  „W^>:;,Mr, 

*   -.x"".   \«>ii  yi  %  »,V  -^  '  vv  *  -^t». ,-*-,.  .*r'.tn  rT»f  mns:  scT^ccaa 
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istant  government  of  India,  that  its  hill  tribes  looked. 
If  you  examine  a  map  of  six  or  seven  years  ago,  you  find  Chitral  in 
a  white  no-man's  land,  far  to  north  and  west  of  the  red  frontier  of 
British  eupremacy.  It  was  ruled  in  those  days  by  a  family  of 
treacherous  princes,  each  of  whom  successively  waded  to  the 
throne  through  the  blood  of  his  uncles  and  his  brothers. 

The  Government  of  India,  in  its  infinite  wisdom,  determined 
that  the  moment  had  come  to  interfere  with  the  little  tyrants  who 

bed  and  squabbled  among  the  picturesque  population  above 

glacier-fed  torrents  of  Chitral.  In  January,  1893,  it  sent  Dr. 
(now  Sir)  George  Robertson  on  a  mission  thither  from  his  resi- 
dency in  Gilgit.  It  was  a  highly  adventurous  expedition,  for  the 
tribes  were  violently  prejudiced  against  Europeans,  and  their  un- 
bridled treachery  was  a  notorious  matter.  He  took  with  him  three 
English  officers  and  a  little  escort  of  50  Sikh  soldiers.  They  ar- 
rived at  Chitral  to  find  the  hereditary  prince,  or  Mehtar,  palpi- 
tating with  fear,  not  of  the  English,  but  of  his  own  family.  Pres- 
ently, after  the  English  mission  had  left  Chitral  about  a  year,  this 
Mehtar  had  the  usual  accident  out  hunting;  he  was  shot  dead  in 
the  back  by  his  own  lialf  brother.  This  sinister  news  reached  Gil- 
fit        '  f>,  1895. 

IS  had  by  this  time  come  to  recognize  the  might  of 

the  OoTcmment  of  India,  and  they  were  very  anxious  to  have  their 

ruler's  little  escapade  commuted.    But  the  position  was  a  very 

ous  one,  and  extremely  diCficult  to  imderstand  at  a  distance. 
Dr.  Robertson,  therefore,  was  ordered  once  more  to  go  over  to 
ChitFal,  and  examine  its  perilous  politics  on  the  spot.  The  joiir- 
ney,  made  in  conditions  of  Arctic  cold  through  some  of  the  rough- 
est country  in  the  world,  was  not  at  first  embarrassed  by  any  un- 
friendliue^g  of  the  natives;  but  Dr.  Robertson  was  presently  gal- 
vanized by  news  that  Umra  Khan,  a  very  formidable  mountain 
diaracter,  had  proclaimed  a  holy  war,  was  marching  into  Chitral 
territory  with  from  3,000  to  4,000  men,  and  had  called  upon  the 
new  Mehtar  to  join  him.  Moreover,  a  dangerous  pretcndant,  Sher 
Afral,  this  Mchtar's  uncle,  was  also  moving  upon  Chitral  with  un- 
kr  '  Dr.  Robertson  received,  meanwhile,  orders  from 

It  Julrul  and  drive  Umra  Khan  out  of  its  territories. 

Iloro,  in  a  moment,  full  and  almost  imperial  responsibility  fell 
up.m  Pr.  r  '  M.     The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  depose  the 


Miilitar  wli 


irdered  his  predecessor,  and  who  was  hated  in 


y.  /  ♦  .',-<>  .  v.y  v/',  i.vii<>t-.v3L:.  ftv  '--7  ct-Tz.  Its  ~  S^or- 
.*/.  y  /  "  'tf.,i  x/^  vijt  u*f:Af^.  \y:L  tzr:ziZ  '^  Tbia  t.-z  the 
}',t\  /.' ./.'.  A-.v:*/: ',-.'.  w.  ';^»*,  '/f  Jtiiitri-.  It'-'r-S.  'T  R>:t£n5cs  azid 
/,.»  ,/..'../ ft  Cifjf..!,'/  .',.*/.  ' ,;,/i4.  4rj8*i  ',v  til  tl.*dr  ccapetitorsu 
i'  //  *  </,///.♦;,  •/./ 7  ),«.':  »;.':  «r,v<ri.'jv  it  Jtr?*.  T*::ia^  for  reiiifoTOe- 
fi.'t.f'  At.'i,  h»itt  'nih*:,  \/>A  'y/rjlrivin?  V>  i«p  up  comiuonica- 
t.'fh  M,H,  ttiiiiH  hu  ih(;  Ux  of  5farch  the  U.n  letter  from  Chitral 
/M,..-  |«»i  ."J  ul//«i|/  li»<!  iivi?r  1/*  Mahtuj,  and  then  Robertson  and  his 
\iu\\,in\  tmuyuu^f,  u.  iin't*:  t!f><;<-k  in  that  huge  wilderness  of  rocks 
uini  inmii',  /iidi'l  oiil.  of  i!i//ht  for  fifty  days,  while  the  eyes  of  all 
\  u\iUiui\  liiMt(/,  (lielni'lid  Willi  anxiety,  on  the  shrouded  glens  of 
llt«.  Iliiiilii  1; iiith. 

'1  IiIh  III  lliii  iitirtiNMiry  |iri'lii(ln  to  Sir  Qcorge  Sobertson's  story, 
hIiIi  Ii  I  Hill  tml  |iiit|Mtpiiif(  III  rr-l,cll  tuincly  here.  I  am  addressing 
■\  mill  hull  itiitili>iH,  whii,  itf  coiirHi',  take  a  very  limited  interest  in 
Mill  "  lilllii  \Miiu."  Willi  11  whole  now  system  of  savage  archipela- 
(itii-«  III  llii<ii  iiNui,  (ho  Aiui'iiciin  nation  will  soon  find  themselves 
|iiii\  iiluti  u  lilt  qui  III  n-i  iimuY  litllo  wnro  na  thoy  need  for  their  pri- 
^iilit  i>uti>itiiiiiiiu<iit.  \\\\\  SirlU'orp>  Kobort  son's  book  does  not  ad- 
tl»r;M  I'hv.Ii  tljuu'M  «louo.  It  IS  w  \»Ty  attmotivo  piece  of  literature, 
4  ^w  lU  ull\  m'uip^'m'nI,  \>\vvlU'nlI\  narnUtnl.  with  touches  of  beauty 
\\\\^'  auvl  \\ww  \\\\\\\\  wo  mijilu  I'VjHvt  a  soldier  to  disdain.  It  is 
^..  u  »>»>»  inu'u  \v(  v>vn  «>'w  htv<v*{«r\«  A  action,  to  which  we  may  be 
jvvx>kul  u'  y,".'.i\  owv  i\A'»v{!ic*t  ucVjihlvrs*  that  1  am  hcr«  r«oom- 
utsM.l.n.;  s-v  vUvijic  Us«lvu>o'.'/s.  \v*i.  Kt'di  "Oiitral;  The 
^^.^M\  xv  *  Mi'usv  5vs'4;\\^'  I  jjiN  lo  '>„'<5*;'  *h,\  V«e:-j:  soc  of  us, 
*iv  w.  «",'.  \;v."i  'A'  Un  jVi-  >-ou  %•■.."  •.v^vr  s«^r  :iii  virtTMs  of 

^^'-  ^    ■»  ■  >     i:.    fv'   ^'. »      .     .-x     •;  S.'s.!^  'ic  ■;■.*  ',vi;i."'!   "il.*  **C»*k>  1^1 

U"   ,\.v«.    V      *»  ...      ^^    ,.  :  .v.-  .  ^v,    I  ,     ?•  ,   X  ■>«.!    -J  *Rt.  .^' '.I'iX.      ^j   ilS 

V*'.  \N     •  ,   «    xs".     .\  .     ,    -,      ,   .,     .   ij.  ^■>,  ..',,      ;;,■•     ;     .  1"  •■>i^I"*.    ^»r   '^Tl* 

.■.rSx.»    ..   >,       •   ....  '        ,     ■    1     »     v.     ■-,        •,  M  »■>,-   >t  -.■.^.^  ;.•:     L'  TVSci*   W.-TB, 

:i    ^  ».'..      '  >.       '.  .»v     «  V\    ,   •■  .  ..   .^  .^    ^  ._       ^,     i.rv;vlls^«.(imi.7[tt 

..I  .:,^       ..«.  -..^^^v.     f     •.   \     ■.    »   ■•...    ,,  .,^.  I  •._     -    ;.-.;».  ^-^   C>'f*.iSt«i. 

*•'•       ^"■"       ^    !•..•. V      -.•  n-.'-.v  .-.       »i.-..  .     «     •.;>*■.    s.^>^   •      i    ¥rJl>L 
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and  the  Government  of  India  knows,  and  all  who  fought  beside 
him  and  for  him  know,  that  Sir  George  Robertson  was  the  central 
force  of  the  whole  incident,  that  it  was  his  gallantry  and  diplomacy 
and  resource  that  pulled  us  safely  out  of  that  very  tight  place. 

The  man  of  ability  who  is  not  eaten  up  with  self-complacency 
has  eyes  to  observe  his  surroundings.  While  the  little  English 
garrison  were  shut  up  in  Chitral,  with  the  murderous  hill  tribes 
humming  outside,  their  spirits  rose  and  fell.  It  was  part  of  the 
commander's  task  to  watch  these  fluctuations  and  to  guard  against 
them.  Of  each  of  the  young  officers  who  were  with  him,  he  has 
t  genial  portrait.    Here  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  them: 

**  He  was  a  melodious  person  of  gregarious  instincts.  Looking  back,  one 
RflectB  how  chnrlisbly  bis  songs  and  shuffling  accompaniments  were  some- 
times  received,  and  how  badly  we  should  have  missed  them.  I  think  that 
Harlej,  even  after  an  all-night's  watch,  always  lay  down  to  sleep  with  re- 
laetanoe,  and  would  never  hare  rested  at  all  bad  there  been  anyone  equally 
cmnpaaionable  to  talk  to.  His  unquenchable  good  spirits  stimulated  us 
greatly  without  our  knowing  it." 

How  characteristic  this  is  I  and  not  less  so  the  little  touches 

about  dogs  which  come  here  and  there.    "  On  the  Gilgit  frontier  a 

subaltern's  equipment  can  hardly  be  considered  complete  without 

a  banjo  and  a  fox  terrier."    The  banjo  Mr.  Kipling  has  celebrated 

in  one  of  the  most  thrilling  of  his  lyrics;  the  fox  terrier  figures  in 

every  frontier  battle.    The  wounding  of  "Edwardes'  nice  little 

dog  "  is  most  gravely  recorded  among  the  incidents  of  the  defence 

of  Reshun.    It  is  connected  with  the  tender  sentiment  about  home, 

ttd  all  things  home-like,  which  the  smart  young  soldiers  carry 

*ith  them  in  every  contingency.    I  must  quote  from  Sir  George 

Bobertson  again  a  passage  of  rare  beauty;  the  moment  described 

^  that  at  which  their  hopes  seemed  at  their  lowest,  and  nothing 

^med  before  the  little  English  garrison  but  cruel  and  humili- 

oting  death.     The  Commander  stood  on  the  ramparts,  and  he 

'ooked  out  over  the  closely  beleaguering  forces  of  the  enemy: 

"Any  attempt  on  us  would  have  been  out  of  the  question  on  this  date, 

**  "Rht  was  the  sky  with  its  young  crescent  moon.     To  the  north,  that 

°nderf  ul  jnaas  of  snow  mountain  looked  as  lovely  and  as  unsympathetic  as 

^*'   Its  beauty  always  made  me  melancholy,  nor  could  it  be  looked  upon 

^'t'loot  a  long  sigh  and  sad  thoughts  of  those  far  away  at  home,  who  were, 

_*  knew,  suffering  much  more  for  us  than  we  suffered  ourselves.    We 

^^''^  only  repay  their  anxious  thoughts  with  others  as  tender.    If  we  could 

^^  ^ve  sent  them  a  single  lixie  of  love,  a  weight  would  have  been  lifted  from 

^the  liege  of  Chitral  wu  a  return  to  a  primitive  condition  of 
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things.  The  methods  of  tlie  besiegers  and  of  the  besieged  wew 
mediajval,  and  the  old  value  of  individual  bravery,  each  man  in 
some  degree  cast  upon  his  own  resources,  was  strangely  revived. 
It  might  have  been  reasonably  supposed  that  tliis  would  prove  a 
great  disadvantage  to  English  officers,  trained  to  depend  on  all  the 
mechanical  aids  of  our  elaborate  civilization.  It  was  a  disadvan- 
tage, of  course  ;  it  added  to  the  difficulties,  but  they  humorously 
accepted  and  surmounted  it.  The  essential  interest  of  this  book, 
apart,  of  course,  from  its  merits  as  a  narrative  superlatively  told, 
lies  in  the  evidence  it  supplies  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  well- 
bred  and  disciplined  young  Anglo-Saxon  accepts  responsibility 
and  turns  it  to  good  account.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  a  story 
of  the  veteran  writer  who  meets  in  London  a  group  of  polite,  well- 
groomed,  modest  youths,  who  turn  out  to  have  been  actually  do- 
ing, in  the  wild  places  of  the  world,  the  work  that  he  has  been 
dreaming  about  It  is  impossible  to  read  Sir  George  Robertson's 
"  Chitral "  and  not  see  that  these  are  those  very  youths  in  action. 
These  British  officers  of  his,  with  their  irresistible  pluck  and 
energy  merely  donnant,  ready  to  break  out  into  a  blaze  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  are  what  Mr.  Kipling  gazes  at  fondly,  and  murmurs 
"  Mine  own  .people  !  " 

If  this  is  the  temper  and  these  the  abilities  which  our  recent 
national  predilection  for  the  literature  of  action  fosters,  we  need 
hardly  regret  that  *'  bower  of  roses  in  Bendameer's  stream  "  in 
which  the  Middle  Victorian  poets  lay  at  full  length,  discussing  the 
Bubtleties  of  the  passion  of  love.  If  it  were  going  to  last  forever, 
if  there  were  to  be  no  reaction  from  this  materialism,  I  should 
deeply  deplore  it.  A  man  should  not,  and  a  nation  should  not, 
spend  its  whole  life  with  a  musket  in  it«  hand,  behind  a  barri- 
cade. But  there  are  times  and  seasons  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  as 
in  the  life  of  a  man,  when  self-respect  and  all  the  dearest  emotions 
of  the  heart  compel  the  strictest  attention  to  practical  defence. 
The  American  people,  with  whose  thoughts  and  instincts  we  are 
more  closely  in  sympathy  than  with  those  of  any  other  race,  havo 
lately  proved  this  necessity.  They  have  passed  through  a  cri-iis 
whicli  many  of  their  most  contemplative  spirits  regretted,  but 
which  was  inevitable.  Their  honor,  their  place  rn  clvilizatinn, 
called  imperiously  upon  them  for  an  action  which  they  deplored, 
but  which  they  did  not  dream  of  evading. 

We,  too,  in  England  to-day  hear  something  very  like  the  same 
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call,  bat  pronoimced  with  even  intenser  gravity.  All  I  have  at- 
tempted to  do  here  is  to  sketch  very  ronghly  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  the  literature  which  has  prepared  us  to  receive  the  order 
with  serenity  and  firmness.  We,  in  our  beleaguered  island,  hear,  or 
believe  we  hear,  the  muffled  sound  of  the  pick-axe  mining  our 
prosperity  and  our  rights.  An  hysterical  excitement  would  be 
out  of  place,  and  there  is  no  sign  among  us  of  its  being  felt.  We 
believe,  himibly,  gravely,  that  we  are  ready.  And  there  is  evidence 
in  our  literature  of  the  last  twelve  years  to  show  that  we  have 
been  preparing  ourselves  for  a  great  international  struggle  by 
the  games  we  have  loved  best  to  play,  the  stories  which  have  en- 
tertained us  mosl^  and  the  narratives  of  historical  adventures 
which  we  have  been  most  eager  to  read. 

EdMUKD  6OS8B. 
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Bt  their  efforts  to  surpass  each  other  in  the  magnificence  of 
their  displays,  foreign  countries  will  obtain  for  the  French  the, 
realization  of  their  prophecy  tliat  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900j 
will  be  the  climax  of  exposition  achievements. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been  notable  for  its  unparallele 
progress,  and  to  secTire  the  greatest  credit  for  assisting  in  thiaj 
upward  sweep,  and  to  obtain  the  emoluments  which  will  come 
fiom  a  fine  display,  more  than  fifty  nations  will  be  present  at  the 
exposition,  arrayed  in  the  best  they  can  produce.    They  will  not 
spare    money  to  secure  the  beet  effects,  and  will    follow    the 
French  in  adopting  "  quality,  not    quantit}',"  as   the  motto  by 
which  they  will  select  their  exhibits.    It  is  therefore  assured  that , 
the  best  crystallized  ideals  of  all  nations  will  be  displayed  in  the  i 
exhibits  and  their  installation,  and  that  the  exposition  in  every 
particular  will  be  of  unsurpassed  grandeur  and  perfection. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  exposition  is  in  the  heart  of  Paris, 
on  the  site  already  made  historical  by  four  international  expoci- 
tions.  The  beautiful  Seine  winds  its  way  through  it,  and  mag- 
nificent boulevards  with  stately  edifices  and  monuments  surrouocV 
and  traverse  it.  The  entire  city  of  Paris  is  to  be  greatly  beaut\, 
fied  by  additional  parks  and  gardens,  so  that  in  1900  it  will  liavt 
still  a  greater  charm  than  now,  and  serve  as  an  appropriate  ^^f 
ting  to  the  brilliant  exposition. 

The  passing  of  the  old  cent\u7  and  the  greeting  of  the  ne\y  ^i 
take  to  Paris  the  people  of  leisure  and  the  pleasure  ae^Vjgj,  otj 
every  clime.    The  wealthy,  the  purchasing  agents,  tlie  %5j\pjj^i, 
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sfid  experts,  representing  at  least  five  hundred  million  people,  will 
;l  nt.    Tliis  large  attendance  and  the  superb  exhibits  which 

I  Commercial  oompctitors  will  present  at  the  exposition, 
ider  it  obligatory  on  the  United  States  to  use  every  endeavor 
soaJce  a  display  of  every  natural  and  manufactured  product 
irilJ  equal  that  from  any  other  land.  It  will  be  the  opportu- 
laty  of  the  age  to  show  the  peoples  of  every  country,  through 
nds  of  representatives  present,  the  actual  superiority 
goods,  of  which  even  Americans  do  not  know,  and 
of  which  foreigners  have  not  learned,  and  cannot  learn,  unless  it 
is  demonstrated  to  them  by  placing  the  goods  before  their  eyes  in 
^competition  with  those  of  other  countries. 

Whatever  is  done  to  extend  American  trade  is  certain  to  ex- 
rrt  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
Prosaic  as  trade  may  be,  it  is  to-day  the  keynote  of  interna- 
ional  politics.  The  armies  and  navies  of  the  world  exist  but  for 
<>se  of  aiding  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  their 
for  this  extension.  Behind  the  pioneers  who  blazon 
ieir  way  through  hitherto  unconqiiered  territory,  go  the  mer- 
A  ho  buy  and  sell.  The  victory  of  Dewey  at  Manila  is 
id  as  the  presage  of  trade  with  the  Philippines,  which 
rill  mean  dollars  and  cents  in  the  pockets  of  the  American 
[people.  European  nations  are  now  armed  to  the  teeth  facing 
jcach  other  in  Asia,  merely  to  seize  trade  advantages.  The  mar- 
Iketi  of  the  world  are  the  prizes  for  which  they  are  constantly 

:  ted  States,  however,  is  not  compelled  to  resort  to 

toTce  to  obtain  trade  extensions;  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  meet  and  vanqui.<h  its  competitors  in  their  own  home  markets, 
*liUc  in  many  cases  they  are  forced  to  find  colonies  whose  mar- 
ktt»  ibejr  CBD  only  hold  by  establishing  a  monopoly.  This  coxin- 
trp  '  "'  ,.,  nation  of  the  world  in  industry,  but  it  has  not 

♦•T^  0  place  it  should  hold  in  commerce.    The  emi- 

^\  statiiitician,  Mnlhall,  6a3's: 

Vn\t«A  StatoaieadB  In  agrlcnltare,  witb  prodacta  greater  tbau 

the  United  Kintjdum  combined;  \a  manafactares  witb  a  pro- 

kttr  tiian  the  affuregate  output   of   the  factories  of  the  United 

^'^VtoiD,  Francv,  Auittria-HiiDfrary  and  Belgium  combined:  In  machinery 

*Uk ttdatiD  p-  <t?r  than  the  United  KicgdotD.AasrTia-HuDKar; and 

-UUrtmablDtMl  ^.  with  a  product  greater  than  the  United  Kingdom 

'  *"^'il»e»ooiDt)itik-n  (nr  nearly  one-third  that  o(  the  entire  world*;  in  rail* 

**"<ai9arUtlOQ,  witb  a  mileage  forty  p«r  cent,  greater  than  that  of  ali 
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Europe ;  in  forestry,  with  products  gr^stor  than  (.hut  of  all  Eorope  and 
Dearly  oae-half  of  the  total  products  of  tae  world  :  ia  &aherie8.with  a  ftftaXia 
product  than  the  United  Kingdom,  Russia  and  Germany  combined." 

From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  the  United  States  is 
$20,000,000,000  richer  than  Great  Britain;  yet  that  kingdom, 
with  one-thirtieth  the  area  and  a  little  more  than  one-half  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  enjoys  double  our  foreign  trade. 
Even  Germany,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  compared  with  the  United 
States  in  any  branch  of  industry,  in  1895  had  a  greater  foreign 
trade.  These  facts  are  positively  discreditable  to  the  United 
States  and  challenge  the  attention  of  our  statesmen.  Commerce 
is  the  one  thing  that  has  made  Great  Britain  great,  and  it  is 
the  important  factor  of  public  wealth. 

The  growth  of  the  United  States  during  recent  years  has 
clearly  proven  that  its  commerce  is  capable  of  material  increase. 
The  exports  per  capita  have  grown  from  $11.37  in  1895  to  $12.11 
in  1896,  and  $14.17  in  1897.  The  exporlis  of  manufactured 
products  have  been  quite  as  striking  in  their  growth.  In  propop* 
tion  to  the  percentage  of  total  exports,  the  exports  of  manufac- 
tures have  been  15.61  in  1892,  19.02  in  1893,  81.14  in  1894,  23.14 
in  1895,  36.48  in  1896  and  26.87  in  1897. 

These  figures  are  gratifying,  yet  they  by  no  means  represent 
the  full  possibilities  of  American  enterprise.  In  the  exports  of 
the  other  great  commercial  nations  finished  products  repre- 
sent a  far  greater  proportion  as  compared  with  raw  materials, 
and  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  them 
without  any  diminution  in  agricultural  exports.  While  the  United 
States  produces  fifty  per  cent,  more  hardware  than  Great  Britain, 
we  export  less  than  one-third  as  much.  Instances  of  the  same 
sort  might  be  multiplied. 

The  United  States  has  secured  only  one-seventh  of  the  exports 
that  go  to  the  countries  of  Australasia  and  Asia,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  852,000,000 — a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion  of  the  world — while  this  country  should  have  one-third  of 
the  commerce  that  goes  to  tliis  immense  field.  This  is  but  one 
illustration  to  show  our  trade  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  extensive  foreign  trade  it  does  enjoy  has  come  almost 
wholly  unsolicited,  the  producers  of  the  United  States  having 
been  occupied  in  filling  the  wants  of  home  demands.  But  its 
production  is  beginning  to  vastly  exceed  its  consumption,  and  it 
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must  go  abroad  for  commerce  and  take  advant^e  of  every  agency 
to  secure  it. 

Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
the  Treasury  Department,  has  compiled  tables  which  prove 
lelusiTely  that  the  international  expositions  in  which  the  United 
tes  has  been  interested  have  had  an  important  and  direct  effect 
in  iocrcasing  its  exports.  Prior  to  1876,  the  year  of  the  Cen- 
inial  Exposition,  the  balance  of  trade  had  been  against  the 
tited  States  to  the  amount  of  $2,236,406,(510.  In  the  preceding 
;hty«8even  years  the  United  States  witnessed  but  sixteen  an- 
balances  of  trade  in  its  favor.  After  the  e.xposition  the  tide 
irncd  in  favor  of  this  country,  and  in  the  twenty-three  yeara 
ice  then  it  has  witnessed  but  three  occasions  when  the  annual 
ice  of  trade  has  been  against  it.  Prior  to  1876  the  exports 
»ted  to  $12,309,653,384,  an  average  of  about  $141,000,000 
per  innttm,  while  the  imports  amounted  to  $14,546,994,000,  an 
aveiBge  of  about  $167,000,000  per  annum.  Since  187G  the  ex- 
Jrta  have  amounted  to  $18,662,344,445,  an  average  of  about 
$11,000,000  per  annum,  and  the  imports  amounted  to  $15,570,- 
193,  an  average  of  about  $077,000,000  per  annum.  It  will  be 
that  in  this  period  our  exports  have  been  more  than  fifty 
cent  in  excess  of  the  entire  eighty-seven  years  before  the  ei- 
id  that  the  average  annual  exportation  has  been  nearly 
[the  annual  exportation  prior  to  that  time. 
Kot  only  was  the  continuance  of  Ibis  increase  aided  by  the 
Colmnltian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893,  but  American  partici- 
pUion  ol  tJie  Paris  Expositions  of  1878  and  1889  was  followed 
Vj  a  material  increase  of  exports. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  more  American  firms  have  been 
i^Uloform  connections  abroad  and  extend  their  foreign  trade 
^  1893  than  ever  before,  and  to  the  Columbian  Exposition 
"Djhtpji  -aced  the  beginning  of  negotiations  which  have 

W  to  1  \  •/  of  many  recent  large  orders  for  Amorifan 


jhir  Kcpoits  compiled  by  Frederick  B.  Emory,  Di- 
^  ....  Bureau  of  American  Commerce,  contain  many  let- 

*^  tint  arc  Almost  pathetic  in  their  ojtpcals  to  American  mer- 
*^  to  take  advontftge  of  the  rich  trade  opportunities  which 
'Ptnait  to  p««B  neglected,  and  whioh  other  more  enterprising 
^"**«  hAve  ImpToved. 
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Carl  Bailey  Hurst,  United  States  Consul-GcneraJ  at  Vi 
in  a  letter  to  the  State  Department  says: 

"  Everywhere  Id  Earope  there  is  s  oonatantly  Increasing  demA&il  fi 
what  are  termed  "  American  Goods ; "  that  Is,  goods  made  in  the  Uni 
States.  In  the  first  place,  everythiag  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
80  neatly  and  trimly  made  that  it  at  once  catches  the  eye  of  a  foreigner.  la 
the  next  place  the  American  article  ia  honestly  made,  and  therefore  it  caq 
stand  the  closest  scrutioy  and  the  test  of  nse. 

"  It  ia  noticeable  that,  if  Europeans  come  into  poaaesslon  of  an  article 
American  mauafacture,  they  are  always  proud  of  it  and  qaiclc  toexhiltll 
it  on  all  occasions,  and  they  are  not  slow  to  let  the  fact  be  known  that  tt 
was  made  in  America.   They  acknowledge  the  taperiority  of  the  Amertoai 
goods  every  time." 

In  another  report  he  shows  how  American  glass  wins  recog- 
nition oven  in  Austria,  a  country  noted  for  its  ghissware. 

"  It  ia  frankly  admitted  here  that  the  American  cut-glass  is  finer,  axul 
more  elegantly  cat  than  any  manufactured  on  the  coDtlneotof  Europe,  ol 
even  in  England.  This  matter,  it  is  said,  ia  being  taken  seriously  by  tht 
manufacturers  here,  who  are  already  beginning  to  look  elsewhere  fora 
ket  for  their  goods.  The  same. ia  true  of  plate  glass,  looking-glaaa  pi 
etc.  Heretofore  manufacturers  and  exporters  In  Central  Europe  hav* 
a  large  and  lucrative  business  in  this  line  with  the  United  Sta 
coaoiry  affording  them  their  best  market,  but  many  jf  the  facto 
now  closed,  or  are  running  on  half  or  quarter  time  .and  the  plants 
bought  for  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  they  woald  have  brought  six 
seven  years  ago." 

Reports  of  a  similar  nature  come  from  France.    Walter 

Griffin,  Commercial  Agent  at  Limoges,  says  that  there  is  a 

demand  for  American  agricultural  machinery  of  every  kini 

well  as  for  sewing  machines.    He  further  says: 

"  There  is  probably  no  tool  employed  by  the  American  artisans,  oari 
ters,  masons,  plumbers,  lock-smiths,  woodworkers,  etc.,  that  could  not 
a  ready  and  profitable  sale  in  France.    As  these  goods  are  less  bulky  th 
and  different  in  shape  from,  the  French  ones,  they  mnst  be  shown,  and  tb 
excellence  proven  to  the  workmen  before  their  snperiority  ia  realised. 

"There  is  also  an  undoubted  demand  for  good   cooking  stoves 
ranges. '' 

Continuing,  Mr.  Griffin  tells  of  many  other  American  raanu 
factured  articles  which  the  French  would  buy,  if  the  opportunir 
were  offered  them. 

Frank  H.  Ma-son,  United  States  Consul-Oeneral  at  FrankfoH 
tells  of  the  demand  for  American  leather  goods,  particularly  &ho<$i 
He  writes: 

**  The  Bt.ateraent  is  hero  reiterated,  upon  the  Judgment  of  <• -•— | 

experts,  that  In  every  Important  German  cUv,  or  Urge  town,  ther*  41 

Mtabllthed,  with  practical  certainty  of  encoess,  an  Amerioaa  nUuc-xtur 
American  aboflt  are  offered  here  as  a  coitlf  luxury,  wbito  it  U  a  faoti 
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good  fiictorj-made  boots  and  shoes  are  cheaper,  qaality  considered,  ia  the 
UtiU«d  States,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  American  lumber  and 
(amltOTB  U  reported  aa  in  good  demand,  and  there  should  be  in  Germany  a 
tMt  more  (fxlensive  market  for  American  mechanics'  tools  that  has  yet  been 
dfTdoped." 

The  same  story  is  told  everywhere  of  the  demand  for  Ameri- 

ir.  goods,  but  these  goods  must  be  shown,  and  their  points 

•nee  made  evident,  in  order  to  awaken  the  natives  to  a 

proper  appreciation  of  their  advantages.     The  Consuls,  almost 

without  exception,  urge  that  commercial  travellers  be  sent  abroad 

^nd  atnples  exhibited.    It  would  be  futile  to  expect  the  natives 

buy  unless  this  i£  done. 

our  maootactnrersand  bnsinesanien  are  desirons  of  extending  their 
trade,  it  ia  indispensable  that  they  deal  with  it  in  a  proper  way," 
I  Herbert  de  Castro,  United  Statea  Consul-General  at  Rome.  "  They 
BMMt  do  irrellmiQary  or  missionary  work.  The  merchantt-  and  importers  of 
thlaeoaotry  will  not  come  to  as  unless  we  go  to  them  first,  aad  educate 
thMI  to  tb«  ose  of  otir  products.  Some  of  our  intelligent  commercial  trav* 
dm,  •opplled  with  adequate  samples,  would  accomplish  more  in  one  month 
thaa  lett«n  and  circulars  could  In  years.  The  method  may  be  somewhat 
eKpeaalro  tn  the  beginning,  but  the  Anal  results  could  not  fail  to  be 
CraHfylDK. 

**  Should  our  bnsineas  men  pay  as  much  attention  to  this  part  of  Europe 
I  Ui«y  bav»,  for  instaoce,  to  Mexico  and  some  of  the  South  American  coun- 
(ibey  would  soon  reap  the  beneflt  of  their  enterprise.  By  following  in 
}t»l«(is  of  the  European  exporters,  they  would  soon  learn  to  compete 
»fuUy  with  them.  When  American  products  are  once  introduced  on 
tkavmarke'ta,  and  are  well  kDown  and  appreciated,  they  will  not  fall  to 
coorauiad  the  prefertfuce  on  account  of  their  superiority." 

Such  metliods  as  are  urged  by  the  Consuls  are  expensive,  but 

tK»  Pari*  Exposition  will  oflFer  a  cheaper  way  to  achieve  the 

jlts,  Q&  American  goods  will  be  placed  side  by  side  with 

pEuropcan  manufacture,  for  comparison.    It  will  thus  be 

iQinecessaxy  to  establish  warehouses,  or  salesrooms  so  extensively 

U)!.,.  .1  ir  .„,.,j.j^  countries,  and  this  enormous  expense  will  be  en- 

'i''  I.    Although  American  goods  will  be  exhibited  only 

'^  Pam,  and  not  in  the  many  important  cities  of  the  various 

epTi"'-  -    'I-,,  thousands  of  visitors  and  experts  present  from 

*^'  '8  will,  upon  their  return  home,  disseminate  the  in- 

foniauon  there  obtained  of  the  superiority  of  our  productions. 

*^'' '^~  "    "   "^y-  receive  the  greatest  publicity  among  the 

^' .  lit  nations  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of 

^  and  at  the  lwi«t  possible  expense.  Besides  the  millions  of 
tif^-''-  ■■  '  •  .  'mated  that  over  two  million  foreigners  will 
"'  ad  if  the  United  States  is  well  represented 
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in  the  exhibits,  this  army  of  visitors  will  be  an  anny  of  commercial 
travellers  who  will  go  forth  into  cverj'  land  and,  in  the  language 
of  that  land,  praise  American  goods.    The  advantages  to  accru^ 
^^nll  be,  not  to  the  individual  exhibitors  only;  other  AmericaniH 
engaged  in  the  same  industry  will  be  benefited.     It  is  not  one 
particular  make  of  shoes,  or  one  particular  manufacturer's  f\imi- 
ture,  that  is  demanded,  but  American-made  shoes,  and  American- 
made  furniture.    It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Commissioner-Crencral 
so  to  install  this  country's  display  that  the  benefits  will  accrue^ 
to  the  whole  country.  H 

While  the  prime  motive  of  America's  display  will  be  the  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of  her  trade  with  foreign  countries — and  to 
accomplish  that  a  creditable  exhibit  is  necessary — it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  other  nations  are  working  to  the  same  end, 
and  will  likewise  use  every  effort  to  increase  their  individual  trade, 
even  at  the  expense  of  other  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  They,  too,  will  make  magnificent  displays,  and  to  coun- 
teract their  influence  it  is  necessary  that  the  United  States  shoul^^ 
get  together  an  exhibit  that  will  truly  represent  the  progress  oH^ 
this  country,  and  the  excellence  of  its  products,  as  compared  with 
the  exhibits  of  other  countries  which  will  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  them. 

In  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  alone,  ther 
is  invested  in  the  United  States  over  $.500,000,000,  and  this  m{ 
dustry  gives  employment  to  over  500,000  of  America's  best  me 
chanics  and  brightest  laboring  men.    Other  branches  of  industi 
have  proportionate  capital  invested,  and  employ  a  proportionat 
number  of  the  men  who  form  the  sinew  of  this  country  as 
nation.    A  loss  of  any  of  the  foreign  trade  would  mean  a  loa 
to  this  invested  capital;  it  would  throw  many  of  these  mechs 
ics  and  workmen  out  of  employment,  and  inflict  a  correspondii 
injury  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  President,  in  his  recent  annual  message  to  Congress,  witl 
reference  to  the  importance  of  the  participation  of  the  Unite 
States  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  says: 

"  Where  oar  artisans  bave  the  admitted  capacity  to  excel,  where  ou 
inventive  genlaa  has  Initiated  manv  of  the  grandest  dleooveriea  of  the 
Uter  days  of  the  centnry,  and  where  the  native  resoorcea  of  oar  land  mn  i 
limitless  as  they  are  valuable  to  supply  the  world's  needs,  Itiaonr  proTlBC 
aJi  It  should  be  our  earnest  care,  to  lead  in  the  march  of  human  proRrcn  and' 
not  rest  content  witb  any  seoondary  place.    Moreover,  if  thia  be  due  to  u«ir> 
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,  it  Is  no  leu  doe  to  the  great  F*reach  nation,  whose  gaeats  we  become, 
'sod  which  hss  In  to  many  ways  testified  its  wlabea  and  hope  that  oar  par- 
ticipation shall  befit  the  place  the  two  peoples  have  won  In  the  field  of 
imiTersal  developments" 

The  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  will  occupy  only  about  half  aa 
much  ground  a.s  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893. 
frasce  will  occupy  65  per  cent,  of  the  covered  area,  and  the 
Tnited  States  will  have  no  more  than  its  proportion  of  the  re- 
laining  45  per  cent.  At  Chicago  the  United  Slates  had  45  per 
it.  of  the  covered  space  in  grounds  extending  over  720  acres. 
Space  equal  to  that  obtained  by  any  other  country  has  been 
Hutted  to  tlie  United  States  in  each  of  the  twenty  pavilions 
rhich  will  form  the  exposition  proper;  a  site  for  a  national  build- 
areas  for  other  buildings  have  also  been  granted.  An 
iity  will  therefore  be  offered  to  show  the  diversity  of 
le  products  of  this  country,  and  from  the  anxiety  shown  by 
'  rs  and  producers  to  exhibit,  it  must  be  inferred  that 

of  the  exhibits  in  every  department  will  be  inferior 
none.    The  difficult  problem  will  be  to  install  them  so  as  to 
produce  the  best  effect,  and  obtain  the  best  results. 

Estimating  his  needs  by  what  he  had  at  the  World's  Colum- 

biu  Exposition,  nearly  every  manufacturer  has  asked  for  a  res- 

jwvttion  of  space,  which,  if  granted,  would  prevent  his  corapeti- 

[Ujft  from  exhibiting.     It  is  desired,  however,  that  the  greatest 

jiWc  number  of    producers   and    manufacturers    show   their 

kxl  '  if,  the  benefit  from  exhibiting  may  be  most  gener- 

»ll\  K'd,  and  that  the  United  States  may  carrj'  away  the 

'•^t  number  of  awards;  by  which  European  countries  judge 

^J^ly  of  the  qualities  of  a  nation's  products. 

That  this  may  be  done,  it  may  be  necessary  for  exhibitors 
tt  iDito  in  collective  exhibits  which  will  bear  a  national  char- 
^''  at  (ho  same  time,  the  individuality  of  the  ex- 

•iii  llective  national  exhibits  made  by  foreign  coun- 

^ti  Chicago  in  1893  were  the  moet  effective,  as  is  well  known, 
••  thi'ir  Commissioners  declare  in  their  reports  on  the  ex- 

Thp  Yftriou«  national  manufacturing  associations  realize  the 

QtAf^  to  the  whole  trade  and  the  country,  which  would 

such  m  policy,  and  have  expressed  their  approval  and  de- 

ii^  to  hftre  it  cairied  out  as  regards  their  respective  industries. 
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The  expense  to  the  government  of  such  exhibits  will,  how 
ever,  be  much  greater  than  if  everything  were  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  individuals;  tlie  cost  of  the  plans  and  installations  moit 
be  more  extensively  borne,  and  additional  experts  must  Iw  cin-j 
ployed.  It  is  on  account  of  this,  the  expense  necessary  to  erect  the 
national  building,  that  the  present  appropriation  of  $650,000  is 
inadequate,  and  that  the  expenditure  of  at  least  a  million  doltvs 
will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  United  States  to  make  a  display 
that  will  be  in  keeping  with  its  rank  as  a  commercial  nation. 
"A  million  dollars  will  not  be  an  extravagant  sum;  it  is  the  amount 
which  Special  Commissioner  Handy  deemed  nectssarj',  and  ii 
much  less  than  the  amount  which  other  nations  have  arranged 
to  expend  in  exploiting  their  industries  at  the  exposition. 

The  cla£;sification  of  the  exposition  contains  eighteen  groups, 
which  the  French  officials  have  united  into  eleven  departments, 
so-called,  a  director  being  placed  in  cliarge  of  each  to  superin- 
tend personally  the  installation  of  exhibits.  The  Commissioner- 
General  for  the  United  States  ha.s  selected  a  like  number  of 
chiefs  who  will  act  in  similar  capacity  for  this  country.  The 
men  chosen  are  experts  of  national  reputation  in  their  respective 
lines;  men  whose  names  assure  success  in  whatever  they  under- 
take. 

Unlike  past  expositions,  the  coming  one  will  have  the  raw 
material,  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  the  finished  products 
exhibited  side  by  side,  thereby  giving  to  the  dilTerent  sections  an 
added  attractiveness  by  showing  machinery  in  motion. 

In  ever}'  building  and  group  it  is  expected  that  the  United 
States  will  have  gome  new  invention  or  device  so  especially  at 
tractive  that  the  American  sections  will  prove  the  **clou"  of  th< 
j^xposition,  to  provide  which  the  officials  are  taxing  themselvcB; 
id  also  be  a  revelation  even  to  Americans. 

The  National  Building  will  be  an  oasis  where  Americana 
find  Americans,  and  rest  from  the  weariness  of  the  sigh' 
strangers. 

The  imveiling  of  the  l>afayctte  monument,  on  Jnly  4,  wi 
make  United  States  Day  the  most  conspicuously  reeplende: 
national  days. 

The  outlook  for  the  United  States  at  the  expoifition 
cellent.  The  co-operation  of  mannfaclurers  and  producers, 
is  already  assured,  and  the  assistance  of  Congress  through  an 
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tional  appropriation^  will  enable  us  to  make  an  exhibit  in  all 
lines  that  will  be  not  only  creditable,  but  conducive  to  still  further 
prosperity. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  now  upon  America,  marvelling  at 
its  recent  prowess  upon  the  sea,  and  wondering  what  this  Child 
of  the  West  will  do  next.  While  this  is  so,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  prove  that,  in  the  arts  of  peace,  America  is  no  less 
supreme  than  in  the  science  of  war.  But  this  can  no  more 
be  done  without  the  expenditure  of  money  than  can  victories  of 
war  be  won.  The  increase  of  the  present  appropriation  to  one- 
half  the  sum  that  would  be  necessary  to  build  one  second-rate 
battleship,  would  be  sufficient  to  assure  a  victory  that  would 
prove  of  vastly  more  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
than  did  the  recent  success  of  their  arms. 

fBaDi]<rAND  W.  Peck. 
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Things  are  going  to  change.  The  time  is  soon  coming, 
coming  indeed  at  giant's  strides,  when  babies  will  cease  to- be 
born  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths.  No  man  need  be  afraid 
to  be  called  a  Utopian,  a  Socialist,  or  an  Anarchist,  who  says  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  legislatures  of  all  the  civilized  nations 
in  the  world  will  be  busy  settling  social  questions;  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  every  man  will  have  to  work,  and  when  no  one  will 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  wealth  without  returning 
some  equivalent  for  it  to  the  community. 

That  will  not  be  the  reign  of  Socialism,  much  less  of  Anarch- 
ism, for  both  systems  are  utterly  and  wretchedly  wrong  in  that 
they  suppress  competition.  Society  will  never  be  so  organized 
that  the  lazy,  the  drunkard,  the  improvident,  the  dissolute,  will 
have  as  much  chance  of  success  in  life  as  the  intelligent,  the  in- 
dustrious, the  frugal,  the  saving,  and  the  generally  well-behaved. 
Xo,  no;  the  fittest  will  always  survive,  but  everyone  shall  be  of- 
fered a  chance.  All  I  say  is  this:  A  society  in  which  the  workers 
live  in  poverty,  often  in  a  state  bordering  on  starvation,  while  the 
idlers  live  in  unbridled  luxury,  I  say  that  society  is  wrongly  organ- 
ized. All  my  sympathies  are  for  those  M'ho  do  the  work.  The 
men  who  build  our  houses,  often  at  the  risk  of  their  lives;  the 
men  who  make  the  railways;  the  men  who  bury  themselves  in  the 
earth,  and,  lying  on  their  backs  for  hours  in  the  mines,  procure 
coal  for  our  comfort;  those  men  draw  my  sympathies  much  more 
than  those  who  yawn  in  their  clubs  all  day  long,  attend  races,  and 
remember  their  days  by  their  utter  uselessness  only. 

I  believe  that  people  will  not  be  really  cheerful,  contented  and 
happy  60  long  as  they  know  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  their 
fellow-creatures  are  wringing  their  hands  in  despair. 
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The  really  cheerful  and  happy  people  in  the  world  are  those 
who  are  satisfied  to  be  little,  to  do  little  and  to  know  little.  The 
only  really  rich  people  are  those  who  are  rich,  not  in  what  they 
actually  possess,  but  in  what  they  know  how  to  do  without.  If 
you  doubt  it,  go  to  a  theatre,  and  look  at  the  bored  faces  that 
occupy  the  boxes  and  the  orchestra  stalls,  and  at  the  cheerful, 
eager,  happy  ones  that  occupy  the  upper  circle  and  the  gallery. 
Look  at  the  occupants  of  those  gorgeous  carriages  who  "do" 
Rotten  Eow  or  the  Avenue  des  Acacias  as  in  duty  bound,  and  the 
happy,  cheerful,  orderly  crowds  who  enjoy  a  Sunday  afternoon  in 
the  Versailles  Gardens. 

I  feel  much  more  happy,  comfortable  and  cheerful  after  my 
good,  simple,  every-day  dinner,  quietly  enjoyed  with  my  family, 
with  my  dog  begging  by  my  side,  my  cat  perched  on  the  top  of  an 
annchair  blinking  and  waiting  for  a  chance  to  be  noticed,  and  my 
parrot  suggesting  a  "thank  yon,  so  good  for  Polly" — ^yes,  yes, 
much  more  happy  than  I  do  after  a  banquet  or  a  huge  iable  d'hote 
dinner. 

I  remember  one  evening,  at  a  dinner  in  America,  I  was  sit- 
ting at  table  by  the  side  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.    The  menu 
was  in  length  what  an  American  menu  is  on  such  occasions.     The 
swallowing  and  digesting  of  it  explains  the  miracle  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  according  to  a  well-known  negro  who  had  been  told 
that  fifteen  thousand  loaves  and  fishes  had  been  eaten  by  five  peo- 
ple:   "De  miracle  was  dey  didn't  bust."    In  the  midst  of  that 
wwtt,  just  before  the  roast  viands  and  the  famous  canvas-back 
duck,  was  written  "  Bum  Sherbet,"  which  most  of  us  had  with  a 
figarette  and  a  ten  minutes'  rest.    Now,  in  France,  we  have  no 
sherbet  at  such  a  time;  but  I  don't  say  this  to  suggest  that  the 
Americans  are  wrong.    Not  at  all;  cJiacum  a  so»  gSut.     Full  of 
°>y  stupid  French  notions  apd  prejudices,  however,  I  could  not 
™lp  remarking  to  my  neighbor:  "  How  strange  !  an  alcoholic 
»>ter  ice  between  meat  dishes  !    What  is  the  object  ?  "  "  Well," 
replied  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  "  it  cools  you  and  it  enables 
,von  to  go  on."    I  sat  aghast,  and  said  to  him:     "  I  see,  it  enables 
Jon  to  go  on,  and,"  I  added,  "  perhaps,  in  the  street  next  to  this, 
^^  is  some  poor  desolate  mother  with  only  milkless  breasts  to 
«8tt  to  a  starving  babe  1 "  "  Ah,"  he  quickly  retorted,  "  if  we 
'new  where  she  was,  we  should  go  to  her  and  help  her."    "  But," 
I  «id,  "  if  caief oi  enquiries  were  made,  we  should  know  where 
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le  is,  for  she  ia  close  by  and,  alas,  everywhere.**  There  is  enough, 
good  food  wasted  at  the  public  dinners  and  hotel  tables  d  'b^fe  of 
every  large  American  city  to  feed  all  the  hungry.  Well,  all  I  say 
is  this:  When,  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  we  tell  our  graud  or  great- 
grandchildren that,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  tool 
a  sherbf  t  "  in  nrdpr  to  cool  ourselves  so  as  tn  be  able  to  go  on,' 
when,  8  few  yards  off,  the  most  abject  poverty  was  rampant,  they 
will  not  believe  us;  at  any  rate,  they  will  not  believe  that  we  wew 
Christians.     But,  by  that  time,  maybe,  they  will  have  started  i 

new  religion:  the  religion  of  Christ. 

*     *     * 

One  of  the  causes  of  French  cheerfulness  is  to  be  found  in  thi 
settling  of  the  land  question  by  the  French  Revolution,  not  in  th 
way  I  should  like  it  to  be,  for  I  hold  that  the  Earth  was  mennt 
for  the  human  race,  and  not  for  a  few  privileged  ones,  even  if  theee 
few  were  many.  Yet,  for  a  hundred  years  the  land  in  France  hn* 
been  marketable,  with  the  result  that  we  have  a  contented  peaa- 
nntry,  who  own  their  bit  of  land,  live  in  it  and  on  it,  and  work  it 
themselves.  If  the  land  is  not  to  be  nationalized,  at  any  rate  it 
should  not  be  meant  to  keep  three  kinds  of  people,  landlords  who 
do  nothing  for  it.  tenants  who  improve  it  for  hmdlordp,  and  la- 
borers who  starve  on  it.  However,  as  it  is,  we  have  a  landed  pro- 
prietary, happy  and  contented. 

Before  the  French  Revolution  the  laud  bolonged,  as  it  d<»ea 
in  England  now,  to  a  few  dukes,  marquises  and  earls,  who,  to  pos- 
sess it,  only  took  the  trouble  to  be  bom.    Their  ancestors  hai 
been  given  that  land  as  a  reward,  some  for  g^ent  ser\ices  i^ 
to  King  and  country,  others  for  some  bellicose  exploits  th;; 
probably  be  rewarded  to-day  with  twenty  years  of  penal  servitude. 
But  those  worthy  nucostors  of  our  dukes,  marquises  and  earls 
not  given  that  land  for  nutbing;  they  had  some  duties  to  perl 
in  return.     In  time  of  ^-ar  they  had  to  levy  troops  at  their 
expense  for  the  defence  of  the  land  against  ft  fon-ign  inv 
That  was  the  price  for  their  tenure  of  the  land.     Their  dei 
ants  went  on  keeping  the  land,  but  ceased  to  pay  for  it«  def( 
id  the  people  found  that  they  had  to  do  this  thcmw>lveB  a 
»rice  of  their  own  starvation.     The  difference  between  the 
of  those  ancestors  and  of  their  descendants  is  well  illustrated 
interesting  and  amusing  incident  in  Voltaire's  life. 

Voltaire  had  taken  a  box  at  the  Opera  and  was  installed 
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rub  ladiejJ,  when  the  Duke  of  Lauzun,  one  of  the  worst  libertines 
time  of  Louie  XV,,  urrivcd  and  asked  for  a  box.  He  was 
BtfuUy  informed  that  all  the  boxes  were  taken.  "  That  may 
u,  he  Haid,  *'  but  I  see  Voltaire  in  one,  turn  him  out."  In  those 
imiM  tJko»e  things  tould  happen,  and  Voltaire  had  to  be  turned 
it.  No  doubt  he  preferred  that  to  being  turned  in-side  tlie 
Jastille,  He  brought  an  action  against  the  duko  to  recover  the 
l^riue  he  had  paid  for  the  box.  *'  What !  '*  exclaimed  the  advocate 
yt  the  duke,  "  is  it  M.  de  Voltaire  who  dares  to  plead  against  the 
>ukc  of  Lauzun,  whose  great-grandfather  was  the  first  to  get  on 
ie  walls  of  La  Rochelle  against  the  Protestants,  whose  grand- 
ither  look  twelve  cannons  from  the  Dutch  at  Utrecht,  whose 
ithcr  captured  two  standards  from  the  English  at  Fontenoy, 

pho "     "  Oh,  but  excuse  me,"  interrupted  Voltaire  in  the 

irt,  "  I  am  not  pleading  against  the  Duke  of  Lauzun  who  was 

Irst  on  the  walla  of  La  Rochelle,  nor  against  the  duke  who  took 

reive  cannons  from  the  Dutch  at  Utrecht,  nor  against  the  duke 

rho  cafitured  two  standards  from  the  English  at  Fontency;  I  am 

ttgjiinst  the  Duke  of  Lauzun  who  never  captured  any- 

^ti....^  ..*  his  life  except  my  box  at  the  Opera."    It  seems  to  me 

it  thia  ia  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.    In  spite  of  warnings 

>niing  from  all  sides,  the  aristocracy  would  not  see  what  was 

on  around  them  and  what  was  slowly,  but  surely,  coming. 

»t  preacher  ilassillon,  ninety  years  before  the  Revolution, 

L'tcfl  the  downfall  of  the  nobles,  but  they  took  no  heed,     Vol- 

(ttrd  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  seventy  years  later,  wrote  books. 

I  The  latter  wrote  one  that  was  called  "  Tlie  Social  Contract"    The 

WMtocracy  laughed  at  it  and  called  it  a  mere  theory;  but,  as  Car- 

Ijle  one*?  «aid  in  his  own  brutal  way:  "  Their  skins  went  to  bind 

tKe  Kcood  edition  of  that  book,"  their  land  was  put  up  to  auction 

m'  !e  acquired  it.    The  aristocracy  ceased  to  be  a  power 

Up;        IV. 

■re  the  Revolution,  the  French  peasant  was  a  sort  of  wild 
iTi:;  ,  ']■■'.'■.,  livid,  burnt  with  the  sun,  bound  to  the  soil,  which 
^*  '■  !^  aaJ  stirred  with  an  unflagging  patience.  At  night  he 
<ttiicd  to  his  den,  and  fed  on  black  bread,  water  and  roots.  No 
•"  '  '    ".  de  Sevign^  was  able  to  exclaim:  "These  peo- 

}f  -       lit-n  the  tremble  of  sowing,  digging  and  reaping, 

^  49)enre  out  to  lack  of  tlut  bread  which  they  have  grown." 
'f'^j  the  French  peasant  lives  in  his  own  cottage  and  cultivates 
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his  own  field.  His  ideal  of  life  is  the  independence  which  is  the 
fruit  of  labor  and  economy.  He  is  satisfied  with  very  little  in  the 
days  of  his  strength,  because  the  prospect  of  eating  his  own  bread 
near  the  door  of  his  own  cottage  when  his  strength  is  gone  makes 
him  happy.  So  he  works  steadily,  with  a  cheerful  wife  who  is  a 
true  helpmate.  She  knows  that  her  husband  is  not  a  gentleman, 
and  she  does  not  try  to  play  the  lady.  She  is  not  "  at  home  "  once 
a  week,  and  does  not  indulge  in  the  high  handshake.  She  gets 
up  at  five  in  the  morning  to  feed  the  pigs  herself,  and  that  is  why 
the  pigs  in  France  look  cheerful,  too. 

*    *    * 

France  has  been  fortunate  in  possessing  a  writer,  the  greatest 
and  most  influential  French  prose  writer  of  the  century,  Ernest 
Kenan,  who  made  himself  the  apostle  of  the  Gospel  of  Cheerful- 
ness. 

Ernest  Renan  has  often  been  compared  to  Voltaire.    Like  him, 
he  was  trained  under  ecclesiastical  influence  and  intended  for  the 
vocation  of  a  priest.    Like  him,  he  was  vaccinated,  but,  somehow, 
it  did  not  take.    Like  Voltaire,  he  wrote  the  most  easy,  clear, 
limpid,  logic  prose,  but  there  the  resemblance  ends.    Voltaire  en- 
lightened the  world  by  his  profound  learning,  and  entertained  it 
by  his  marvellous  cutting  wit;  but  Henan  improved  it.  The  sneers 
and  sarcasms  of  Voltaire  often  excited  hatred;  the  kind  and 
healthy  writings  of  Renan  excited  love,  and  made  people  more 
happy  and  cheerful.     Both  are  still  called  atheists  by  the  bigots, 
as  they  were  in  their  own  times,  but  neither  of  them  was.     It  was 
Voltaire  who  uttered  the  famous  saying  that  "  if  God  did  not  al- 
ready exist,  we  should    have  to  invent  Him."    As  for    Ernest    ■ 
Renan,  certainly  his  God  is  not  the  small,  petty,  revengeful  God   « 
that  some  narrow-minded  pigmies  have  created  in  their  own  im-  j 
age,  that  God  who  spends  His  time  in  counting  the  hairs  on  the  l 
heads  of  the  human  race,  but  a  groat,  good,  merciful  God,  the  God  \ 
who  commands  us  to  love  one  another,  the  God  of  love,  mercy 
and  charity.    Ernest  Renan  loved  humanity  with  all  its  weak- 
nesses, even  because  of  its  weaknesses.     He  held  that  people  are 
often  lovable  on  account  of  a  hundred  little  failings  and  weak- 
nesses.    He  sometimes  pitied  the  world,  but  never  scolded  it.     Ho 
was  a  great,  gentle,  lofty  spirit,  the  greatest  thinker  and  scholar 
of  his  time,  who  thought  like  a  man,  felt  like  a  woman,  sometimes 
acted  like  a  child,  and  always  wrote  like  an  angel.    Through  hifl' 
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the  world  has  been  made  better  and  happier.     He  loved 

i,  and  improved  tliu  feeling  of  inau  toward  man.  He  taught 
the  world  to  be  happy  by  tolerance  and  cheerful  by  moderation. 

Ernest  Benan  had  no  patience  with  the  idea,  prevalent  among 
slf-made  men.  that  their  accumulation  of  wealth  confers  a  benefit 

)n  the  community.  Being  convinced  that  money  gained  must 
be  money  lost  by  some  one  else,  he  despised  greed.  A  like  idea 
of  political  economy  is  very  old-fashioned,  but  it  is  still  prevalent 
nmnng  the  inhabitants  of  Brittany,  the  birthplace  of  Renan,  and, 
who  knows  ?  human  opinion  will  perhaps  come  back  to  it  one  day. 
In  the  meantime,  Kenan  claims  immunity  for  the  Bretons,  those 
survivors  of  an  old  world,  iu  which  this  harmless  error  has  kept 
alive  the  tradition  of  self-sacrifice,  a  race  perfectly  unfit  for  com- 
merce, and  whom  we  find  in  all  the  professions,  doctors,  sailors, 
soldiers,  writers,  a  happy  and  cheerful  race. 

Renan  dreaded  for  men  the  idea  of  a  luxurious  life.  The  cost 
of  enjoyment  in  age  is  in  abstemiousness  in  youth.  Mr.  John 
liuekin  says  that  it  was  the  paucity  of  toys  which  made  him  enjoy 
pleaauxes  late  in  life.  His  palate  is  now  unimpaired  because,  as 
a  child,  he  never  had  more  than  a  taste  of  sweets.  "  I  am  cheer- 
ful," once  wrote  Renan,  "because,  having  had  few  amusements 
when  young,  I  hav«  kept  my  illusions  in  all  their  freshness." 

Cheerfulness  depends  upon  illusions,  upon  not  too  rigorously 
determining  to  see  all  truths  in  life.  Even  superstition  feeds 
cheerfulness,  and  should  not  be  shunned  like  fanaticism,  which 
kills  it.  Cheerfulness  depends  upon  having  beliefs,  belief  in 
friendship,  belief  in  all  that  helps  to  make  living  beautiful,  and 
the  saddest  experience  in  life  is  to  be  deceived  and  thereby  lose 
A  belief  or  an  illusion.  Children  are  happy  and  cheerful  because 
they  are  full  of  illusions,  of  beliefs,  and  of  confidence. 

When  we  are  told,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  that  "  except 
WO  become  as  little  children,  we  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven/'  I  am  disposed  to  thus  interpret  the  verse:  "  Except 

become  as  little  children,  confident,  believing  and  unconscious 

malice,  we  shall  not  be  happy  in  this  world."  When  I  read: 
"  Happy  are  ihe  poor  in  spirit,  because  they  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,"  I  feel  disposed  to  say:  "  Happy  are  those 
who  arc  determined  not  to  know  all  the  truths  in  life,  because 
th«y  shall  be  happy  in  this  world." 

Ernest  Renan  would  say  to  you:     "  Make  money  that  you  may 
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possess  it;  but  do  not  aim  at  making  too  much,  for  fear  it  should 
possess  you.  Money  cannot  buy  everything.  It  cannot  buy 
health,  life,  or  love.  If  you  were  a  hundred  times  richer  than  you 
are,  you  could. not  multiply  your  wants  and  pleasures  by  one  hun- 
dred. You  could  not  eat  or  drink  a  hundred  times  more  than 
you  do  now."  There  is  truth  and  philosophy  in  that  remark  of  the 
English  drunkard  staggering  in  the  gutter:  "  If  I  was  the  bloom- 
ing Dook  of  Westminster,  I  could — ^not — ^be — ^more — drunk — ^than 
— I — am.**  Kenan  would  say  to  you.  Don't  take  life  too  seriously, 
when  you  are  old,  you  will  remember  life  with  pleasure  only  by 
the  hundreds  of  little  follies  you  have  indulged  in,  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  innocent  little  temptations  you  have  succumbed  to. 
Avoid  perfect  people  and  angels  of  all  sorts — this  side  of  the 
grave.  Man  will  never  be  perfect;  love  him  with  all  his  imper- 
fections. Never  resist  impulses  of  generosity,  they  will  make  you 
cheerful,  nay,  healthy.  They  will  give  color  to  your  cheeks  and 
prevent  your  flesh,  in  old  age,  from  turning  into  yellow,  dried-up 
parchment.  Come  home  with  pockets  full  of  presents  for  the 
children.  Let  them  put  their  little  hands  right  to  the  bottom  of 
those  pockets.  You  will  be  repaid,  amply  repaid,  by  their  holding 
out  their  little  round  faces,  to  thank  you  in  anticipation  of  what 
they  know  you  have  done  for  them.  That  may  be  cupboard  love 
— of  course  it  is;  every  love,  except  a  mother's,  is  Qupboard  love — 
never  mind  that;  if  you  will  make  up  your  mind  not  to  expect  too 
much  from  man,  you  will  be  satisfied  with  getting  what  you  can 
from  children. 

*    •    * 

The  most  real,  the  sweetest  pleasures  in  life  are  the  pleasures    ■ 
of  poverty.  ] 

There  died,  in  Edinburgh,  a  few  years  ago,  a  cheerful,  happy- . « 
looking  old  woman,  who  sold  sweets  to  the  children  of  the  Cow- 
gate,  that  wretched,  squalid  spot  of  the  Scottish  capital.     Her 
whole  stock  was  worth  about  a  couple  of  shillings,  and  she  once 
told  me  that  when  at  the  end  of  the  day  she  had  made  six  or 
eight  pence  profit  she  was  quite  satisfied.    Alas,  there  are  many 
children,  in  the  Cowgate,  who  never  felt  in  tlie  hollow  of  their  - 
bands  a  half-penny  or  even  a  farthing,  and  who,  on  beholding  the 
old  woman's  basket  full  of  shiny  white,  pink  and  rose  candies,  \ 
would  throw  a  side  glance  of  envy  and  pass  on,  sad  and  dejected, 
or  stop  a  few  seconds,  with  their  fingers  in  their  mouths.    Seldom. 
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was  a  child,  who  could  not  afford  tp  pay  her,  allowed  to  pass  that 
basket  without  receiving  one  for  love.  One  day,  coming  out  of 
school,  the  children  looked  for  the  old  womaia  in  vain.  She  was 
dead.  At  her  funeral,  hundreds  of  barefooted  little  boys  and  girls 
in  rags  followed  their  departed  friend  down  the  Cowgate. 

WTien  that  old  woman  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Heaven,  there 
were  more  angels  to  meet  her  and  take  her  to  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty  than  there  would  be  for  the  arrival  of  all  the  dukes  in 
Christendom.  If  there  are  social  sets  in  Heaven,  I  guess  that  old 
woman  is  a  leader  of  fashion  among  the  ^our-hundred  there— or 
my  idea  of  Heaven  is  altogether  wrong. 

Max  O'Bbll. 


RECENT  PHASES  OF  LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

BT  JOHN  BURROUGHS. 


I. 

TuK  criticism  of  criticism  is  one  of  the  marked  literary  cliar- 
nctcristios  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Kurone.  It  is  seen  in  France  in  Brunetidre's  essays  and  in 
HoiuuHjuin's  "Scientific  Criticism;"  in  England,  in  the  recent 
work  of  Wni.  B.  Worsfold  on  the  "  Principles  of  Criticism**  and 
in  Mr.  John  11.  Robertson's  two  volumes  of  "Essays  Toward  a 
Critii'sjl  Method:"  in  this  countr}',  in  Mr.  Howells's  "Criticism 
nnd  Kiotion,"  in  Prof.  Johnson's  "Elements  of  Criticism**  and 
in  tho  still  num*  rwont  work  of  Prof.  Sears  on  "Methods  and 
Prinoiplos  of  t>iticism,''  besides  the  numerous  discussions  of  the 
subjott  in  the  nia^zincs  and  literary  journals. 

One  of  the  latest  pha^ses  of  the  subject  was  recently  dia- 
<iissitl  bv  rrofojijior  (.)v<oar  L.  Triggs,  of  Chicago  University, 
uihb  r  tbo  b«\nil  of  "  IVmocratic  Criticism."  When  Profea- 
^o^  TrijicK  first  br»\nohcHi  this  subject,  a  year  or  two  ago,  in 
A  wo'itoni  litorarv  journal,  several  voices  of  protest — mostly  those 
of » ono::o  profos.<ors — wore  hoard.  One  of  them  asked,  ironically, 
\\b\  utM  ha\o  a  «1onwratio  botany  and  zoology  and  geology  and 
nslionor.w.  oto.  :  1  think  it  may  be  said  in  reply  that,  so  far 
AS  «b-i\io<  nu  Y  is  lv!isi\l  upon  natural  law  and  means  free  inqoiiy, 
A  ijuv  iliM  :^r..l  no  fa\or,  wo  have  these  things  already.  All 
M  \\'\wc  1"^  .'i  r.uMr.iio.  in  the  souse  that  it  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
M»n'',  has  no  pnvr.-iiijios,  stoj^s  at  no  arbitrary  boundaries,  and 
j»)aion  :\\\  tlun:rs  iMi  an  i^qual  footing  before  natural  law.  No 
,bmb(.  rtl>o.  >«ion»o  ^^.rov■:l^■  makes  for  democrac)'.  When  it 
brt!.  sbown  15N  tbo  oolostijil  laws  working  here  under  foot  as  well 
M*  \\\  tho  h«\non>.  «n«'.  ths;  all  things  are  made  of  one  stu^ 
a  \m  «uiik>n}i  smooth  tbo  «ay  for  domoonitic  ideas  and  ideals. 
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|U1»  pure  flcience  is  outside  the  domain  of  literature,  and 
!BOt  reflect  a  people's  life  and  character  as  literature  does.  It 
docs  not  hold  the  mirror  of  man's  imagination  up  to  nature,  but 
)lves  nature  in  tJie  alembic  of  his  understanding.  It  is  not 
)nent  of  personality,  as  art  is,  but  an  index  of  the  devel- 
aud  progress  of  the  impersonal  reason.  But  when  we 
enter  the  region  of  the  sentiments  and  the  emotions — the  sub- 
jective world  of  criticism,  literature,  art — the  case  is  different. 
Here  we  find  reflected  social  and  arbitrary  distinctions;  here  we 
find  mirrored  the  spirit  and  temper  of  men  as  they  are  acted 
Qpon  and  modified  by  the  social  organism  and  the  ideals  of 
diUcrcnt  times  and  races.  A  democratic  community  will  have 
stimdards  of  escellcnce  in  art  and  criticism  differing  from  those 
of  an  aristocratic  community,  and  will  be  drawn  by  diilcrent 
(^u&lltlcs.  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Triggs  was  quite  right  in 
that  a  criticism  that  C!?timates  literarj-  features  according 
lute  standards,  that  clings  to  the  past,  that  cultivates  the 
academic  spirit,  tliat  la  exclusive  and  unsympathetic,  may  justly 
called  aristocratic;  and  that  a  criticism  that  follows  more  the 
iparatjve  method,  that  adheres  to  principles  instead  of  to 
•tandsrds,  and  lays  the  stress  upon  the  vital  and  the  character- 
in  a  manV  work,  rather  than  upon  its  form  and  extrinsic 
itj,  is  essentially  democratic. 

No  doubt  the  ideal  of  the  monumental  works  of  antiquity 
Itially  anti-democratic.  It  was  fostered  by  an  exclusive 
It  goes  with  the  idea  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
of  A  privileged  class,  and  is  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  our  times. 
The  Catholic  tradition  in  religion  and  the  classical  tradition  in 
lilerature  are  as  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  democracy  as  is  the 
iDonarchial  tradition  in  politics.  They  are  all  branches  from  the 
MX!  The  classical  tradition  begat  Milton,  but  it  did  not 

bcj;  .^pere,  the    most    marvelous   genius    of    the    modern 

vorid.  To  the  classic  tradition,  as  it  spoke  through  Voltaire, 
was  a  barbarian.  Indeed,  Shakspere's  art  was  cs- 
democratic,  how  much  soever  it  may  have  occupied  it- 
mU  with  royal  and  aristocratic  personages.  It  is  as  free  as  an 
BMtged  bird^  and  pa\s  no  tribute  to  classic  models.  Its  aim  is 
fanmd  movement,  fusion  and  vitality,  rather  than  outward  har- 
Btonj  and  proportion.  A  Greek  play  is  like  a  Greek  temple — 
diaite^  icvere,  synunetrical,  beautiful.     A  play  of  Shakspere  is. 
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as  Dr.  Johnson  long  ago  suggested,  more  like  a  wood  or  a  piooc 
of  free  nature.  j 

°-  .  I 

Democratic  and  aristocratic  may  not  be  the  best  terms  to 
apply  to  the  two  opposing  types  of  critics — men  like  Matthew 
Arnold  or  the  French  critic,  Ferdinand  Bruneti6re,  on  the  one! 
hand,  both  the  spokesmen  of  authority  in  letters;  and  men  like 
Sainte-Beuve  and  Anatole  France,  and  the  yoimger  generation  of 
English  and  American  critics  on  the  other,  men  who  are  morej 
tolerant  of  individual  differences  and  more  inclined  to  seek  the 
reason  of  each  work  within  itself.  Yet  these  tcruu  indicate  fairly 
well  two  profoundly  different  types. 

Brunetiere  is  a  militant  and  dogmatic  critic,  as  we  saw  hj] 
his  severe  denunciation  of  Zola  while  lecturing  in  this  country  j 
]&it  year.  One  of  his  eulogists  speaks  of  him  aa  the  *'  autocrat) 
of  triumphant  convictions."  Of  democratic  blood  in  his  rritJjij 
there  is  very  little.  He  reflects  the  old  orthodox  and  aristocratic] 
spirit  in  his  dictum  that  nature  is  not  to  be  trusted;  that  boUiJ 
in  taste  and  in  morals  what  comes  natural  to  u*  and  gives  uaj 
pleasure  is,  for  that  very  reason,  to  be  avoided.  Nature  is  de- 
praved. In  morals,  w^ould  wu  attain  to  virtue,  we  must  go  coonter  i 
to  her;  and  in  art  and  literature,  would  we  attain  to  wisdom,  we  I 
must  distrust  what  we  like.  This  suspicion  of  nature  was  thei 
keynote  of  the  old  theology,  which  found  its  authority  in  a  mirao-1 
ulous  revelation,  and  it  is  the  keynote  of  the  old  Aristotelian  criti-] 
cism,  which  found  its  authority  in  a  body  of  rules  deduced  from] 
the  masters.  The  new  theology  looks  for  a  scientific  basis  for  i< 
lorals,  or  seeks  for  the  sanction  of  nature  herself;  and  demo- 
itic  criticism  aims  to  stand  upon  the  same  basis,  and  cleaves  to] 
principles  and  not  to  standards,  not  by  yielding  to  the 
prices  of  uninformed  taste,  but  by  seeking  the  law  atid 
of  every  work  within  itself.  We  no  longer  judge  of  the  worth 
a  man  by  his  creed,  but  by  what  he  is  in  and  of  himself;  bjr 
natural  virtues  and  aptitudes,  and  we  no  longer  condemn  a  wori 
of  art  because  it  breaks  with  the  old  traditions. 

Arnold  was  of  similar  temper  with  Brunrtierc.    Hia  elements] 
of  style  are  "  dignity  and  distinction,"  a  part  of  the  rm-j 

dition,  a  survival  from  the  feudal  and  aristocratic  wn  m 

literature  of  courts  and  courtiers,  as  distinguished  from  a  lit 
crature  of  the  people,  a  democratic  literature.     Disdnction  oi 
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f,  distinction  of  manners,  distinction  of  dress  and  equi- 

they  are  all  of  a  piece,  and  adhere  in  the  aristocratic  and 

"monan^hical  ideal.     The  special  antipathy  of  this  ideal  is  the 

oomninn;  all  commonness  is  vulgar.    When  Arnold  came  to  this 

conatry  and  became  interested  in  the  lives  of  Grant  and  Lincoln, 

1     '        1  them  both  wantinj^  in  distinction — there  wm  no  savor  of 

ocratic  in  their  words  or  uiannere.    And  the  criticism  is 

le.    From  all  accounts.  Grant  presented  a  far  less  distinguished 

ce  at  Appomattox  than  did  Lee;  and  Lincoln  was  easily 

in  aristocratic  graces  by  some  members  of  his  cabinet. 

the  predominant  quality  of  the  two  men  was  their  im- 

Minness.    Washington  and  Jefferson  came  much  nearer 

Htie  ideal.     Lincoln  and  Grant  both  had  greatness 

1  tbc  first  order,  but  their  type  was  democratic  and  not  aris- 

tic.    The  aristocratic  idea!  of  e.tcellence  embraces  different 

liw;  there  is  more  pride,  more  exclusiveness  in  it;  it  holds 

re  by  traditions  and  special  privilegea.    Lincoln  had  less  dis- 

on  than  Sumner  or  Chase,  Grant  less  than  Sherman  or  Lee, 

h  had  an  excellence  the  others  had  not.    The  choice,  the 

ed,  the  cultured,  belong  to  one  class  of  excellencies;  the 

*'  -  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  belong  to  another  and  more  fun- 

al  kind.    Arnold  himself  had  distinction;  he  had  urban- 

,ty,  lucidity,  proportion,  and  many  other  classic  virtues,  but 

had  not  breadth,  sympathy,  heartiness,  commnnnesi?.       The 

^ality  of  distinction,  an  air  of  something  choice,  high-bred, 

fine,  will  doubtless  count  for  less  and  less  in  a  country  like 

In  literature  and  in  character  we  are  looking  for  other 

vilttcs,  for  the  true,  the  vital,  the  characteristic.    There  is  nothing 

IB  life  or  character  more  winsome  than  commonness  wedded  to 

t  MC'cllence;  the  ordinary'  crowned  with  the  extraordinary,  as 

IJncoln  the  man,  Socrates  the  philosopher,  Bums  or  Words- 

rth  the  poet.    Distinction  wins  admiration,  commonness  wins 

ki?e.    The  note  of  equality,  the  democratic  note,  is  much  more 

(iranounccd  in  Browning  than  in  Tennyson,  in  Shelley  than  in 

ArnuM,  in   Wordsworth  than  in  Milton,  and  it  is  more  pro- 

"wnnced  in  American  poets  than  in  English.     In  times  and  for 

t  people  like  our«,  the  suggestion  of  something  hearty  and  he- 

wk  in  lett«rs,  in  more  needed  than  the  suggestion  of  something 

and  eiqoisite.     Distinction  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 

:ty  or  clcvatioa,  which  flourishes  more  or  less  in  all  great 
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peoples.  A  common  laboring  man  may  show  great  dignity,  but 
never  distinction.  Dignity  often  shone  in  the  speeches  of  the  old 
Indian  chiefs,  but  not  distinction. 

The  more  points  at  which  a  man  touches  his  fellow  man,  the 
more  democratic  he  is.  The  breadth  of  his  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  that  is  the  test.  Sainte-Beuve  was  more  truly  a  demo- 
cratic critic  than  is  Brunetiere.  The  democratic  producer  in  lit- 
erature will  differ  from  the  aristocratic  less  in  his  standards  of 
excellence  than  in  the  atmosphere  of  human  equality  and  com- 
monness which  he  effuses.  We  are  too  apt  to  associate  the  com- 
mon with  the  Tulgar.  There  is  the  commonness  of  a  Lincoln 
or  a  Grant,  and  there  is  the  commonness  of  the  lower  strata  of 
society.  There  is  the  conmionness  of  earth,  air  and  water,  and 
there  is  the  commonness  of  dust  and  mud;  the  commonness  of 
the  basic  and  the  unirersal,  and  the  commonness  of  the  cheap 
and  tawdry.  Grant's  calmness,  self-control,  tenacity  of  purpose, 
modesty,  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  etc.,  were  uncommon  in 
degree,  not  in  kind.  He  was  the  common  soldier  with  extraor- 
dinary powers  added,  but  the  common  soldier  was^  always  visible. 
So  with  Lincoln,  his  greatness  was  inclusive,  not  exclusive. 

in. 

With  some  of  Dr.  Triggs'  dicta  I  do  not  find  myself  in  full 
accord.    "  Witli  the  standard  of  good  taste,"  he  says,  **  democracy 
has  little  to  do."    Yet  one  feels  that  democratic  principles  and 
usages  must  in  some  way  be  made  to  square  with  good  taste  and 
right  roason.    If  they  do  not,  then  are  not  these  principles  dis- 
credited? Good  taste,  right  reason,  are  grounded  in  the  fitness  of    ' 
things.    Democracy  is  also  supposed  to  be  grounded  in  the  fitness   i 
of  things.    Can  the  two  then  be  at  war  ?  The  quiet,  the  decorous,   ^ 
the  proper,  the  happy  mean — ^are  these  things  foreign  to  an  ideal 
democracy  ?  Are  the  loud,  the  bizarre,  the  tawdry,  the  "  cheap  and 
nasty,"  to  be  desired  or  looked  for  ?      Are  not  these  last  the  ac- 
cidents rather  than  the  essentials  of  democratic  conditions  ?    Make 
prominent  the  peo])le  and  you  make  prominent  their  vices  and 
vulgarisms  also.     Cultivate  the  people,  keep  principles  of  good 
tasle  and  right  reason  before  them,  and  their  vices  and  vulgar- 
isms diminish.     Wc  cannot  rise  to  excellence  in  anything  if  we  lose 
sight  of  the  "  best."  Standards  must  be  kept  high,  or  our  achieve- , 
ments  will  fall  low.    If  all  cannot  have  the  best,  all  can  have  the 
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In  a  world  where  everybody  is  educated  and  read^  books, 
mach  poor  literature  will  circulate^  but  will  not  the  good,  the  best 
dicnlatealso  ?  Will  there  not  be  the  few  good  ju<lgi?s.  the  saving 
remnant  ?  la  there  not  as  much  good  taste  and  right  reason  now 
|ia  England  or  France  as  during  more  rigidly  monarchical  times  ? 
T'  '  il  democracy  is  not  the  triuinpli  of  barbarism,  or  the  riot 
of  '  _k.  but  it  is  the  triumph  of  right  reason  and  natural 

leqaaiity  and  inequality.    Some  things  are  better  than  others,  bet- 
ter from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  of  life.  These  better  things 
*o  must  cling  to  and  make  much  of  in  a  democracyj  as  in  an 
aristocracy.     We  must  aspire  to  the  best  that  is  known  and 
thought  in  the  world.    This  best  a  privileged  class  seeks  to  appro- 
priate to  Itself;  a  democracy  seeks  to  share  it  with  all.  All  are  not 
Qtpable  of  receiving  il,  but  all  may  try.    They  will  be  better  able 
to-morrow  if  they  have  the  chance  to-day.    We  must  not  ignore 
the  vulgarity,  the  bad  taste  incident  to  democratic  conditions.  If 
IWB  do>  we  never  get  rid  of  them.    Political  equality  brings  to  the 
foreground  many  unhandsome  human  traits,  the  hmd,  the  medi- 
o<m?»  the  indolent,  etc.    All  the  more  must  we  fix  attention  upon 
I  the  tree,  the  noble,  the  heroic,  the  disinterested.  The  rule  of  tem- 
of  good  taste,  of  right  reason,  antedates  any  and  every 
jndition.    Democracy  cannot  abrogate  fundamental  prin- 
ipk*.    The  essential  conditions  of  life  are  not  changed,  but  arbi- 
^trarjr,  accidental  conditions  are  modilied.  One  still  needs  food  and 
raimrnt  and  >«heltor  and  transportation;  he  is  still  subject  to  the 
I  old  hindrances  and  discouragements  within  himself. 

Wc  must  give  the  terms  good  taste,  right  reason,  a  broader 
•DOpe,  that  is  all.  The  principles  of  good  taste  when  applied  to 
|art  aro  not  fixe<l  and  absolute,  like  those  of  mathematics  or  the 
-'•'•''8.  They  are  vital  and  elastic.  They  imply  a  certain 
omiistency.  Sliakspere  shocked  the  classic  taste  of  the 
rrrench  cntic*.  lie  violated  the  unities  and  mixed  prose  and 
poetry.  But  what  was  good  toste  in  Shakspere — that  is,  in 
kevpiDg  with  hi»  6pirit  and  aim — might  be  bad  taste  in  Racine. 
What  i*  permissible  to  an  elemental  poet  like  Whitman  would  jar 

^in  n  —-"'I  »  i'i  -  f    fi'^ffellow.    But  bad  ta^te  in  Whitman;  that 

with  the  ideal  he  has  before  him,  jar  the 
ui  any  other  poet.     Ht"  has  many  lines  and  passages  and 

- -  •'••'  ^'  t  the  teeth  of  many  readers  on  edge,  that  are 

re'  .g  with  his  plan  and  spirit.  They  go  with  the 
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poet  of  the  Cosmos,  bat  not  with  the  poet  of  the  drawing  room  or 
library.  My  taste  is  not  shocked,  but  my  courage  is  challenged. 
When,  in  one  of  the  earlier  editions  of  his  poems,  he  said  of  the 
BrookljTi  hills,  "  Bully  for  yon  ! "  he  was  guilty  of  bad  taste,  he 
used  vulgar  slang  that  had  no  meaning,  as  he  himself  saw  later.  I 
count  him  guilty  of  bad  taste  when  he  applies  the  word  **  meat " 
to  the  flesh  of  the  human  body,  or  when  he  said,  **  I  cock  my  hat 
as  I  please,  indoors  and  out,"  or  when  he  addressed  the  earth  as 
**  old  top  knot,"  but  not  when  he  discarded  the  rules  of  prosody  in 
his  poetry.  Here  he  was  appealing  to  a  more  free,  robust  and  open 
air  taste.  It  was  in  keeping  with  the  whole  scheme  of  his  work. 
Good  taste  is  not  in  keeping  the  rule,  but  in  being  true  to  the  life, 
in  observing  the  true  relativity  of  things.  I  count  Dr.  Holmes 
guilty  of  bad  taste  when,  in  a  serious  biographical  work,  he  spoke 
of  Emerson's  mouth  as  a  port  of  entry.  I  count  Lowell  guilty  of 
bad  taste  when  he  said  that  Milton  was  about  the  only  poet  who 
ever  got  much  poetry  out  of  a  cataract,  and  that  was  a  cataract  of 
the  eye.  Such  things  jar  because  they  are  incongruous.  They  are 
jokes  out  of  season  and  out  of  place.  To  have  good  taste,  in  my 
meaning  of  the  term,  is  to  be  able  to  perceive  that  which  is 
aesthetically  sound  and  true. 

In  Whitman's  case  the  appeal  is  not  so  directly  and  exclusively 
to  our  aesthetic  perceptions  as  it  is  by  most  other  poets;  he  is  ele- 
mental where  they  are  cultured  and  artificial;  at  the  same  time  he 
can  no  more  escape  aesthetic  principles  than  they  can.  Because  a 
flower,  a  gem,  a  well-kept  lawn,  etc.,  are  beautiful,  we  are  not 
compelled  to  deny  beauty  to  rocks,  trees  and  mountains.  If  Whit- 
man does  not,  in  his  total  effects,  attain  to  something  like  this  kind 
of  beautv  he  is  not  a  poet. 

IV. 

I  have  said  that  Sainte-Beuve  was  more  truly  a  democratic 
critic  than  is  M.  Bruneti^re.  He  is  more  tolerant  of  individualism 
in  letters.  He  called  himself  a  naturalist  of  minds.  His  main  in- 
terest in'each  work  was  in  what  was  most  individual  and  charac- 
teristic in  it.  He  was  inclusive  rather  than  exclusive,  less  given 
to  positive  judgments,  but  more  to  sympathetic  interpretation.  He 
united  the  method  of  Darwin  to  the  sensibility  of  the  artist. 
Critics  like  Arnold  and  Brunetiere  uphold,  the  classic  and  aca- 
demic traditions.  They  are  aristocratic  because  they  are  the 
spokesmen  of  an  exclusive  culture.    They  derive  from  Catholi- 
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lIBore  than  from  Protestantism;  they  uphold  authority  rather 
t!um  encourage  individuality  in  life  and  letters.  In  criticism  they 
aim  at  that  intellectual  disinterestedness  which  is  indeed  admira- 
ble, and  which  has  given  the  world  such  noble  results,  but  which 
«eexna  onsuiteil  to  the  genius  of  our  time.  Ours  is  a  democratic 
cmtury,  a  Protestant  century.  Individualism  has  been  the  domi- 
nant note  in  literature.  The  men  of  power,  for  the  most  part, 
have  not  been  the  disinterefited,  but  the  interested  men,  the  men 
of  conviction  and  more  or  less  practical  views,  who  have  not  so 
Dinch  ain^ed  to  see  the  thing  as  it  is  in  itself  as  they  have  aimed  to 
make  others  see  it  as  they  saw  it.  In  other  words,  they  have  been 
preachers,  doctrinaires,  men  bent  upon  the  dissemination  of  par- 
ticular ideas. 

One  has  only  to  run  over  the  list  of  the  foremost  names  in 
literatore  for  the  past  seventy-five  years.  There  is  Tolstoi,  in 
Russia,  clearly  one  of  the  great  world  writers,  but  a  doctrinaire 
through  and  through.  There  is  llenan,  Victor  Hugo,  Taine, 
Thiers  Gnizot,  in  France;  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Bus- 
kin, Newman,  Ilxixley,  George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Ward,  in  English  litera- 
ture, and  in  American  literature  Emerson,  Whitman  and 
Hiorvau.  All  these  men  had  aims  ulterior  to  those  of  pure  litera- 
ture. They  wore  not  disinterested  observers  and  recorders.  They 
obtruded  their  personal  opinions  and  convictions.  They  are  the 
men  with  a  message.  Their  thoughts  spring  from  some  special 
bent  or  experience;  and  address  themselves  to  some  special  mood 
or  want.  They  wrote  the  bookj?  that  help  us,  that  often  come 
to  o«  am  a  revelation;  works  of  art,  it  may  be,  but  of  art  in  subjec- 
tion to  moral  conviction  and  rlirected  to  other  than  purely  aes- 
tb^'";i  .".Is.  They  gave  expression  to  their  individual  tastes  and 
pf  m;  they  were  more  or  less  tethered  to  their  own  ego, 

tl  illed  the  personal  authors,  a,s  their  predecessors  may 

be  — uuperaonal.    They  are  not  of  the  pure  breed  of  men 

of  letteri,  but  represent  crosses  of  various  kinds,  aa  the  cross  of 
0  ■'■•■  thinker,  the  savan,  the  theologian,  the  man 

of        :  -   ,  rmer,  the  preacher,  etc.  These  personal  authors 

bflloojr  to  the  moiicm  world  more  than  to  the  ancient — ^to  a  time 
of  '  '  to  a  time  of  institutionali'^m;  to  an 

irr  ''.  more  tlian  to  au  itiiperial  and  mili- 

tary a«c. 

ijt'Luiaing  more  and  more  im- 
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personal  in  the  sense  that  it  favors  lees  and  less  the  growth  and 
preservation  of  great  personalities,  yet  its  utilitarian  spirit,  itsi 
tendency  to  specialization,  its  right  of  private  judgment  and  itaj 
religious  doubts  and  unrest,  find  their  outcome  in  individualism  In] 
literature.   Tlie  disinterested  critics  and  rec«)rder8  are  still  amoi 
us,  but  power  has  departed  from  them.    The  age  is  too  serioun,] 
the  questions  are  too  pressing.    The  man  of  genius  is  no  longei 
at  ease  in  Zion.    If  he  rises  at  all  above  the  masses,  he  must  si 
the  burden  of  thought  and  conscience  of  his  times.    This  burdei 
may  liinder  the  free  artistic  play  of  his  powers,  as  it  probably  h*s 
in  most  :>f  the  names  I  have  mentioned,  yet  it  will  greatly  deepen • 
the  impression  liis  words  will  make.    The  saying,  "  art  for  art's] 
sake,"  cannot  be  impeached,  even  by  Tolstoi.    When  rightly  un- 
derstood, it  is  true.    Art  would  live  in  the  whole,  and  not  in  th«j 
part  called  morals  or  religion,  or  even  beauty.    But  its  exponcntaJ 
in  our  day  liave  been,  with  few  exceptions,  of  a  feeble  type,  men  of 
words  and  fancies  lilce  Swinburne  or  Poe.    In  Tennyson  we  havt  i 
as  pure  a  specimen  of  artistic  genius  as  in  Shakspere,  but  a  far] 
less  potent  one.    His  power  comes  when  he  thrills  and  ribratt 
with  some  special  thought  or  cry  of  his  time.     With  the  great 
swarms  of  our  minor  poeta  the  complaint  i£,  not  that  the  type  ia] 
not  pure,  but  that  the  inspiration  is  feeble.    They  have  more  ai 
than  nature.    It  is  the  same  with  the  novelists.    Since  Hawthorne 
and  Tlmckeray  the  pure  artistic  gift  has  no  longer  been  the  en- 
dowment of  great  or  profound  personalities.    Getirge  Eliot,  Mr«.] 
Ward,  Tolstoi,  nil  interested  writers,  all  with  aims  foreign  to  pure 
art,  are  tlie  names  of  power  in  our  half  of  the  centur)-.     Hcnt 
James  is  a  much  finer  artist,  but  he  has  nothing  like  their  hole 
upon  the  great  common  elements  of  human  life.  The  disinterest* 
writer  gives  us  a  higher,  more  luiselfish  pleasure  than  the  type 
1  am  considering;  we  are  compelled  to  rise  more  completely  oul 
of  ourselves  to  meet  him.    I  am  only  insisting  that  in  our  day  hi 
has  little  penetration,  and  that  the  men  of  power  have  been  of  thi 
other  class. 

1  have  placed  Taine  among  the  interested  critics;  he  waa  ii 
terested  in  putting  through  certain  ideas;  he  had  a  the«u 
uphold;  he  wiU  not  value  all  truths  etjually,  he  will  take  whafj 
suits  him.    Like  all  men  with  preconceived  idea£,  his  mind 
more  like  a  searchlight  than  like  a  lamp.    This  makeB  him  stimtij 
lating  as  •  critic*  but  not  always  satisfying. 
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The  same  is  tnie  of  our  own  Emerson,  probably  our  most 
limtditting  and  fertilizing  mind  thus  far.     Lowell,  as  a  man  of 
'letters,  is  of  a  much  purer  strain;  he  is  in  the  direct  line  of  suc- 
eettion  of  the  groat  literary  names,  yet  the  value  of  bis  contribu- 
undoahtedly  falls  far  ehort  of  that  of  Emerson.    As  a  poet, 
jn  was  a  poor  singer  with  wonderfully  pt-notratin^  tones, 
tmeqaaled  in  this  respect.    The  same  may  be  said  of  him 
critic;  he  was  a  poor  critic  with  a  wonderfully  penetrating 
gUnce.    lie  had  the  hawk's  eye  for  the  game  he  was  looking  for; 
le  could  sec  it  amid  any  tangle  of  -woods  or  thicket  of  the  com- 
iplace.     His  special  limitation  is  that  he  was  looking  for  a 
icalar  kiml  of  prey.    His  sympatldes  were  narrow  but  intense. 
je  flcclivc  affinities  were  very  active  in  his  criticism.    He  loved 
i^J<^rMUlian  poetry,  he  loved  the  Emersonian  paradoxes,  he  valued 
le  wild  acolian  tones;  he  delighted  in  the  word  that  gave  the  prick 
id  sting  ol  the  electric  spark;  abruptness^  surprise,  the  sudden, 
forked  sentence — these  took  him,  these  he  dealt  in.    His 
•  I  any  man  or  matter  is  never  a  complete  one,  never  a  dis- 
interested one,  never  doue  in  the  scientific  spirit.    He  writes  about 

'T -Ttative  men,  and  exploits  Plato,  Goethe,  Montaigne^  etc.,  in 

to  his  thought.  He  is  always  on  quests  for  particular 
idvaSf  in  »carch  for  Emersonian  values.  He  will  not  do  justice  to 
ioh  poeU  as  Poe  and  Shelley,  but  he  will  do  more  than  justice  to 
>oiuic  and  Herbert;  he  finds  in  them  what  he  sets  out  to  find; 
it  M  a  partial  view,  bat  it  is  penetrating  and  valuable;  it  is  not 
iticimi.  and  doee  not  set  out  to  bo;  it  is  a  suggestive  study 
jf  kiodred  souls.  Emerson's  work  is  kindling  and  inspiring;  it 
ttlc«  rather  than  settles;  it  is  not  a  lamp  to  guide  your  feet,  it 
■^b  a  ftar  to  give  you  your  bearings. 

Carlyle  and  ituskin  fall  into  the  same  category.  They  sin 
agaiiut  tlie  t'lasNiic  virtues  of  repose,  proportion,  serenity,  but  this 
makes  their  penetrating  power  all  the  greater.  Carlyle  cannot 
rank  with  the  great  impartial  historians,  yet  as  a  painter  of 
^historical  characters  and  scenes  the  vividness  and  reality  of  his 
It-  —  ■  '--mst  unequalled.  Carlyle  lacked  the  diainterested- 
artiAt.  Ue  had  great  power  of  description  and 
li  tion.  hut  he  could  not  as  a  historian  stand  apart  from 

.»  -  -.-(i^t  Greek  and  Roman  historians  do.    He  is  a 
.  and  d<'>!oril)e».    He  is  bent  upon  persuasion 
as  RiDch  03  upon  portrayal.     He  could  not  succeed  as  a 
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novelist  or  a  poet  becaofie  of  his  vehement,  intolerant  nature, 
succeeds  as  an  hijitprian  only  in  portraying  men  in  whom  he 
the  lineaments  of  his  own  character,  as  in  Cromwell.    He  did 
or  could  not  live  in  the  whole,  as  did  his  master,  Goethe, 
mind  was  a  steep  incline.    His  opinions  were  like  mountain  tor4 
rents.    Arnold,  in  one  of  his  letters,  complaiiieil  that  in  his  cTiti\ 
cism  of  Goethe  there  was  too  much  of  engouement — too   roach 
suppose,  of  the  fondness  of  the  gourmand  for  a  particular  dish,  oi 
of  the  toper  for  liis  favorite  tipple.    Ills  enthusiasm  was  interapci 
ate,  and  therefore  unsound.    Doubtless  some  such  objection 
tliis  may  be  urged  againet  most  of  Carlyle's  criticisms.     He  wa 
ruled  by  his  character  more  than  by  his  intellect;  his  feeliD| 
guided  his  vi^^ion.    If  he  is  not  always  a  light  to  tlie  reason,  he  U 
certainly  an  electric  excitant  to  the  imagination  and  the  mor 
sense.    In  his  essays,  pamphlet^  histories,  wc  hardly  get  judicu 
estimates  of  things;  rather  do  we  get  our  estimates,  or  ond« 
cetimates.    Yet  always  is  there  something  that  kindles  and  hrinjri 
the  blood  to  the  surface.    Cnrlyle  will  beget  a  stronger  ratn?  thill 
Arnold,  but  it  will  not  be  so  cool  and  clear  headed.    Emerson 
fertilize  more  minds  with  new  thought  than  Ijowel),  but  there  vrill 
be  many  more  cranks  and  fanatics  and  hobbjiats  among  ther 

Prof.  Dowden  says  I.»andor  falls  below  Shelley  and  WordswortI 
because  he  had  no  divine  message  or  oracle  to  deliver  to  the  to< 
of  his  generation;  no  authentic  word  of  the  Lord  to  utter.  Landot 
liad  great  thoughts,  but  they  were  not  of  first-rate  importance  witl 
reference  to  his  times.  He  waa  more  thoroughly  irabne<l  with  tlu 
classic  spirit  than  either  Shelley  or  Wordsworth,  and  the  olassii! 
spirit  is  at  ease  in  Zion.  The  modem  world  differs  from  thi 
ancient  in  its  moral  stress  and  fervor.  Tliis  moral  etr. 
fervor  both  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  shared,  Imt  Lwidor 
Where  would  the  world  be  in  thought,  in  wurds,  in  civilizatiox 
had  there  been  no  one-sided,  overloaded,  fanatical  men,  iiK 
partial  views,  half-truths,  one  idea  ?  Where  would  Christ 
have  been,  under  the  play  of  disinterested  intellect,  without 
pies,  without  devotees,  without  saints  and  martjTe,  withot 
Paul  and  its  Luther,  without  prejudice,  without  superst^J 
without  inflexibility  ? 

We  might  fitly  contrast  these  two  types  of  mind  undei 
heads  of  Protestant  and  Catholic,  the  one  pergonal,  the  olhei 
personal.  With  the  Protestant  type,  goes  individualism^  whicl 
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hare  said,  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  modem  world.      With  the 
Catholic  type  goes  institutionalism,  which  was  so  marked  a  feature 
of  the  ancient  world.    With  the  former  goes  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  innovation,  progress,  new  forms  of  art;  with  the  latter 
goes  authority,  obedience,  the  power  of  the  past.    The  Protestant 
type  is  more  capricious  and  willful;  it  is  restless,  agitated,  impa- 
tient of  rules  and  precedents;  the  older  type  is  more  serene,  com- 
posed, conservative,  orderly.    In  criticism  it  is  more  objective;  it 
upholds  the  standards,  it  lays  down  the  law;    it  cherishes  the 
academic  spirit.    The  French  mind  is  the  more  Catholic;   the 
English  the  more  Protestant.    In  literature  the  Protestant  type 
is  the  more  subjective  and  creative;  it  makes  new  discoveries,  it 
founds  new  orders.    Catholicism  is  exterior,  formal,  imposing;  it 
takes  little  account  of  personal  needs  and  peculiarities,  while 
Protestantism  is  almost  entirely  concerned  with  the  private  in- 
terior world.    Individualism  in  religion  begat  Protestantism,  and 
upon  Protestantism  it  begat  the  numerous  progeny  of  the  sects, 
the  thousand  and  one  isms  that  now  divide  the  religious  world. 
To  this  spirit  religion  is  something  personal  and  private  to  every 
man,  and  in  no  sense  a  matter  of  forms  and  rituals.    In  fact,  indi- 
vidualism fairly  confronts  institutionalism.    This  spirit  carried 
into  the  region  of  aesthetics  or  literature  gives  rise  to  like  results, 
to  a  freer  play  of  personal  taste  and  preferences,  to  more  intense 
individual  utterances,  to  new  and  unique  types  of  artistic  genius, 
and  to  new  lines  of  activity  in  the  aesthetic  field. 

Another  name  for  it  is  the  democratic  spirit.  Its  spe- 
cial dangers  are  the  crude,  the  odd,  the  capricious,  just  as  the 
danger  of  institutionalism  is  the  coldly  formal,  the  lifeless,  exact. 
In  English  literature  the  former  begat  Shakspere,  as  it  did  Tup- 
per;  the  latter  begat  Milton,  as  it  did  Young  and  Pollock.  With 
institutionalism  goes  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  sacredness  of 
priests,  the  authority  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  the  slavery  of 
the  masses;  with  individualism  goes  the  divinity  of  man,  the  sa- 
credness of  life;  the  right  of  private  judgment,  the  decay  of  tradi- 
tions and  forms  and  the  birth  of  the  modem  spirit.  With  one 
goes  stateliness,  impressivcness,  distinction,  as  well  as  the  empty, 
the  moribund,  the  despotic;  with  the  other  goes  vigor,  seriousness, 
originality,  as  well  as  the  loud,  the  amorphous,  the  fanatical. 

JOHK  BUBBOUGHS. 


FREEDOM  FROM  CAPTURE  OF  PRIVATE  PROP- 
ERTY AT  SEA. 


BT  CQARLES  OBNRY  BCTLER. 


"  Shall  we  go  forward  or  backirard,  or  in  what  direction  ?  ^ 
asked  John  Bright  of  the  Hooee  of  Commons  in  1802,  during 
great  debate  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  private  commerce  on 
ieA  from  capture  during  war. 

In  England  the  question  has  never  i-irii  (niimt.ij,  , 

but  in  this  country  the  answer  has  come  in  clear  and  un 
tones  from  President  McKinley  in  his  last  annual  message 
Congress,  in  which  he  said: 

"The  experiences  of  tbe  last  year  bring  forcibly  borne  to  as  affniw 
the  burden^ADd  wa.%t«  of  wmr.    We  desire,  ia  common  with  most  dvill 
nationfs  to  rtrduce  to  tbe  lowest  possible  point  tbe  damage  sustained  la  W, 
of  w&r  by  peaceful  trade  and  conimc>rce.    It  is  true  we  may  suITit 
csB^s  less  than  otber  commanlties,  but  all  nations  are  damofced  mom 
t)y  the  state  of  UDeaslDessand  apprehen»ion  into  which  an  outbreak  of 
tilittea  thrown  tbe  entire  commercial  world. 

"  It  shontd  be  our  object,  therefore,  to  minimise  80  far  as  praoUca 
this  inevitable  loss  and  disturbance.    This  purpose  csn  probably  be  ■< 
pushed  by  an  iutematiunnl  sgreemeDt  to  regard  all  prlvat*  «( 

aii  exempt  from  capture  or  destruction  by  the  forces  of  !>•''  wi 

The  United  States  guvertiment  has  tor  many  years  a^l^  '.a  bum 

and  bencQcent  principle,  and  is  now  in  position  to  n  It  to 0(4 

powers  without  the  impntjiiion  of  selfish  motives.  I  th.rcfuie  snggect  I 
your  coosiderntion  that  the  Elxecutive  be  authorised  to  correspond  wttli 
governments  o(  the  principal  niiiritime  powers,  with  a  view  of  incorpoCKtl 
into  the  iierinnntnt  law  of  civtltzed  nations  the  principle  of  the  e^ieaiptl 
of  all  private  property  st  ««»,  not  contraband  of  war,  from  captutv  or  i 
struction  by  bclliiferent  powers/' 

By  these  few  words,  so  .-iptly  and  po  forcibly  spoken  at  thi 

opportune  time,  the  policy  of  tbe  United  tJtatee  has  been  j; 

by  tlie  Administration,  so  far  w  it  i$  pot*ible  for  th<?  Chief 

tive  to  do  so,  and  the  reply  to  the  question  put  by  Mr. 

thirty-dx  years  ago  is  thot  the  world  not  only  most  mo 
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that  it  ehaU  move  in  the  right  direction — f onward,  and  not  back- 
rard. 

Mr.  McKlnlcy  has  exliibited  on  more  than  one  occasion  tlie 
faculty  of  expressing  great  principles,  anil  the  motives  unJer- 
Iving  them,  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  these  terse  sentences 
hare  in  no  Mise  diminished  his  reputation  in  this  respect.  In 
ttoalyzing  them  we  find  that  the  subject  matter  has  been  disposed 
of  in  all  of  its  many  aspects.  "  Tlie  experiences  of  the  last  year 
bring  forcibly  home  to  us  a  sense  of  the  burdens  and  the  waste 
of  war.*'  "  We  "  are  the  victorious  nation;  how,  therefore,  could 
"  we  "  hare  felt  this  burden  and  waste?  Did  he  not  moan  that 
those  burdens  have  been  felt  by  our  conquered  enemies  instead  of 
ourselves?    Not  at  all.    He  meant  exactly  what  he  said. 

We  felt  them  because,  as  our  commerce  i&  far  greater  than 
lh»t  at  Spain,  we  Imd  to  bear  the  risk  of  capture  and  pay  for  it, 
notwithstanding  the  remote  chance  of  loss,  and  notwithstanding, 
•s  the  result  proved,  the  inability  of  our  enemy  even  to  capture 
merchantmen.  Notwithstanding  the  remoteness  of  the  risk,  how- 
erer,  one  well-known  ehipj)ing  firm  in  New  York  City  paid  during 
the  brief  period  of  war  over  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  war  premi- 
UXDM,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  premiume,  according  to 
«hippe»  well  informed  as  to  the  actual  facts,  far  exceeded  the 
ralnv  of  ail  the  Spanish  merchantmen  captured  by  our  Navy 
ander  the  general  rules  of  maritime  warfare. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  this  was  simply  a  payment  by  one  class  of 
our  citizens  to  another  class;  what  was  one  man's  loss  was  another's 
gidn;  Iherefnre  no  real  or  permanent  loss  resulted  to  the  country 
at  large.  This  argument,  however,  will  not  hoUi,  for  in  this  case 
nearly  all  ri-nks  were  carried  by  foreign  companies,  and  by  far  the 
lirge«t  part  of  the  enormous  aggregate  amount  was  paid  by  Ameri- 
can jthippers,  in  American  money,  to  foreign  corporations,  and 
therefore  wii«  a  complete  loss  to  our  national  wealth.  Thus,  even 
thoujirh  victorious  in  the  war,  and  strangely  fortunate  in  not  losing 
u  I,  I'ithrr  merchant  or  nuvnl,  by  capture  or  destruc- 

l.i....  ....  icns  and  waste  of  war  wore  daily  brought  home  to  us 

in  Ibo  mtnsi  forcible  manner. 

The  derirea  of  this  country  in  this  rt-epect  are  linked,  as  the 
menace  well  ejipreases  it,  wiih  tliose  of  other  civilized  nations,  in 
order  to  roduco  this  damage  to  the  lowest  possible  point;  this  can 
uoly  bo  done  by  relieving  commerce  of  tb^  nutate  of  uneasiness  and 
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apprehension  into  wliich  an  outbreak  of  hostiUtitJs  accvwaril 
throws  the  entire  commercial  world. 

Why  should  the  comiiiercial  world  still  be  hampered  by  rul« 
of  warfare,  as  to  maritime  property,  while  the  similar  rules  as  tn] 
property  on  land  became  obsolete  years  ago,  and  were  super»<Klcd| 
by  those  more  humane  and  sensible  provi^iions  which  have  Ixwn 
incorporated  into  the  rules  of  war  on  land,  of  our  own  country,] 
in  fact,  of  almost  every  country  which  claims  to  rank  among  Uie] 
really  civilized  nations  of  the  world? 

The  only  reason  is  that,  up  to  this  time,  no  nation  has  had 
the  courage  and  tenacity  not  only  to  express  tlie  desire  that  the! 
existing  right  should  be  modified,  but  also  to  insist  upon  gnch 
modification  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  oot  of  particular j 
conventions  between  individual  states;  and  to  effectively  maintain  I 
that  the  time  has  at  last  come  when  civilization  and  humanity 
demand  that  a  lawful  (for  it  is  lawful,  even  though  barbarous)] 
rule  of  war  should  be  abrogated,  although  it  may  be  apparently] 
advantageous,  from  a  naval  and  military  point  of  view,  to  sotneJ 
of  the  nations  which  unselfishly  offer  to  forego  it,  and  which  sakJ 
that  all  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  world  will  join  wilhT 
them  in  an  act  that  is  bound  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  advance  of] 
civilization. 

The  statement  that  tlie  desired  object  of  minimising,  aa  far  aa^ 
possible,  the  inevitable  loss  and  disturbance  caused  by  MUr,  an 
best  be  accomplished  by  an  international  agreement  to  regard  alJ 
private  property  at  sea  as  exempt  from  caj>ture,  is  the  practical* 
and,  in  fact,  the  only  practicable,  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  in.J 
a  few  concise  words  the  President  has  not  only  diafinosed  ihej 
trouble,  but  he  has  prescribed  the  remedy,  and  urged  the  imme> 
diate  appHcation  thereof  by  the  only  power  that  can  adminiatGr  it^j 
so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned — Congress. 

Already  resolutions  have  been  introduced  in  both  branchc 
the  Legislature,  authorizing  correspondence  on  this  subject  by  Um 
Kxecutive,  through  the  regular  and  proper  channels,  with  the 
representatives  of  foreign  powers,  and  providing  for  the  necesusary 
expense  of  an  International  Congress.  The  (miy  possible  means 
of  properly  and  speedily  arriving  at  an  agreement  which  will  effect  j 
the  desired  reform  is  by  formulating  a  universal  lre«ly,  whic 
when  ratified  by  the  various  govemraenta  participating, 
vqually  bind  every  one,  so  that  any  violation  of  the  rule  by  a 
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ligerent  will  be  an  offense,  not  against  the  other  warring  power 
only,  but  against  all  the  nations  uniting  in  the  convention. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  these  resolutions  will  be  speedily 
adopted,  so  that  the  proposed  congress  can  be  held  at  an  early 
date  this  year,  if  possible. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  thus  ex- 
pressed by  the  Executive,  is  in  exact  accord  with  its  position  as 
expressed  during  the  Confederation,  in  the  treaty,  concluded  in 
1?85  with  Prussia  by  Benjamin  Franklin;  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Monroe,  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  through 
John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State;  by  President  Pierce 
and  Secretary  Marcy  in  1854  and  1856;  during  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration by  Secretary  Seward  in  1862.  With  such  a  clear  record, 
there  is  every  reason  why  this  Government  should  now  take  the 
initiative  in  urging  upon  the  world  at  large  the  adoption  of  a 
rule  which  it  has  always  desired,  but  which,  manifestly,  it  could 
not  single-handed  adopt  or  enforce. 

We  could  not  accede  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856  be- 
cause it  abolished  privateering  at  a  period  when  we  necessarily 
depended  upon  that  form  of  naval  protection  for  our  very  large 
merchant  marine,  and  when  our  navy  was  abnormally  small. 
l*readent  Pierce  concisely  and  correctly  formulated  our  position 
in  this  respect  in  his  message  of  1854,  as  follows: 

'"The  propwal  to  surrender  the  right  to  employ  privateers  is  professedly 
(oaodtdupoa  tbe  priocit-le  that  private  property  of  anoffending  non-com- 
)itunts.t bough  enemies,  should  be  exempt  from  ravages  of  war.  .  .  . 
^boald  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  concur  in  proposing  as  a  rule  of  inter- 
utional  law  to  exempt  private  property  upon  the  ocean  from  seizure  by 
public  armed  crnisers  as  well  as  by  privateers,  the  United  States  will  readily 
Bttt  them  upon  that  broad  ground." 

In  the  recent  war  with  Spain  we  necessarily  enforced  the  rule 
•  • '  ipture,  as  there  was  no  response  to  our  proclamation  that  we 
'^  u;d  not  resort  to  privateering;  and,  as  the  implied  retention  of 
*^t  right  by  Spain  rendered  our  commerce  subject  to  capture, 
*fc  were  bound  to  reserve  and  exercise  every  right  of  war  as  against 
'jW  enemies. 

Wrave  (lutt-tions  also  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Govem- 
aini'<  abolishing  this  class  of  captures,  and  the  resulting  increase 
"f  pay  of  naval  officers  and  seamen  by  the  prize  money  resulting 
tierefrom,  without  some  proper  arrangement  in  that  respect  in 
•dvance  of  a  declaration  of  war.    It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  Navy, 
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however,  tJiat  there  seems  to  be  an  almost  noanimons  mllingnei 
to  abolish  pri/e  money,  and  to  stand  upon  a  pay  tabic  arranged 
on  a  proper  scale,  relative  to  that  in  the  Army;  and,  unquestion- 
ably. 8o  far  as  the  element  of  prize  money  is  concerned,  no  voi 
of  opposition  will  be  heard  from  our  Navy  against  the  abolition  of 
the  capture  of  unoffending  merchantmen.    Officers  and  men  alike 
are  on  the  outlook  for  something  better  to  capture  or  dcstro 
than  unarmed  trading  vessels,  incapable  of  defense  against  eve 
gunboats  of  the  smallest  class. 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  right  of  capture,  however, 
the  United  States  Government,  as  an  act  of  graciousnciss,  hi 
offered  to  restore  to  their  owners  those  merchant  vessels  whic 
vrere  taken  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  by  the  Anny,  and  in  regard 
to  which  there  was  no  claim  for  prize  money,  thus  treating  mari- 
time property,  belonging  to  the  residents  of  that  city,  in  the  same 
manner  as  property  on  land. 

To  the  average  mind  the  proposition  tliat  private  property  o: 
sea  should  be  treated  on  the  same  basis  a*  private  property  o 
land  seems  almost  self-evident,  and  the  failure  to  adopt  the  rul 
seems  inexplicable.  The  reason,  however,  lies  in  the  hitherto  per 
eistent  refusal  of  England  to  accede  to  the  much  desired  refo 
In  1825,  France,  Russia  and  the  United  States  were  ready  to  ente 
into  an  agreement  abrogating  the  right  of  capture,  but  Englan 
declined  to  consider  it,  and  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  con 
elude  any  general  or  individual  convention  without  the  accessio 
of  that  power. 

From  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  constant  division  in 
England,  among  her  greatest  statesmen,  as  to  the  advisability  o^fl 
the  rule;  tlie  weight  of  authority  has  been  sometimes  on  one  side" 
and  sometimes  on  the  other;  in  fact,  in  some  instances,  the  same 
men  have  appeared  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy.    1'; 
Hall,  in  the  earlier  edition  of  his  valuable  treatise  on  Interi- 
haw,  expressed  himself  as  doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  reformin, 
the  rule,  but  lie  was  apparently  a  zealoui*  convert  to  it  in  iy?5,  a«' 
appears  by  his  article  in  the  October  number  of  the  "  Contem 
porary  Review  "  for  that  year.     The  most  noticeable  imXaa 
of  a  C'han«jing  heart,  however,  was  when  Viscount  Palmerston 
eerted  before  the  Liverpool  Board  of  Trade,  in  ISofi,  that  th 
honor  and  glory  of  having  secured  tlie  Declaration  of  Paris 
longed  to  the  Ministry  of  which  he  was  a  member,  ond  pi 
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himself  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  exemption  from  rapture  of  all 
tuon-offending  privalc  property.    Six  years  later,  however,  in  Par- 
lionient,  during  the  debate  on  Mr.  Horsfall's  motion  to  so  extend 
the  rule,  he  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  exemption  from  cap- 
^ture  would  he  suicidal.    He  gave  no  reason,  except  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind.    Such  an  opportunity  couLd  not  be  lost  by  Mr. 
fli,  who,  thereupon,  although  himself  opposed  to  the  pro- 
fpoflcd  reform,  made  this  announcement  the  subject  of  a  character- 
'istically  sarcastic  speech,  in  which  he  asked  the  "  noble  lord  "  if 
all  of  his  plans  of  government,  so  enthusiastically  delivered  and 
received  at  public  meetings,  were  to  be  stigmatized  by  himself  as 
**fiTucidRl  policies"  when  made  the  subject  of  motions  in  Parlia- 
ment,   Doubtless,  Lord  Palmerston  felt  towards  his  Parliament- 
orr  antagonist  exactly  as  Browning  did  when  he  dashed  off  his 
famous  parody  on  the  music  hall  song,  "  By  Jingo,"  at  Mr.  Glad- 
f stone's  breakfast: 


"  We  don't  want  to  fight, 

But  '  by  jingo '  If  we  do, 
Tfae  man  wbo»e  head  I  want  lo  punch 

Is  Beaconefleld  the  Jew." 


I 


Lord  Palmerston  stuck  to  his  new  views,  however,  throughout 
the  entire  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Bright  took  part  and  asked  the 
{  ■  lit  question  already  quoted,  and  owing  to  his  opposition  the 
lit  <lid  not  result  in  any  parliamentary  reform  at  that 
time.  The  subject  was  not  revived  in  Parliament  again  until  Sir 
John  Lubbock  brought  it  up  in  1878,  when,  after  a  prolonged  de- 
'l»ate  lasting  three  evenings,  he  finally  consented  to  withdraw  his 
motion  without  action. 

To-day,  however,  sentiment  is  changing  in  England,  and  re- 
cently articles  and  pamphlets  have  ap})eared  from  authoritative 
•ourcea,  adopting  the  view  announced  by  Professor  Hall — that  the 

Iter  the  commerce  of  any  nation,  the  greater  its  actual  loss,  and 
Itill  greater  iU  risk)*,  and  that  the  benelits  of  the  rule  of  exemption 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  right  of  capture,  when  the  longer 
I  '  '  'luee  are  contrasted  with  the  shorter  periods  of  war. 
i  apparent  in  the  case  of  wars  between  nations  which 
have  great  merchant  marines  and  those  which  have  a  smaller 
number  of  vessels  to  be  exposed. 

The  proposition  i.^  a  simple  one.  A  great  nation  is  bound  to 
vin'  eveninaliy  in  a  war  against  a  snmllcr  one.  Meanwhile,  how- 
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ever,  the  commerce  destroyers  of  the  smaller  nation  may  capture 
or  destroj'  many  merchant  vessels  of  the  larger  power,  and  will 
necessarily  have  far  more  opportunities  to  do  so,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  vessels  scattered  all  over  the  world,  while  the 
more  powerful  nation  will  not  be  able  to  retaliate  in  the  same 
manner,  not  from  any  wealcness  of  its  own.  but  on  account  of 
fewness  of  its  adversary's  vessels. 

Under  exiBting  rules,  a  great  mercantile  nation  will  also  have 
to  spread  its  navy  around  the  whole  world  to  protect  its  peaceful 
commerce,  thus  weakening  it  for  coast  defense,  blockades  and 
attacks  upon  the  enemj-^s  strongholds  and  navy.  If  private  com- 
merce were  exempted,  although  the  enemy's  merchantmen  could 
not  be  captured,  the  navy  could  concentrate  its  forces  upon  the 
other  points  of  attack  and  defense  much  more  effectually,  and 
ultimately  be  of  greater  benefit  than  if  it  were  partly  employed  in 
protecting  its  own  citizens  from  individual  losses,  and  hunting  for 
spoils,  with  the  hope  of  weakening  the  adversary's  financial  re- 
sources. The  other  European  nations  are  generally  in  favor  of  the 
rule  of  exemption,  viith  the  possible,  although  by  no  meatu  cct»- 
tain,  exception  of  France,  to  whom,  however,  belongs  the  cretlit 
of  having  in  1823,  during  the  then  existing  war  with  Spain,  made 
the  earliest  recorded  announcement,  during  war,  that  the  right 
of  capture  of  merchantmen  would  be  waived  (although  the  princi- 
ple had  been  first  adopted  in  theory  by  the  United  Statw  anff 
Prussia  in  1785).  Since  then,  however,  her  course  has  varied,  and 
(luring  the  war  of  1871  she  refused  to  reciprocate  the  exemption 
oirercd  by  Germany  as  to  private  property,  thus  forcing  the  abro- 
gation of  the  nile,  as  announced  by  Germany  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war. 

Germany  la  apparently  in  favor  of  reforming  the  rule,  and 
local  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  have  the  government  tako  tho 
matter  up;  but  it  is  trusted  that  this  country  will  have  the  credit 
at  the  present  time  of  taking  the  lead  in  this  step,  not  otily  as  to 
the  suggestions  already  made,  but  as  to  the  complete  coueumnia- 
tion  BO  earnestly  desired. 

Italy  is  already  bound  to  accede,  as  the  rule  ia  part  of  her  cirQ 
and  military  law,  and  has  also  been  embodied  in  treaties  with  scr- 
eral  powers,  including  the  United  Stales.     Austria  1  "  1i«n 

the  last  thirty-five  years,  at  least  twice,  exempted  pi  i  np- 

ertj,  once  in  a  war  with  Italy  and  once  in  a  war  with  Gerniany. 
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Bussia  is  to  some  extent  committed  to  the  mle,  as  it  is  a  step 
toward  that  universal  peace  which  the  Czar  has  asked  all  of  his 
fellow  sovereigns  to  assist  Bim  in  obtaining  by  reducing  the  arma- 
ments of  Europe. 

All  of  the  South  American  states  will  doubtless  be  eager  for 
the  adoption  of  the  rule,  and  will  gladly  enter  the  conference. 
Bolivia,  although  hardly  a  maritime  power,  has  already,  in  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  provided  for  the  adoption  of  this  rule. 

The  nations  of  the  East,  China  and  Japan,  are  in  such  posi- 
tions, both  as  to  their  navies  and  their  commerce,  that  the  rule  of 
exemption  will  have  far  greater  advantages  than  the  right  of  cap- 
ture, and  they  will  doubtless  gladly  favor  any  measure  which  will 
definitely  establish  the  rule. 

Under  all  the  existing  circumstances,  therefore,  this  is  the 
most  opportune  time  for  the  assembling  of  an  international  con- 
vention to  consider  the  subject,  and  it  is  eminently  proper  that  it 
should  be  held  in  this  country,  and  at  the  seat  of  our  Government. 

Congress  should  not  hesitate  either  to  clothe  the  Executive 
with  authority  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  governments 
of  the  principal  maritime  nations,  as  suggested  by  the  President, 
or  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
International  Congress  as  soon  as  the  invitations  are  accepted,  and 
the  preliminaries  arranged.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
there  should  be  no  delay,  for  the  subject  might  be  taken  up  and 
carried  out  by  some  other  government,  as  soon  as  the  consum- 
mation appears  inevitable,  and  we  should  then  be  deprived  of  the 
honor  and  credit  to  which  we  are  rightfully  entitled,  as  the  first 
nation  to  suggest  the  reform  after  the  matter  had  lain  dormant 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Charles  Henri  Butler. 


THE  POWERS  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION. 

BY  MILTON  H.   SMITH,  PRBSIDBITr  OF  THB  LOUISVILLE  *  VASE' 
TILLS  BAILROAD. 


Ik  an  article  in  the  North  American  Bbtiew  for  November, 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
presents  an  ingenious  argument  in  favor  of  certain  demands  which 
the  Commission  has  assiduously  pressed  upon  Congress  for  the 
last  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Prouty  strives  to  show  that  the  rate-making  power  de- 
sired by  the  Commission  is  not  a  rate-making  power;  but  he  ad- 
mits that  the  power  "  certainly  is  great."  The  best  way  to  ascer- 
tain just  what  this  power  is,  is  to  take  the  precise  language  of  the 
CuUom  Bill,  which  represents  exactly  what  the  Interstate  C<Mnr 
merce  Commission  proposes.  After  providing  for  a  hearing,  this 
proposed  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

"If  the  CommisBion  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  rates,  birea,  or  ehargM^ 
as  filed  and  published,  or  the  classification,  or  the  privileges,  facilities  and 
reKolatioDs  published  in  connection  tbertwith  are  unreasonable  or  other- 
wise in  violation  of  law,  it  shall  determine  what  are  and  will  be  reaaonable 
and  otherwise  lawful  rates,  fares,  charses,  classification,  privilc^Bes,  facill 
ties  or  regulations,  and  shall  prescribe  the  same,  and  shcUl  order  tk* 
carrier  or  carriers  to  file  and  publish,  on  or  before  a  certain  day,  to  take 
effect  on  a  certain  day,  schedules  in  accordatice  with  the  decision  of  tht 
Commission.    .    .    . 

"  A  rate,  fare,  or  charite  established  by  the  order  of  the  Conamlasion 
shall  not  be  increased,  nor  shall  a  classification,  privilege,  facility  or  regu- 
lation so  established  be  departed  from,  without  the  consent  of  the  Commi»>  . 
sion,  granted  upon  application  of  the  carrier  after  due  notice  and  upon  fall 
hearing." 

This  language  certainly  speaks  for  itself  and  leaves  nothing 
to  implication.  Mr.  Prouty  argues  upon  the  assumption  that  th« 
Commission  can  take  action  only  upon  a  sworn  complaint,  bv 
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the  act  permits  the  ComnuBsion  to  originate  these  proceedings 

vithout  any  complaint  whatever,     The  Commission  may  thus  pro- 

on  its  own  motion  and  bring  before  it  in  one  proceeding  &3 

inv  carriers  as  it  may  choose,  and  change  as  many  rates,  fares, 

classifications,  privileges,  facilities  and  regulations  as  it 

r*nsh,  and  pre^c•ribe  the  same,  and  order  the  carriers  to  tile 

»d  publish  on  or  before  a  certain  day,  to  take  effect  on  a  certain 

in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Conimisuion. 

-..    ndous  power,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  believing 

It  it  would  be  sparingly  or  cautiously  exercised,  for,  in  the  Cin- 

inatj  and  riiicago  Frciglit  Bureau  casee,  the  Commission  made 

Jens  directly  aifecting  about  thirty  carriers,  requiring  very  ma- 

chuiges  in  rates  on  several  thousand  commodities  from 

nd  Cincinnati  to  eight  important  commercial  centres  in 

tf  acm  States,  thereby  radically  changing  the  entire  rate 

Btnttion  as  to  all  south-bound  traJTic  in  the  territory  between  the 

'Atlantic  and  Mississ>ippi,  and  even  further  West. 

Under  the  most  drastic  State  Commission  laws,  the  Commis- 
Bona  are  authorized  to  make  schedules  of  charges  and  reasonable 
of  transportation.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is 
icd,  as  desired  by  the  Commission,  that  Commisiiion  will 
Me  precisely  the  same  power.  The  carrier  will  have  to  file  all  of 
Iti  iutcrstate  rates  with  the  Commishion;  the  Commission  will  in- 
spect tlioic  rates;  if  it  believes  them  rea^ionable  it  will  not  change 
fthan:  otherwise  it  will.  A  hearing  and  an  investigation  are  pro- 
but  that  does  not  affect  the  power.  The  most  sovereign 
iumiftsion  is  presumed  to  act  only  upon  investigation,  and 
l»«uM  not  refuse  to  give  the  carrier  a  hearing.  Under  the  plan 
'''''  'ate  Commerce  Comraibfjioii,  its  orders  can  go  into 

*^*"  I r.  any  resort  to  any  judicial  tribunal  for  their  enforce- 

■«art,  and  the  rates  made  by  the  most  thorough-going  rate-mak- 

-ion  can  have  no  greater  effect  than  that.  Under 

-titution,  the  rates  made  by  the  most  powerful 

I  ^'"imnigidon,  or  even  by  the  Legislatures  themselves,  are  suscepti- 

'•V  of  review  if  they  are  confiscatory  in  character,  and  under  the 

I^iwifr*  of  review  proposed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 

ilttn  it  »eem»  qnite  clear  that  the  railroads  can  expect  no  relief 

I  review  of  the  rates  made  by  the  Commis- 

:  .-    ...      .substantially  that  the  rates  are  confiscatorj' 

ter.    In  its  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  the  Commission 
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admits  tbat  the  right  of  rericw  which  it  proposal  **  woald  not) 
probablj  embarrags  the  practical  operation  of  the  law; "  i" 
words,  it  ■would  not  embarrass  the  Commission  in  the  f 
rate-making  in  which  it  will  engage  if  this  power  i«  conferred  | 
upon  it. 

Kailroad  conuuiseions  can  be  of  but  two  sorts:    First,  tht 
which  are  designed  to  enforce  the  law,  by  instituting  prosecutional 
and  by  assisting  complainants  against  the  railways  both  in  ihoj 
courts  and  out;  and,  second,  those  which,  in  fact,  are  empowered  I 
to  take  charge  of  the  traffic  departments  of  the  railroads  and  mako  | 
rates  for  them.     No  one  can  read  the  debates  in  Congress  without 
being  convinced  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisgion  wmJ 
intended  to  be  simply  of  the  first-named  class.    The  proposition 
now  is  to  changethe  Commission  entirely  by  putting  it  into  thoj 
second  class,  and  to  constitute  it  thereby  the  virtual  traffic  man- 
?r  of  all  the  railways  in  the  United  States. 

The  amendments  sought  by  the  Commission  involve  a  mrlical ] 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  law.     The  purpose  of  the  present  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  was  rummed  up  by  the  Select  Committco 

the  Senate  in  its  report  submitted  with  the  bill,  which,  with] 
jme  modifications^  was  finally  enacted,  as  follows; 

"The  proyi$ioQS  of  the  bill  are  based  npon  the  theory  thiit  the  ptink* 
mount  evil  chamreable  aRaiost  the  operation  of  the  trannportAtton  8j»(ein 
of  the  United  States  as  now  condacted  i^  anjast  dLscrinilnation  between 
pcrsODB,  places,  oomnidditiea  or  particulnr  descriptions  of  trafRc.  Tb#an< 
derlfing  purpose  and  aim  of  the  measure  is  the  preventiuo  of  tbf«»dl»- 
criminations,  both  by  declaring  tbem  unUwfal  and  adding  to  the  raoediea 
now  arailnble  for  secarins  redress  and  enforcioR  pnni<;hment,  and  lUsoliyl 
rrqniriQK  the  greatest  practicable  degree  of  publicity  as  to  the  rates, 
cial  operations  and  methods  of  mazkagement  of  the  carriers." 

In  speaking  of  discriminations  between  persons  similarly 

ated,  the  Committee  said  : 

"This  Is  the  most  flagrant  and  reprehensible  form  of  arbitrary  dl 
eriminition.    Individual  favoritism  ta  the  greatest  evil  •  ^  '  Ii>  aitala* 

the  management  of  the  transportation  system  of  the  Uni : 

Traffic  evils  are  of  three  kinds:  First,  discrimination  between  in- 
dinduals  at  the  same  locality;  second,  discrinr*         ' 
ferent  localities;  third,  excessive  rates.    The  i 
Act  was  evidently  designed  to  correct  the  first  and  second  cli 
of  these  evils,  and  especially  the  first  class.      T1-  *'" 
evils  could  hardly  have  been  said  to  exist  as  an  in  Ij 

Hates  in  general  wero  extremely  low  when  the  Interstate 
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I  iin!fi»  Act  was  pafeed.  If  any  particular  rates  were  too  high  they 
lit  til  line  with  tlie  general  adjustment,  and,  therefore,  con- 
!  unjust  discriminations.  The  Commission  now  propojietj 
[lo  nfetiie  the  plan  of  the  Act,  and  to  make  of  paramount  impor- 
*^^;  corret'tion  of  exreesive  rates,  an  object  which  was  con- 
i  of  very  slight  moment  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
[•etytnd  wliich  is  still  lees  important  Bnw. 

^         ~  ^?  prohibited  charging  more  for  a  short  haul  than  for 
a  I'  under  substantially  similar  circnmstnnces  and  condi- 

tions, but  gavo  the  Cohmiission  power  to  aiford  relief  from  the 
ujxration  of  the  law  in  b-pccial  cases.  Even  tliat  qmUifying  power 
wf  rrhef  was  strenuc'Usly  resisted  in  Congress,  as  giving  too  much 
power  to  the  Commission.  But  now  the  Commission  proposes  to 
repe«l  thP  long  and  short  haul  law,  and  enact  in  its  stead  a  proviii- 
ion  that  the  Commisfion  may,  when  it  thinks  proper,  order  car-  * 
ticn  not  to  charge  more  for  sihort  than  for  long  hauls;  in  other 
•«Td«,  instead  of  a  qualified  power  of  rehef  from  the  long  and 
ihort  haul  law,  the  Commission  is  to  be  allowed  to  make  long  and 
ihort  haul  laws  at  will,  var}'ing  such  laws  in  different  sections  to 
its  views. 
iThc  name  idea  of  completely  reversing-the  whole  policy  of  the 
Wt  is  exhibited  in  many  other  respects,  and  especially  in  the  pro- 
poied  change  in  tl»e  method  of  procedure,  whereby  the  Commjs- 
^tion's  ordtTB  are  to  be  made  self-executing. 

luch.  faT'Teaching  powers  ought  never  to  be  granted  without 
re  ni'ci'ssity,  and  there  is,  in  fact,  no  necessity  for  grafting 
jUiem.     They  arc  not  needed  to  correct  the  only  real  e\il  of  the 
tn''  rion  at  present,  which  is  discrimination  between  indi- - 

ndu..;.  .ii  ihc  same  locality. 

The  only  branch  of  the  powers  demanded  which  would  affect - 
on;  uitions    between  localities  is  the  power  to  pre- 

scTi. .    .. i..:im  rate.     But  this  power  is  not  needed,  and  it 

Ivnold  be  an  extremely  dangerous  power  to  confer  upon  the  Com- 
I'ver  railroads,  either  separately  or  through  any 
.,.,.-. iits,  so  adjust  their  rates  as  to  discriminate  against 
•we  place  upon  their  lines  in  favor  of  another,  the  law  as  it  is 
pportunity   for   correcting  that   discrimination. 
-.-U  by  the  recent  decision  of  Judge  Severens  in  the 
i  case,  wherein  the  court  decreed  the  enforcement  of 
prohibiting  what  the  Commission 
■  ■..    -,06.  6 
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considered  to  be  an  unjust  discrimination  against  Chattanooga 
and  in  favor  of  Nashville.  The  case  has  been  appealed,  indeed; 
but  it  proves  that,  whenever  an  unjust  discrimination  in  fact  ex- 
ists, the  courts  will  correct  it  by  enforcing  the  orders  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  trouble  up  to  this  time  has* 
been  that  the  Commission  has  persisted  in  treating  as  unjust  dis- 
criminations perfectly  proper  and  just  discriminations,  resulting 
from  the  necessary  recognition  by  carriers  of  unavoidable  and  con- 
trolling competition,  and  the  courts  have  almost  without  excep- 
tion in  such  cases  held  that  the  discriminations  were  not  unjust, 
and,  therefore,  they  have  declined  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the 
Commission. 

The  class  of  cases  to  which  the  Commission  intends  especially 
to  apply  the  power  to  prescribe  minimum  rates,  is  illustrated  by 
a  case  stated  in  the  Commission's  last  annual  report.  Eau  Claire, 
Winona  and  La  Crosse  are  rival  lumber  markets,  on  navigable 
streams  down  which  the  logs  are  brought  from  the  forests.  Eau 
Claire  is  considerably  nearer  the  forests,  and,  therefore,  gets  its 
logs  more  cheaply  than  Winona  and  La  Crosse.  Certain  railroads^ 
which  do  not  reach  Eau  Claire,  extend  westward  from  Winona 
and  1a  Crosse.  In  order  to  develop  the  lumber  trade  at  the  two 
latter  places,  these  railroads  so  reduced  their  rates  on  lumber  as 
to  c'o'mponsate  Winona  and  La  Crosse  for  the  disadvantage  of  their 
location,  and  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  Eau  Claire.  The 
(.  oinini.s;«ion  pronounced  this  principle  of  rate  adjustment  as  rad- 
ically unsound,  and  insists  that  Eau  Claire  must  be  given  the 
benefit  of  its  natural  advantages.  Consequently,  if  the  Commis- 
sion had  the  power  to  establish  mininmm  rates,  it  would  proceed 
to  oom]>ol  the  railroads  from  Winona  and  La  Crosse  to  increase 
their  rates  on  lumber  from  those  places,  so  that  they  would  no 
longer  bo  able  to  compete  with  Eau  Claire.  The  inevitable  tend- 
fiicy  of  this  Avould  l>c  to  centralize  the  lumber  trade  of  that  re- . 
gion  at  Eau  Claire.  That  this  is  a  most  dangerous  power  is  ob- 
vious, and  the  efti'ct  of  its  e.veroiso  would  be  to  interfere  with  one 
of  the  most  salutary  forms  of  competition  existing  in  this  coun- 
try, which  lends  to  keep  down  rates,  and  to  prevent  the  central-  i 
ization  of  industry  in  a  few  places  enjoying  exceptional  natural , 
advantages. 

Mr.  Prouty  points  out  that  the  rate  on  petroleum  from  Chicago 
to  New  Orleans  is  lower  than  the  rate  on  linseed  oil,  while  th« 
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te  on  petroleum  from  Cleveland  to  New  Orleans  is  higher  than 
tli«  rate  on  linseed  oil,  ajid  mtimates  that  the  Commission  wants 
thi*  1  an  to  raise  the  rate  on  petroleum  from  Chicago  to 

ifW  ' '  10  the  end  that  Cleveland  may  Ije  put  on  the  same 

The  law,  as  it  stands  at  present,  affords  ample  oppor- 
'ijury  which  may  rei^ult  in  any  quarter  frnm 
\  ^  at  of  the  rates  referred  to;  it  prohibits  any 

lue  or  unreaeonsble  preference  or  advantage  to  any  particular 
traflic  or  the  subjecting  of  any  particular  descrip- 
t«  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  di.saiU 
vuita^    Therefore,  if  the  rate  on  petroleum  from  Chicago  to 
[^  lit  to  be  no  lower  than  the  rate  on  linseed  oil 

l»  '>f  the  eame  class  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans, 

bt  CommiRuun  can  readily  correct  that  inequality.     On  the  other 
if  the  rale  on  petroleum  from  Cleveland  to  New  Orleans 
to  be  no  lusher  than  the  rate  on  Unseed  oil  and  other  Bim- 
ir  commodities  from  Cleveland  to  New  Orleans,  then  the  Com- 
"f  I     (t  that  inequality.     If,  however,  the  Chicago- 

mads  give  Chicago  a  favorable  rate,  and  do  not 
^thereby  discTiminate  against  any  other  place  on  their  lines,  or 
'f  traffic,  it  would  be  an  unwarranted  inter- 
i lesion  to  increase  that  rate  (with  the  result 
l<il »  prujMirtionate  increase  in  the  rate  from  other  points  on  the 
i**Dii  '  New  Orleans),  simply  l>ecause  some  other  railroad 

■  part  of  the  country'  charges  a  higher  rate  on  the 
icommodity. 

owers  a*kt'd  by  the  Commission  needed  to  pre- 
't"i  <  .•*  ?    It  will  be  admitted  that  no  radical  and  dan- 

finou*  umorations  should  be  made  to  correct  an  evil  unless  it  is 
•  Mciioiu  «Til.  The  fw.t  is,  however,  that  the  evil  of  excessive 
'■'•I  hi  this  country,  cou'iidered  in  and  of  themselves,  is  not  only 
""twiott*,  bnt  it  huin  prMcticiiUy  no  existence  whatever.  Rates  in 
l?'fi""  '  '  'in  an  extrenjely  low  basis,  and,  if  any  rates  are 

**'  •  out  of  line  with  the  general  rate  adjustment, 

*""!.  therefore,  can  be  speedily  corrected  as  unjust  discrimina- 
^''^"  *'  '  itbout  exception,  complaint*  as  to  rates  are  based 
*'^'  that   they   are   unjust   and    unreasonable   in 

*""  -,  bat  that  they  are  too  high  as  compared  with 

^      In  a  hearing  before  the  Senate 
I  amerce,  on  March   18,   1898,  Jl)^ 
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Martin  H.  Knapp,  Chainnan  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  (7om^ 
mission,  stated  that  "the  question  of  esce«sive  rates,  that  Lb  ti 
say,  railroad  charges  which  in  and  of  themselves  are  cxtortionatt 
is  pretty  nearly  an  oljsolete  question."  It  would  certninly  oe 
let  of  folly  to  revolutionize  the  Interstate  Comnjerce  Comiui>sior 
^nnd  change  it  from  a  useful  auxiliary  tribunal  into  an  mstitutioi 
with  almo&t  unlimited  power  over  the  railroads  and  over  the  coti)« 
merce  of  the  country,  in  order  to  remetly  something  which 
Chairman  of  that  Commission  admits  is  practically  obsolete. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  pick  out  particular  instances  of  cot 
plaints  as  to  excessive  rates,  but  those  complaints  involve  alM>  Uu 
idea  of  an  unjust  discrimination  between  localities,  and  iX  thor 
is  really  any  foundation  for  them,  they  are  susceptible  of  coi 
lion  on  that  basis.    The  very  complaint  selected  by  Mr.  Prout 
fma  an  illustration,  the  one  as  to  grain  rates  from  Sioux  City  (c 
Chicago,  charges  that  the  rates  in  question  are  unjust  discrimina- 
tions in  favor  of  other  localities,  and  in  favor  of  other  doscrij 
lions  of  traffic;  being  so,  they  can  be  corrected  under  the  law  as  i^ 
stands,    ilorcover,  the  mere  possibihty  of  euch  comjjlaintii,  ol 
even  occasional  instances,  cannot  be  any  excuse  for  a  radical  ii 
novation  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.     Such  instances  ex- 
isted when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  passed  certain! v  Ic 
as  great  nn  extent  as  now,  but  that  fact  was  not  deemed  s 
to  justify  making  the  machinery  for  their  corrtKition  th*. 
central  feature  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Prouty  himself  omj)hasi2es  the  fact,  tliat  if  excessive  rat 
exist  they  amount  to  unjust  discriminations;  for  he  say  a  Uiat 
while  many  rates  arc  too  low,  others  are  too  high,  and  that  on€ 
individual  is  making  good  the  loss  incurred  by  the  railway  in  tin 
scnice  of  some  other  individual.  Such  a  case  is  a  clear  case  o| 
unjust  discrimination  or  tmdue  preference,  and  the  pre.seQt  lat 
.  aJTurds  ample  i^pport unity  for  its  correction.  Mr.  Prouty,  how-j 
ever,  falls  into  the  verj*  peculiar  error  of  supposing  that  rail-- 
ways  engage  in  transportation  to  or  from  competitive  point* 
an  actual  loss.  ,  Hailways  never  engage  in  tjansportation  whicl 
they  know,  or  have  re*vsonablc  grotiud  to  believe,  entails  loss.  I( 
is  true  they  frequently  transport  competitive  traffic  at  very  mud 
less  than  non-competitive  traflic.  but  this  is  done  simply  on  the 
ground  that  the  railway  has  lo  be  maintained,  in  any  i-vont,  fo^ 
the  tranisportation  of  the  non-competitive  trafQc;  so  (hat  the 
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IiMit««  will  lie  virtually  the  same  whether  the  competitive  trafiic  is 
luialed  or  not,  and.  therefore,  any  earnings  from  competitive  traf- 
fic will  bo  80  much  additional  help  toward  paying  the  expenses 
trhidt  ronjit  be  incurred  in  any  case.  The  competition  which  the 
mi^  'not  rontrol  merely  compels  the  carriage  of  the  compct- 

iti  •  ■   to  he  done  at  tlie  low  rate,  or  not  at  all. 

Mr,  Prouty  points  out  that  some  court  has  held  that  the  pub- 
lished rate  is  presumptively  a  reai»onah]e  rate,  and  that  the  shipper 
cannot  maintain  an  action  to  recover  any  part  of  that  rate  which 
he  ha»  paid,  and  hence  he  deduces  the  conclusion  that  as  the  law 
Pt8'  liy   there  is  absolutely  no  remedy  for  the  exaction  of 

an  -.  -  ^  liable  freight  charge.  Theoretically,  a  right  of  action 
hM»  always  existed  at  common  law  in  all  the  States  of  this  Union 
to  recover  ench  portion  of  the  carriers  rate  a.s  was  in  excess  of  a 
just  and  reasonable  compensation  for  the  service,  and  in  none  of  ■ 
those  States  has  it  been  held  that  a  recovery  is  precluded  by  the 
that  the  rate  charged  was  duly  published;  yet,  in  all  the  re- 
ts of  all  the  courts  of  tliis  country,  there  can  he  found  liardly 
A  coae  seeking  to  enforce  that  common  law  right. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  that  the  power  is  a  tremendous  one, 

■2id,  therefore,  should  not  be  vested  in  any  tribunal,  Mr.  Prouty 

I  Inquiries :    "  Shall  a  wrong  he  unrighted  because  it  is  a  great 

wmng  ?      When  an  individual  or  an  industry  or  a  locality  finds 

itself  in  the  tightening  coils  of  a  railway  corporation,  shall  there 

I  b«  no  relief  ?  "      The  point  is,  however,  that  the  wrong  which 

ah  jreat  rati^'-making  power  could  be  intended  to  correct, 

m.- .  I'ving  a  great  wrong,  is,  as  a  practical  matter,  no  wrong 

[at  nlU  because  excessive  rates  in  and  of  themselves  are  practically 

■••at  this  day.     If  an  individual,  or  an  industry,  or  a  locality 

Ue  (10  unfortunate  as  to  tind  himself  or  itself  in  the  tight- 

<*ninj{  coila  of  a  railway  corporation,  the  present  law  affords  arajde 

n^    '    '        '        '    i residing  situation.     Mr.  Prouty  seems  to  be 

uri  ,  M  that  it  is  the  business  of  railway  companies 

to  strangle  industrial  activity;  in  other  words,  that  railways,  whose 

very  !''>  '         '    'ipon  industrial  prosperity,  are  constantly 

engage  ict  of  destniying  that  prosperity. 

The  ratiroad  system  of  transportation  in  the  territory  roughly 
Bfl  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac,  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
riversj  may  be  said  to  have  been  created,  so  far  as  inter- 
ne iTalTic  i*  concerned,  dlnce  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.    It  b 
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a  territory  surrounded  and  penetrated  by  water    transportatic 
lines.     The  difficulties  in  adjusting  the  rates  of  t.ransp'^'"' 
under  the  conditions  that  have  existed,  have  lieen  ex> 
great.     Much  time  and  labor  have  been  devott-d  to  the  en-.^ 
of  a  proper  adjustment,  with,  it  is  believed,  reasonable  =uc 
Manufacturing  has  been  developed,  and  with  grirat  rapidity,  duf"! 
ing  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years.    Manufactories  of  cotton  fab 
ric8  are  increasing  rapidly  and  in  successful  operation.      Thi 
production  of  coal  and  iron,  also,  has  been  largely  increased.  Th< 
manufacture  of  steel,  on  a  large  scale,  is  about  to  be  inuugurat 
That  development  could  not  have  been  secured  if  tlie  Interxtat 
Commerce  Commission  during  all  that  period  had  enjoyed  the  pc 
fiition,  which  it  now  seeks  to  obtain,  of  Traffic  Manager  and  <\nn- 
mercial  Arbiter,  and  had  acted  on  the  principles  which  it  has  por-l 
sistcntly  tried  to  force  on  the  carriers  of  that  section. 

It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  whether  the  IuteT;?tate  Commerci 
Commission,  charged  as  it  already  is  with  multifarious  dutieii,  will 
be  able  to  grasp  all  the  countless  details  pertaining  to  tho  ii}finit< 
variety  of  traffic  passing  over  180,000  miles  of  railroad  io  th( 
United  States.. 

In  this  connection,  the  oft-quoted  opinion  of  the  Commisattn 
delivered  soon  after  its  formation  by  its  then  Chairman,  Juc 
Cooley,  in  discussing  the  impracticability  of  determining  in  ad^ 
vance  when  railroads  should  and  should  not  charge  more  for 
short  than  for  a  long  haul,  becomes  interesting: 

"Tbe  Commission  would,  In  effect,  be  required  to  act  m  rate-maker  fol 
all  tbe  roads,  and  compelled  to  adjust  tbe  tariffs  so  as  to  meet  (he  ezigencU 
of  haaloess,  while  at  the  same  time  endeavoring^to  protect  the  rr-' " '  ■' 
and  equities  of  rival  carriers  and  rival  localities.    This  in  ati' 
State  would  be  an  enormous  ta^^k.    la  a  country  so  larg^  '"  • 
so  vast  a  mileage  of  roads,  it  would  be  superhuman.    A  '  f  i 

statute  which  should  require  its  performance  would  r.        .       c> 

ministration  of  tbe  law  altogether  impracticable;  and  that  fact  tendaslnnigty] 
to  show  tbat  such  a  construction  could  not  have  been  Intended." 

It  is  contended  by  Mr.  Prouty  that,  in  the»popular  approhct 

sion,  the  Commisi?ion  always  possesswl  the  power  which  it  now  dt 

niands.    Although  the  Commissions  demands  have  alrvaily 

(iulted  in  widespread  discussion  in  the  journals  uf  the  Jay.  aa^ 

will  undoubtedly  create  prolonged  and  interesting  del' 

gress,  one  may  read  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  tJie  i  ..^ 

upon  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  interstate  commetxx«  pr 

ing  tlie  enactment  of  the  Interstjite   Commerce  Law^  ajid 
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ly  a  reference  to  this  rate-iuaking  power  which  the  Ootnmis- 
-ists  it  svas  always  understood  to  have.    The  debates 
'  t  in  the  48tli  and  49th  ( 'ongres»e3  cover  over  2,0f»n 
The  portion  of  the  debates  reasonably  relating  to  the 
of  rate-making  could  all  be  put  within  the  limits  of  30 
and  the  scattering  references  to  the  subject  in  the  debates 
lov  tliat,  almost  without  exception,  all  the  Senators  and  Keprc- 
itives  wlio  referred  to  that  point  understood  that  the  bill  con- 
no  nitc-uiaking  powers.     Congress  had  no  thought  of  con- 
prring  upon  the  Commission  the  power  to  fix  rates,  and  no  bill 
>nf  -    ■  '  *'iat  power  could  have  been  passed. 

'1  '  t  Committee  of  the  Senate  declared  the  fixing  of 

ite*  by  legislation  to  be  impracticable,  and  added: 

'Tboae  who  bare  asked  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of  rejiiilation  have 
theestablishiog  of  rates  by  a  commission  ;  but  it  is  queatiooable 
sr  a  oommlasion  or  any  similar  body  of  men  coald  successfally  per- 
,work  of  such  maKuitade,  Involving,  as  it  would,  iaflnlte  labor  and 
tKatloD,  exact  knonledi^e  an  to  tboosaods  of  details,  and  the  adjust- 
Eamt  of  a  vaat  varielj  of  <.'Oufllcting  interesta" 

The  Commission,  in  1887>  declined  in  a  certain  case  to  fix 

itcs,  faying : 

'It  ia,  therefore,  impossible  to  Ibc  thetn  in  this  case,  even  if  the  Com- 
hod   the  power  to  make  rates  generally,  which  it  has  not.    Ita 
r.  in  rvf>[H>vt  to  rates,  is  to  determine  whether  those  which  the  roads 
'  1  any  reason,  in  conflict  with  the  statute." 

.■i  ],  however,  the  Commission  changed  its  mind,  and, 

the  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  Freight  Bureau  cases  above  re- 

fmtd  to,  it  made  an  attempt  "  to  make  rates  generally,"  and  it 

'fiov  m^i^tn  that  it  always  claimed,  and  that  practically  everybody 

s<iBiitted^  that  it  had  the  power  which  it  sought  to  exercise  in  the 

kttr- 

'  udge  Jackson  declared  that  it  was  uimecessary  to  dle- 

ivam  ibe  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  interstate  rates, 

"'  '     /  law  does  not  undertake  to  prescribe  anv- 

ibject  ihiin  that  they  shall  be  reasonable  and 

ifni," 

Mr.  Proaty  erroneoi)?ly  s-ay?*  ilmt  the  carriers  suggested  no 

^•'««iM  flo,  to  I  he  powiTu  of  the  Conimi.ssion  in  these  respects  for 

-■dx  yeara  of  ita  existence.     In  1891,  the  Commission's 

11    '     — '■  tinctly  challenged  in  an  answer  filed  in 

y  Kailroad  Co.,  setting  up  expressly  as 

\tv  that  the  Commiiaion  had  no  power  to  make  rates. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  1892.  or  earlj  in  1893,  tb(^  right  of  Xh 
Commission  to  voake  rates  was  rais^fd  In  a  case  in  the  Unit 
States  Circuit  Court  in  Georgia.  The  point  wan  made  in  the  saim 
c«se  when  it  got  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  decided  ag! 
the  Commissiion.    There  was  not.    "       '  -  •,  the  p'  "       n 

general  acquiescence  which  the  Coh  i  would  i  > 

aasumption  of  power  to  make  rates  for  the  rai1rmid>:. 

Moreover,  an  acquiescence  in  a  comparatively  niotk^t  \i?i 
tion  of  authority  c^n  have  no  bearing  when  a  much  more  gl 
usurpation  is  made.  Although  at  first  the  Coromiasion's  ven 
,ture«  in  rate-making  were  what  might  be  termed  comparative! 
modest,  the  encroachment  gradually  but  steadily  increased,  Th 
Commieeion's  first  experiment  in  rate  making  was  in  1887;  th 
.change  of  a  single  rate  on  a  single  commodity  (the  rate 
from  VTalla  Walla,  in  Washington  Territory,  to  Portland, 
after  an  elaborate  and  painstakings  investigation.  It  vaa  a  loo 
.stop  from  this  act  to  its  act  in  1891.  wlien,  admitti  " 
thorough  investigation  and  upon  the  examination  nl 
ness,  the  Commission  made  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  rat 
on  several  hundred  commodities  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta,  an 
reduced  those  rates  to  a  point  even  lower  than  that  witness  eai 
was  reasonable.  The  courts  declined  to  enforce  this  ilI-cou8idc' 
action  of  the  Commission.  It  was  still  another  long  stop  ' 
Commission's  action  in  1894,  whereby  it  made  roost  i 
changes  in  rates  on  several  thousands  of  commodities  from  Ut 
cflgo  and  Cincinnati  to  eight  important  cities  in  four  of  th 
ci])nl  Southern  States,  thereby  rendering  imperative  a  <  > 
readjustment  in  practically  all  the  rates  on  south-hound  trathc  ti 
all  the  territory  east  of,  and  in  a  portion  of  the  territory  ' 
the  Mississippi  River.  This  action,  likewise,  the  courts  >■. 
to  enforce,  holding  that  the  Commission  had  no  such  poww. 
The  mere  fact,  therefore,  that  the  commerce  of  t'  -  — 
was  not  dried  up  nor  its  energies  prostrntfd  by  the  ex.  i 

rate-making  power  by  the  Commission  during  the  first,  few  y« 
of  its  existence,  is  not,  as  Mr.  I*routy  seems  to  think,  a  gtiAntnt 
that  no  evils  will  result  from  grunting  practically  unlimited 
making  power  to  the  Commission.     From  comparatively 
ginnings,  the  (Commission  was  just  getting  well  started  in  i: 
criminate  rate-making  when  checked  by  the  court.'',  uud, 
quently,  serious  evils  were  averted. 
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One  of  the  powers  now  demanded,  which  ia  especially  dan- 
to  the  commerce  of  the  couiilry,  is  the  power  to  prescrihe 
lum  rates  so  as  to  carry  out  the  Commis«iion's  views  as  to 
comparative  commercial  and  industrial  advantages  which 
»laces  oaght  to  enjoy.  This  plan  of  constituting  the  Comm^ission 
ie  Arbiter  of  commerce,  so  that  it  can  decide  what  cities  in  this 
)antiy  arc  entitled  to  advantage  over  other  cities,  and  enforce 
ijsions  by  increasing  the  rates  to  the  cities  now  ha^^ng 
rates,  is  something  new. 
Another  power,  which  even  now  the  Commission  does  not 
im  it  ever  had.  or  was  ever  thought  to  have,  and  which  would 
&  comjtiote  revolution  in  the  system  devised  by  Congress,  is 
lie  power  to  render  decrees  which  can  take  effect  without  any  ■ 
courts.  Mr.  Prouty  refrains  from  emphasizing  this 
)ugh  it  has  been  as  vigorously  assaileti  as  any  other. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  act  clearly  shows  that  it  waa  not 
jdcd  to  give  to  the  Commission  any  independent  power  whal- 
It  was  evidently  designed  as  a  tribunal  to  assist  in  the 
iforcement  of  the  law,  by  conducting  investigations  and  render- 
;  fi  '  which  would  constitute  iL prima  facie  case,  upon  which 
'  complainant  could  go  into  court,  or  the  Interstate 
iOmmGrce  Commission  itself  for  the  complainant  could  go  into 
'court         '    I  ck  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

t  Committee  of  tlie  Senate,  in  its  report  above  re- 
erred  to,  said  of  the  Commission: 

t  Is  dCilKIMd  ftOct  U'tfeved  to  be  a  valnable  auxiliary  agency  in  fadli- 
aod  aecitring  the  eaforcement  of  whatever  regulations  mny  bv  pre- 
lerlfawl  b7  Congress.  .  .  .  Unless  the  coinmis.<«lonitflelf  beconstitutecla 
flMrt,  which  the  Committee  does  not  consider  expedient,  the  final  detemii- 
ot  all  GODteited  proceedings  institated  ander  any  laws  that  may  be 
hf  CoagroM  most  rest  with  the  courts  of  the  United  States." 

The  debates  in  Congress  show  that  the  Commission's  advo- 
cili-  lulerstood  its  fnnctions. 

i  the  Unite<l  States  Circuit  Court,   through  Judge 

ackioo,  t$aid  : 

^"'  -wing  in  detail  the  provisions  of  the  law,  we  are  clearly  of 

>  Commission  is  vested  with  only  ailministratlve  powers 

lM>rvVit!ou  itn<J  Investigatioo,  which  fall  far  Hhort  of  mtklng  the  board 

cwul,  or  Ita  action  judicial  in  the  proper  aenee  of  the  term.    The  Commia- 

n,  inrestlgateH  m.  :  'h  upon  complaints  made  before  them  lo- 

Tiotationa  of  or  of  duty  under  the  act;  bat  subsequent 

pr(Ki««dlngHarecii(it*^mi>l»ted  and  provide<l  for,  aa  the  remedy  for 

(ki «llforo«iu«nt,  «tther  by  \X»\l  or  the  party  Interested,  of  Its  order  or  re- 
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port  in  all  caaea  where  the  party  complained  of  or  against  whom  its  deci- 
titm  ia  rendered  does  not  yield  volnntary  obedience  thereto." 

So,  in  this  respect  also,  an  absolute  reversal  of  the  system  is 
now  proposed.  Instead  of  continuing  as  an  auxiliary,  to  the  law 
and  the  courts,  without  any  independent  powers,  the  plan  is  to 
make  the  Commission  the  great  central  feature  of  traffic  regula- 
tion, with  vast  original  powers.  The  Commission  is  to  make 
its  orders,  prescribing  maximum  and  minimum  rates,  classifica- 
tions, and  so  forth,  and  all  those  orders  are  to  take  effect  without 
any  resort  to  any  judicial  tribunal  for  their  consideration  and 
enforcement.  The  only  qualification  is  that  the  carrier  may 
within  thirty  days  take  the  matter  into  court  for  relief;  but  even 
then,  unless  the  court  can  say,  upon  an  inspection  of  the  record, 
that  it  plainly  appears  that  the  order  proceeds  upon  some  error 
of  law,  or  is  unjust  or  unreasonable  on  the  facts,  it  cannot  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  order  pending  the  review.  If  the  court 
wants  further  light  on  the  facts,  it  can  only  obtain  it  by  sending 
the  case  back  to  the  Commission  for  further  investigation.  The 
power  of  review  will  likely  prove  to  be  of  a  very  restricted  char- 
acter. The  question.  What  is  a  reasonable  rate  ?  is  essentially  a 
question  of  fact,  depending  on  an  infinite  variety  of  details,  from 
which  different  concliisions  can  be  drawn.  Since  the  Commission 
will  be  the  tribunal  set  apart  for  the  primary  determination  of 
these  facts,  the  courts,  upon  well-settled  principles,  will  be  dis- 
inclined to  overturn  the  findings  of  the  Conunission,  unless  they 
are  palpably  against  the  evidence,  and  in  cases  where  the  evidence 
is  of  such  intangible  character,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  convince 
the  courts  that  the  findings  of  the  Commission  are  palpably 
against  the  evidence,  and,  therefore,  the  Commission's  power  will 
be  practically  unlimited,  save  by  the  constitutional  limitation 
resting  upon  all  railroad  commissions,  that  their  rates  shall  not 
be  confiscatory  in  character. 

It  is  especially  ina})propriate  to  allow  the  Commission  to  issue 
self-executing  decrees,  in  view  of  the  varied  and  incompatible 
functions  which  the  Conimission  exercises.  With  such  power 
given  to  its  decrees,  the  Commission,  with  a  jurisdiction  extending 
over  the  entire  area  of  this  country,  and  with  the  unlimited  power 
of  interference  in  the  most  vital  concerns,  not  only  of  the  rail- 
roads, but  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  coun> 
try,  would  have  far  greater  powers  than  any  court  of  original  jur- 
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in  this  country,  and  it  hhouk],  therefore,  be  as  carefully 

.ud  an  any  court.     To  exercise  such  powers,  it  should 

Jj  be  charged  with  no  duties  which  would  tend,  even  in 

«»st  degrou,  to  impair  the  judicial  temper  of  the  tribunal. 

fC'oDUiiiB&ion  supervises  various  details  in  railway  opera- 

)n»  mnd  railway  accounting.    It  has  inquisitorial  powers  to  de- 

tiona  of  tlie  law,  and  may  cause  prosecutions  to  be  in- 

iu  punish  such  violulionii.     It  may  institute  on  its  own 

potion,  and  in  ita  own  name,  complaints  before  itself,  and  it 

[then  procee<]  to  hear  and  determine  them.    Thus,  not  only 

Commifsion  in  some  respects  a  sort  of  railway  superintend- 

and  chitf  railway  accountant,  but  it  may  in  the  same  matter 

Mve.  prosecutor,  plaintitF  and  court.     To  ask  that  its 

ii.itinn^,  made  under  such  circumstances,  shall  take  effect 

tlhout  the  necessity  of  any  resort  to  any  really  judicial  tribunal 

ar  t'  rcenient,  is  nothing  short  of  preposterous. 

'i:.  .  ...lusion  is  irresistibly  forced  upon  the  mind  of  any 
iin]«rtial  student  of  the  situation  that  the  magnitude  of  the  pow- 
^■pr«  demanded  cannot  be  exaggerated,  that  they  are  absolutely  un- 
^Aramnted,  and  that  to  gi-ant  them  would  give  the  Coimuission 
^■Um  most  dangerous  pqftjr  of  interference  with  the  commerce  of 
^^ihe  country.    * 

Mr.  Pronty,  in  concluding  his  remarks,  makes  an  unfair  and 
[luisleading  use  of  a  portion  of  my  testimony  before  the  Com- 
jmitfion.  It  is  impracticable  to  set  out  in  full  all  of  the  testi- 
tinony  bearing  on  the  point  in  question.  That  testimony  waa 
UeUvcred  upon  a  hearing  before  th'e  Commission  on  petitions  by 
|tbe  '  for  cAtensions  of  time  within  which  to  comply  with 

|tb<:  J .iS  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1893,  requiring  interstate 

iwror*  to  f^uip   their  cars  with   automatic  couplers  and  air 

y>nkv9.    Among  the  reasons  in  support  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 

>^ll¥  Kailroad  C'ompany's  petition,  I  had  assigned  the  financial 

^cpresion  that  had  existed  for  several  years,  and  also  expressed 

iUH  10  future  earnings  on  account  of  prospective  leg- 

-U  might  be  detrimental.      The  Commission  seized 

Upon  this  as  an  opportunity  to  interrogate  me  at  large  upon  the 
■lation,  and  to  elicit  my  views  relative  to  giving 

I...    .       I  he  power  to  make  rates.    In  response  to  these 

uqiUirieB,  1  iixpnwc'd  iho  opinion  that  the  people  of  the  country 
ttA  th<f  nirricw  were  getting  along  well,  and  could  and  did 
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adjust  these  matters  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  Commissioner 
Prouty  submitted  a  supposed  case  of  an  unreasonable  rate  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad.  I  insisted  that  there  were  no 
unreasonable  rates  on  that  road;  that  all  of  the  rates  were  within 
the  charter  limits  of  the  corporation  and  very  much  less,  prob- 
ably one-half,  and  in  some  instances  not  twenty-five  per  cent., 
of  such  charter  rates,  which  the  Legislature  had  fixed  upon  as 
reasonable  and  fair;  that  the  fact  that  the  rates  were,  perhaps, 
one-third  of  what  they  were  originally,  and  one-tenth  of  what 
it  would  cost  the  shipper  if  he  did  not  have  the  railroad,  was 
evidence  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate,  and  it  was  necessarily 
to  the  interest  of  the  company  to  keep  rates  reasonable,  in  order 
to  retain  and  develop  traflfic,  I  admitted  the  propriety  of  the 
law  prohibiting  unjust  discrimination,  but  reiterated  that  the 
rate-making  power  ought  not  to  be  invested  in  the  Commission 
because,  practically,  there  were  no  unreasonable  rates,  and  that 
the  mere  possibility  of  the  existence  of  an  unreasonable  rate  was 
no  reason  for  turning  over  to  the  Commission  the  making  of  rates 
for  the  railroads,  unless  governmental  paternalism  was  to  be 
extended  over  everybody  for  protection  from  possible  injustice. 
This  very  investigation  emphasized  in  a  striking  way  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  complete  lack  of  judicial  temper  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  was  sitting  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  a  highly  important  and  responsible  stat- 
utory duty  relating  to  automatic  couplers  and  air  brakes;  yet  the 
minds  of  the  Commission  were  so  bent  upon  obtaining  greater 
power,  that  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  branch  off 
into  a  lengthy  discussion  on  that  topic,  which  had  no  possible 
relation  to  the  subject  upon  which  they  were  engaged.  Four 
members  of  the  Commission  took  part  in  this  discussion,  stating 
in  the  form  of  questions  every  argument  which  they  could  con- 
ceive to  sustain  the  propriety  of  their  demands.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  tribunal,  incapable  under  such  circumstances  of  adher- 
ing to  the  serious  work  before  it,  and  indulging  instead  in  lengthy 
argument  with  a  witness,  on  the  policy  of  extensive  legislation 
desired  by  the  tribunal  o.i  an  entirely  different  matter,  can  safelv 
be  made  the  repository  of  the  almost  unlimited  powers  which '. 
are  now  sought. 

Milton  H.  Smith. 


THEOLOGY  AND  INSANITY. 

BY  JOHN  H.  GIBDKER,  H.D. 


A  SHOBT  time  ago  the  Bishop  of  Bochester  delivered  a  lecture  to 
the  students  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  London,  on  the  subject  of 
religion  and  insanity.  The  bishop  was  at  great  pains  to  combat 
and  disprove  the  popular  idea  that  religion  is,  or  has  been  in  the 
past,  one  of  the  principal  exciting  causes  of  insanity.  He  de- 
clared, among  other  things,  that  "  religion  is  a  force  which  makes 
for  sanity." 

Ereryone  who  has  had  experience  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  insane,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  branch 
of  medical  science,  will  agree  with  the  bishop  that  the  true  re- 
l^on  of  kindness,  sympathy  and  love,  as  taught  by  Christ,  is  a 
poverfol  force,  which  makes  always  for  mental  peace  and  sanity. 
The  beautiful  and  simple  accounts  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
Eo-ealled  casting  out  of  devils,  illustrate  the  power  by  which 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  soothed  perturbed  minds  by  His  presence,  and 
ipelled  outbursts  of  disordered  brains  by  His  words. 

There  is,  however,  as  the  bishop  intimates,  an  opinion  abroad 
that  religion  has  in  some  way  been  an  important  factor  in  de- 
throning human  reason;  and  the  expressions,  "religious  mania" 
■nd  **  religious  insanity  "  are  met  with  sufficiently  often  through- 
<mt  all  literature  to  justify  the  prevalence  of  this  idea.     But  a 
(vcful  study  of  the  history  of  mental  diseases  amply  proves  that 
Mt  the  religion  of  Christ,  but  the  theologies  of  man,  have  caused 
m  many  minds  to  give  way  and  develop  settled  delusions  and 
k»Ducinations  of  a  so-called  religious  type.     The  Christian  re- 
^ipon  has  been  charged  with  producing  insanity,  because  of  the 
*«7  common  mistake  of  confounding  the  two  very  dissimilar 
808,  viz.,  religion  and  theology. 
The  doctrine  of  diabolical  agency  in  mental  diseases  is  to  be 
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found  in  all  the  sacred  literature*  of  the  Orient,  eapeci&lly  ii 
I*er^ian  theology,  where  the  idea  is  most  fully  dtvelopt'd ;  an»l, 
taught  by  the  heathen  nations  around  them,  it  had  itit  full  elft'ct 
on  the  Jewish  writers.  Hence,  we  find  it  firmly  establisht 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  same  theory  of  direct  Satanic  in- 
iluencc  or  posfieseion  passed  on  into  the  New  Testament. 

The  miracles  of  healing  which  were  performed  by  the  Mastei 
and  His  Apostles,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  custom  t< 
diagnose  those  cases  of  disease  which  presented  uo  pathological 
changes  in  the  body  appreciable  by  the  senses  as  cases  of 
session  by  one  or  more  devils,  or  evil  spirits  or  unclean  spirits;  am 
the  act  of  restoring  them  to  health  was  viewed  as  a  casting  out  ol 
these  spirits.  In  this  group  was  naturally  included  most  disca 
of  the  brain  and  of  the  nervous  system;  for  these  are  either  func-j 
tionaJ — that  is,  they  have  no  morbid  anatomy  at  all — or  thai 
changes  are  only  to  be  detected  after  death  and  by  microscopic 
examination. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  cases  whose  diseases  could  t)€  diag- 
nosed by  the  symptoms  they  presented,  or  by  the  pathological 
changes  in  some  portion  of  the  body  that  were  apparent  to  thai 
senses,  were  said  to  be  sick,  the  tliagnosis  was  given  by  simplj 
naming  the  disease,  and  the  act  of  restoration  to  health  in  sue 
cases  M-as  called  healing.  Luke  was  a  physician,  and  presara- 
ably  knew  more  about  the  nature  of  the  diseases  of  those  whc 
applied  to  the  Master  and  His  disciples  than  any  of  the  twclv< 
The  first  miracle  of  healing  recorded  in  the  Go)?pcl  by  Luke 
the  caise  of  the  leper. 

"  Behold  a  man  full  of  leprosy  ;  who,  seeing  JesuB,  fell  on  his  face,  and 
besought  Him,  saying. '  Lord,  if  thoa  wilt,  tbon  canbt  make  me  clean.' 

"  And  He  put  forth  His  hand,  and  toacbed  him,  saying,  *  I  will :  be  Ibtm 
clean.'    And  immediately  the  leprosy  departed  from  him."* 

Luke  diagnoses  tliis  case  as  leprosy,  a  common  disease  in 
estine,  and  one  with  which  we  are  fajniliar  in  tliese  days, 
account  of  this  miracle  emphasizes  the  influence  which  the 
trincs  and  theories  of  the  Old  Testament  had  upon  the 
Moses  taught  that  leprosy  wa«  uncleannese,  and,  according  ti 
his  law,  lepera  were  unclean  persons  and  had  to  reside  outside  th< 
camp  of  Lsrael.  The  Mosaic  classification  of  leprosy  i«  n-  '•"''"?^ 
by  the  pntinnt,  in  this  case,  for  he  asks  to  be  made  clean.    - 

*I/uke.  v..  la  u. 
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8a\'iour  Himself  seems  to  fall  into  the  custom,  for  He  says:  **  I 
will;  be  thou  clean.**  In  other  places  in  the  New  Testament 
lirpro6>'  is  referred  to  as  a  gpiril  of  uncleanness. 

The  second  miracle  of  healing  recorded  by  Luke  is  more 
directly  applicable  to  our  subject. 

^  An<l,  b«boId,  men  brougbt  In  a  bed  a  man  which  wais  taken  with  a 
and  they  sought  means  to  bring  him  in,  and  to  lay  bim  before  Him. 

"And  when  they  cotild  not  find  by  what  way  they  might  bring  bim  in 
beeSQW  of  the  maltitade,  they  went  upon  the  booHe  top,  and  let  him  down 
tliroogfa  the  tiling  with  hia  coach  into  the  midi>t  before  Jesus."* 

After  some  discussion  with  those  present,  Jesus  said  to  the 
patient  with  palsy  ;  "  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  couch,  and  go 
unto  thine  house."  And  the  man  did  as  he  was  told.  Here  we 
hare  the  diagnosis  of  palsy.  Now  palsy  is  paralysis,  complete  or 
putial,  of  some  portion  of  the  muscnlar  system,  due  always  to 
diiioute  or  injury  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system.  In  this  ease 
the  iliecase  or  injur}*  to  the  brain  or  nervous  system  was  of  such 
a.  nature  and  location  that  it  affected  only  the  nerves  of  mo- 
tion, and  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  man  to  walk.  This 
WM  Dot  a  case  of  possession  by  a  devil  or  evil  spirit;  it  was  a 
flimple  c&se  of  palsy,  as  all  could  see.  Suppose  the  disease  or 
injary  to  tlie  brain  or  nervous  system  had  been  of  such  a  char- 
acter, or  w»  located,  as  to  have  caused  convulsions  or  mental  de- 
rangement, without  any  physical  signs  which  Luke  could  see 
with  his  naked  eye;  by  all  precedent,  his  case  would  have  been 
p.„o,.?.,i  f,3  pu^,  q[  poBsession  by  devils  or  evil  spirits,  and  his 
Ti  by  the  Master  would  have  been  recorded  as  the  cast- 

ing nut  of  theiie  devils. 

Again,  we  read  in  the  fourteentli  c}iai)ter  of  Luke's  Gospel 
of  a  roan  who  came  to  Jesus,  "  who  Iiad  the  dropsy  "  "  and  he 
took  him  and  healed  him."  To  say  a  man  has  dropsy  conveys 
Ifffi  -  ■••'■  rtnation  of  his  condition,  as  dropsy  is  only  a  sj-mptom 
aj.  "-'  caused  by  a  number  of  diseased  conditions.    And  so 

WB  might  i!ontinuc  accumulaliiig  facts  showing  how  little  accu- 
rate information  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  Go.spels  of  the  ail- 
ments of  thoK"  who  were  restored  to  mental  and  physical  health 
}tj  the  Saviour  while  he  dwelt  among  men  in  the  flesh. 

T'.,.-.  *,.„.♦.  I,..  ('1.,,^}^  firmly  believed  that  all  forms  of  in- 
la  and  catalepsy  were  not  diseases  at  all. 
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but  cases  in  which  the  devil  or  his  imps  had  taken  possession  of 
the  individual,  with  or  without  the  individual's  consent.  And 
their  bodies  having  become  a  tabernacle  for  the  devil,  they  were 
ostracised  by  society  and  the  church.  Not  only  were  these  im- 
fortunates  who  suffered  from  mental  and  nervous  diseases  ostra- 
cised, but  the  church  went  further,  and  attempted  to  cast  out  the 
indwelling  demon  by  all  manner  of  physical  punishment  and 
tortures. 

As  theology  became  more  firmly  established  and  supported  by 
governmental  power,  "  the  possessed  "  were  more  Mid  more  se- 
verely dealt  with;  and  the  doctrine  that  cruelty  to  madmen  was 
punishment  of  the  devil  dwelling  within,  became  more  widely 
disseminated  and  believed.  Nor  did  any  relief  come  to  these 
unfortunates  as  a  result  of  the  Beformation.  Martin  Luther,  Cal- 
vin, and  the  other  leaders  of  the  new  theology  were,  if  anything, 
more  pronounced  in  their  persecution  of  these  "  devils  incarnate  " 
than  the  Church  of  Kome  had  been. 

No  effectual  check  was  put  to  the  theological  doctrine  of 
diabolical  possession  of  the  insane  and  those  suffering  from  kin- 
dred diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  A  declaration  was  passed  by  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  in  1768  that  possessed  persons  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  simply  diseased.  And  as  the  power  of  the  governments 
of  Christian  nations  was  withdrawn  from  the  support  and  en- 
forcement of  the  theological  doctrine  of  diabolical  possession, 
medical  science,  enlightened  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  gradually 
demonstrated,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  insanity  and 
all  such  affections  were  the  result  of  natural  diseases  or  injuries 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  that  persons  so  afflicted 
were  entitled  to  the  same  treatment  as  though  they  suffered 
from  disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any  other  organ  of  the 
physical  body. 

But  the  battle  for  the  insane  was  not  yet  won.  It  is  true 
that  theology  retired  from  the  field,  tacitly  at  least  admitting 
the  error  of  its  former  position. 

But  mystery  and  superstition  still  surrounded  the  insane. 
They  were  no  longer  exorcised  and  punished  as  devils,  but  their 
misfortunes  now  took  the  form  of  neglect.  An  insane  person 
was  far  from  being  considered  a  simply  sick  person  by  his  friends 
and  the  public  generally. 
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As  time  paeecd,  public  and  private  charities  became  more 
lumeroas   and  more  lavish  in  their  expenditures  for  the  estab- 
lisihment  of  hospitals  and  infirmaries  for  the  care  and  treatment 
>f  the  poor  suffering  from  every  kind  of  disease,  except  those  dis- 
is  of  the  brain  known  as  insanity.    From  the  time  when  the 
theory  of  diabolical  possession  ceased  to  hold  sway,  up  to  within 
[Ihc  p<i*t  few  decades,  the  destitute  insane  were  as  a  rule  turned 
>ver  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  county  jailer.    They  were  im- 
lEisonod  in  filthy  cells,  often  in  chains,  and  in  the  matter  of 
and  general  attention  treated  far  woree  than  if  they  had 
wild  beasts.    This  was  not  the  universal  custom,  for  very 
m  after  insanity  was  admitte<l  to  be  a  disease  some  states  and 
nations  provided  asylums  for  their  pauper  insane.      But  even 
these  were  far  from  what  they  should  have  been  or  what  lunatic 
Mylums  arc  to-day.    Indeed,  the  history  of  insanity  during  this 
iod  furnishes  chapters  of  neglect  and  cruelty  almost  as  shock- 
ire  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  period  when  the 
.'.•al  doctrine  of  diabolical  possession  prevailed, 
[naanity  is  now  recognized  as  a  disease   which  is  the  result 
>roc  functional  or  organic  disturbance  of  the  brain,  or  of  some 
(jury  or  malformation  of  that  organ.    Be  it  said  to  the  everlast- 
ing credit  of  medical  science  that  it  has  rescued  the  whole  sub- 
of  the  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  from  the 
ton  of  mytli  and  superstition,  and  placed  it  on  a  scientific  plane 
[•long  with  the  other  diseases  and  injuries  to  which  human  flesh  is 
[heir.    The  old  lunatic  asylums,  and  the  filthy  cells  of  the  county 
[jails  with  ail  their  horrors,  where  the  victims  of  dethroned  reason 
jitBed  to  l>o  confined  and  tortured,  have  been  abolished,  and  in 
their  place  we  now  have  the  modern  hospital  for  the  insane. 
And  it  stands  on  the  same  footing  in  every  respect  as  a  hospital 
for  tUi*e«*eA  of  the  eye  and  ear,  or  any  other  medical  specialty. 
lit  w      *   *  *ht'  churches,  but  medical  science,  inspired  by  a  desire 
[to  I  .liinkind,  which  taught  the  world  that  the  insane  are 

[our  brothers  still,  and  that  to  them  is  due  the  same  Christian 
r  1  t'ttro  as  to  any  others  in  distress. 

1  ellecta  of  the  doctrine  of  diabolical  possession  did 
end  in  cruelty  to  those  already  insane.    The  horror  and  fear 
of  '  -ed    which  it  roused  in   the  minds  of  the 

lit:  to  make  it  a  potent  cause  of  insanity.    Fear 

ol  diseUM  aJwuyM  weakens  the  power  of  resisting  it. 
yoL,  cLxnti.  NO.  506.  e 
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There  vrcre  al60  other  dogmas  in  the  creeds  ol  the  vanonj 
Christian  denominations    wliich    were    very   far   from    Icudinj 
toward  mental  serenity  and  to  internal  pence.     In  the  eentu* 
ries  gone  by,  when  men's  minds  were  dominated  by  theological 
creeds^,   when    such   doctrines   as   predestination,    eternal   piin* 
ishment,  sins  that  were  unpardonable,  were  preached  and  en- 
forced, if  need  be.  by  tire  and  sword,  it  is  no  wonder  that  tht 
prevailing  form  of  insanity  was  of  the  spiritual  tvjie.     The  re- 
treats and  asylums  for  insane  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  dttt< 
contained  many  inmates  possessed  of  settled  delusions  which  wor< 
the  result  of  fear    and  of  brooding  over  the  welfare  of  the 
souls  here  and  hereafter  in  the  light  of  the  theological  doctrine 
then  preached  and  enforced.    3Iany  imagined  that  they  had  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin,  and  that  the  Spirit  had  ceased  tuj 
strive  with  them,  and  that  they  were  thus  hopelessly  doomt 
to  ctcmnl  damnation.     Others  imagined  that  they  were  prede*-' 
lined  from  birth  to  eternal  punishment.    Others  again  had  hal- 
lucinations of  sight  and  hearing,  and  could  see  Satan   and 
imps  actually  in  the  flesh,  in  daily  attendance  upon  theitv,  re- 
straining each  Christian  act,  and  stifling  each  prayer  for  delirer^j 
nncc;  and  at  night  they  were  kept  awake  by  the  conversAtions  ol 
evil  spirits.    These    are    only  a  few    epeciraens  of  tlie  kind  oi 
imaginings  which  possessed  the  minds  of  those  who  were  said  it 
be  **  crazy  on  religion,"  but  who  were  as  a  matter  ol  fact  inMin< 
as  a  result  of  tlieology.     Let  it  be  repeated;  it  waa  never  thi 
sweet  Gospel  of  peace  and  forgiveness  taught  by  the  Saviot 
which  dethroned  r««6on,  but  the  creeds  and  dogmas  of  met 
|WilIiam  Cowper,  the  poet,  is  a  signal  example  of  so-called 
Hgious  insanity.    Trndcr  the  tutelage  of  the  Rev.  John  Xcwioc 
his  life  became  an  almost  endless  round  of  devotional  exe 
ond  bnxvding  over  theological  questions  which  finally  dethi 
his   r\'«son,     Ilis  delusion   was  that   he   had   Wen   reject* 

and  discontioned  all  religions  exec 
'     The  eminent  divine,  Mr.  Nei 
'    treated  Cowpers  dide««e  as 
from  calling  in  a  phjaici 
If  this  impressionable  povt  cimld  have  accvpte*!  the  Gospel 
po«o<?  and  love,  taught  by  the  ^i'      •-   »"i  i      .^^..i  ♦i.^  ^v^^i, 
ogy  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton, 
tory  vonld  not  have  io  record  the  name  vi  this  bhiliant  geaii 


heaven:  ho  ce««ed  to  pmy 
ri!«e«  as  one  1 
Ion,  with  do^'.  ■....'. V 
diabolical  visitatii^u  ir. 
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the  list  of  those  who  fell  victims  to  the  so-called  religious  in- 
ly of  that  time, 

a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  mental  diseases  have 
as  a  result  of  comparative  freedom  from  the  theological 
thralldom  of  the  past.    Freedom  of  thought  in  matters  of  relig- 
.  ion  has  changed  the  character  of  the  delusions  and  hallucinations 
\u{  the  insane.    Insanity  keeps  pace  with  the  changes  in  human 
[development,  and  the  character  of  the  delusions  and  hallucina- 
of  the  insane  at  any  time  ia  a  reflex  of  the  interests  which 
ithen  uppermost  in  men's  minds.    We  now  seldom  find  the  spir- 
ttuftl  type  of  insanity  among  the  inmates  of  hospitals  for  the  in- 
eanc.  As  doctrinal  discussions  have  ceased  to  interest  the  masses, 
lh<«logy  has  ceased  to  be  a  cause  of  insanity.    This  is  an  age  of 
material  development,  of  making    things    and    ha\ing    things. 
Men  are  much  concern txl  with  the  problem  of  amassing  treasure 
here;  that,  with  the  long  line  of  social  questions  which  belong 
to  it,  is  now  uppermost  in  their  minds,  and  these  material  prob- 
lems are  the  ones  pressing  hardest  for  solution.     Hence  it  is 
that  the  prevailing  character  of  the  delusions  and  hallucinations 
of  the  insane  are  now  of  a  material  type. 

The  struggle  for  existence,  modem  inventions,  steam  and 
I'iectricity,  and  the  mad  rush  for  wealth,  result  in  ever  increas- 
ing demards  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  And  under 
this  strain,  many  who  have  congenital  or  acquired  defective  nerv- 
ous organizations  become  insane,  just  as  the  same  class  formerly 
did  as  a  result  of  fear  and  brooding  over  theological  problems. 

The  insane  are  not  now  tormented  by  the  devil  and  his 
aapt;  but  telephones  and  phonographs  are  continually  ringing  in 
Ui«ir  ears.  Others  suppose  they  have  steam  engines  in  theii' 
hnub,  and  many  imagine  they  are  persecuted  by  men  of  large 
fortunea  or  of  great  political  power.  Fonuerly  those  who  were 
afflirttHl  with  delusions  of  grandeur  were  prone  to  imagine  thera- 
•dvM  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  or  the  Virgin  Mary  or 
ioae  eminent  saint.  Now  they  are  more  apt  to  think  them- 
Mlves  to  bo  great  inventors  or  powerful  politicians,  or  the  pos- 
MMon  of  untold  wealth.  As  already  intimated,  the  delusions  of 
the  insane  always  take  their  form  and  color  from  the  questions 
tnd  problen»  which  are  most  absorbing  at  the  time. 

John   n.  Girdnbr. 
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BY   LEWIS   K.    DKMBITZ. 


In  1856  the  German  "  Bund  "  (Confederation)  waa  a  much 
looser  aggregation  of  the  German  States  than  the  American  Umoa| 
under  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation.  But  the  business  men  of 
all  Germany  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  great  diversity  of  thej 
laws  among  their  thirty  odd  kingdoms,  grand  and  small  duchies,] 
principalities  and  free  cities,  on  all  subjects  of  trade  and  hnsines 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  then  the  leading  Gorman  powers;  th« 
former  had  most  of  its  provinces  outside,  the  latter  over  tl 
fourths  of  them  inside,  of  the  German  Bund,  l^useia,  th< 
trongest  and  wealthiest  of  the  truly  German  States,  waa  itself, 

its  general  and  commercijil  laws,  divided   into  three  zoQes:| 
the  eastern  being  governed  by  a  code  adopted  in  1792,  Jcnoirn 
tJie  **  Landrecht; "  some  small  districts  to  the  west  thereof,  ac- 
quired in  1S15,  had  retained  the  "  Gemeine  Kecht,"  that  is.,  th« 
imperial  Roman  law,  as  gradually  adapted  to  modem  use;  whii 
the  lands  along  the  Rhine  adhered  to  the  Code  Napoleon,  whicl 
had  been  introduced  there  during  the  French  domination.    Lik«j 
conditions  prevailed  in  some  of  the  other  States,  in  which  thai 
smaller  districts,  conglomerated  at  the  recasting  of  5"  -.  iuj 

ISOIi,  enjoyed  each  its  own  system  of  laws.    Now,  i       ,,       ucm 
diversity  may  work  tolerably  when  it  aCTects  the  laws  regardiQg| 
the  tenure,  the  conveyance  or  the  descent  of  land,  it  soon  1 
intolerable,  in  a  commercial  age,  when  it  affects  the  laws  t 
and  commerce  in  communitip«  bound  to  each  other  by  railroac 
and  telegraph  wires,  and  depending  on  one  another  by  the  daily 
exchange  of  articles  of  food  and  wear,  of  machinery  and  raw 
material,  and  dealing  together  without  regard  to  state  lines,  pa«tj 
or  present. 
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Aiiil  fo,  under  a  resolntion  of  the  Frankfort  Diet,  a  mere 
gathering  of  ambassadors  from  the  sovereign  States  of  the 
Bund/'  a  board  of  commissioners  appointed  by  most  (not  all) 
»f  the  several  kingdoms,  duchies  and  cities,  met  at  Nuremberg 
(op'"  '  .1  German  Code  of  Commerce.  The  commissioners  ad- 
ioui .  I  on  to  Hamburg,  to  draw  from  its  sea  air  the  proper 

spiration  for  the  marine  chapters  of  commercial  law.  After 
i'  labors,  in  ISfil,  the  Code  was  completed;  it  was  then 
)re  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  different  Slates.  The 
Pnisaaxi  Landtag  adopted  it  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  House 
of  TVpiitics.  and  with  only  one  dissent  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Nearly  all  the  law-making  bodies  of  the  other  German  States 
[promptly  followed  in  Prussians  lead.  A  uniform  law  on  bills 
notes  had  been  framed  by  a  conference  and  adopted  by  the 
lie  States  somewhat  earlier,  and  with  much  less  loss  of 
hitatt  or  friction. 

It  was  thus  shown  that,  where  the  need  exists,  communities  al- 
mort  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  but  connected  by  the 
[bonds  of  trade  and  of  a  common  race  and  speech,  can  be  gottx?n 
[to  adopt  uniform  laws. 

A  need  for  a  greater  uniformity  of  law  is  felt  among  the 
[people  of  the  several  American  States,  similar  to  the  necessity 
which  forty  years  ago  led  the  governments  and  parliaments  of 
;tlic  sovereign  States  in  Germany  first  into  conferences  at  which  a 
I  common  "  Wechitelrecht "  (law  of  negotiable  paper),  and  a  com- 
jmon  "  llandelsrecht "  (commercial  law)  were  worked  out,  and 
ly  to  the  adoption  by  each  State  separately  of  the  laws  recom- 
led  by  the  conferences.    It  is  true  that  the  American  Con- 
[ititQtion  intrusts  Congress  with  power  to  legislate  at  its  own 
I  will  for  the  whole  country  upon  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
high  H:a«,  to  copyrights  and  patents,  and  to  travel  and  transpor- 
tAtion  bcween  one  State  and  another,  or  between  our  own  coun- 
try and  foreign  nations.     It  is  high!}'  proper,  in  the  interest  of 
human  freedom,  that  the  several  States  abne  have  the  power  to 
ptM  laws  on  other  matters  of  private  riglit;  that  each  community 
nn     —  '   '       "    ■  its  own  views  as  to  what  is  fair  or  humane, 
tii<'.  -ood  manners  and  public  policy:  and  there  is 

nn  deiire  among  right-minded  men  that  the  field  of  Congressional 
Jnr'  *  '    uld  be  widened,  or  that  the  field  of  State  le| 

'u\'.  \te  narrowed.    But  undoubtedly  there  are  ii: 
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subjects  on  which  the  laws  of  the  several  State*  differ  from  eacli 
other,  either  broadly,  or  in  some  slight  detail,  to  the  great  detn- 
ment  and  inconvenience  of  those  whose  business  interests  outrun 
their  immediate  State  lines;  and  these  differences  are  in  moat 
cases  accidental;  that  is,  they  do  not  flow  from  a  difference  in 
sentiment  or  in  poHcy.  If  New  Hampshire  permits  the  insolvent 
debtor  to  retain  a  homestead  of  only  five  hundred  dollars  in  value, 
while  Texaa  allows  him  to  keep  a  homestead  worth  more  than 
five  thousand,  not  only  as  against  ordinary  creditors,  but  even 
against  the  man  to  whom  he  and  his  wife  have  freely  and  vol- 
untarily mortgaged  it,  the  difference  springs  from  the  diverging 
sentiments  which  an  old  and  staid  community,  and  those  which 
a  yoxmg  and  roving  population  entertains  about  the  sacred nesa  of 
contracts  on  the  one  hand,  and  about  wide  elbow  room  and 
freedom  from  care  on  the  other.  On  such  a  subject  it  is  not 
likely  that  either  State  would  yield  ita  policy  even  in  part,  so  as 
to  meet  on  common  ground  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  But  if 
Georgia  and  six  other  States  require  the  attestation  of  three  wit- 
nesses to  a  will,  while  thirty-seven  other  States  are  satisfied  wiih 
the  signatures  of  two  witnesses,  and  Peimsylvania  requires  no  at- 
testation at  all;  or  again,  if  many  of  our  States  allow  three  days 
of  grace  on  a  matured  bill  of  exchange,  while  in  other  States 
"  grace  "  is  done  away  with,  and  a  bill  or  note  must  be  paid  on 
the  day  named,  there  is  no  sentiment  at  the  bottom  of  all  this, 
no  question  of  good  policy.  One  law  on  these  subjecte  is  pretty 
much  as  good  as  the  other,  but  the  co-existence  of  both  laws 
often  leads  to  a  failure  of  justice.  A  testator  owning  lands  in 
Georgia  makes  his  will  in  Ohio,  before  two  witnesees,  and  the 
devisee  of  the  Georgia  lands  is  thrown  out.  Again,  in 
the  matter  of  divorce,  the  policy  of  the  several  States  as  to 
causes  for  untying  the  knot  differs  greatly,  varying  from  no  full 
divorce  from  any  cause  whatever  in  South  Carolina,  to  eight 
or  more  causes  in  the  Northwest,  providing  for  every  conceivable 
case  in  which  husband  and  wife  cannot  agree.  This  is  all  right; 
it  is  the  very  object  of  State  independence  that  each  Community 
shall  determine  such  questions  i<k  itself;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  plaintiff's  "  domicile  **  in  the  State  in  which  suit  it 
brought,  without  any  named  length  of  residence,  should  be  duomed 
sufficient  in  Tirginia,  while  a  residence  of  ftix  months  is  r^ 
quired,  in  a  few  other  States,  and  of  evern  two  years  elsewhere. 
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A  moyemcnt  similar  to  that  wliich  within  a  few  years  led  to 
common,  code  on  commercial  paper,  and  another  common 
ie  on  conuoerce  in  all  its  branches,  for  the  then  disunited  State* 
Germany,  was  begun  in  the  United  States  in  1888,  mainly  upon 
le  impulse  given  by  F,  Jesup  Stimpson's  painstaking  compila- 
tion of  "  Comtitutions  and  Statutes  "  of  the  American  States,  a 
book  which  get  the  needJess  divergence  of  their  statutes  forth  in 
a  glin  lit.    A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  2^ew  York  Legis- 

latort  year,  again  in  1889,  and  again  in  18D0,  imder  which 

«  board  of  three  commissioners  was  appointed,  together  with  a 
laltlied  secretary,  the  members  of  the  board  to  meet  in  con- 
ference with  commissioners  from  other  States.  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Georgia  also 
appointed  commissioners  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  and 
ie  small  appropriations  toward  defraying  the  cost  of  the  con- 
ICO8.  The  movement  has  been  kept  up,  eight  meetings  having 
held  in  the  seven  years  from  1892  to  1898,  two  of  them  in 
first  named  year;  and  it  ha*  greatly  widened,  for  as  many  as 
irty-one  States  have  been  represented  on  these  several  occa- 
Diw,  though  never  all  of  them  at  the  same  time.  The  sessions 
the«e  conferences  liave  always  been  held  near  the  time  when 
American  Bar  Aj?Bociation  met,  generally  on  the  two  days 
ing  its  assemblage.  In  one  respect  this  has  been  a  help, 
commissioners  who  received  neither  mileage  nor  per  diem 
thus  found  an  incentive  for  traveling  from  their  homes  to  the 
[•e  of  meeting,  and  the  Bar  Association  used  the  great  weight 
influence  to  further  the  cause.  But  in  other  respects  this 
ipaniouship  in  time  and  space  has  been  unfortunate.  In  the 
place,  an  effort  is  made  to  force  all  the  business  of  the  yearly 
into  the  limits  of  scant  two  days,  which  is,  of  course,  en- 
>o  short  a  time,  though  the  bills  which  are  to  be  dis- 
hare  been  prepare<T  elsewhere.  In  the  second  place,  the 
)Iq  movement  is  overshadowed  by  its  more  widely  known  as- 
ilQOate;  the  conference,  thougli  sitting  under  appointments  from 
reral  State  governments,  and  thus  an  official  body,  appears 
general  public,  and  even  to  the  great  body  of  American 
a»  a  branch  or  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
The  writer  of  these  pages  first  learned  about  the  movement 
W,  whtr  *'  r  pjx  of  the  conferences  had  already  met. 
l!y  was  i  ,  his  own  State,  unrepresented,  but  neither 
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her  Governor  nor  her  leading  lawyers  or  politicians  knew  anjihingl 
about  it.    The  other  two  lawyers  whom  our  Governor  appointed,] 
along  with  the  writer,  as  commissioners  from  his  State,  IhougbJ 
men  in  large  practice,  and  of  well-known  public  spirit,  first  hearc 
of  this  movement,  tliat  had  been  in  progress  for  over  sever 
years,  when  the  appointments  were  offered  to  them.    When  I  cam* 
to  Saratoga  on  the  15th  of  August,  1898,  having  mislaid  my  copj 
of  the  printed  notice  sent  out  to  members.  I  had  to  ask  more  Xhi 
a  dozen  lawyers,  hotel  clerks,  public  officers,  etc.,  before  I  hit 
ujjon  one  man  who  could  direct  me  to  the  place  of  meeting.    \i 
short,  the  whole  work  has  thus  far  been  carried  on,  so  to  say^ 
in  a  dark  comer. 

Yet,  even  thus,  there  have  been  some  notable  results.    The 
foremost  among  these  is  the  elaboration  of  a  bill  "  relating  t< 
negotiable  instruments,"  covering  the  whole  "  law  mcrcliant "  ii 
all  details  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  sections.     This  va 
agreed  upon  at  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  in  18H6,  anc 
was  transmitted  by  them  to  the  governors  of  all  the  States   that 
were  represented  or  had  made  appointments,  and  when  the  con- 
ference met  for  the  eighth  time  in  the  course  of  last  summer^ 
wc  hoard  the  gratifying  news  that  this  bill  had  l>een  enacte< 
into  law  by  the  legislatures  of  seven  States  (among  them  Nm 
York  and  Massachusetts),  and  that  it  had  been  passed  by  Ha 
House  of  Kopresentatives  of  the  United  State8>  as  a  law  to  gov^ 
ern  commercial  paper  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  awaiting  onlj 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  at  the  winter  session.    An  inipoi 
tant  act  was  adopted  at  the  seventh  meeting  on  tb      ~      ''  "il 
and  acknowledgment  of  written  instruments.    One  a*!' 
eighth  and  last  meeting  deals  with  the  transfer  of  corporate  stocl 
the  latter  having  been  enacted  by  some  of  the  Now  F     ' 
islatures  after  it  had  been  elaborated  by  a  committe* 
it  liad  been  agreed  upon  in  full  conference.    Misunderstanding 
will  often  occur  when  the  citizens  of  two  States,  whoso  laws  dif^ 
fcr.  either  on  the  conveyance  of  land,  or  on  the  transfer  of 
corporate  sharep,  deal  with  each  other,  unless  each  knows  till 
laws  of  both  States.    But  this  is  most  likely  to  happen  when  th| 
law  is  the  same  in  both. 

To  gain  an  idea  of  the  work  which  the  conferences  ha\re 
out  for  themselves,  we  need  only  look  at  the  following  li 
."■tjiiuTniL'  connnitteis.  wbich  were  appointed  in  1896: 
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On  Commercial  Laws,  on  Wills,  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  on 
Deeds  and  Other  Conveyances,  on  Certificates  to  Depositions  and 
Notarial  Forms,  on  Weights  and  Measures,  on  State  Action  as  to 
Preatidential  Electors,  on  Hours  of  Labor  in  Factories,  on  In- 
soItchcv,  on  Insurance,  on  TVading  Corporations,  on  Descent  and 
DiMribution. 

Some  of  tliese  subjects,  such  as  factory  regulations,  do  per- 
haps fall  outside  of  the  true  province  of  our  organization,  as  they 
appeal  to  feelings,  which  differ  greatly  between  section  and  sec- 
tion; if  so,  lengthened  discussions  would  show  a  broad  diverg- 
ence even  within  the  conference,  and  the  impracticable  subject 
would  soon  be  dropped. 

It  might  tte  objected  that  any  labor  bestowed  on  making 
ooT  State  laws  more  uniform  than  they  now  are,  would  be  thrown 
away  because  the  forty-eight  Slate  and  Territorial  legislatures, 
aad  Congress  legislating  for  the  Federal  District,  are  constantly 
biwy  grinding  out  new  statutes,  and  would  undo  our  work  of 
unincntion  more  quickly  than  we  accomplish  it.  But  just  here, 
I  believe,  a  system  of  laws  made  uniform  at  an  expense  of  long 
effortA  of  many  men  would  bear  its  finest  fruits.  As  soon  as 
the  people  begin  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  uniform  State  laws,  the 
•entiment  tliat  uniformity  once  attained  must  not  be  rashly  dis- 
turbed upon  a  light  motion,  or  to  gratify  the  whim  or  the  private 
tQtere:<ls  of  a  State  legislator,  could  be  relied  on  to  block  the 
vty  of  recklesf),  and  still  more  of  Belfish,  innovators. 

The  laws  of  all  the  American  States,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  l/ouisiana,  are  derived  from  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  from  the  acts  of  Parliament  passed  by  way  of  amend- 
ment of  the  common  law;  the  laws  enacted  in  the  several  Stales 
linec  their  separation  from  the  mother  countrj'  have  generally 
lieto  framed  on  ihe  .same  lines.  Thus,  nil  the  States  in  which  the 
Englifib  law  preferring  the  first  born  eon  in  the  descent  of  land 
rr.  -  --riled,  have  enacted  new  laws  establishing  equality  be- 
tir  -ons  and  daughters,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 

dtttdent;  all  the  States  have  provided  for  the  recording  of  deeds 
iDfd  ni'   '        -:  all  the  States  have  given  to  the  creditor  the 

Iaein*  ■  mg  tlie  lands  and  elTccts  of  absent  debtors  by  at- 
tBchmrat;  all  the  States  have  curtailed  the  power  of  the  husband 
o'l  •    '        "  '  ■    .  nearly  all  the  States  have  regulated  the 

rv  ly  powers;  "  nearly  nil  of  thrni  have  en- 
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acted  general  laws  under  which  private  coqwration*  can  bu 
fonned;  all  but  one  of  the  States  allow  the  grant  of  absolute  di- 
vorcee, and  thus  we  might  go  through  all  the  lines  along  wliieh  tie 
framers  of  new  laws  have  given  play  to  their  energies.  And  what 
is  more,  the  statutes  on  all  these  subjects  have  generally  been 
moulded  upon  a  ver.'  few  patterns,  cither  a  British  act  of  Par- 
liament or  an  act  first  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
of  Virginia,  of  Massachusetts  or  of  Connecticut.  Thus  the  chap- 
ter of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New  York  which  deals  with  '*  tes- 
tamentary powers,"  and  the  chapter  on  *'  Uses  and  Trusts,"  have 
been  copied  almost  literally  into  the  codes  of  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota;  the  law  march- 
ing westward  in  pretty  close  touch  with  the  parallel  of  latitude. 
Thus  the  task  of  those  aiming  at  uniformity  is  somewhat  sim- 
plified"; they  have  in  many  fields  of  legislation  to  deal  only  with 
four  or  five  groups  of  States,  not  with  forty-five  separate  nnita. 

The  late  war  has  done  much  to  strengthen  the  national  pan- 
American  feeUng  of  our  citizens.  North  and  South,  East  and 
West;  and  thus  to  lessen  the  stubbornness  with  which  heretofore 
the  men  of  one  or  the  other  State  would  in  former  years  cling 
^to  some  outlandish  or  fanciful  law,  just  because  it  was  peculiar 

that  State.  Wliile  heretofore  the  benefits  of  uniform  lawa 
might  have  appealed  only  to  the  practical  sense  nf  business  men, 
while  running  counter  to  sentiments  of  local  pride  and  of  State 
rights,  business  reasons  and  patriotic  sentiment  may  now  be  found 
arrayed  on  the  same  side.  It  is  only  necessary  now  to  bring  the 
importance  of  this  movement  home  to  the  lawyers  and  law  giveru 
of  the  several  States,  to  bring  about  its  speedy  success. 

We  need,  first,  the  ste.idy  and  active  participation  of  at  least 
thirty-si-t  out  of  the  forty-five  States  by  commissioners  appointed 
under  authority  of  law  in  each  of  them.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
more  than  one  person  should  attend  from  each  State. 

Secondly,  the  commissioners,  in  order  to  expedite  the  work, 
should  meet  twice  in  each  year,  each  time  for  at  least  thro© 
days,  and  a  sufficient  sum  should  be  appropriated  from  some 
source  to  pay  their  travelling  and  hotel  expenses,  so  as  to  insure  a 
good  attendance.  Any  greater  compensation  is  unnecessary;  it 
might  even  be  of  evil,  as  it  would  attract  men  animated  rather 
by  greed  for  gain  than  by  pride  in  their  profession  and  lore, 
for  tlie  public  good. 
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Third,  the  conference  should  also  have  at  its  disposal  a  small 
fund,  out  of  which  to  compensate  some  specialist  for  drawing  up 
the  more  elaborate  bills  which  must  be  drafted.  Small  appro- 
priations have  heretofore  been  made  by  some  of  the  States;  and 
it  was  found  possible  to  set  aside  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars out  of  these  as  an  honorarium  to  the  painstaking  author  of 
the  conference  bill  on  negotiable  paper,  a  gentleman  who  was 
not  himself  one  of  the  State  Commissioners. 

When  we  once  have  thirty-six  States  represented,  we  would 
not  have  long  to  wait  for  the  remaining  nine.  When  full  meet- 
ings are  held  twice  a  year,  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
will  hear  of  the  proceedings  and  will  heed  them;  and  a  very  small 
amount  will  suffice  for  all  the  expenditure;  that  is,  the  trav- 
elling and  hotel  expenses  of  the  members,  the  compensation  of 
law  drafters,  and  the  printing  of  the  yearly  or  half  yearly  re- 
ports. 

The  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  would  fully  meet 
«I1  these  needs,  and  in  about  five  or  six  years  pretty  much  of  the 
work  which  is  really  desirable  could  be  accomplished.  Of  course, 
if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  willing  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand,  this  sum  would  be  readily  placed  in  the  yearly  "  Sundry 
CiTil  Bill."  But,  if  Congress  is  unwilling  to  do  so  much,  it  might 
at  least,  as  the  legislature  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  direct  that 
three  lawyers  from  that  district  be  named  every  year  by  com- 
petent authority,  that  they  be  paid  their  expenses,  and  that  a 
jmall  sum  be  set  aside  toward  the  general  fund;  and,  by  doing  so. 
Congress  would  most  strongly  recommend  similar  action  to  all 
the  States  and  Territories. 

Lewis  N.  Dembitz. 
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No  one  will  deny  that  the  problems  of  Cuban  reconstrudioi 
•re  of  the  most  serious  character.  Nor  can  the  iVmerican  Gov- 
ernment or  its  people  push  aside  any  responsibilities  arising  there 
from.  These  must  be  clearly  understood,  before  we  can  begin  to 
realize  the  large  results  that  wait  upon  a  humane  and  succestffui 
solution. 

The  island  of  Cuba  will  support  in  comfort  ten  million  pc 
sons.     It  has  never  maintained  one-fifth  of  that  number.     It 
Commercial  possibilities  are  even  greater,  judged  by  tlie  rules  o( 
wealth  maldog  only.    It  has  an  area  of  over  28^000,000 
estimating  therein  the  islets  that  form  part  of  its  economic 
Not  over  6,000,000  have  even  been  scratched  by  the  hands  or^ 
tools  of  industry,  as  plantation,  farm,  cattle  range,  timber  Cfimf 
or  mine.     There  are  16,000,000  acres  of  the  finest  of  timber^ 
liolding  at  least  forty  varieties  of  the  best  of  merchantable-  hard* 
woods.    There  are  3,000,000  acres  of  available  rice  lands, 
timber  area  may  also  be  used  for  cattle  range  purposes.    Miner 
resources  are  still  virgin,  but  they  are  known  to  be  of  grea^ 
value.    In  Santiago  de  Cuba  $12,000,000  of  American  capital 
invested  in  mining  alone.    In  the  production  of  all  food  crops  ol 
u  marked  commercial  value,  the  possibilities  of  Cuba  are  Hi 
ited  only  by  its  acreage.    It  has  no  capital  at  command,  how^ 
ever.    Its  people  are  literally  stripped  to  the  bone,  and  man] 
thousands  remain  in  daily  danger  of  death  from  very  hungc 
The  Sponieh  oppressor  retires,  but  his  grim  cruelties  gtill  de«o>' 
late  the  ifiland.    This  may  be  made  clearer  by  the    '  " 
facts  ami  estimates  rolntin^r  in  the  present  pnpiilatio!i 
ditions. 

The   recent  logs  iii   iilc   and  in   uie   means   oi   cxisienc« 
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It  to  present  in  a  few  sentences.    It  has  been  assujned  hj 
SpaniBh  authorities  that  siity  per  cent,  of  whites  and  fifteen 
cenL  of  the  colored  population  have  died  since  the  civil 
ar  began  in  1895.    This  does  not  consider  the  losses  in  Spanish 
troops,  estimated  at  135,000.     Taking  the  census  of  18S7  as  a 
this  would  involve,  outside  the  troops.,  a  loss  of  441,523 
bite  and  of  77,050  colored  persons.    By  this  estimate,  how- 
er,  the  Havanese  editors  leave  the  latter  more  numerous  novr 
the  whites.    But  the  total  of  521,572  deaths  through  the 
xtooDcentrodo  policy,  within  two  years,  is  a  terrible  indictment, 
dding  the  200,000  loss  on  both  sides,  through  the  civil  conflict, 
four  years,  and  the  anti-Cuban  estimate,  reduces  the  total 
tion  by  721,000,  at  least.    The  estimates  of  Cuban  authori- 
ti«»  as  given  to  the  writer  in  October  last,  reduce  this  total  to 
arerage  loss  in  the  island  of  thirty-four  per  cent.,  or  a  total 
•boat  640,000  persons. 

Thifl  loss  is  much  greater  in  the  sugar  and  tobacco  growing 
tiona  than  in  the  small  crop  farm  and  cattle  range  areas. 
for  this  fact  the  whites  of  Cuba  would  now  be  much  less  in 
limber  than  the  negro  and  mestizo  classes.    In  Santiago,  Puerto 
c,  Ivostem  Santa  Clara  and  Pinar  del  Rio,  the  colored  in- 
ts  were,  when  insurgent  operations  began,  225,000  against 
lO  whites.    In  the  central  provinces  the  difference  was  as 
hite«  to  one  colored.     In  the  first  division,  the  ratio  is 
now  about  two  to  one,  and  in  the  second  the  coloi-s  and  races 
nearly  equal;  a  small  majority  being  still  found  on  the  side 
the  whites. 

To  thi«  state  of  aiTairs  as  to  population,  add  the  fact  that 
is  no  inland  money  to  set  business  in  motion;  that  food 
are  not  cultivated  to  anything  like  a  necessary  extent;  that 
tttdt,  tools,  machinery,  cattle,  and  other  essentials  are  lacking, 
supplies  are  absent,  and  the  service  is  therefore  as  scant. 
pie  cannot  get  work  until  food  shall  give  them  strength. 
and  children  especially  will  perish  by  the  thousands  be- 
ilvlicf  (ihall  alleviate  their  distress,  and  the  restoration  of  in- 
fully  rehabilitate  Cuban  life.    This  is  work  for  statesraan- 
p.    Invt^tnivni  must  be  made  beneficent  also. 

-3  of  rehabilitating  Cuba  are  unquestionably  of 

-  lacter.     Yut,  on  llio  otlier  band,  the  very  step* 

tako  in  preparing  the  vi&y  for  Cuhan  self-government 
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vill  repidljr  bodi  lighten  and  amplify  our  oim  Usk,  and  at  the 
same  time  greatlj  aid  and  enconrage  the  Cuban  people.    That  is 
a  reward  vhich  comes  incTitablj  when  justice  is  maintained  and 
equity  est^lished  in  politics  and  economics.    It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  the  aTcrage  American  to  comprehend  the  bleeding  pro- 
oesees  to  which    the   Spaniards   subjected    their  "ctct  faithful 
isle."    The  facts  of  history  are  no  more  derisjve  of  that  gran- 
diloquent faUehood.  than  the  cnminal  craft  of  administratiTe  rob- 
bery with  which  the  countrymen  of  Sancho  Panza  rewarded  t 
alleged  fidelity  of  their  colonial  rictime.    The  story  of  the  Phi 
ippines,  when  fully  made  known,  will  add  a  huge  chapter 
the  same  character,  but  it  will  not  be  so  vile,  governmental  I 
considered,  as  that  of  Cuba.    The  Asiatic  rictims  have  beoi  d 
spoiled  most  largely  by  monastic  plunderers,  but  tbe  Cubans  ha 
been  the  open  prey  for  four  hundred  years  of  the  soldiel-  and  tl 
civil  official. 

The  taxation  imposed  on  Cuba  for  the  year  1897  reached  a 
total  of  $26,359,650.    Tlie  export  and  import  duties  were  $14»' 
705,000;  the  internal  taxes  were  $9,683,150.    The  remainder 
obtained  from  sales  of  material  and  other  such  sources.    A  li 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  government — civil  and  military — on  oar 
part  should  not  exceed  $12,000,000  for  one  year,  thus  releasing 
about  $15,000,000  of  taxation.    The  return  of  such  a  hwva  to  t 
ordinary  channels  of  activity  must  greatly  quicken  all  affaire; 
sides,  the  lowering  and  equalization  of  tariff  rates  will  soon  great!; 
accelerate  business  effort  and  enterprise.     The  estimated  mill 
ions  and  more  can  unquestionably  be  raised  readily  by  the 
dues  alone.    Tliey  will  not  be  harshly  felt  by  the  people,  d 
or  consumers,  but  the  advantages  gained  will  be  immediate!; 
apprehended. 

Under  our  syetem  of  local  government,  also,  municipal  coi 
munities  will  soon  learn  how  to  take  care  of  tlicir  own  n 
and  interests.     The   city   of   Santiago   already    illustrates   th 
growth.    The  taxes  that  will  disappear  under  our  control  will 
except  for  immediate  use  and  improvement,  all  of  the  bond 
and  most  of  the  floating  debt.    The  annual  interest  laid  on  Cu 
was  given  in  the  last  budget  at  $10,435,183.    The  military  an' 
naval  establishment,  eo  far  as  directly  laid  on  Cuba,  with  ponfi' 
and  retired  army  lists,  and  the  two  bodies  of  armed  police 
Spain  kept,  alone  required  $11,849,844.      These  two  gro 
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exp«ndittire3  amounted  then  to  $'22,285,027.  On  the  side  of 
niflintenance  of  order,  it  is  fair  to  believe  that  our  entire 
will  not  exceed  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  All  sorts  of 
re  and  plnndering  taxes  and  imposte  have  been  the  rule 
iR.  Stamps,  licenseg,  fees,  real  estate,  lotteries,  and,  in 
fact,  every  form  of  fiscal  oppression  have  been  in  vogue.  These 
liU  disappear  at  an  early  date^  and  the  effect  in  relief  can  hardly 
[»e  imagined.  Besides,  the  revenue  we  shall  be  obliged  to  collect 
be  more  of  a  help  in  the  subsequent  disbursing  of  it  than  a 
mrdcn  in  its  collection.  The  enlistment  and  employment  of 
|lO,UOO  to  15,000  Cubans,  as  naval  police,  soldiers,  constabulary 
cities,  and  as  laborers  in  the  public  works  required  by  sani- 
ry  reform,  road  building,  municipal  and  rural  improvements, 
[vill  more  than  offset  the  revenue  required.  The  lessening  of 
jrices  in  things  imported  under  our  uniform  and  reduced  tem- 
tirary  tariff  rates  will  set  money  in  motion.  Employment  for 
will  multiply  needs  and  create  the  means  of  payment 
Business  men  in  Cuba  all  compreliend  tliis,  and  have  nat- 
urally grown  impatient  for  the  realization  of  so  beneficial  a  change. 
The  difiaffected  class  will  be  very  small,  and  altogether  recruited 
ranishing  Spanish  official  circles. 

lb*  ia  a  land  of  beauty.  It  captures  the  senses  even  while 
r  are  shocked  with  desolation.  Its  fertility  is  equal  to  its 
i(y.  The  lush  glory  of  its  vegetation  will  soon  cover  the 
of  death  camp,  pest  hole,  fields  of  fire  and  slaughter,  but 
ifi  needed  for  the  harvesting  of  crops  and  food.  The  gen- 
light-heartedness  of  its  people  is  a  guarantee  of  their  rapid 
kcr)'  from  the  sufferings  that  now  make  them  still  and  som- 
bre. Cubans  "native  and  to  the  manner  born"  are  sober,  tem- 
;ratc,  light-hearted  naturally,  and  industrious.  They  are  not 
American  "  husUers,"  however.  Many  conditions  have  combined 
witli  climate  to  mould  the  character  of  this  community.  The 
rbit£9  are  Spanisli  by  race,  but  in  all  essentials  they  are  a  differ- 
it  stock  from  the  Peninsulcroa,  or  from  the  other  Latin-Ameri- 
iD  communities,  which  are  everywhere  modified  by  large  admix- 
luTB  of  Indian  blood.  The  negroes  are  not  the  same  as  those  of 
Sntithera  States,  of  Hoyti,  or  other  West  Indian  islands.  In 
«a«tem  provinces  of  Cuba  especially,  they  are  largely  the 
idants  of  the  earlier  African  importations,  those  of  the  str- 
and «eve»itcenth  centuries;  wliile  in  the  central  pravinces 
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tile  same  people  ire  dueflj  deeoeoded  from  the  slave  iin{M)rt8< 
tions  that  so  gnsfafnatirallj  preceded  oar  ciril  war.  The  Cuban 
negroes  are  uidttstxioa&  Intelligent  vhites  who  are  moeit  di« 
rectlj  in  touch  with  them  declare  they  are  moderately  aspiring 
also.  Thej  want  education  for  their  children  and  possess 
ambition  to  secure  a  foothold  on  the  land.  And  at  this  point,  it 
will  be  dearable  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
still  sereral  millions  of  acres  in  Cuba  that  will  come,  in  th4 
readjnstment,  under  the  designation  of  public  lands.  Othei 
large  areas  that  are  held  nnder  old  giants,  but  never  cultivate 
will  snrelj  be  placed  on  sale.    Conditions  make  that  inevitable. 

The  eugar  plantations  of  Cuba  are  not  inviting  to  laborer?  oi 
any  character.    As  they  are  conducted,  they  must  be  regarded! 
as  *' relics  of  barbarism,"  debased  by  chattel  and  debt  bomlage, 
with  tlie  added  brutality  of  a  business  based  wholly   on  ma- 
chinery and  the  cheapest  possible  labor.    Cuban  plantation 
will  leave  the   "  ingenioa  "   just  as  swiftly  as  they  can  see 
way  to  other  cliances.    There  are  no  homes  around  the  sugar  fa 
tones,  for  they  are  nothing  else.    Women  and  children  are  &yt 
tematically  discouraged.    Schools  are  non-existent.    The  capital* 
i*t  owners  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  are  representee 
by  a  few  agents,  storekeepers,  engineers  and  artificers.    Americai 
owned  plantations  are  often  and  especially  illustrative  of  thisu^ 
The  civil  war  and  Weyler's  policy  have  forcibly  taken  the  plan- 
tation hands  remaining  and  scattered  them  widely.     They  have 
done  more;  for  they  have  almost  destroyed  the  cane-growingj 
farmer  class.     These,  especially  in  Matanzas  and  Havana,  werfl 
quite  generally  Spaniards  from  the  Canary  and  Meditcrranc 
islands,  or  of  the  hardy  Pyrenean  peasant    stock.     In    slave 
holding  days,  these  people  were  the  owners'  agents  and  foremea,| 
They  and  their  descendants  gradually  came  to  be  the  **  tribni 
leros  "  in  the  sugar  provinces,  and  m  the  leased  **veg(u  "  cnlt 
vtttora  of  the  tobacco  section.    Land  grants  were  generally  twelri 
square  leagues,  or  about  23,000  acres  in  extent.    These  land*  ii 
Cuba  have  been  leased  in  "  cabelleros  "  or  "  vegas "  of  thir^- 
three  and  onc-tliird  acres  each,  at  a  small  amount  per  acre,    t'l 
ally  the  lessee  took  from  two  to  three  i^uch  portions.    The  cot 
diiions  wore  the  planting  of  cane  in  such  prop<irtion  to  ^^ 
as  local  fai'ts  suggested.    This  product  had  to  be  deliver* 
'*  ingenioa  "  at  a  price  practically  set  by  the  owners  of  the  tat 
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Credit  for  seed  and  food  were  established.  The  result  has  been 
tn  effixrtive  funn  of  peonage.  Breaks  have  occurred.  Men  be- 
je  independent.  Small  investors,  too,  have  entered  the  field. 
le  larger  capitaliets  have  found  profit  in  a  better  centred 
;e,  bxit  the  fact  remains  that  the  pacifico8,ol  the  sugar  dis- 
ricta  especially  and  the  tobacco  region  partially,  were  of  the 
reating  class,  in  debt  to  owners  and  exporters,  and  therefore  under 
boods  to  the  old  system. 

Weyler's  cruelty  has  practically  destroyed  this  relic  of  Span- 
|h  rule.  Is  so  doing,  it  has  made  the  future  of  republican  Cuba 
brighter  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The  Ca- 
Iflland  renters  have  been  made  over  aa  Cubans,  or  have  re- 
i0d  to  their  old  homes.  About  one-third  have  left,  an  equal 
hare  died,  and  the  larger  proportion  of  the  remainder 
i  become  bitterly  anti-Spanish.  They  are  not  likely  to  return 
large  numbers  to  cane  planting,  and,  like  the  colored  laborers, 
'will  prubably  eeek  new  homes  on  the  vacant  lands,  after  working 
iwhile  for  wages  at  the  new  enterprises  which  will  bring  the 
large  development  of  Cuba's  resources. 

Sugar  planting  will  not  remain  the  foremost  industry  of  the 
ihod.  It  will  probably  pass  under  a  cloud,  and  wait  for  several 
before  a  revival  comes  under  new  conditions  of  land  control 
td  wage  payment,  As  in  Jamaica  and  after  emancipation,  the 
II  cropa  of  squatters  and  farmers  Mill  soon  assume  a  commer- 
Talue  greater  than  that  of  the  sugar  industry,  for  the  island 
uds  are  everywhere  capable  of  productions  valuable  as  exports. 
Joffee,  ooeoa,  rice,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  tropical  and  temperate,  ex- 
tbosc  of  the  higher  latitudes;  fine  vegetable  roots  and  crops 
iva,  ginger,  arroivroot,  medicinal  plants,  fibres  of  value, 
so  of  course,  are  native  to  the  soil  and  readily  cultivated. 
The  davelopracnt  of  mining,  cattle  growing  and  its  related 
oeenpatioDP,  and  of  the  great  timber  resources  of  Cuba,  will  dc- 
OMiid  a  Urge  amount  of  labor.  The  island  population  is  not 
(wer  twenty  to  the  square  mile.  The  railroad  mileage  is  but  one 
in  t'  n,   and  the  telegraphic  mileage  only  one  in  scven- 

,|teii  ;  ,^ luik'S.    There  are  not  500  miles  of  decent  highways 

tho  whole  inland.    In  her  days  of  commercial  prosperity,  tlie 
d  about  2,000  ships,  having  a  tonnage  of 
I,         -  -:  .  trafhc  of  1898  would  not  exceed  ono-twen- 

ihrreof. 
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The  division  of  the  population  will  usually  he  made  by  ns  oi 
the  basis  of  color,  hut  that  is  entirely  misleading  as  to 
There  is  no  such  thing  there  as  a  race  issue.    A  very  \< 
effort  has  recently  been  made  to  make  it  appear  as  if  there  vera] 
one,  just  as  there  has  been  also  an  attempt  to  produce  the  ira- 
J)reeiiion  that  an  hostility  exists  among  the  fonner  Cuban  soltlier 
ogainst  the  United  States  and  its  people.    We  need  not  go  far 
find  the  genesis  of  these  etatements,  but  it  is  flifficult  to  compr 
bend  why  so  many  in  our  midst  should  have  given  them  persist 
ent  currency.    Their  origin  was  Spanish;  their  promulgation  du4 
to  commercial  and  color  prejudice  combined.    In  so  saying.  I 
guided  by  the  fact,  known  to  all  students  of  Cuban  matters,  that 
one  of  the  most  unfair  elements  in  the  aifairs  of  that  Lsl&nd  an^ 
our  relations   therewith    has   been  for  the  past  forty  years  th< 
American  money  invested  in  Cuban  sugar  plantationii.    But 
cently,  a  Cuban  of  culture  and  education — ^a  graduate,  too,  of  oi 
of  our  scientific  schools  of  high  repute — declared  to  i"     '       i  wi 
American  money  that  resisted  the  emancipation  of  i  iives,"^ 

and  that  the  same  influence  had  always  opposed  Cuban  freedom 
at  Wasliington  and  in  tie  American  press.    It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  misrepresentation  of  Cuban  character,  as  this  writer  sec 
it,  which  has  followed  our  war  record,  gives  force  to  this  stat 
mcnt. 

The  traditional  Spaniard,  as  such,  will  not  be  a  source 
much  diA-ision  in  Cuba.    More  than  half  of  that  part  of  its  popi 
lation  had  become  seriously  disaffected  by  the  ferocious  brut 
ity  of  the  men  in  command.      Nativity  made  for  nothing  in  th^ 
Weyler  slaughter.    All  were  treated  alike,  unless  the  men  chose 
wear  the  S}>anish  uniform,  and  then  they  only  suF       "  *    i^cl 
The  trading  people,  largely  of  Spanish  birth,  grew  nt« 

during  the  year  past    Then  it  has  remained  true  that  all 
sons  born  and  reared  in  Cuba  have  been  at  heart,  and 
erally  bitterly  so,  anti-Spanish  in  feeling.      The     profcssiot 
teaching  and  literary  claas  are  usually  Cuban  by  birth  and 
pathy.    The  younger  ones  are  largely  American  by  educatic 
The  farming  class,  especially  the  tobacco  growers  and  ej 
tlie  men  of  the  small  farms  and  the  cattle  ranges,  are 
wholly  Cuban.    The  skilled  wage  and  day  labor  classes  are 
tive.    The  negroes,  mulattoea  and  mestizoes  are  of  conrae 
bans,  with  such  exceptions  only  as  prove  tho  rul^    And  a 
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proportirm  of  the  planter  families,  long  egtablished  in  the  island, 
cultured,  refined,  Spanish  in  their  fine  manners  and  proud  na- 
tures, are  thoroughly  Cuban  in  political  character  and  opinion. 
It  is  from  this  class  that  the  patriots,  Cespedes,  Agramonte, 
Aguone,  Cisneros,  Garcia  and  others  known  to  recent  history, 
have  come.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  raestizoea 
are  not  separable  from  the  general  body  of  the  whit«  Cubans. 
Nobody  resident  in  the  island  ever  makes  any  such  distinction. 
Their  families  are  the  admixtures  of  the  older  white  and  African 

ik.  In  the  negro  labor  population,  the  mulatto  proper  has 
tinct  but  not  unfriendly  place. 

The  aristocracy  or  exclusive  class  will  b©  made  up  of  Span- 
iards  who  remain  because  of  property  interests,  the  banking  and 
richer  commercial  elements,  largely  European,  but  only  partially 
Spanish,  the  clergy  who  may  remain,  with  the  wealthier  planters, 
those  dependent  on  them  for  direct  personal  employment  and 

ronage.  This  analysis  shows  that  the  outlook  as  to  popula- 
and  its  character  is  decidedly  favorable  to  steady  life  and  an 
•flBUred,  if  moderate,  progress  to  better  conditions. 

Ererywhere  the  grateful  feelings  of  the  Cuban  people  toward 
Americans  in  general  are  unrestrainedly  present.  Everywhere, 
too,  the  busine.ss  men,  whether  Spaniards  or  Cuban,  are  eager  to 
welcome  the  restful  interregnum  we  bring.  Everywhere  the  de- 
sire to  leam  our  language  is  so  eager  that  it  has  its  humorous 
B^pectA.  The  Cuban  insurgents  have  borne  their  part  in  the  wait- 
ing with  a  degree  of  nmnly  patience  that  the  more  it  is  rec- 
oguized  the  deeper  will  be  the  gratification  aroused  thereby. 
Thoy  have  been  educating  themselves  for  citizen.ship  by  building 
and  maintaining  for  three  years  past,  over  a  considerable  seg- 
tntni  of  the  island,  a  rude  but  effective  form  of  local  admin- 
n  and  civil  life.  They  have  maintained  courts,  estab- 
-.rorkshops,  cultivated  great  bodies  of  land,  kept  their  sol- 
diery in  the  field,  founded  common  schools  and  printed  books 
Ihcn'fnr.  In  all  this  they  have  had  no  aid,  as  was  affonled  else- 
where in  other  Latin-American  struggles,  from  the  clergy.  It  is 
wmtTtv^  that  there  are  not  a  dozen  natives  among  the  clerics  on 
Che  iBlaiid. 

There  are  other  iseuoe  buried  probably  in  the  graves  of  An- 
tonio Maoeo  and  Jos^  Marti,  who  both  held  to  the  idea  of  a  West 
[Indian  Republic  under  federal  relations.    It  is  quite  certain  that 
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these  tvo  men  verc  of  the  largest  nattml  :  '  <nd  among 

tlie  Cuban  leaders,  &nd  thiU  liiej  agreed  as  to  ;  .  .  . .— .a  for  wliidi 
they  were  working.  Marti  vas  the  Cuban's  Mazzini;  Maceo  the 
mestiio's  Toassaint  LtiuTertnre.  Both  wore  believers  in  an  in- 
dependent C*ul«a,  and  therein  Gomez  agreed  with  them;  both 
hoped  for  the  growth  of  a  West  Indian  island  federation,  in  which 
race  issues  would  be  solved  under  growing  industry  and  the 
moulding  attraction  of  juftice. 

This  review  of  existing  conditions  in  Cuba  will  illustrate 
that  there  is  nothing  inherently  incurable  in  the  present  or  pro« 
spective  situation.  It  only  appears  so  to  those  who  think,  per- 
haps, of  New  England,  or  want  tlie  power  of  New  York  Citj 
suddenly  developed  in  the  Antilles.  But  the  thoughtful  reader, 
who  rationally  seeks  to  put  himself  in  the  other  man'e  place,  will 
see  that  the  Cuban — white  or  colored — is  facile  and  avaUahle, 
willing  to  labor  and  responsive  to  fair  dealiug.  To  his  credit 
always  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  has  unflinchingly  borne 
the  bnrden  of  resistance  to  oppression,  and  worn  its  sacrifi- 
cial sufferings  without  undue  complaint.  The  Cubans  ai» 
not  quarrelsome  among  themselves.  That,  the  fact  of 
their  last  thirty  yean  of  combining  and  fighting  mugt 
establish.  They  are  not  revengeful,  either,  and  bear  lit- 
tle malice  toward  the  mass  of  those  who  have  ill  used  them. 
Indeed,  the  feeling  of  a  true  democracy,  scientific  in  its  de- 
ductions, dwells  within  their  known  views.  Tlie  leaders  recog- 
nize that  the  mai'ses  ore  mainly  moulded  in  and  by  systems. 
Individuals  arc  often  responsible  fer  special  crimes  or  policy;  the 
commimity  acts  as  administrative  machinery  operates,  until  its 
grinding  power  becomes  intolerable.  The  Sjianiard,  who  re- 
mains to  work  with  them,  they  know  must  be  lifted  np,  not 
l)eaten  down.  And  this  I  have  found  generally  accepted  among 
the  Cubans.  There  are  some,  of  course,  who  by  tempenameai 
or  spiritual  insight  are  malcontent.  The  world's  conditions 
ate  such  unrest.  But  in  Cuba  there  are  few,  It  dependa  Iftigeljr 
upon  our  acts  whether  they  grow  more  numerous. 

It  is  a  settled  policy  tliat  an  American  protectorate  ahall  re- 
main until  order  and  industry  are  firmly  established.     In  our 
^eense  of  the  words,  there  have  been  no  such  in  Cuba  before,  be- 

luse  there  has  been  no  justice  or  wisdom  displayed  in  adminii 
^trative  affairs.     But  the  chief  desire  among  active  Cubans 
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establishment  of  their  island  independence.  This  is 
liractically  universal  in  the  small  towns  and  r\ual  digtricts.  The 
rger  places  are  more  divided,  older  Cubans  and  men  of 
>asines8  being  in  favor  of  speedy  annexation.  As  to  what  may 
foUovr  independence,  present  judgment  and  obsenation  tend  to 
strong  conviction  that  it  would  soon  eventuate  in  a  demand 
for  annexation  and  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state. 

This  conclusion,  however,  must  not  be  accepted  ad  a  finality. 
If  Cuba  becomes,  as  is  probable,  reasonably  prosperous  and  can 
lepend  upon  herself,  the  old  dream  of  the  political  idealists  may 
revived  as  a  practical  political  issue.    A  federation  of  all  the 
Indian  islantls,  under  ropublicau  institutions,  has  been  a 
of  discussion  among  (Juban  thinkers.     It  may  be  re- 
tailed by  historical  students  that  such  an  idea  was  broached  in 
the  revolutionary  fervor  that  lit  the  close  of  the  last  century 
id  shed  a  ruddy  li^ht  upon  the  opening  years  of  the  one  now 
ig  away.    It  was  discussed  by  Placide,  the  Cuban  poet,  and 
the  mid  century  periods.    And  it  haa  certainly  been  con- 
'by  Cuban  leaders  of  this  generation.    There  are  those 
[Wbo  think  such  a  plan  feasible,  and  are  now  ready  to  believe 
it  with  a  stable  government  in  Cuba,  the  European  owned  isl- 
Andip  as  well  as  Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo,  could  be  more  read- 
[Uy  and  peaceably  brought  together  than  would  be  the  case  under 
the  direct  efforts  of  this  country.    But  this  idea  does  not  belong 
■t  present  to  the  domain  of  practical  politics.    Probably  it  never 
wilL 
^H       But  whether  Cuba  remains  under  our  protection  until  it  en- 
^Btens  the. Union  as  a  state,  or  whether,  helped  to  a  self-respecting 
^m  independence,  it  decides  to  ask  for  annexation,  it  is  interesting  to 
^■|B0W  that  the  Cuban  people  are  now  a  practical  unit  in  support- 
^^^S  ^^^'  i^^^  ^^^   hope  of  a  republican  government;  the  sep- 
ftntion  of  Church  and  State,  with  the  secularization  of  all  church 
property,  not  required  for  religious  use,  for  educational  purposes, 
collegiate,  high  schools,  and  for  the  free  and  common  teaching 
Vt  all  the  children.     An  increasing  demand  for  primary  ed»- 
ettion  is  felt  in  the  island.    Equ.illy  so  is  the  desire  for  instruc- 
t»a  to  both  Spuni>ih  and  English, 

Tlie  Cuban  leaders  have  considered  other  important  matters; 
Ml  for  example,  thnt  of  land  tenures,  and  leasing.  It  is  claimed 
«1«9  that  there  are  sonic  millions  of  acres,  out  of  the  nearly  29,- 
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000,000  which  the  island  and  its  small  additions  contain,  that 
still  remain  public  property.  Lawyers  are  engaged  in  the  investi- 
gation of  these  matters.  Eepresentative  Cuban  republicans  desire 
all  such  realty  to  be  set  aside  in  order  to  create  a  fund  for  educa- 
tional purposes;  and  that  liberal  colony  and  homestead  regula- 
tions shall  be  adopted,  so  that  use  or  sale  may  be  helpful  in  cre- 
ating such  a  fund.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  quiet  discussion  in 
progress  relating  to  the  present  plantation  system,  which  every 
one  recognizes  is,  as  now  conducted,  decidedly  injurious  to  decent 
habits,  social  growth,  and  free  institutions. 

A  broad  wiUingness  is  shown  as  to  franchises,  but  there  are 
also  those  who  question  the  wisdom  of  unrestrained  bestowal  of 
such  privileges  and  functions.  A  demand  for  rapid  communica- 
tion, water-works,  sewerage,  paved  streets,  road  making,  bridge 
building,  land  settlement,  mine  opening,  indeed,  for  all  the  multi- 
farious activities  of  modem  life,  will  soon  be  developed.  But,  so 
far,  no  one  discusses  manufacturing  possibilities,  and  the  tend- 
ency among  the  Cubans  of  trades  and  crafts  will  ^long  remain  in- 
dividualized. Cuba  offers  interesting  questions  and  issues,  and 
demands  from  us  not  only  honest  action,  but  a  clear  conception  of 
the  duties  we  assumed  at  such  a  cost. 

BlOE[ASD  J.  HUITON. 


THE  BALLOT  LAWS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

BY  THB  HO 27.  JOSEPH  P.  DALT. 


At  the  last  general  election  in  New  York  City,  there  was  as 
mch  discussion  over  the  way  to  vote  as  there  was  over  the  can- 
lidates  to  be  roted  for.  The  most  contrary  assertions  were  made 
to  the  manner  in  which  an  elector  who  desired  to  vote  for 
'•ome  candidate  not  nominated  by  his  party  could  effect  his  pur- 
yoee.  The  resolt  of  the  election  failed  to  express  the  intentions  of 
nuujy  voters,  (1.)  because,  in  some  instances,  they  were  so  confused 
bj  conflicting  instructions  that  they  forebore  to  vote  in  the  dis- 
riminuting  way  they  desired  and  voted  wholesale  for,  or  against, 
to  avoid  the  total  loss  of  their  vote;  (2.)  because  they  followed 
instructions  and  actually  cast  a  vote  contrary  to  their 
ehoifie;  (3.)  because  their  votes,  when  correctly  cast,  were  misread 
•.inted.  through  the  ignorance  of  election  officers.  It 
I*  wii.  <H;cm  that  the  whole  effort  of  the  Legislature  should  be 
lirected  to  preventing  this  state  of  things,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  speedily  remedied. 

The  policy  of  the  State  has  been,  for  the  last  three  years,  to 
provide  A  official  ballot  for  the  use  of  the  voter  on  election  day. 
He  goes  to  a  polling  j>lace  and  receives  a  folded  paper,  with  which 
be  retires  to  a  compartment,  called  a  booth,  where  he  finds  lead 
pencils  on  a  shelf  which  serves  as  a  desk.  On  opening  the  paper, 
he  %tf.% — in  some  cases  with  difficulty,  owing  to  insufficient  light  in 
little  shop  used  as  a  polling  place — printed  in  separate  col- 
Btu,  the  names  of  the  candidates  of  each  party,  and  a  blank  col- 
in  which  he  may  write  the  names  of  candidates  not  in  the 
int«d  columns.  At  Uie  head  of  each  party  column  are  a  de- 
tbe  nurno  of  the  party,  and  a  circle  nr  ring.  The  device 
i  guide  the  voter  who  cannot  read  English  or  cannot  read  at 
r^nw  voter  may  simply  mark  a  cross,  with  a  black  lead  pun- 
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cil,  in  the  circle,  and  in  that  case  he  votes  for  all  the  perfofts 
whose  names  are  printed  beneath  it.     This  is  called  voting  a 
straight  ticket."    It  is  the  first  resort  of  an  elector  who  is  con- 
ent  with  the  candidates  chosen  by  his  parly  convention;  and  it  is 
^frequently  the  last  resort  of  a  voter  who,  going  to  the  polls  with 
the  intention  of  choosing  among  the  candidates  of  different  par- 
ties, finds  ft  difficult  to  carry  out  the  instructions  he  has  received, 
and,  rather  than  lose  his  vote  altogether,  puts  a  cross  in  some 
circle  and  lets  the  matter  go. 

What  is  the  difficulty  which  confronts  the  voter  ?  It 
the  confusion  due  to  the  over  elaboration  in  the  ballot  law  of 
provisions  for  voting  what  is  called  a  "split  ticket/'  that  is  to 
say,  for  choosing  candidates  from  different  parties.  Reduced  to  a 
simple  form,  the  provisions  are  as  follows.  To  vote  a  split 
ticket  the  voter  may  : 

Omit  to  mark  a  cross  at  the  head  of  any  party  column,  and 
mark  instead,  a  cross  before  the  name  of  each  candidate  chosen 
in  any  column;  or, 

Mark  a  cross  in  the  circle  above  his  party  column,  and  also 
mark  a  cross  before  the  name  of  individual  candidatf 
party  column.    He  thus  votes  for  such  individual  cam 
also  for  all  the  candidates  in  his  party  column  except  those  qd 
the  same  lines  with  the  individuals  marked  in  other  columns.    But 
if  there  are  two  or  more  candidates  to  he  elected  to  the  same  office, 
as  in  the  case  of  presidential  electors  or  judges,  he  may  vot«  f< 
candidates  on  the  same  line  by  marking  a  cross  bt' 
their  names,  and  a  cross  before  all  other  candidates  " 
for  the  same  office,  whether  in  his  party  column  or  in  other  ool 
umns,  until  he  has  thus  marked  as  many  individual  candidates 
as  he  is  allowed  to  vote  for  for  that  office.  i 

The  necessity  of  thus  marking  all  the  candidates  of  his  choioofl 
for  the  some  office  is  apparent  from  the  following  i"  I  -n.  Let" 

us  suppose  that  there  are  three  judges  to  be  Vi:  I-; 

elector.    The  ballot  shows  for  that  office  thus: 


t 


Rrpuhliean 
eanJutiites. 

Brown. 

JoDen. 

RobioBOD. 


Drtn»cratic 
candidatea. 

Doei 
Roe. 
TbompsoD. 


CO 


ISincK. 


It  is  nianifest  that  if  the  voter  marks  a  cross  at  the  head 
the  Democratic  column,  and  a  cross  before  the  names  of  Brown 
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it  will  be  dovbtfn]  vhkh  of  tht  two  oth«r  D«inocnitk 
he  Totai  foi^  and  so  he  most  o^Ct  hi*  dkoke  b) 

ft  CI*"'**  twfr>r>»  '.•■V.r-  iif  thett. 

If  the  Tc>.  e  a  perticiiUr  choice  for  any  cdAtli* 

in  his  party  <wiluina,  it  does  not  render  his  )  ^ 

otha  eandidales.    If  he  toMkef  a  cto«s  at  tbd  hca^:  ■  .  ...    ,\*n) 

Imnii,  he  ro^bea  for  all  the  candidates  in  that  column,  exccjv 

a»  to  vhom  a  donbt  exists  as  ind)catr<l  a)H)vc. 

If  ther?  is  difficnltjr  in  comprehendis^  the  foroj^Mnf;  with  rp* 

gaxd  to  TPtinj;  a  eplit  ticket,  the  dil^ciiItT  i$  hnnllr  let^emx)  by 

riihe  manner  in  which  the  in:i^ractioQ!$  an*  i;iven  in  the  l>u])o4a 

law.    Here  are  BtUes  3,  4  and  5  for  the  gmihmcc  of  tlie  Ikuftrt) 

of  Inspectors  in  counting  the  rote  to  osoortain  the  **  intent  of 

taken  from  Chapter  335  of  the  laws  of  1898,  Section  110: 

Bnl«  Na  S.    If  the  elector  fibnll  hnvr  mnde  »  roUntf  murk  In  tli«  ctrrli 
re  one  Ucket  odIj,  and  sbnll  Iiavc  nlny  tn«do  «  TotIng  mark  (n  ilio  voiln| 

tor  spaces  before  the  niiine  or  OAmes  of  a  CHOdldHlv  or  r»ii<lldi«h<ii  itft] 
lormoreotber  tickets,  he  sbnll  b«  de^rood  to  h«ve«  rrud  hi*  voli>  for  »llj 
[tke  easdldnte*  oq  tbe  ticket  so  in»rkAd  In  thpoln-lc,  cxcrpt  for  thoao  fo| 
kWbooi  be  bas  indicated  hU  !ut«ntion  uot  to  votv  by  mnkliiK  a  v«ittiiu  nmrlc' 
tin  tbe  voting  spnce  before  tbe  name  or  namcn  of  Indlviduni  i'iindl>lKti>ii  on 
iorinor«  other  tickets,  or  by  wrltUiM  a  iiMmc  In  tbi>  blnnk  (niliirni),  mid 
»«aod)dftteorcAndidat<>s  aa  IndivUlunUv  votM  for  on'mioh  otb)<r  1I0I14 
[or  ticket*  Mmll  be  de«raed  to  bo  tbe  voter'*  choioe  lor  Much  oIlUx)  or  olDircat' 
Npronditl,  howfver,  that: 

Rule  No.  4.    Wbnn  tvro  or  more  pemona  ana  to  bo  voted  for  for  thn  inma 
EufBctv  aa  two  or  more  jnatlcca  of  th<t  Hiiprrmo  Court  or  primlilmrlnl  ••ln« 
tort,  :snd  tbe  names  of  the  iti'vural  oandidAtuH  tbnri'for  aru  prlUlMl  tMitl(*r  Mit' 

•  '  <'  nfllce  for  which  nil  arc  runninx,  and  tba  elector  aball  hnvn  innilo 
%  ruKrk  In  the  clroln  at  the  huad  of  a  t1rki<t,  and  iibali  aUo  bavii  niiidn 

•  Tcitintf  murk  in  tbe  voliutc  opace  before  tliH  natue  of  one  or  more  of  u  Kr(»u|i 
of  CMiidldAl«B  for  Kuch  olUco  on  othnr  tloketM,  provldlnK  that  he  iihall  mil 
bave  marked  the  nniufs  of  two  or  moro  of  Ruch  ciiiMlldatoii  ii|>i>ri  th«  ■amai 
line  n]>on  tbe  bnlint,  hu  tthHil  be  deemed  to  bafe  cant  lilx  vole  for  all  tbi<  i'nih 
dtdatea  for  anch  offlce  bo  iadlvidunlly  murkL-d  and  for  iIiouia  niarkiMl  tn  tlii 
etjrle,  exreiit.  for  tbom  candldutcn  und»r  ituo.h  clrptc  nn  ninrkml  whrmti  niirri« 
ate  <  -ime  Itoeoo  the  ballot  »«  tim  names  of  tho  omdldiitf**  •»  IndW] 

rTld<< '  'xvdt  or  written  Id  the  blank  column,  un!nii«  )ii  H<l<Miji»n 

laklbg  ibtt  vutlns  mark  In  tho  circle  at  tho  hva^l  of  the  Itokel  he  atiiitll  iil 
fjhaveenadea  votinK.Diark  before  each  one  of  the  ffronp  of  oandldniea  firfJ 
I  ofli"  :i  br  di>«lr«:«  to  vot«  on  the  ticket  «o  marked  In  ilio  olr<ili|1 

ipfivvlded  wrver,  that: 

}'  '  TO  or  more  pefHOUn  nri- lo  Iw^  *'   ' 

'  qH,.,  i^ilc^nof  rh^  Htltiri-itiP  •''')Tirt  fir 

MKI  tbo  naiDrk  o(  tbi>  M-veral  r  1 

nadar  tbe  title  of  tbeofBco  f<ji  1 

Wee  made  a  Totlnff  mark  In  iti> 
alio  hae«  mad*  m  voting  mark  in  i 
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than  one  of  the  group  of  candidates  for  auch  ofBce  printed  on  the  mane  It 
ou  the  ballot  on  other  tickets,  or  by  wrftine  the  name  or  onmes  of  a  candl-^ 
dateorcandidatea  in  tbe  blank  colnmn,  he  moat  also  indicate  by  votinn 
marks  in  the  voting  spacea  on  tbe  ticket  so  marked  in  the  circle  tbe  indi- 
vidaal  caiididatea  of  tbe  groap  of  candidates  on  such  ticket  for  whom  be  de- 
sires to  vote,  or  bis  vote  shall  only  be  coaDt<>d  for  tbe  candidates  for  such 
office  which  are  ao  individually  marked  on  other  ticketa  or  written  in  the 
blank  colnmn. 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  law,  which  were  discussed  very 
fully  before  the  last  electiou,  had  the  effect  Ln  many  c««es  of  de- 
terring discrimination  in  voting,  and  led  to  the  voting  of  a 
"  straight  ticket "  for  fear  of  the  dreaded  consequence — the  losa 
of  a  vote — under  the  impreesion  (an  erroneous  one)  that,  if  a 
ballot  were  not  marked  so  that  the  itittntion  of  the  voter  wa» 
clear  as  to  a  particular  candidate,  his  vote  would  not  be  counted 
for  any  in  his  party  column. 

But  the  grcatofrl  confusion  arose  from  a  cause  for  which  the 
Legislature  was  directly  responsible;  namely,  two  apparently  in- 
consistent and  contradictory  enactments  on  the  same  subject — 
the  voting  of  a  split  ticket. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Preparation  of  ballots,"  in  section  105  of 

the  same  law,  occurs  the  following: 

Bale  No.  2.    If  tbe  elector  desires  to  vote  a  split  ticket^  that  ia,  for  can- 
didateH  ot  different  parties,  be  should  not  make  a  cross  mark  in  tbe  drda 
above  the  name  of  any  party,  but  should  make  a  cross  mark  in  tb«  TotiBi 
space  before  tbe  name  of  each  candidate  for  whom  he  deaires  to  Tute,  on 
whatever  ticket  he  may  be. 

In  section  110  of  the  act  are  found  the  elaborate  rules  8, 
4  and  5,  above  quoted,  showing  that  a  split  ticket  may  be  voted  in 
a  different  way.    The  provision  in  section  105  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  a  direction  as  to  one  way  to  vote  a  "  split  ticket,''  ind 
i»a  suggestion  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  followed,  inasmuch  as 
the  voter  may  adopt  the  method  of  voting  referred  to  in  the 
subsequent  section  110,  and  his  vote  will  be  equally  valid.    Bui 
many  persons  having  read  the  first  enactmeut  without  readiog 
the  others,  and  many  newspapers  having  published  it  as  the  con- 
trolling legislative  provision  on  the  subject,  tincertainty  waa 
«vitable.    The  manifest  duty  of  the  Legislature  is  to  amend  Xb> 
law  BO  as  to  avoid  a  mistake  so  likely  to  occur.    This  should 
done  by  adiling  at  the  end  of  rule  8,  in  section  105,  the  words, 
'*  the  cicclor  may  also  vote  for  the  <         "  "  "  "        ;  putii 

in  the  following  manner,"  and  incui ,         a^    ; .    .         iuetbi 
allowed  by  rules  3,  4  and  5  of  section  110.    The  grcalvsi 
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nes8  and  simplicity  of  enactment  is  demanded  in  directions  for 
voting  and  counting  Totes,  and  convenient  illustrations  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  act,  if  tiie  official  ballot  is  tu  remain  as 
the  means  by  which  the  voter  is  to  express  his  choice  at  the 
polls. 

To  understand  how  the  existing  enactments  confuse  the  elec- 
tion officials,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  a  portion  of  the  report 
made  on  the  9th  of  November  by  a  member  of  the  bar,  who  acted 
as  a  Tolunteer  watcher  for  the  Lawyers'  Committee  in  the  last 
eloction  held  in  New  York.  His  object  was  to  secure  a  correct 
count  of  the  vote  for  Supreme  Court  justices,  each  elector 
being  entitled  to  vote  for  three  candidates.    He  said: 

**Ye>>1erdAy  I  acted  »b  a  watcber  ou  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Odo 
Hoodrefl,  at  the  Fourth  Election  District  at  No.  i&  Cherry  Street,  in  the 
5eooDd  Assemblr  District. 

"  Ten  tnllots  were  marked  as  follows  : 


Cohen. 
X  Dftly. 

Taft. 

■nd  oae  ballot  as  folloTra  ; 


X 

X  Andrews. 
X  FitZKerald. 
Leventritt. 


X 

Andrews. 
X  FitZKerald. 
Leventritt. 


Cohen. 
X  Daly. 
X  Taft 

"The  Democratic  Inspectors  took  the  position  regarding  the  drat  ten 
balloto  that  ncitLer  Daly  nor  Fitzgerald  were  voted  for,  but  that  Andrews 
•ad  Leventritt  were  voted  for  and  bo  counted  the  ballots.  I  objected  strenu- 
aoaly.  r«ad  the  election  law  to  the  intspectors,  and  finally  succeeded  in  hav- 
laa  *  protest  endorsed  npon  the  back  of  each  of  the  ten  ballots  which  pro- 
IMt  was  signed  by  the  Republican  Inspectors,  Francis  P.  Kt^nnedy,  of  88 
Pwk  How,  and  Michael  J.  Gorman,  of  318  Water  Street.  The  protest  read  as 
fbUow«;  '  We  claim  that  Daly,  Andrews  and  Fitzgerald  are  voted  for  on 
tfcks  ballot.  (Signed)    Fuancis  P.  Kenneot. 

"         Michael  J.  GoRMAK.' 
"  On  the  other  ballot  an  endorsement  was  made  and  bigned  by  Kennedy 
mtd  Gorman  as  follows  :    '  We  claim  that  Daly,  Fitzgerald  and  Talt  are 
voCcd  for  ou  this  ballot.' 

"  In  tbe  laat-meutloned  ballot  the  vote  was  counted  for  Andrews  and 
Tfcft.** 

The  Tote  should  have  been  counted  exactly  as  claimed  by  the 
watcher  and  thv  Republican  inspectors;  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
candidates  marked  with  a  cross.    The  error  of  the  other  inspect- 
in  supposing  that  the  voter  could  not  choose  two  candi- 
l  of  three  on  the  same  line  if  one  was  in  his  party  column 
manifest  absurdity  which  no  Legislature  could  be  supposed 
toconr*  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  cloudy  provisions  of  Kulea 

i  aod  ■'  ae  minds  in  doubt  on  the  point. 
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It  would  undoubtedly  do  away  with  the  difficulty  of  osccrtaiB* 
ing  the  voter's  intention  if  the  Massachi  1  California  fomi] 

of  ballot  were  adopted.    This  ballot  has  i ^      ite  party  column,] 

all  the  candidates  being  printed  in  one  column  under  the  title 
of  the  offices  for  which  they  are  running,  and  the  name  of  thej 
party  by  which  they  are  nominated  printed  after  each  name.] 
Voting  is  done  by  marking  a  cross  on  the  right  of  the  oamei 
of  each  candidate  of  the  voter's  choice.  Only  the  names  bo  marked] 
are  credited  with  a  vote.  The  election  officers,  inspecturs,  watch- 
ers and  canvassers  can  make  no  mistakes.  With  tlie  name  of  each] 
candidate  on  a  separate  line,  there  can  be  no  question  for  whom] 
the  vote  is  cast.  A  candidate  who  is  nut  marked  gets  no  vote,  and  ] 
a  mark  for  one  name  cannot  be  counted  for  another. 

The  California  ballot  law  substitutes  a  stamp  for  the  leadj 
pencil  mark  on  the  ballot.     A  rubber  stamp  and  ink  pad  in- 
stead of  a  pencil  are  found  in  the  voting  booth,  and  the  voter] 
uses  the  stamp  to  make  a  uniform  and  indelible  mark  oppositaj 
the  candidate's  name.     One  object  of  this  uniform  stamping  ilJ 
to  prevent  any  peculiarity  in  marking  which,  in  using  a  pencil,] 
might  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  a  ballot 
cast  by  a  particular  voter  or  class  of  voters;  a  very  desirable  pr 
caution,  all  ballot  laws  providing  for  the  rejection  of  ballots  upon] 
which  any  identification  mark  can  be  discerned.    In  New  York,] 
ballots  have  been  challenged  because  the  cross  mark  in  the  circjej 
at  the  head  of  a  party  column  was  made  with  one  heavy  and  one] 
light  stroke,  an  effect  as  easily  produced  by  accident  as  by  de-| 
sign,  and  so  have  various  forms  of  cross  marks  which,  though  ir-' 
regular,  may  possibly,  under  decisions  of  the  courts  of  New  York, 
be  accepted  as  valid  cross  marks  not  necessarily  to  be  rejected  as 
imperfect,  or  as  made  for  the  purpose  of  identification. 

A  reasonable  objection  to  the  system  which  obliges  the  rot 
to  mark  every  name  he  votes  for,  may  be  made  when*  a  midtituc 
of  offices  are  required  to  be  filled  by  election.  In  California  w« 
are  told  that  sometimes  between  200  and  300  names  have  to  be 
marked,  owing  to  the  statutory  requirement  of  votes  for  school] 
officers  and  other  minor  positions.  The  same  objection  would, 
of  coursv,  be  very  apparent  in  several  states  in  presidential  yeanij 
when,  if  there  were  sewral  j)artie8  in  the  field,  a  vast  number  u{ 
nanica  of  presidential  electors  would  have  to  be  printed  ou  th< 
ballot;  but>  imuuuuch  as  these  are  invariably  voted  for  as  repi 
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ig  the  parly  presidential  candidate,  and  not  upon  their  own 

individuals,  a  separate  ballot  could  be  printed  for  presi- 

Islectors,  upon  which  a  single  mark  at  the  head  of  a  party 

olumn  vrould  suflSce  to  vote  a  whole  ticket.    This  method  would 

rr  —    -'v  have  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  prevent  the  undue  pro- 

^j  a  of  an  electoral  count,  which  would  result  from  having 

record  the  individual  marking  of  the  names  of  several  hundred 

'candidates.     No  voluntary  watchers  could  be  found  who  were 

willing  to  give  more  than  one  day  to  the  count  of  votes.    At 

u\  election  in  California,  it  is  said,  the  count  sometimes  extends 

over  two  or  three  days.    The  obvious  objections  to  this  are  many 

•nd  Derioos.    In  favor  of  the  single  column  system  generally,  it 

IT  be  obserred  that  the  same  aid,  by  way  of  party  emblems, 

be  furnished  to  voters  who  cannot  read  English,  as  well 

those  who  cannot  read  at  all,  as  is  offered  by  the  party 

ftlunui  system.   The  party  device,  as  well  as  the  party  name,  could 

printed  after  the  name  of  each  candidate. 

While  in  New  York  an  official  ballot  is  prescribed  for  general 

llections,  an  important  modification  is  allowed  for  primary  elec- 

ions  ftt  which  delegates  to  political  conventions  are  chosen.    An 

!cial  baJlot  is  furuished  for  each  political  party,  on  which  is 

printed  ita  nominees;  but  any  person  may  provide  ballots  with 

the  oanies  of  other  candidates,  and  may  deposit  them  with  the 

election  clerks,  who  are  bound  to  furnish  them,  as  well  as  the 

official  ballots,  to  every  elector  who  presents  himself  at  the  polls. 

voter  may  vote  any  ballot  so  received;  or  he  may  substitute 

ribem  a  ballot  which  he  has  brought  with  liim,  and  which 

informs  in  external  appearance  to  the  provisions  of  the  law 

iitcd  according  to  the  regulations.    Official  paper 

ri]  at  cost,  together  with  sample  ofTicial  ballots, 

bj  the  election  olScere  prior  to  the  election,  to  all  who  require 

Ihem  {oi    '  <■  of  printing  special  ballots. 

l*hii        ^  'uxitions  the  voter  may  vote  a  ballot  previously 

>pari.xl  and  put  into  his  hands  before  the  elections,  a  privilege 
rroni  which  he  i.**  di-liarrcd  at  general  elections.  The  system  might, 
tbink,  l>e  improved  by  requiring  the  election  inspectors  to 
itide  ot  thu  polli«  envelopes  in  which  every  ballot  is  to  be  in- 
jfore  it  i»  voted,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  de- 
rhcthcr  the  ele<lor  is  voting  a  well-thumbed  ballot  which 
&»  haa  previously  prepared,  or  a  fresh  ballot  which  he  has  just^ 
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received  from  the  poll  clerk.    A  watch  wouhl  be  keipt  upon 
by  the  party  workers,  il  ballots  were  not  thus  scrcentn 
observation  when  cast,  and  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  might  be 
endangered. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  vot^r,  at  a  general  ele 
tion,  ought  not  to  have  the  privilege  wliich  he  enjoys  at 
primary  election,  of  casting  a  ballot  wliich  he  hns  prepared 
home,  and  which  he  can  substitute  in  the  secrecy  of  the  pol 
booth  for  the  ofBcial  ballot  received  from  the  inspectors.  Mac 
IB  to  be  Baid  in  favor  of  an  enactment  whicli  would  require  i\ 
election  officers  to  deliver  at  the  residence  of  each  registered  vot 
a  certain  time  before  election — say  two  or  three  days — copies 
the  official  ballot,  one  of  which  the  voter  might  mark  to  suit 
views  as  to  the  choice  of  candidates  and  substitute  for  the^  oi 
ficial  ballot  which  he  receives  on  election  day  and  with  which 
retires  to  the  polling  booth.  Such  a  privilege  would  unduubi 
edly  be  a  great  boon  to  the  voter,  as  it  would  afford  him 
opportunity  of  consultation  as  to  the  proper  way  of  markin| 
his  ballot  so  aa  to  effect  his  intention  in  voting.  The  obj« 
of  requiring  the  official  ballot  to  be  delivered  at  the  resident 
of  the  voters  is  to  put  all  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  avoid 
disclosure  of  an  intention  to  vote  independently  which  woul 
result  from  personal  application  for  the  ballot  at  the  pol 
place  in  advance  of  the  election. 

The  present  New  York  ballot  law,  with  all  its  defects,  seei 
to  be  intended  to  favor  the  independent  voter.  Its  labored  pro 
visions  for  giving  clTcct  to  his  intention  fail  only  because  they  Ijb 
arrangement  and  simplicity.  Thoroughly  revised  by  competei 
hands,  the  law  can  be  made  clear  to  voters  and  election  officei 
and  an  official  ballot  can  he  devised  which  will  serve  to  recoi 
unerringly  the  will  of  the  elector.  Voters  in  New  York  hal 
become  fumiliar  with  the  present  form  of  party  columns, 
is  an  argument  in  favor  tif  retaining  it;  but  some  mo 
might  be  allowable,  to  avoid  the  perplexity  which  ratist  &lw«) 
be  caused  by  an  attempt  to  discriminate  where  there  ia  a  gro\ 
of  candidates  to  be  voted  for  for  one  office.  It  might  be 
missible  to  use  a  paster  in  such  a  case,  to  be  placed  in  the 
column  over  one  or  more  nnmcs;  or  it  might  bo  permiti 
voter  to  indicate  the  candidates  he  rejects  in  ht«  portj 
by  running  a  pencil  mark  through  their  name^  an  imsliaetii 
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u  veil  as  unmistakeable,  way  of  denoting  disapproval.  This,  with 
a  cross  mark  before  the  name  of  a  candidate  or  candidates  se- 
lected from  other  columns,  or  the  writing  of  a  name  in  the  blank 
colnmn,  would  clearly  indicate  the  voter's  choice. 

The  use  of  the  single  column,  with  the  name  of  each  candi< 
date  for  each  office  on  a  single  line  would,  of  course,  render  these 
precautions  unnecessaxy. 

JosKPH  F.  Dalt. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  AraEXING  THE  PniLIPPIXES. 


BY  SKNATOR  Q.  0.   VEST. 


When  President  Northrop,  of  the  Minnesota  TJnivereity, 
unceringl}'  declaros  that  the  nation  has  become  a  plant,  and  "i« 
no  longer  content  with  the  nursery  rhymes  which  were  sung 
around  his  cradle,"  and  eminent  statesmen  ridicule  "  the  swad- 1 
dling  clothes  "  made  by  Washington  and  Mudison,  it  is  surely 
time  to  ask  whether  the  American  people  arc  ready  to  follow 
these  apostles  of  the  New  Evangel  in  revolutionizing  our  Got* 
emmcnt,  and  trampling  upon  the  teachings  and  policies  whidi, 
have  made  us  gi-eat  and  prosperous. 

To  those  who  thus  manifest  their  contempt  for  the  Constiii 
tion  niude  by  lladison  and  his  wise  associates,  and  for  the  teach- ' 
ing  of  Washington,  I  make  no  argument;  but  to  the  great  body 
of  citizens  who  love  their  country  and  revere  tlie  traditions  and 
memories  consecrated  by  the  blood  and  sacrifices  of  our  fathers,  II 
confidently  appeal  against  the  fantastic  and  wicked  scheme  o(\ 
colonial  expansion,  the  adoption  of  which  will  change  oar  form 
of  government  and  will  bring  nothing  but  disaster. 

I  am  opposed  to  annexing  the  Philippines  because  sQch  At 
nexation  makca  the  people  of  those  islands  ultimately  citicau 
the  United  States,  and  necessitates  the  admission  of  the  territoi 
tlius  acquired  as  a  State. 

The  idea  of  conferring  American  citizenship  upon  the  half- 
civilized,  piratical,  muck-running  inhabitan'       '  '       and 

islands,  seven  tliousand  miles  dist-ant,  in  anni  und. 

creating  a  State  of  the  Union  from  such  materials,  is  so  al 
jnd  indefensible  that  the  •  riist*  are  driven  t^     ' 

Ity  of  advocating  the  colm  m  of  Europe,  a- 

the  American  Colonies  revolted  when  its  application  to  them 
attempted  by  the  King  of  England. 
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In  tlie  TVL&\\  and  roar  of  recent  events,  the  fact  is  ignored  that 
th«  fii«t  four  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War  were  fought  against 
the  ooloniul  system  of  Europe,  which  was  based  upon  the  cai'dinal 
principle  of  monarchy,  that  millions  of  people  could  he  held  as 
colonial  subjects,  governed  by  laws  in  the  making  of  which  they 
b«d  no  part,  and  under  whoso  exactions  they  were  impoverished 
by  nnjust  and  excessive  taxes.    Against  this  system,  graphically 

bribed  by  Jefferson  a*  based  upon  the  belief  that  "nine-tenths 
'mankind  were  born  bridled  and  saddled,  with  the  other  tenth 
booted  and  spurred  to  ride  them,"  our  fathers  took  up  arms  and 
defied  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  world.  The  history  of  that 
ereniful  period  shows  lliat  they  did  not  at  first  contemplate  inde- 
pendence, but  rebelled  because  they  were  denied  representation, 
althoagh  taxed  to  support  the  Crown.  When  the  people  of  Rhode 
bUnd  burned  the  British  war  sloop,  "  Gaspec,"  in  Narragansett 
Bay,  aad  the  people  of  Massachusetts  threw  overboard  the  tea  in 
B*'  TT  •  •  ..  ^.jajjj^g^  jq  |jg  ]Qyai  subjects  of  the  King;  and 
wli  '  rson  and  his  friends  met  at  the  Raleigh  Tav- 

ern in  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and  resolved  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  New  England,  they  declared  their  object  to  be  the  mainte- 
nance! tif  their  rights  aa  British  citizens. 

After  four  years  of  war,  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  deter- 
mined upon  finaJ  and  complete  separation  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  in  1776  Jefferson  framed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ency the  foundation  stone  of  which  is  the  sublime  truth  that  "  all 
f*  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 


It  li  incredible  that  the  men  who  fought  and  suffered  for 

jraan  in  resisting  the  colonial  system  of  Europe,  should 

then  formed  a  government  whose  constitution  recognized 

adopted  the  oppression  against  which  they  had  successfully 

lied. 

i»  a  tnivcgiy  upon  history,  and  an  insult  to  the  memory 
lorioos  dead  who  suffered  and  died  that  we  might  be  free. 
'      ^  ^Toic  men  who  fought  against  the  colonial  system 
I  in  ion  did  not  intend  to  abandon  their  position  and 

•u-  (J  absolutism,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Articles 

•f  '-'.lined  no  provision  for  acquiring  new  territory. 

Ml  in  number  38  of  the  Federalist,  complained 

that  the  North  wosteni  Territory  had  been  received  from  Virginia, 
,  «r      ..I  xrvrn. — NO.  506.  8 
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and  a  territorial  government  established  there  by  Congresg,  with^ 
out  any  authority,  and  upon  this  he  based  an  argument  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1789,  in  which  he  claira«.'d  ihcr 
were  limitations  of  Congressional  power  necessary  to  the  preserra 
tion  of  those  great  principles  of  free  government  for  which  thi 
war  against  England  had  been  waged. 

The  ConEtitution  of  1789  provided  that  Congress  ahould  havd 
power  "  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  re- 
respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United 
and   "to  admit  new  states  into  the  Union." 

These  provisions  must  be  taken  together,  and  obviously  mS! 
that  Congress  can  legislate  for  the  sale  of  public  land*,  and  fo^ 
the  proper  government  of  newly  acquired  territory  until  it 
ready  for  statehood. 

In  Dred  Scott  vs.  Sandford,  (19th  U.  S.  Reports),  the  Suprer 
Court  decided  that  "  there  is  certainly  no  power  given  by  ihi 
Constitution  to  the  Federal  Government  to  establi!»h  or  mnintain^ 
colonies  bordering  on  the  United  States  or  at  a  distance,  to  bej 
ruled  and  governed  at  its  own  pleasure,  or  to  enlarge  its  terri'j 
torial  limits  in  any  way,  except  by  the  admission  of  new 

This  portion  of  the  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  all 
tices,  including  McLean  and  Curtis,  who  dissented  from  the  vier 
of  the  majority  as  to  the  rights  of  a  slave  owner  to  carry  his  slate 
into  a  territory  where  slavery  had   been  prohibited  by  Act  ol 
Congress.     In  their  dissenting  opinions,  Justicea  McLean  an^ 
Curtis  declare  that  Congress  can  exercise  no  powers  in  ' 
acquired  by  conquest  or  purchase,  which  arc  prohibite<i 
Constitution,  and  their  legislation  must  be  for  the  protvctiol 
of  life  and  property,  and    "  initiatory  to  the  establishment 
State  governments." 

This  decision  as  to  holding  colonies  has  never  been  qi 
tioned  by  any  court  or  public  man  in  this  country,  until  thi 
craze  for  expansion  made  its  appearance  ^rithin  the  pnst  («j 
months. 

The  expansionists,  made  desperate  by  tiio  piiun  lom  !iin( 
our  early  history,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  nine  Suprema 
Court  Justices,  representing  all  sections  and  political  opiiiioi 
contend  that  the  Constitution  does  not  apply  to  the  Ttt 
and  that  Congress  has  unlimited  power  to  control  new  ; 
as  colonies  if  it  believes  this  condition  to  be  needful.    Mr.  Wrt 
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let  is  quoted  a^  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  the  Constitution 

I  not  apply  to  the  Territories,  and  it  is  true  that  in  an  acrimoni- 

iebflle  in  the  Senate  with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1848,  when  the 

aaserted  that  slavery  existed  in  the  territory  acquired  from 

Texico  by  reason  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  recognized 

ivery,  being  extended  over  such   territory,  Mr.   Webster  not 

ily  declared  that  the  Constitution  did  not  apply  to  the  Terri- 

mes,  but  that  the  Constitution  gave  the  Federal  Government 

lo  power  to  acquire  territory  in  any  way. 

With  great  deference  to  Mr.  Webster's  ability  and  learning,  it 
»U8t  be  emphatically  stated  that  his  position  is  too  monstrous 
)r  serious  discussion.     That  Congress  can  ignore  the  Bill  of 
tightSf  and  deprive  citizens  in  a  territory  of  the  right  to  trial 
jury,  security  from  unlawful  search  and  seizure,  freedom  of 
-    opinion,    and    the    other    rights    guaranteed    by    the 
.lion,  cannot  be  defended  successfully  even  by  Webster. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  iStates  has  repeatedly  deter- 
lined  that  the  Federal  Constitution,  with  all  its  provisions,  ap- 
plied to  all  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Government. 
In  the  case  of  Loughborough  vs.  Blake  (Ith  \\Tieaton),  Chief 
^'^    '        "hall,  in  delivering  the  opinion,  said  that  the  term 
itL'8  "  meant  "  the  whole  Republic,  composed  of  States 
md  Territories,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  to 
ion  and  personal  rights  applied  to  the  whole  country  alike." 
Jhicf  Justice  Waite,  in  the  case  of  "The  National  Bank  vs. 
le  County  of  Yankton  "  (101  U.  S.  Reports),  speaking  fox  the 
i'uort,  said  that  the  Territories  held  the  same  relation  to  the 
'eileral  Government  a&  counties  to  a  State,  and  that  "  Congress 
bad  all  the  powers  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  except 
r    '         have  been  expressly  or  by  implication  reserved  by  the 
•  uns  of  the  Constitution." 
In  Thompson  vs.  Utah  (170th  U.  S.  Beporte),  the  Supreme 
ir'  ^      '■  d  that  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to 
.  for  criminal  offenses  applied  to  the  Territories,  and 
fre«8  in  legislating  for  the  Territories  is  subject  to  all 
itiona  of  the  Constitution. 
The  same  doctrine  is  announced  in  The  American  Publishing 
VB.  Fisher  (IGGth  U.  S.  Reports),  and  Crandall  V9.  Ne- 
laMn  I'.itj  Wallttce). 

It  ii  a  aignifteaol  indication  of  wliat  our  people  have  hereto- 
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fore  thought  of  the  colonial  system  that,  in  all  our  acquisitiou 
territory,  proviKions  liavo  been  placed  in  the  treaties  of  cessioi 
giving  to  the  inlmbitants  of  the  ceded  country  as  soon  as  possibli 
American  citizenship  and  statehood.       The  ordinance  of  llSfi 
providing  for  the  government  and  disposition  of  the  Northwi 
Tenitory,  established  self-government  for  the  people  of  the  ced 
territory,  and  the  same  enactment  is  found  in  the  treaties  ma 
with  France,  Spain,  Mexico  and  Kussia,  for  the  cession  of  Lo' 
iana,  Florida,  the  northern  part  of  Mexico,  and  Alaska. 

But,  if  the  constitutional  power  to  hold  the  Philippines 
proposed  were  undoubted,  I  would  oppose  annexation  if,  instead  o 
paying  $20,000,000,  we  should  receive  five  times  that  sum  fa 
taking  them. 

Nothing    but    foreign    complications,    ruinous    expenditufi 
social  and  political  deterioration,  and  the  destruction  of  free  insti 
tutions,  can  come  fi-om  annexation. 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  stated  in  a  pamphlet  forw! 
in  May  last  to  the  State  Department  by  Mr.  Huy,  Ambas 
to  England,  and  found  in  the  Consular  Reports  for  July,  1891 
to  be  about  two  thousand  in  numlier.  They  cover  sixteen  d 
grees  of  latitude,  or  a  distance  equal  to  that  between  Massach 
setts  and  Florida,  and  are  supposed  to  contain  from  eight  to 
millions  of  inhabitants,  no  census  having  ever  been  token, 
one-half  the  archipelago  being  only  nominally  under  Spanish  rul 
The  natives  of  many  islands  are  savages  in  a  state  of  barbari; 
and  very  little  is  known  of  their  actual  numlter  and  condition. 

The  following  oxtniots  from  the  paper  forwarded  by  Mr.  Hi.] 
are  interesting: 


"On  the  whole,  the  Philippine  natives  flud  und  take  liteeafly.  Tbetr 
quirementa  are  few.  The  sum  of  ££  will  provide  u  native  household  with 
dwellingof  its  own  and  Ample  rnrultare-  Undt-r  ngeninl  cliniAte;  oaaaoil 
Isx'ibbl}'  Erateful  for  the  sliKhlest  tending:  by  waters  teeming  with  fish,  Umt 
know  oaiight  of  banger,  and  have  much  time  left  for  Amaseiuents— socb  w 
dancing  And  public  rejoicioga  on  the  smallestoccaaiou.  .  .  .  Cockflght- 
itu:  Ih  the  national  sport,  aud  no  mean  source  of  revenue  to  the  aatboriUK. 
AlmoHl  every  native  owns  a  fighting  fowl,  which  is  as  dear  tohitD«llMr 
lap^og  to  a  Earopeau  lady.  He  carries  it  about  with  him  and  beta  hiibotr 
torn  dollar  on  its  performance  iu  the  areua." 

The  favorite  pastime  of  a  Malay,  when  cockfighting  l»ocoi 
monotonous,  is  to  *'  run-amuck,"  which  lucan^s  an  iii  :val( 

iirul  murderous  attack  upon  everybody  within  reach  u.,<. 
«».thaustion  terminates  the  innocent  recr(!«lion. 
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Forei 


English  author  who  lived 


the 


svauOf  an  r^ngiisn  autnor  who  lived  many  years  in 

I  Philippines,  says  in  his  book,  "  The  Philippines/'  published  in 
1890: 
imti 
TMkO 
Mm 
r 


Tbe  satire  is  indolent  in  the  extreme  and  never  tired  of  sitting  still 
Untae  at  nothing  in  particalar.  He  will  do  no  regular  worlc  witboat  an  ad- 
TMko*— his  work  cannot  he  depended  opon — he  is  fert.ne  in  exculpatory  de- 
Ttflea  b»  i«  momentarily  oliedient,  bat  is  averse  to  subjection.  He  feigns 
friaodahip,  bat  has  no  loyalty— be  is  daring  on  tbe  spur  of  tbe  moment,  but 

In  resolution  if  he  reflects." 


I 


Be  also  states  that,  out  of  10,000,000  natives  in  the  archi- 
pelago, 7,000,000  only  are  domesticated,  the  remaining  3,000,000 
being  savages;  and  thai  within  a  half-day's  journey  from  Manila 
then  are  several  well-known  haunts  of  pirates,  such  as  San  Mateo, 
ImxiSf  Silan,  and  Indun. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  to  the  farmers  and  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States,  who  are  told  by  the  expansionists  that  a 
great  market  for  their  products  will  be  furnished  in  the  Philip- 
pines, that  the  population  of  those  islands,  as  described  by  relia- 
ble observers,  will  funiish  very  poor  customers  for  the  agri- 
rnltural  and  manufactured  exports  of  this  country. 

It  is  obvious  from  conditions  in  the  Philippines  that  if  we 
annex  them,  and  plunge  into  the  dangerous  arena  of  foreign 
complications,  we  must  keep  there  an  army  of  at  least  10,000  men, 
and  four  or  five  war  vessels,  at  a  cost  of  many  millions  annually. 
Besides  this,  whatever  may  be  the  status  as  to  citizenship  of  the 
older  inhabitants,  their  children  bom  after  annexation  become 
eitixena  and  voters.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  declares  that 
"  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
State*;"  and  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  enacts  that  "the  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote,  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridge  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State."  It  being 
eertiuri  '  *  ose  amendments  that  the  children  of  the  Filipinos 

will  b»  -  ami  voters,  >n  case  of  annexation,  it  follows  that 

they  must  be  educated  and  civilized  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the 
d.^  T  by  our  jurisdiction  over  their  country. 

1 1  record  shows  that  we  expend  each  year  more 
than  thirty  dollars  per  capita  in  educating  and  governing  the 
Indiana,  and  if  one-tlii  '  '  amount  is  expended  upon  the 
Filipiiioe  the  annual  exj  would  be  $100,000,000,  with  no 

ItltaiJity  of  making  ilunu  Inw  abiding  and  intelligent  citizens. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  task  is  showi}  by  tli    ' 
by  far  the  most  civilized  community  in  the  .        ;  .  ■  are_ 

in  its  population  of  about  300,000,  200,000  Chinese,  50,000  Jaj 
lese,  40,000  natives,  principally  Malays,  and  3,000  whites.  Wluit 
^inust  be  the  character  of  the  population  in  the  outlying  ialandiil 

We  are  told,  however,  that  large  revenues  will  l>e  derived  froi 
the  Philippines,  which  will  reimburse  us  for  all  our  outlay.  The 
"Statesman's  Year  Book  '^  for  1898  gives  the  revenues  from  thi 
Philippines  in  1894-95  as  $13,579,900,  derived  from  imports 
government  monopolies,  stamps,  cock  fighting,  opium,  gamb- 
ling, lotteries,  raffles,  and  Chinese  capitation  tax;  an<i 
the  expenditures  for  the  same  year  $13»280,130.  This  leaves 
net  balance  for  the  government  of  $*<J99,770.  Assuming  that  th4 
United  States  would  degrade  itself  by  licensing  gambling,  iot-J 
teries,  cockjighting,  and  the  sale  of  opinm,  it  will  be  seen  tha 
no  governmental  El  Dorado  has  been  discovered  in  these  di.>itani 
possessions.  When  the  enterprising  carpet-bagger,  and  hunj 
political  appointee  have  swarmed  to  this  new  field  of  plunder,  \{ 
requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  an  enormous  deficit' 
each  year  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayer  of  the  United  States. 

The  principal  argument  of  the  expansionists  is  addressed 
the  greed  of  our  merchants  and  exporters,  in  the  assertion  thai 
large  profits  will  accrue  to  this  country  from  the  trade  of  th4 
Philippines  and  of  China  and  Japan,  which  can  be  sect 
through  our  people  in  the  archipelago.  We  will  be  fort' 
China  and  Japan,  which  are  now  raising  cotton  and  iin, 
the  best  machinery  for  manufacturing  cotton  gooda,  do  not  be 
come  ova  most  dangerous  rivals. 

The  exports  of  the  Philippines  for  1896  amounted,  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  to  $30,80C,?J50. 

If  this  entire  trade  could  be  monopolized  by  the  United  Stattt^ 
the^  profit  would  be  insignificant;    but  we  must  remember  tl 
England  and  Germany  have  large  trade  interests  in  the  islant 
and  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  exclude  them  from  what  they  noi 
enjoy,  it  will  result  in  retaliation  by  those  countries.        Bc»' 
sides  this,  it  is  stated  that  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  signed  at 
Paris,  Spain  is  t«  liave  equal  trade  privileges  with  tlii«  eottntij 
for  ten  years  in  the  Philippines. 

We  are  assured  that  American  capital  and  labor  will  r 
our  new  poesessioiUi  and  that  the  enormoiu  mineral  aoc 
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cnlinral    pesotirces  of  the  islands  will  soon   change   them  into 
Air  uinities. 

,    lit  man  can  be  made  to  believe  that  our  laborers 

can  be  induced  to  make  homes  in  the  tropics,  amidst  a  population 

'    t  of  the  Philippines,  and  where  the  wages  and  comforts  of 

iiipiTste  zone  are  impossible.     Speculators  and  promoters 

may  go  there  for  a  time,  but  they  will  soon  find  that  the  natural 

resources  of  that  distant  region  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

While  mineral  deposits  are  found,  they  have  not  been  developed 

,  io  «uch  an  extent  as  will  justify  the  certainty  of  profitable  returns 

for    *  MP,  and  Spain  has  granted  to  an  English  company  ex- 

du-  ling  rights  in  Luzon,  not  to  expire  for  many  years. 

The  Talleys  are  fertile,   but  the   largest   part   of   the   tillable 

ii'  ■  I'd  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  priests,  making  it 

t  the  United  States  will  be  confronted  with  temporal 

and  ecclesiastical  claims  of  the  most  serious  nature. 

•t  American  can  see  why  we  should  leave  the  safe 

kina  ^  if  a  century  for  this  dangerous  experiment. 

Great  Britain  has  in  her  colonies   16,662,073    square  miles, 
mp\  '>28,000,000  inhabitants,  while  the  mother  country  has 

m^  people,  and  120,f)79  square  miles.    The  United  States 

,  has  no  colonies,  yet  our  exports  are  larger  than  those  of  Great 
Britain,  and  our  export  trade  in  the  last  seven  years  has  gained 
eighteen,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  has  lost  five,  per  cent. 

Why  should  we  now  disregard  the  counsel  of  Washington,  that: 
I* The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations 
]ii,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  aa 
httlt!  political  connection  as  possible.** 

Tlie  colonial  system  inevitably  brings  war,  and  the  proof  of 
I  this  awertion  is,  that  in  no  two  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  long 
rdgD  has  the  British  Empire  been  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
Mncaulay,  the  English  historian,  says: 

L*'  Tbars  are  some  wboaMertthat  in  a  militarr  and  polittc&l  point  of  Tiew 

TMt  iDdiea  art  of  grwt  importance  to  tbia  country  [meaning  England]. 

ia  m  common  bnt  monstroas  mtsrepreeentation.    We  rentaretoaay 

t  eoloDlal  empire  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  modern  Earope. 

I  Vbak  BsUon  has  it  erer  strengthened  f    What  nation  has  It  ever  enriched  f 

Wbat  bare  been  its  fruits  f    Wars  of  freqa«nt  occurrence  and  immense  coat; 

llWUnd  tnda;  Uriah  expenditure,  claabing  jariadlction,  corruption  in  gor- 

■Mut,  aod  Indtgcaoe  among  the  people. 

**  Wbat  Imt«  Mezioo  and  Peru  done  for  Spain,  the  Brasila  for  Portugal, 
BttBTl*  for  Hollaad  }    Or,  if  the  experience  of  others  is  lost  npon  na,  shall 
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we  not  proflt  by  our  own  f    What  have  nre  not  Mcrifloed  to  oar  iofAtu&t 
passion  for  traoa- At  Untie  domioion  f    This  it  is  tlint  bas  eo  often  led  qm 
risk  oar  own  amlllae  gardens  and  dear  firesides  for  snowy  deaert  and  io- 
fectioQB  morass  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.    This  inspired  as  with  the 
project  of  CQoqueriDg  America.    This  iodaoed  as  to  reaisn  all  theadra 
tages  of  our  insular  situation — to  embroil  ourselves  In  the  intrigacs  au 
fight  the  battles  of  half  the  continent— to  form  coalitions  which  were  ia« 
Btantly  broken  and  to  gire  subsidies  which  were  never  earned.    This  gave 
birth  to  the  fratricidal  war  against  American  liberty,  with  all  its  barren 
victories,  and  all  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  hatchet,  and  all  the  bloody 
coatracts  of  the  Hessian  slaagbter-hoase. 

'^Tbis  it  was  which  in  the  war  against  the  French  republic  indaoed  as  to 
send  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  bravest  troops  to  die  in  W 
Indian  hospitals,  while  the  armies  of  onr  enemies  were  pouring  over  thftj 
Rhine  and  the  Alps.    When  a  colonial  acquLsUion  baa  l>een  in  prospect, 
have  thought  no  expenditure  ejctravagant,  no  interference  perilous.     Gold 
has  been  but  as  dost,  and  blood  as  water.     Shall  we  never  learn  wisdom  f 
Shall  we  never  cease  to  prosecute  a  pursuit  wilder  than  the  wildest  dream 
of  alchemy,  with  all  the  credulity  and  all  the  profusion  of  Sir  Epicure  Mam' 
men  f 

"Those  who  maintain  that  settlements  so  remote  conduce  to  the  mill 
tary  or  maritime  power  of  nations,  fly  in  the  face  of  history.     The  colont««' 
of  Spain  were  far  more  extensive  and  populous  than  ours.    Has  Spain  any 
time  in  the  last  two  centuries  been  a  match  for  England,  either  by  land  or 
sea  1    Fifty  years  ago  our  colonial  dominions  In  America  were  far  larger 
and  more  prosperous  than  those  which  we  now  possess.    Have  we  since  that 
time  experienced  any  decay  in  our  political  influence,  In  our  opulence,  or  I. 
our  security  1    Or  shall  we  say  that  Virginia  was  a  leas  valuable  posawdoi 
than  Jamaica,  or  Massachusetts  than  Barhadoes  f  " 

A  great  crisis  is  upon  us,  and  our  free  institutions  muist 
maintaiut^d  by  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people,  or  ceasOj 
to  exist.    We  cannot  escape  the  peril  by  stopping  our  ears,  as  did 
Ulysses  those  of  his  sailors,  when  allured  to  ruin  by  the  eircna 
song.    Let  us  keep  them  wide  open,  that  we  can  hear  the  truth. 

Let  us  listen  to  that  lofty  resolution  of  Congress  declaring  th< 
war  with  Spain  to  be  waged,  not  for  conquest,  but  for  humanitj 
and  the  liberation  of  Cuba  from  Spanish  despotism;  and  then  ., 
let  us  hear  with  impatient  disgust  those  who  are  shouting  agtins^f 
"  hauling  down  the  flag,"  which  they  would  dishonor  and  degtid^l 
by  violating  this  solemn  pledge. 

Let  the  flag  of  our  Republic  not  be  "  hauled  down,**  btil 

brought  back  to  congenial  soil  where  it  will  wave  over  f"'  - 

instead  of  floating  above  conquered  islands  in  another  h<.'ii 
and  ten  million  half -barbarians  bought  for  two  dollars  each. 

0.  U.  V 
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SNOW  TORNADOES. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a  North  Germnn  phynlciaD  built  n  winter  Mol- 
tarinm  la  the  form  of  a  glAsa  gallery  that  admitted  every  gleam  of  ■unshlno, 
Lbi.  ^'d  cold  air  cnrrents,  and  ioTited  healtb-Beekers  with  an  oma- 

ription  :  *'  Waerme  ist  Leben^  dU  Kaelte  ist  der  Tod  "— "  Warmtli 
'  Is  Liie,  Lold  ia  Death." 

'*  Yw.  death  to  microbea,"'  replied  the  exponents  of  the  germ  theory,  but 
t  i<ms  cla89  of  believers  in  the  old  sanitary  frost-fablea  the  olimatio 

V  if  some  parts  of  Bast  America  maat  have  ap|)eared  almost  aadau- 

gtrrjus  f\%  the  atmosphere  of  the  Upas  Valley. 

The  alteruatioQ  of  hot  anmmera  and  icy  winters,  and  the  sudden  chaoges 
of  temperature,  are  not  altogether  peculiar  to  our  continent,  but  the  snow 
tornadoes  that  sweep  from  the  polar  regions  to  the  very  gates  of  the  tropics 
ar«  as  distinctly  an  American  institution  as  pension  procurators  nnd  Sun- 
d«y  law  epies.  In  Asia  the  progress  of  the  Arctic  gales  is  Intercepted  by  an 
almost  continuous  chain  of  soow-clad  moontain  ranges ;  in  Africa  and 
Anstralla  blizzards  ore  as  unknown  as  bald-beaded  eagles;  in  Europe  every 
MMlterraoean  peninsula  has  a  atorm-«helter  of  its  own  :  Spain  the 
Pyrenees,  Italy  the  Alpa,  Greece  the  Balkans,  all  high  enough  to  moderate 
tile  speed  of  hyperborean  invaders. 

But  in  North  America  the  trend  of  the  two  principal  mountain  cbalna 
agrees  exactly  with  that  of  the  two  coldest  air  currents.  On  the  Atlantic  slope 
the  Bortheast  gale, "  the  Ice-wind  from  Labrador/'  need  not  change  Itsdi- 
Notion  ft  fraction  of  a  compass  point  (o  sweep  along  the  valleys  of  the  Allts 
gliAiiies,  and  on  the  great  central  plateau  the  still  Icier  northwest  storms 
poor  down  the  troUKh  of  the  Rockies  as  through  the  funnel  of  a  wind  sail. 

HundredSt  nay  tbonsands,  of  miles  beyond  the  latitudes  that  mark  the 
limit  of  lc4>-storms  in  Europe,  bliszards  are  yearly  visitors  to  regions  of 
Ea«t  America  wboee  summer  climate  entitles  them  to  the  name  of  the  semi* 
tropica. 

TImi  Marseilles  longshoremen  can  be  seen  working  in  shirt  sleeves  fifty 
weeks  of  the  year,  and  the  tramonianes  that  interrupt  the  perpetual 
•prlnc of  Oenoa  wonid  only  be  called  cool  April  winds  in  New  England. 
BatUteaotaoI  April  windnof  Austin,  TeuUt  more  than  a  tbonsond  miles  for* 
tkar  south,  often  come  In  the  form  of  Seroe sleet  storms, and  the  botel-keepen 
of  B  Pmo  have  tn  prevnrlcste  likeKaBsas  druggists  to  deny  the  occa«lonal 
feUMil  of  a  f ullgruwn  »<tiuw  tornado  that  (lies  four  hundred  miles  further 
■oaUv  beCom  U  gets  floallj  oneeted  for  UvspMS  oa  the  werfatton  of  tho 
Mlttftl  Iropica, 
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Yet  El  Paso  is  on  the  parnllel  of  Morocco,  where  tbei  kIak  of  •  pereil* 
Dial  bake-ovea  heat  bus  made  the  desceadanttt  of  the  Moriflcoes  almost 
lodistiiigaishabie  from  EthiopiaoB.  In  Brownarille,  Texas,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grandes  three  hundred  miles  further  south  tbaa  the  delta  of  the 
Nile,  cottages  vrith  good  sized  fire-places  rent  at  a  premium,  and  in  Mon- 
terey, Mexico,  it  gets  cold  euougb  almost  to  reconcile  the  natives  to  tbe 
Dlngley  tariff,  which,  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  informs 
ns,  baa  impoverished  stock  farmers,  but  reduced  the  price  of  wool  la  tbe 
Mexican  markets, 

Arctic  sales,  indeed,  pursue  refugees  from  tbe  eeyerity  of  our  Atiaotic 
winters  as  the  relentless  Coaaaoks  pursued  the  fliijht  of  DeQulncey's  Cal- 
muck  Tartars—"  A  host  of  floods cbasing  a  host  of  maniacs ; "  and  a  French- 
man who  settled  at  Satilt  Stc.  Marie,  Michigan,  "because  It  vraa  farther 
south  than  Paris,*'  seems  really  to  have  got  scared  out  of  hfa  wlta  before  the 
winter  got  half  through  with  him. 

If  cold  Is  really  tbe  arch  enemy  of  health,  the  discovery  of  the  North 
American  mainland  should  be  mourned  as  an  International  calamity,  and  a 
snow  gale  like  that  which  some  time  ago  raged  from  tbe  lakes  to  the  valley  of 
theTenoessee  River  would  have  made  immi^rant8  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  above  mentioned  sHnit«rium  manager  turn  back  in  dismay,  and  rntber 
pay  tbe  taxes  of  tbe  Dreibund  than  encoonter  tbe  Iriple-periLa  of  Btorm, 
snow  and  frost. 

But  tbe  snnriae  of  modem  science  has  at  last  begun  to  dispel  the  fogs  of 
the  most  mischievous  of  all  sanitary  superstitions.  Consumption  has  been 
recognized  as  a  bousiMlisease.  Like  tbe  Russian  Grippe,  catarrh,  whooping 
coughs  and  bronchitis  have  been  traced  to  tbe  influence  of  atmospheric  im- 
purities and  disease-gorms  that  are  developed  by  warm,  stagnant  air  and 
expurgated  by  a  low  temperature.  Consumptives,  that  cough  out  their 
lungs  In  the  sweltering  atmosphere  of  a  tropical  coast  region,  recover  in  tbe 
cold  dry  air  of  the  upper  Adirondacks.  A  Spanish  physician  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  proved  that  yellow  fever,  in  all  but  tbe  last  dfliquium  stage  of  it*  de- 
velopment, can  be  readily  cured  in  hospitals  artificially  cooled,  as  fruit  deal- 
era  cool  their  storage-houses.  In  a  paper  read  before  a  committee  of  the 
French  Academy  last  yeftr,  a  Pans  surgeon  deacribes  several  successful  at- 
tempts to  cure  dyspepsia  by  inhaling  the  intetisely  cold  air  of  an  ice  factory 
vault.  The  experience  of  the  last  two  hundred  years  has  convinced  tbe  set- 
tlers of  our  lower  Gulf  States  that  climatic  disorders,  defying  all  the  re- 
wurces  of  materia  niedieoy  yield  readily  to  the  Influence  of  the  first  October 
frosts. 

Jack  Frost,  Indeed,  seems  to  have  been  more  outrageously  slandered  tbaa 
Lord  Bjron,  or  Artillery-Captain  Dreyfus.  The  health-seeker's  truest 
friend  has  for  centuries  been  denounced  as  a  harbinger  of  death.  Tbe  mosft 
effective  specific  for  tbe  cure  of  pulmonary  disorders  has  been  mistaken  for 
their  cause.  Frost  is  nature's  panacea  for  half  a  hundred  different  diawatea, 
and  the  motto  of  the  glass  sanitarium  should  be  answered  aa  follows:  "Yea, 
frost,  long  continued,  will  at  last  effect  the  destruction  of  all  organic  lite; 
BI7T  will  destroy  disease  germs  long  before  it  begins  to  affect  the  health,  or 
even  the  comfort,  of  a  human  liciog." 

Honce  the  physloal  vigor  of  our  colonists  in  latitndee  which,  on  lb« 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic^  have  metamorpbooed  the  atoateat  tribes  of  the 
Caucasian  race.  Spain  was  s^itUnl  by  the  Visigoths,  the  iron-flsted  giants 
wbo,  In  the  battle  of  Chalons,  beat  back  tbe  storm  of  AttUa'a  cavmlij 
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AhsfsM  with  lMttle'«xe»— beat  and  all  but  destroyed  a  millloa  Teteraa 
troopers  that  bad  swept  through  the  eastern  provtncea  of  the  Romaa  Em- 
I>lre  like  •  oonflagratfon  throogh  a  sun-parcheil  graia  field.  Sicily  was  col- 
oobted  by  the  Normans— cousins  of  the  same  all-coDqaeror»  that  vanquished 
King  Uarold  after  his  victory  over  the  Danes. 

"Gentlemen,  you  arc  in,  and  we  are  out,'' said  an  old  Moorish  sheik 
when  be  was  forced  to  embark  his  followers  at  Palermo,  "and  yoa  will  stay 
ttil  the  consequences  of  your  vices  invite  a  race  of  stouter  invaders"— but 
the  tweltertuK  climate  alone  did  Its  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  next  con- 
qnerondid  not  think  it  worth  thoir  while  to  expel  the  groveling  survivors. 

But  the  settlers  of  Northern  Texas  and  Northern  Mexico  have  been  actu- 
ally improved  by  their  removal  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  latitude,  and  even 
from  a  land  of  cooler  to  a  land  of  warmer  summers.  The  "average  tempera- 
ture" of  the  Kio  Grande  Valley  is  warmer  than  that  of  Spain  or  any  other  part 
of  Western  Europe,  but  the  coldest  north  storms  are  so  much  colder  that  the 
short  winter  ensbles  the  settlers  to  accumulate  a  reserve  fund  of  vigor  for 
ih«  re«t  of  the  year.  The  Mexican  states  of  Chihuahua  and  Tamaullpas 
breed  vaqturos  that  can  run  our  touehcAt  cowboys  a  close  race  in  rongh- 
rldtngaod  trick;  of  wild  daring,  and  would  rout  modem  Spanish  infantry 
•a  the  Spaniards  of  Balboa  routed  the  natives  of  the  Central  American  coast 
rrgionsL  The  dominant  race  of  modern  Texas  and  Arkansas  is  composed  of 
British,  French  and  German  immigrants  and  their  descendants,  and  be- 
tween the  Arkansas  River  and  the  Rio  Grande  six-footers  are  now  far  more 
onmerous,  per  thousand  Inhabitants,  than  in  any  part  of  Germany,  France 
or  Great  Britain. 

But  further  sonth,  that  contrast  is  suddenly  reversed ;  in  the  perpetual 
nttnisdr  climate  of  Southern  Mexico  and  the  Sonthern  West  Indies  the 
Oeolea  have  degenerated  beyond  any  South  European  degree  of  degenera- 
tion, and  the  difference  between  the  Iiidioa  Bravos  (Apaches,  Taquta,  Coniau- 
ebei,  etc.)  of  the  North  Mexican  border  and  the  Indios  Manaoa  of  the  South, 
Is  as  icreat  ns  that  between  the  Arab  tribes  of  Mount  Atlas  and  the  Egyptian 
F«iUhs. 

The  extreme  southern  limit  of  the  blizzard-range,  in  fact,  marks  a  sani- 
tary division  line  almost  as  unmistakable  as  that  of  the  European  Alps. 

The  mncb-maligDed  snow-tornadoes  that  traverse  a  bee-line  route 
equalling  the  distance  from  northernmost  Norway  to  the  center  of  the 
SAhara,  shoald  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  chief  blessinKS  of  our  continent. 
tiM yearly  rlsitof  nature's  microbe-killer  prevents  countless  diseases  and 
nips  ouantleas  others  In  the  bud  ;  and,  like  the  first  British  colony  of  Ta»- 
inaota»  sewral  of  our  Southern  States  might  specify  their  inducements  to 
laiDlgjmnta:  tree  land,  free  fuel  and  free  medical  attendance. 

F.  L.  Oswald. 

SHEATHING  WARSHIPS. 

Txsqncatlonof  copper  sheathing  our  naval  vessels  is  one  that  constantly 
OOBAM  to  the  florfoce  in  emerizcncies  like  the  present.  Nearly  all  of  our 
modem  yachts  built  of  wood  are  sheathed  with  copper,  and  so  are  many  at 
thsara^olng  tugaaod  wooden  merchant  vessels.  The  operation  Is  an  ex- 
paaaivs  ouc^  but  In  the  end  it  is  questionable  whether  the  results  do  not 
JnsCtfy  the  extra  outlay.  The  navies  of  the  world  have  been  interested  in 
the  Bobjeot  for  a  lung  time,  and  copper  was  applied  to  sheathing  war  vessels 
M  far  back  as  IT61,  and  nearly  ever;  other  anti-fouling  BUbstaaoa  imsiglnable 
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haa  been  experimented  with  at  various  times.  From  16^  to  1770  the 
ColoDlal  and  Eoglish  shipbuilders  used  lead  as  a  abealhlng  material,  aod 
the7  nailed  it  on  the  wooden  bottoms  of  their  ships  with  large  copper 
oaiis.  Later,  a  mixture  of  tar,  pitch,  and  brimstone  was  applied  to  the  bot^ 
toms  to  protect  the  ships  from  the  barnacles  and  teredo. 

But  England  made  the  first  attempt  to  sheath  vei»el3  of  the  modem  IroQ 
and  steel  navies  in  1868,  when  tbo  iron  cruiser  "  Inconstant  "  was  prepared 
for  service  in  warm  seas.  She  had  her  l)ottom  completely  sheathed  in  cop. 
por,  and  she  proved  so  successful  that  between  that  date  and  1889  thIrtyHwo 
other  vessels  of  the  English  navy  were  oopper-sheatbed.  The  procen 
adopted  then  was  a  little  crude  compared  with  preaent-day  methods.  The 
bottom  was  what  is  called  flash-plated,  with  heavy  seam  straps  on  the  out- 
side. Since  1889  the  British  Admiralty  haa  made  it  a  practice  to  copper* 
sheath  every  war  vessel  intended  for  foreign  waters  where  docking  facUfiiea 
were  poor,  and  the  result  is  England  haa  a  large  fleet  of  copper-sheathed 
cruisers  that  could  stay  in  tropical  waters  for  a  long  period  without  beeom* 
ing  badlr  fouled. 

In  our  navy,  copper-sheathing  of  the  new  vessels  has  had  its  advocates^ 
but  little  has  been  done  in  a  practical  way  in  this  direction.  When  the  first 
members  of  the  White  Squadron,  the  "Chicago,"  "Boston,"  "Atlanta,"  and 
"Dolphin,"  were  built,  the  Naval  Advisory  Board  considered  the  qnestloa 
of  copper-sheathing  their  bottoms,  but  it  decided  adversely.  It  was  estimated 
then  that  it  would  cost  175,000  to  sheath  the  "Chicago"  and  a  little  less  for  the 
others.  The  decision  then  reached  established  a  precedent  that  has  been  dlf' 
flcult  to  overcome. 

There  were  two  other  Important  objections  to  performing  the  work  bed- 
sides that  of  expense,  and  the  Naval  Advisory  Board  at  that  time  jnstiOcd 
their  decision,  which  has  had  sach  a  far  reaching  effect  ever  since.  One  \na 
that  the  copper  sheathing  would  add  enormously  to  the  weight  of  the 
cralsers,  and  thus  reduce  their  speed.  In  the  caee  of  the  "Chicago"  it  was  a«> 
timated  that  the  additional  weight  would  be  about  255  tons,  and  IBO  tooB 
each  for  the  "Boston"  and  "Atlanta."  The  second  consideration  was  that  tfa* 
prooesB  of  copper-sheathing  was  far  from  perfection,  and  that  it  was  barely 
beyond  the  experimental  stages.  A  alight  derangement  or  scratch  of  tb* 
copper  platt-s  might  at  any  time  expose  the  steel  hull  to  great  danger.  Gal- 
vanic action  might  begin  instantly,  and  do  considerable  damage  before  the 
ship  could  be  docked.  As  an  instance  of  what  damage  can  be  created  in  this 
way  on  short  notice  mention  should  be  made  of  the  cruiser  "Clnotnnali." 
She  anchored  alomcside  of  a  copper-sheathed  vessel  at  her  moorings,  and  as 
a  result  her  bottom  wax  seriously  Injured.  It  is  a  strict  order  In  the  oavy 
now  that  an  unsheathed  vessel  la  never  to  anchor  alongside  of  a  sheathed 
steamer  of  any  kind. 

Copper  Bhcatbing  Is  not  a  perfect  anti-fouler,  and  consequently  exjKrl- 
ments  are  being  made  continually  with  paints  and  compositions  to  prctrv 
the  hulls  of  our  warships.  Somecurioua  substances  are  tried  for  this  work, 
and  the  results  are  of  historical  interest  i(  not  of  exact  scientiflo  v«lu«. 
The  Japanese,  for  instance,  startled  the  navies  of  the  world  by  announdag  m 
number  of  years  ago  that  they  had  discovered  the  great  sheathing  material 
for  the  future.  This  was  nothing  more  than  Japanese  lacquer  prepared  In  a 
certain  way.  A  lacquer  manufacturer  of  Tokioiuade  experiments  In  corvf 
ing  steel  plates  with  his  Incquer.and  these  were  submerged  in  salt  wat«r  for 
laauy  moaihs.   The  condition  of  the  plates  after  they  were  rteoTMvi 
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atSMl  to  jvallff  farther  experimeats,  and  the  steamer  "Fuaokaa  "  was 
^rtirt.  and  patt  ii(  b«r  bottom  sbeatbed  with  the  taoqaer.  Immediatelr 
tflcr  Ml  •saoUiiatlon  of  her  ball  a  year  lat«r,  the  Japaaese  Admiralty 
mimvi  »  cruiter  to  be  treated  by  this  process,  and  the  European  nations, 
■Otto  be  laft  bsbfad  to  ibe  game,  follovred  snit.  The  Russian  Government 
k^  lb«  wanhlpa  "Dtnftri  Donskol"  and  "Admiral  Nachimoff"  lac- 
■iHi^  la  IM^  aod  ibe  United  States  naval  authorities  took  cognizance  of 
t^  Ba'ir  iDTentlon  In  IJ91.  In  that  year  the  Japanese  lacquering  company 
na^ovir  ate*!  pUt*^  treated  with  the  new  preservative,  which  were  anb- 
^,11^)  il  at  tb>  Navy  Yard  and  taken  up  three  months  later.    Noth- 

jM,bow«ver.  J  by  our  Oovemxnent  to  adopt  this  method  of  pre- 

BTvtas  Ofir  warihlj»  from  fonllnK,  and  for  variona  reasons  the  Japanese 
pinfM  of  laoqtMrinc  wanbips'  bottoms  baa  not  made  much  advance  in  the 
llmripioii  nmwiak. 

AU  of  ibe  goTemmeota  have  fallen  back  upon  copper,  or  compoBitioos 
Is  wkkib  eopfier  \9  tbe  predominant  metal,  for  sheathing  their  warships. 
Harfroplirtnc  the  bottoms  of  ships  with  copper  has  recently  been  expert* 
BHaladlS&PBaiT^lytrith,  and  this  does  away  withmanyof  the  old  objections 
to  OD(iptr  ritif  UtiBg  Where  the  copper  plates  were  nailed  on  the  ships,  "pitt* 
las  **  BMtfly  always  started  at  the  nail  boles.  If  the  salt  water  was  allowed 
ta  aBtcff  her*  CTMi  to  th«  smallest  quantity,  corrosion  would  begin  at  once, 
•^iBBshor  <  great  damage  to  the  steel  hull.    In  electroplating, 

]      s»«T,  the  '  atbins  is  put  on  in  one  unbroken  ma^  and  there  is 

•O  tenstr  from.  '  pltliug."  When  the  whole  surface  has  been  electroplated 
vtUi  eoypef  a  smooth  and  anbroken  surface  is  presented,  and  it  fits  so 
ciMdrth'^^be  abeathiug  cannot  be  removed  without  sometimes  chipping 
•ff  ths  InNu  Moreover,  this  sheathing  Is  merely  a  light  film  of  copper,  and 
kawslBhi  1*  to  amall  that  it  averaxes  only  2.85  pounds  to  the  square  foot 

WbU*  eopper  sLeathing  is  not  a  perfect  anti-fouling  material,  it  is  so 
Htfateelarjr  (bat  ahlpe  with  their  bottoms  so  treated  can  often  remain  in 
a_UH  ^aa  (or  two  yesrs  without  being  docked.  Ordinarily  an  unsheathed 
v^aal  oonbl  not  leauUi  la  snch  waters  more  than  six  months  without  bav* 
taclts  bottoOl  aa  eorvred  with  barnacles  that  its  speed  would  be  seriously 
ff^^mA  Copper  ■beathing  not  only  gives  a  smooth  surface  which  offers  no 
ftlttvf^  IB  Um  «s(«r,  bat  the  baroaclea  are  killed  by  the  poison  from  the 
cMpec  Tbe  Mnall  naxiae  animals  attach  themselves  to  thiscopper  surface 
a^  steorb  the  poUoa,  which  kills  them  and  makes  them  drop  off.  This 
Mlaea  bprodooed  by  ths  gradual  dissolution  of  tbe  copper  by  coming  in 
liMlSft  with  tbe  HUt  water.  The  chemical  process  In  time  ruins  the  copper 
kMaau  ""^  If  tt  does  uot  dissolve  fast  enough  the  marine  animals  secure  a 
MOd  footbald  on  it.  AU  of  the  anti-fouling  paints  and  compositions  imitate 
«k»  acdott  of  copper.  Most  of  them  are  composed  of  copper,  mercury,  rioc, 
•r  ■iiiln  N<rx(  to  copper,  zinc  baa  been  used  more  commonly  in  Kuro- 
poaa  sorlas  tbaa  say  other  metal,  but  this  does  not  act  as  well  in  salt  water 
Slid  Its  Has  U  gradually  dying  out. 


lOOppCTf 


G.  E.  WAl-flH. 


XtABOR-BAVlNG  DEVICES  IN  LITERARY  WORK. 

Is  sppRMoblng  tbe  questioa  as  to  what  has  been  done  by  literary  men 
to  bjdktaa  ibo  mvcbaaieal  aSds of  their  labors,  we  are  struck  with  their  lack 
■C  |n  iig^i  ^  Tbe  rea»>iM  for  this  deficiency  are  two-fold;  tbe  literary  man 
li  not  •  SM^iianVc.  aod  he  helleTC*  this  aide  of  his  work  to  be  beneath  hla 
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consideration.  But  in  looking  &t  the  writer  as  a  mAchine  prodadng  mar' 
ketable  material,  which  is  after  all  the  most  impor (ant  aspect  of  hlapro* 
feeaion,  the  imporhance  of  this  question  becomos  at  oac«  far  greater. 

I  ase  the  term  "literary  man  "  In  its  broadest  sense,  to  loclade  everyooe 
who  a8«9  his  bruin  for  composition.  Pfrsonaily  I  was  never  moreimpretaed 
with  this  lack  of  pro>;;rea9  than  in  reading  a  rec«Dt  mu(;azine  acooant  of  the 
reporting  of  the  inauguration  of  a  president  of  the  United  States.  The  ma- 
terial, collected  in  a  rapid,  akllfal  manner,  was  written  out  by  the  reporter, 
word  by  word;  twelve  hoars  t>eing  required  for  the  task.  The  entire  nerv- 
ous energy  of  the  reporter  was  exhausted  by  the  work.  There  should  hare 
been  aome  method  devised  by  which  this  work  could  have  beeo  done  in  M 
leaat  one-third  the  time  and  with  one  handredth  expenditure  of  energy. 
This  importance  grows  doubly  significant  in  the  light  of  tbe  recent  views 
of  physiologists  that  life  is  simply  an  Impetus  given  to  our  organism  at  Its 
blrtb,  which  can  be  used  up  speedily  or  spread  over  a  number  of  years. 

There  are  many  serious  objections  to  tbe  nse  of  the  pen  in  composiog. 
There  Is  a  great  disparity  between  the  t$peed  of  thought  and  that  of  the  pen ; 
the  thought  Is  frequently  lost  before  it  can  be  recorded.  This  chase  after 
thought  accounts  for  tbe  bad  penmanship  of  the  average  literary  worker. 
Again,  the  manual  laix>r  Involved  soon  tires  the  body  and  fatigues  the  fancy, 
eepedally  as  the  silly  medisval  habit  of  crippling  the  left  hand  is  still  la 
vogue  among  our  writing  masters. 

The  two  great  methods  of  shortening  the  labors  of  composition  are  At 
present  stenography  and  the  use  of  the  phonograph.  Shorthand  writing 
has  many  disadvantages,  for  if  oue  does  the  work  himself  be  is  compellex)  to 
write  it  out  afterwards  or  dictate  it  to  some  one  else,  as  each  writer's  systaoi 
is  generally  intelligible  only  to  himself.  This  does  not  shorten  time  or 
labor.  If  one  has  the  work  doue,  it  simply  transfers  th?  expenditure  of  tinM 
and  labor  to  some  one  else,  and  does  not  shorten  the  time  between  compoiti- 
tlon  and  possible  publication.  Again,  the  average  stenographer  Im  of  little 
service  in  steady  literary  work  ;  being  generally  poorly  educated  and  tiring 
easily  in  brain  and  hand,  he  is  more  or  less  of  a  broken  reed.  A  very  rnpltS 
long-hand  writer  frequently  does  far  better ;  a  composer  can  geuernlly  slow 
his  pace  sufflciently  to  dictate  bis  work  la  this  war. 

The  use  of  the  phonograph  is  the  alternative  for  more  rapid  composition. 
Tbe  writer  has  refrained  from  expressing  an  opinion  until  he  has  used  it  for 
ten  months.  His  experience  baa  taught  him  that  the  phonograph  requires 
a  training  similar  to  that  required  in  learning  the  use  of  the  typewriter  ;  fvr 
example,  after  the  "  recording  cylinder  *'  is  pnt  in  place,  there  appears  at 
OQCO  in  tbe  dictater  a  sense  of  hurry,  more  intense  than  that  experienced  at 
beat  in  dictating  to  a  stenographer.  It  takes  time  to  learn  to  keep  one's  wits 
from  being  distracted  by  gazing  at  the  revolving  wheels.  Then,  AgHin,  he 
must  Icara  the  moaagemeat  i»f  a  delicate  machine  th^u  must  be  kept  in  per- 
fect order;  he  must  leirn  to  articulate  properly  and  to  stop  his  mocbloe 
when  not  actually  dictating. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  tbe  phonograph,  as  to  the  stenograpber.  Is 
that  It  requires  some  utie  tu  Utke  off  the  dictation.  If  the  writer  does  this 
himself  be  earn  no  time;  beeides,  the  labor  of  "reading  off  the  cylinder  '*  to 
my  brain  fatiguing.  There  is,  too^  the  same  likelihood  of  mistakes,  for, 
despite  all  carts  words  will  sonnd  Indistinct  and  misleading. 

In  looking  Into  the  future,  we  flud  ourselves  staring  at  a  blank  wall; 
(or,  with  tbaexoeptloo  of  the  phonograph  and  the  typewriter,  no  rsesnt  ad- 
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Taaoe-baB  been  made  la  lea3«alng  literary  work.  Tbe  ideal  method  of  com- 
poflltion  would  be  the  ase  of  some  machine  into  which  the  operator  could 
t«lk  and  have  his  spoken  word  reproduced  at  once  on  paper  as  tbe  written 
word;  but,  unfortanately,  like  printing  photographs  in  colors,  each  succeed- 
ing advance  and  discovery  in  tbe  world  of  lovention  seems  to  make  this 
hope  more  and  more  improbable.  Tbe  insurmoantable  dlfBcalty  lies  in  tbe 
fact  that  there  is  no  connection  between  tbe  aoand  of  a  word  and  its  appea 
ane«  on  paper.  We  will  never  reach  this  Ideal  state.  It  has  its  disadvaa- 
tugn,  too,  for  probably  it  woald  turn  the  whole  world  Into  a  prodacer  of 
literature  in  its  broadest  sentie,  for  composition  wotild  be  so  easy.  This 
RiiKht  drive  tbe  present  writers  to  tbe  wall  by  mere  force  of  nambers;  so  Its 
Improbability  may  be  their  preservation. 

This  leaves  us  with  practically  ouly  tbe  phonogrrnph  as  our  hope  for 
fntiire  development.  The  simplest  method  developing  along  the  line  on 
which  the  phonograph  has  started,  would  be  to  retain  the  articles  on  the 
cylinder  all  the  way  from  writer  to  editor  and  compositor :  the  writer  to 
send  bis  articles  to  tbe  editor  on  his  cylinders,  the  editor  to  judge  of  their 
A<laptablUty  to  his  use  by  "  reading  tbem  off  *'  on  bis  own  machine;  on  their 
Moeptance.  tbe  compositor  to  set  them  up  in  type  directly  from  the  cylin- 
ders, BO  that  the  Ant  time  that  they  would  be  seen  in  legible  form  would  be 
in  ♦'  galley  proof."  In  this  way  the  trouble  of  reproducing  the  articles  in 
written  form  would  be  avoided.  Of  course,  this  method  would  require  the 
edncatloQ  of  literary  men  who  could  Judge  of  their  work  without  tbe  help 
of  tbe  eye ;  of  editors  who  could  judge  of  the  merit  of  articles  and  their 
length  by  the  eiir  alone,  and  of  compositors  who  would  be  similarly  placed. 
But  this  olijt^ction  is  one  that  can  be  made  to  all  advance  in  any  line.  Un- 
doubt«>dly  educating  all  three  divisions  of  workers  to  do  work  in  this  way 
la  perfectly  possible.  But  it  seems  as  though  nature  intended  to  every 
•abslantial  advance  to  attach  a  corresponding  defect  The  wonderful 
nachinery  by  whicii  the  manufacturers  of  to-day  produce  such  great 
anion  ntsof  furniture  would  astound  the  comprehension  of  our  grandfathers; 
but  tbe  furniture  of  our  grandfathers  will  still  exist  as  heirlooms  long  after 
ourmodern  furniture  has  become  un^lued  and  unsewed.  So  It  is  with  writ- 
ing rapidly  produced;  it  is  exactly  tbe  difference  between  machine  and 
baod-made  articles.  We  could  not  imagine  Milton  dictating  bis  "  Paradise 
Ldat "  on  a  phonograph.  His  work  was  done  only  by  many  years  of  hardest 
lihoimht.  Tbe  lame  amount  of  material  could  be  rattled  off  on  a  phooo- 
gnph  In  a  week's  time,  but  it  would  last  in  the  publiu  mind  but  a  week, 
while  MlltiOn  wrote  for  eternity. 

Undoubtedly,  as  we  progress  more  advance  will  be  made  In  preparing 
tlt«r*ry  work  for  use.  but  these  devices  can  be  used  only  where  quantity  is 
wanted  and  quality  not  demanded.  That  will  be  Its  limitations.  For  writ- 
fcng  letters  and  describing  inaugurations  tbe  phonograph,  or  some  better 
I  nadUne,  will  come  Into  general  use  in  future  years;  but  for  the  higher  form 
fil  literature,  nndoubtedly  the  quill  which  was  used  by  Shakespeare  and 
AddlaOQ  did  the  best  work,  and  the  writer  who  would  emulate  them  in  the 

ilUat  degree  must  use  their  methods.     The  mechanical  work  of  Eliza- 

k'a  aoit  Anne's  time  seems  to  us  as  nothing,  but  we  have  yet  to  excel  ihe 
work  of  Uielr  literary  men. 

J.  Howe  Adams 
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I  EARNKSTLY  bope  that  Coagresa  and  the  Administration  will  promptlj 
adopt  the  plan  recommended  by  Miss  Reel  for  the  education  of  ludiau 
youth.  The  Bchoola  should  be  located  among  the  Indiiui  people,  and  the 
course  of  study  aud  training  Hbould  bear  directly  upon  the  probable  fotoM 
respooBibllStles  and  duties  of  the  pupils.  It  will  be  folly  in  the  future,  as  It 
has  been  in  the  past,  to  educate  Indian  youth  over  the  heads  of  their  people. 
A  literary  culture  which  baa  nothing  In  common  with  Indian  life,  either 
takes  Indian  boys  permanently  away  from  their  tribes,  or  makes  tbem  help- 
leas  and  useless  on  their  hands;  in  either  case  the  money  and  effort  spent  on 
tbem  are  without  useful  result  to  the  tribes. 

To  raise  the  Indian  people  to  a  higher  plane,  we  must  get  onr  lever  down 
low  enough  for  them  to  take  strong  hold.  Their  cordial  co-operation  t^ 
necessary.  The  reading  and  writing,  the  elementary  science,  the  manual 
and  iudnstrial  training,  must  be  of  a  character  to  win  popalar  approval 
among  the  Indian  people,  so  that  they  will  encourage  regular  atteudoaoe, 
and  even  help  support  the  schools^ 

To  this  end  the  entire  scheme  of  education  moat  be  planned  from  an 
Intimate  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character  and  the  Indian  enTironmenu 

I  have  great  faith  in  manual  training  to  arouse  and  sustain  an  interest 
In  school  work  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  youth  and  their  parenta,  but  it 
must  be  very  simple  and  carefully  chosen.  The  education  that  is  to  succerd 
must  bear  immediate  fruit ;  its  value  must  be  at  once  apparent  to  tbe  nar- 
row-minded, selfish  and  ignorant.  The  normal  product  of  an  Indian  aobool 
must  be  an  Indian  still,  but  one  who  Is  both  willing  and  able  to  raise  tbe 
standard  of  working  and  living  in  an  Indian  community.  The  boys  aud  the 
girls  are  to  be  trained,  not  to  cease  to  be  Indians,  but  to  be  better  Indians. 

Tbe  problem  of  Indian  education  is  by  no  means  solved.  The  bookish 
schoolmaster  aever  will  solve  it.  Tbe  solution  lies,  in  my  judgment,  along 
the  line  indicated  by  Miss  Reel ;  bnt  failure  is  still  possible,  It  will  take 
considerable  money,  infinite  patience  and  discretion,  and  twenty  years'  time 
to  give  the  experiment  a  fair  trial 

Similar  schemes  for  popular  education  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
needed.    The  proposition  to  bring  a  few  hundred  Cuban  or  Porto  I^ 
boys  to  American  colleges  will  accomplish  practically  nothing.    The 
would  either  fail  as  students  aud  Im  sent  home  in  disgrace,  or  socceedlag 
students  they  would  fail  to  go  back  to  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  to  live. 

Spain  planted  her  wretched  style  of  civilization  on  those  Islands 
sending  her  priests  and  teachers  and  colonists  to  live  among  them,  and 
train  up  new  generations  to  their  ideas.  If  we  would  regenerate  tli< 
motley  inhabitants  so  as  to  make  tbem  fit  for  self-government  or  for  equal 
citlsenship  with  us,  we  must  go  about  it  in  a  similar  way,  and  we  must  aoc 
look  for  speedy  results.  A  people  can  be  regenerated  only  by  replacing  on« 
generation  by  another  and  better  one,  and  generally  that  by  still  another. 
But  the  fact  that  the  task  is  long  and  difficult  makes  it  all  the  more  neoes' 
■ary  that  the  work  be  begtu  soon  and  begun  well. 

C.  M.  WooowAaa 
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In  the  lives  of  men  and  of  nations  there  are  marked  turning 
poiota.  A  momentous  decision  has  to  be  taken,  or  a  chance 
pRwitta  itself  which,  once  lost,  cannot  be  recalled.  The  past 
history  of  the  American  people  shows  two  such  great  national 
cri«c«  towering  above  all  minor  issues.  In  both,  the  solution  was 
ittaiDc<l  by  war  involving  immense  sacrifices;  but  looking  back 
Uirougli  the  years,  with  vision  unclouded  by  the  stormy  passions 
ol  the  moment,  we  recognize  that  the  decision  in  each  case  was 
fnught  with  permanent  benefit  to  the  progress  of  the  world, 
^po,  after  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  relations 
i«lween  Great  Britain  and  her  North  American  colonies  became 
Itnined,  and  successive  measures  of  oppression  led  to  the  Boston 
m  '  '  r  1773  and  to  the  active  hostilities  of  1775,  the  choice 
'1  rses  lay  with  the  leaders  of  the  revolt.    They  might 

haTe  determined  to  continue  to  oppose  the  specific  acts  of  the 
nwther  country,  which  constituted  their  real  grievance,  in  the 
hope  tlinl  H  change  of  policy  would  come  to  thoir  relief.  Or  they 
could  cat  the  Gordian  knot  by  a  declaration  of  independence,  and 
Ufume  the  tremendous  responsibilities  involved  in  the  founda- 
tioa  of  a  new  State.  We  cannot  now  know  what  would  have 
Ubd  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  course.    There  was 
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in  England  a  great  body  of  opinion — ^too  generally  forgotten  in 
America  to-day — which  ranged  itself  from  the  first  on  the  eide  of 
the  colonies.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1766,  Pit 
declared  that  "  this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  th< 
colonies.  .  .  .  Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legis- 
lative power.  The  distinction  between  legislation  and  taxatioo, 
is  essential  to  liberty."  And  in  a  little  known  private  lettel 
written  after  the  surrender  at  Saratoga^*  he  thus  characterized  iht 
situation  : 

"How  decisive  and  how  Interesting  are  the  ways  of  Provldeoce  I  Tbe  sen- 
timent  and  tbe  conduct  o(  the  AmericaQ  Colonies,  full  of  noblenees  and  hn- 
niaoity  I  Oa  rbe  side  of  the  Royalists,  native  English  spirit,  not  to  be  extin- 
gaisbed— thank  Grod — by  englavinn  priaciples  and  peremptory  ncnaentteat 
order»/  When  will  national  bliDdness  fall  from  our  eyes,  and  tbe  puMa 
aerena  be  taken  off  that  sight  which  should  behold  all  with  an  equal  view  t 
...  I  rejoice  that  the  Americansi  have  behaved  in  idctojy  like  meo  who 
were  actuated  by  principle :  not  by  motiTes  of  a  less  elevated  natarc 
...  I  would  as  soon  subscribe  to  Transubatantiaiion  <m  to  soverelgni^ 
{by  right)  in  the  Colonie^.^' 

Contemporary  expressions  of  this  nature  could  be  indefinitclj 
multiplied.  The  thirteen  revolting  colonies  were  distinct) velj 
British  in  sentiment  and  in  nationality,  and  it  was  inevitable  tha^ 
they  should  receive  support  from  their  late  feUow  citizens,  whc 
in  parallel  circumstances,  would  have  adopted  the  same  line  ol 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  political  conditions  of  the  mothe^ 
countrj'  were  not  at  the  time  favorable  to  an  entirely  new  de-^ 
parture  in  colonial  policy,  and  hostilities  once  commenced  tend« 
to  strengthen  the  forces  of  reaction. 

The  first  great  turning  point  in  American  history  was  detci 
mined  by  a  purely  British  people,  few  in  number  but  instinct  wil 
the  spirit  of  human  liberty.  Washington  and  Jolm  Adams  fol-* 
lowed  directly  in  the  footsteps  of  Cromwell  and  Hampden.  Th< 
ReToIution  of  1776  was  the  lineal  descendant  and  even  the  loj 
icftl  cnnsecjuence  of  that  which  began  in  1642,  To  America,  th( 
4th  of  July  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  nation;  to  Great  Britain 
was  the  real  starting  point  of  a  new  era  which  has  witnc 
the  firm  establishment,  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights,  of  her  pr< 
colonial  empire.  We  cannot  tell  whether,  if  in  1776  the  "  Tnl 
Colonies  "  had  decided  to  temporize  instead  of  declaring  that  the) 
•'are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  Statotf," 
the  mother  country  would  have  fully  learned  tbe  great  Ic 
•3b  th«Xlail  o(8h«lbttni«,  Deo.  U,  1777. 
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ihcn  roughly  administered.    But  we  now  see  clearly  that  this  de- 
cision led  to  the  uprising  of  a  national  spirit  to  which  is  di- 
;tly  due  the  marvellous  development  of  the  United  States,  and 
^hat  Great  Britain,  shorn  of  her  oldest  and  greatest  dependencies, 
ive  proof  of  energies  stimulated,  and  of  vigor  enhanced. 
In  1861.  the  American  people,  grown  to  thirty  millions,  no 
longer  distinctly  British,  were  brought  face  to  face  with  a  second 
crisis.    The  subordinate  issues  were  curiously  complex;  but 
question  of  vital  import  to  the  future  of  the  nation  dom- 
[iaaled  and  included  all  others.     Should  the  Union  be  main- 
at  any  sacriiice  ?     The  immense  mnjority  of  Americans 
frod  in  the  afiBrmative,  and  many  thousands  laid  down  their 
llitw  for  a  cause  which  strongly  appealed  to  all  that  was  best 
[in  the  opinion  of  the  old  mother  country.    "  We  see/'  said  John 
[  Bright,  in  the  House  of  Commons,*  "  that  the  government  of 
[the  United  States  has  for  two  years  past  been  contending  for 
iu  life,  and  we  know  that  it  is  contending  necessarily  for  human 
freedom.     That  government  atfords  the  remarkable  example — 
offered  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world — of  a  great 
government  coming  forward  as  the  organized  dofender  of  law, 
frwdom  and  equality."     The  democracy  of  Great  Britain  was 
thnmghout  staunch  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.    "  I  Icnow,"  said 
'  the  same  8tatesman,t  '*  that  there  are  ministers  of  state  who  do 
[not  wish  that  this  insurrection  should  break  up  the  American 
fiation;  that  there  are  members  of  oi;r  aristocracy  who  are  not 
kfraid  of  tlie  shadow  of  the  Republic;  that  there  are  rich  men, 
[wany,  who  are  not  depraved  by  their  riches;  that  there  are 
Ikttblic  writers  of  conscience  and  honor  who  will  not  barter  hu- 
TJghts  for  tlic  patronage  of  the  great."    These  words  were 
5,  and  (he  attitude  of  the  Lancashire  operatives,  reduced  to 
[the  verge  of  starvation  because  the  mass  of  the  American  people 
lUd  decided  to  uphold  the  Union  at  all  cost,  is  a  far  better  index 
of  real  British  feeling  than  the  diatribes  of  certain  newspapers. 
Mfiit  unfortunately  the  utterances  of  a  noisy  minority  in  this 
imtiy  alone  readied  the  United  States.       The  broader  and 
'ieepvr  currents  of  thought  were  then  and  have  been  since  all 
KUiecognized. 

In  1861,  as  in  1776,  the  mass  of  the  American  people  ac- 
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cepted  a  tremendoiis  responsibility.    The  national  will,  personi- 
fied in  Lincoln  as  in  Washington^  rose  superior  to  the  crisis.    Tlw 
Union  was  saved,  and  the  gain  was  world-wide.    At  both  of  the 
great  turning  points  in  history,  self-reliance  and  firm  faith  in 
the  destiny  of  America  determined  the  issues,  and  the  parallelj 
is  manifest.    The  qualities  which  called  a  new  State  into  exist- 
ence in  1776  and  saved  that  State  from  disruption  in  1861-5  ar 
the  heritage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  American  citizenshipl 
has  always  been  able  to  impart  to  the  mixed  nationalities  at-j 
tracted  into  its  fold. 

In  the  year  now  past,  another  vital  question  of  supreme] 
importance  for  good  or  evil  presented  itself  for  decision,  and 
again,  as  I  firmly  believe,  the  tnie  path  has  been  chosen.  Writ-  , 
ing  nearly  five  years  ago,  I  ventured  to  state  that  "  a  policy fl 
of  abstention  from  the  responsibilities  of  a  great  nation  has  be- ^ 
come  impossible  to  the  American  people,"  *  and  last  year  I  pointed 
out  that  "it  is  a  loss  to  the  world  that  tJie  ITuited  States,  tritliJ 
their  growing  trade  interests,  second  only  to  our  own,  have  aof 
far  failed  to  accept  the  position  of  a  great  power  with  the  cor-| 
responding  responsibilities."  t 

Wlien  the  long  inevitable  war  with  Spain  broke  out,  onei 
certain  result  was  clear  to  every  student  of  history.    Whatever] 
were  the  illusions  cherished  in  April  last,  the  moment  was  evi-l 
dently  at  hand  when  the  American  people  would  be  brought  face] 
to  face  with  the  alternative  of  accepting  or  repudiating  direct] 
responsibility  for  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  law  and  or»| 
der  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands.     The  war  could  enc 
only  in  one  way,  and  when  once  the  feeble  rule  of  Spain  wa 
shattered,  anarchy  would  necessarily  supervene  in  her  distant  po6- 
seesions  if  the  strong  hand  of  a  great  power  were  not  forthcom- 
ing to  protect  the  hapless  populations.    The  case  of  the  Brituih 
intervention  in  Egypt  in  1882  offered  a  close  parallel.    The 
cupation  was  to  be  temporary;  approximate  dates  of  withdran 
were  officially  announced;  but  duties  toward  a  semi -civilized  peo-1 
pie,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  assumed  by  a  great  nation,  can- 
not be  abandoned  without  a  loss  of  honor.t     An  action  snch 

*  North  AmniOAMRxTiKW.  Maroh,  USL 

I  KinrtttrUh  Century,  February,  1898. 
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lose  in  Manila  Bay  and  at  Tel-el-Kebir  creates  a  new  situa- 
ion.  In  the  one  case,  the  e)Tnbol  of  Spanish  power  in  the 
lilippincs  and  the  link  connecting  them  with  the  governing 
state  were  destroyed;  in  the  other,  the  army,  the  only  organ- 
red  force  in  Egypt,  and  with  it  the  machinery  of  government, 
rcre  broken  up.  In  either  case,  direct  responsibility  devolved 
ipon  the  victor. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  recent  hostilities  eame  to  an  end, 
Ihe  mnny  friends  of  the  United  States  in  England  carefully 
[watched  the  currents  of  popular  feeling.  Would  the  new  du- 
iefl  be  frankly  accepted  ?  Would  the  manifest  imperial  destiny 
>f  the  Ameriojin  people  be  now  realized  ?  Or  would  the  dead 
[letter  of  the  farewell  message  of  Washington  so  dominate  opin- 
ion as  to  prevent,  or  at  least  postpone,  a  new  departure  ?  These 
rere  the  questions  which  engrossed  all  thoughtful  minds  on  this 
\t\de  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  to  Cuba,  there  could  be  no  doubt.    The  war  was  undertaken 
Jer  to  put  an  end  to  a  government  which  had  failed  in  its 
elementary  duties,  and  had  directly  caused  a  wholesale  de- 
letion of  life  and  the  devastation  of  a  rich  island  within  a 
[few  hours*  sfoam  of  the  sl»ores  of  the  Republic.    Whatever  steps 
[irere  necessary  to  establish  order,  to  secure  human  liberty  and 
promote  prosperity,  would  certainly  be  taken  by  the  United 
'States.     An  Armenia  or  a  Crete  lying  a  hundred  miles  from 
ilbe  Land's  End  would  have  been  freed  many  years  ago.    More- 
r,  the  idea  of  exercising  authority  over  Cuba  had  grown  fa- 
iliar.    By  geographical  position  it  was  marked  out  as  the  cer- 
oltimatc  inheritance  of  the  United  States;  its  people  and 
■Uml  fwitures  were  widely  known;  a  protectorate  or  annexa- 
tion would  not  involve  any  entanglement  of  American  "  peace 
d  pro«pcrity  in  tlie  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalry,  humor 
eiprice;^  the  fleet,  almost  in  home  waters,  could  control  its 
r^nninanications.    In  the  case  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  also,  the 
SHionx  wore  coniparatively  simple.     The  group,  though  iso- 
i,  M  too  far  removed  from  the  centers  of  foreign  naval  forces 
great  domands  for  its  defence;  the  population  was  un- 
to giTO  trouble,  and  already  American  influence  was  para- 
it  tt  Hawaii.    Captain  Mohan  seems  to  have  believed  that 
BriUuu  had  persistently  endeavored  to  thwart  Amoric-an 
{OBS  in  this  direction;  but,  as  I  pointed  out  in  February 
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Jant,*  "  if  these  iflands  are  now  annexed,  not  the  smallest  protest, 
opposition  or  resentment  will  be  forthcorning  in  thiu  country,"j 
and  he  would  prolmbly  admit  the  accuracy  of  my  forecast.   Nev- 
ertheless, the  annexation  found  many  opponents  in  the  United  I 
States,  whose  views  snggcsted  misgivings  as  to  the  solution  of  the) 
infinitely  more  important  question  of  the  future  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.    This  was  the  real  turning  point,  and  some  hesi-j 
tation  hefnre  taking  a  step  fraught  with  momentous  consequences ] 
was  natural.    The  thirty  millions  of  18G1  had  become  seventy.! 
The  admixture  of  foreign  races  had  further  encroached  upon  th< 
population  of  British  descent;  but,  as  Dr.  Lyman   Abbott  haaj 
pointed  out,t  whatever  the  composition   of  the   United    Slalt;«,j 
their  ethical  and  political  system,  their  sense  of  liberty,  and  thcirj 
restless  energ)',  are  '*  peculiarly  Anglo-Saxon."       The  impulso] 
toward  expansion*  the  instinct  of  empire  and  the  unwillingness] 
to  shrink  from  a  great  responsibility,  were  ingmined  in  the  genius] 
of  the  nation. 

"If  wes>hftll  stnnii  slill 
In  fear  our  n]Oliv«8  will  bu  aiock'd  and  corp'd  at. 
We  ftbould  take  root  here  where  we  sit>  or  sit 
State  statues  only." 

So  wrote  Shakespeare;  so — unconsciously,  perhaps — the  Amer^] 
lean  people  reaisoned  when  the  third  great  turning  point  in  thcii 
history  presented  itself.    The  same  decision  would  infallibly  hare^ 
been  arrived  at  by  Great  Britain  in  similar  circumstances,  and 
to  us  the  knowledge  that  the  United  States  have  freely  elected  | 
to  abandon  the  policy  of  isolation,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
"ancient  mother"  and  to  assume  their  rightfid  place  among  the] 
nations  of  the  world,  is  a  source  of  unmixed  satisfaction. 

In  17fi2,  American  troops  were  present  with  the  force  under] 
Sir  George  Pocock  and  Lord  Albemarle  which  captured  navniMi.l 
In  the  same  year,  Manila  fell  to  an  expeditionary  force  under] 
Admiral  Cornish  and  General  Draper,  and  its  surrender  "com- 
prehended that  not  only  of  the  whole  country,  of  which  it  is  tho 
capital,  but  of  all  those  numerous  and  valuable  islands  which  are 
its  dependencies."  9  The  town  of  Manila  wajj,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  ransomed  for  a  sum  of  one  million  stcrlJHg,  | 

•  Sinrtrenlh  Ctntury. 
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of  which  the  greater  part  waa  never  paid.*  Under  the  Treaty  of 
Pans  in  1T63,  with  the  total  disregard  of  relative  values  which 
British  statesmen  have  frequently  displayed,  Havana  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  were  returned  to  Spain  in  exchange  for  Flor- 
ida and  the  right  of  log  cutting  in  Honduras.  That,  after  a  lapse 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years,  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles 
and  the  rich  islands  of  the  China  Sea  should  have  again,  and  this 
time  permanently,  fallen  under  the  sway  of  the  English-speaking 
people,  is  a  curiously  interesting  historical  development.  The 
Cnited  States  have  stepped  into  the  place  which  might  have 
been  ours,  and  have  fulfilled  the  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

THiether  the  consequences  of  the  supremely  important  new 
departure  are  realized  seems  doubtful.    The  United  States  have 
brought  under  their  ruJe  vast  tracts  of  territory.     The  process 
nf  absorption  has  been  carried  on  without  effort  and  without 
apparent  effect  upon  the  machinery  of  govemnient.    It  may  nat- 
urally be  thought  that  the  placing  of  the  Philippine  Islands  on 
the  footing  of  a  "  territory '"  is  a  measure  akin  to  ihat  adopted 
ia  California  in  1846 — more  difficult,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  the 
fii«t«nce  and  of  the  large  native  population,  but  differing  in 
degree  and  not  in  principle.    On  the  other  hand,  while  American 
rriters  have  dwelt  upon  the  immensity  of  the  task  undertaken 
laid  stress  upon  the  want  of  experience  and  of  previous  prep- 
ion  of  the  Ignited  States  for  the  discharge  of  their  new  ol>li- 
[^tions,  few  have  drawn  attention  to  the  moral  gain  thus  arising. 
Senator  John  T.  Morgan  admits  that  "  the  situation  imposes 
[npon  the  American  people  a  difTicult  and  responsible  tank,  in  giv- 
liog  a  proper  direction  to  the  future  of  those  insular  people  that 
'trt  now  left  in  a  chaotic  condition."  t    He  believes,  however, 
that  "annexation  will  not  be  a  necessary  or  proper  result"  of 
jtbe  naval  and  military  action  taken  at  Manila,  and  he  alludes  to 
Fthp  "Icmpornry  necessity  of  preserving  the  peace  in  these  ialand.s 
[•until  the  rightful  government  of  their  people  has  been  estnb- 
on  a  safe  foundation-"    We  have  heard  of  this  **  tempo- 
neccBeity "  before  in  relation  to  India,  to  Egypt  and  to 
»;  but  events  have  shown  that  a  great  and  progressive  power. 
order  to  give  "a  proper  direction  to  the  future"  of  eemi- 
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cdvilized  or  uncivilized  peoples,  and  to  establish  orer  them  *'  a 
rightful  government "  on  a  *'  safe  foundation,"  incurs  responsi- 
bilities which  deepen  and  extend  with  the  years.    The  United 
States  cannot  be  content  with  occupying  a  fringe  of  coast  line, 
and  leaving  great  areas  unexplored  and  xindeveloped,  as  was  Spain 
in  the  Philippines,  as  is  Holland  in  Sumatra.    Barbarism  cannot 
be  tolerated  by  a  great  power  controlling  territory  lying  cloae 
to  one  of  the  great  highways  of  the  world.    The  period  at  which 
the  mixed  population  of  more  than  seven  millions  will  attain 
to  a  capacity  for  self-government  lies  far  off  in  the  dim  futore.  _^ 
Senator  Morgan's  idea  that  the  islands^  after  a  brief  period  of  fl 
tuition,  wiU  be  able  to  manage  for  themselves,  directly  contra-  " 
diets  the  teaching  of  history. 

To  Mr,  Andrew  Carnegie  the  question  presents  itself  in  a 
purely  commercial  aspect.  The  islands  "  will  yield  us  nothing 
and  probably  be  a  source  of  annual  expense."  •  They  will  ne- 
cessitate the  maintenance  of  an  "enormous  army  and  navy.** 
They  may  involve  foreign  complications,  and  so  disturb  the  a»- 
rene  horizon  of  the  United  States.  "  The  sagacious  policy  of 
keeping  possessions  and  power  concentrated  "  ought  to  be  reso- 
lutely upheld,  which  would  logically  entail  the  abandonment  of 
foreign  commerce  and  rigid  restrictions  upon  the  employment  of 
American  capital  abroad.  Broadly  speaking.  Mr.  Carnegie  ap- 
pears to  dread  expansion  on  the  ground  that  it  might,  in  some 
way  not  clearly  defined,  interfere  with  the  material  prosperity, 
the  luxury  and  the  security  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  these  two  articles,  written  from  a  widely  different  stand- 
point, and  in  many  others,  I  do  not  trace  the  faint  glimmer  of 
the  great  truth  that  the  responsibilities  of  empire  may  be  a  moral 
gain  to  the  nation  which  accepts  them  from  lofty  motives.  Both 
Senator  Morgan  and  Mr.  Carnegie,  however,  unconsciously  illus- 
trate the  urgent  need  of  a  new  political  departure.  The  former 
rejects  the  idea  of  any  pcrn»anent  occupation  of  tbe  Philippine* 
"  because  the  United  States  are,  in  every  sense,  American,"  and 
these  islands  "are  not  within  the  sphere  of  American  political 
influence,  but  are  Asiatic,  and  should  remain  Asiatic."  Doiom- 
ticity  is  one  of  the  virtues;  but  the  man  whose  whole  interests  and 
responsibilities  are  limited  to  his  home  circle,  lives  at  best  a 
maimed  and  stunted  life. 

*  Noam  AUKBioAK  Rktibw  Angrost,  1806. 
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Self-centered  nations  are  incomplete  organisms  which  can 
never  attain  full  dignity  and  vigor.  If  the  Senators  of  Rome  in 
200,  B.  C,  after  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  had  set  their  faces 
against  expansion,  proclaiming  that  foreign  territories  were  "  not 
within  the  sphere  of  Roman  political  influence,"  they  would 
%ff  indefinitely  retarded  the  progress  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Carnegie  would  abandon  the  Philip- 
pines to  chaos  or  to  a  scramble  among  powers  to  whom  liberty, 
as  we  understand  the  word,  is  yet  unknown,  because  "  Americans 
cannot  be  grown  there."  In  his  view,*  "  the  most  grievous  bur- 
den which  Great  Britain  has  upon  her  shoulders  is  that  of  India, 
for  there  it  is  impossible  for  our  ra«e  to  grow." 

It  ifl  true  that  our  race  cannot -colonize  India,  cannot  be- 
come hereditary  magnates,  territorial  or  industrial,  in  any  part  of 
British  Asia;  but  the  task  of  governing  India,  heavy  as  it  is, 
confers  upon  us  a  moral  advantage  which  defies  all  estimate. 
The  greatest  gains  of  nations  and  of  individuals  cannot  be  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  balance  sheet.  European  peoples  vaguely 
regard  India  as  a  perennial  mine  of  material  wealth,  upon  which 
Great  Britain  makes  huge  annual  drafts.  This  is  an  absolute 
iUuflion;  but  to  India  we  owe  in  great  measure  the  training  of 
our  best  manhood.  India  makes  men,  though  it  does  not  "  grow  *' 
them,  and  the  influence,  example  and  education  of  the  men 
whom  India  makes  reacts  powerfully  upon  the  whole  social  and 
political  structure  of  the  nation. 

A  young  civilian  goes  to  India,  to  find  himself  at  once  in  a 
position  of  great  individual  responsibility,  to  represent  justice 
and  right  among  a  horde  of  Asiatics  in  some  isolated  country 
ftation,  to  rise  rapidly  to  the  rule  of  many  millions.  A  young 
officer  joins  a  regiment  from  the  military  college  and  may  shortly 
find  himself  the  leader  of  native  troops  in  a  trying  situation;  or 
— fluch  cases  occur — ^he  may  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  plague 
district  in  a  great  town,  with  duties  calling  for  high  administra- 
tive qualities  combined  with  the  utmost  tact.  In  this  way  men 
arc  made,  and  when  the  continuous  interchanges  between  England 
and  India  and  the  number  of  relatives  and  friends  who  are  care- 
fully following  each  Indian  career — even  those  tliat  are  humble — 
m  remembered,  aome  idea  of  what  our  great  dependency  gives 
bock  to  QB  may  be  attained.  In  a  lesser  degree,  Egypt,  South, 
[  ftlw  Id  Tbb  Kortb  Amxbioan  Rbvoew  for  June,  ISU. 
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East  and  West  Africa  and  other  portions  of  the  empire  are 
contributing  continuously  to  the  national  vigor;  while,  in  the 
^eat  self-governing  colonies,  strong  and  self-reliant  peoples  are 
rowing  up  under  the  a-gis  of  the  BritiBh  flag,  which  already 
teach  lessons  to  the  mother  State.    Not  long  ago  I  read  a  short  i 
biography  of  Major  "  Roddy  "  Owen,  written  by  his  sigter,  which 
throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  careers  which  attract  the  young  I 
Briton  of  to-day.     Owen  was  the  finest  steeplechase  rider  in 
the  army,  and  one  of  its  most  popular  officers.    Before  Ixim  lay 
a  life  replete  with  pleasures  and  comfort.     In  1892,  he  seemaj 
to  have  become  dissatisfied  alike  with  victories  on  the  turf  anc 
with  social  success,  and  to  have  craved  to  "  do  something  for  tlu 
empire."    On  the  morrow  of  winning  the  Grand  National,  he  left] 
England  to  receive  three  wounds  in   leading  Hausas  across 
West  African  river.    Thence  he  went  to  Uganda  and  alone,  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  suffering,  he  carried! 
the  flag  to  Wadelai,     In  1895,  he  took  part  in  the  Chitral  ex- 
pedition, and  helped  to  lead  two  charges  of  native  cavalry,  sub- 
sequently undertaking  an  adventurous  solitary  journey  to  the  Pa- 
mirs.   In  the  following  year,  he  joined  the  Nile  expedition  and 
died  of  cholera  alone  among  the  Alighat  Arabs,  whose  affection 
he  had  quickly  gained.     OMon's  career  is  typical  of  many,  and 
so  long  as  examples  of  this  nature  continue  to  inspire  our  young] 
men  by  the  thousand,  the  nation  will  gain  more  than  words  ca 
express.    I  do  not  wish  to  lay  stress  on  the  military  advantage 
arising  from  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  officers  and] 
men  have  experience  of  campaigning  in  wild  countries,     lliis 
advantage  will  show  itself  in  any  great  emergency.    I  prefer  to 
dwell  upon  the  moral  gain,  the  frequent  concentration  of  the  pub-i 
lie  mind  upon  other  than  domestic  alTairfi,  the  antidote  to  tho] 
patent  evils  arising  from  mere  material  prosperity,  and  the  high! 
ideal  of  manhood  which  is  maintained  directly  and  indirectly  bjj 
imperial  responsibilities.    The  empire,  with  all  ita  risks,  anxieties ] 
and  burdens,  is  now  moi-e  than  ever  producing  men. 

Looking  back  upon  the  past  year,  it  is  impossible  not  to  nc-\ 
ognize  the  immense  influ<'uce  of  the  late  war  upon  ♦^^•^  '^"'*?ri-| 
can  people.    Mr.  Carnegie  tells  us  that  '*  the  United  'iu« 

far  in  their  historj',  have  no  page  reciting  self-sacrifice  made  for] 
others;  all  their  gains  have  been  for  themselves,"    This  sMt 
ment,  if  true,  would  supply  a  powerful  argxunent  in  favor  of 
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policy  which  he  condemna.  Isolation  from  the  affairs  of  the  world 
and  abstention  from  the  respongibilitiee  of  a  great  power  are  nec- 
eesarily  incompatible  with  "  self-sacrifice  made  for  others." 

In  redeeming  the  world  from  barbarism,  many  nations  have 
taken  part,  with  varying  success.  Russia  in  Central  Asia  and 
France  in  Algeria,  Tunis  and  West  Africa,  have  accomplished  good 
work  which,  by  reaeon  of  unfortunate  international  jars,  has  not 
been  adequately  appreciated  in  this  countr}'.  Italy,  after  sad 
blunders,  is  now  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  human  life  in 
her  Red  Sea  province.  Germnny,  in  East  and  West  Africa,  and 
DOW  in  China,  is  removing  abuses.  In  so  far  as  the  work  carried 
out  by  these  nations  has  been  beneficial  to  native  races,  it  haa 
reacted  upon  themselves,  for  "  mercy  ...  is  twice  blessed." 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States,  absorbed  in  the  development 
of  their  vast  territories,  in  the  race  for  wealth,  and  in  internal 
politics,  remained  self-centered.  The  late  war  swiftly  infused 
new  aspirations  into  the  national  life,  and  upraised  nobler  ideals. 
Sympathy  for  the  perishing  reconcentrados,  warm  appreciation  of 
beroisTn  by  sea  and  land,  kindly  thoughts  for  the  vanquished, 
indignation  aroused  by  the  easily  preventable  sufferings  of  the 
brave  troops  who  had  worthily  upheld  the  national  honor — such 
were  the  impulses  which  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  American  peo- 

Iple.  A  wave  of  generous  emotion  passed  over  the  land,  and  the 
mere  politician  was  for  the  time  submerged.  The  recent  New 
York  election  is  the  significant  proof  of  a  new  standard  of  merit 
and  of  the  triumphant  assertion  of  new  and  loftier  claims  upon 
the  popular  sufTrage.  Before  the  war  Colonel  Roosevelt's  chances 
rould  have  been  nil.   After  the  war,  the  gallant  soldier  and  man 

I  of  action  could  successfully  hold  his  own  against  the  wire-puller. 
In  this  there  is  a  distinct  moral  gain.  It  is  a  healthy  and  a 
IiopefiU  sign  that  the  mind  of  the  New  York  elector  turned  to  the 

["•trickcn  field  ''  before  Santiago  rather  than  to  narrow  local  con- 
nderations.  Already,  therefore,  the  effect  of  "  looking  outward  "  * 
is  clearly  visibly.  And,  as  President  McKinley  has  8tated,t  "  mil- 
itary »ervice  under  the  common  flag  and  for  a  righteous  cause 
haa  strengthened  the  national  spirit,  and  served  to  cement  more 
cloffcly  than  ever  the  frakrnal  bonds  between  every  section  o£ 
the  country." 


*I  borrow 
t  Aamuun 


Uu  woHsof  Oiipr«io  Uahaa. 
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Henceforth  the  United  States  will  occupy  a  new  positicHi 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.    They  have,  in  elTcct,  accepted, 
responsibility  for  the  righteous  government  of  aonie  ten  millionai 
of  alien  races.    Their  task,  in  the  Philippines  especially,  will  be 
difficult;  but  if  it  is  approached  with  high  aims  and  without  seek- 
ing direct  advantage,  the  difficulties  will  be  succesafully   sur- 
mounted.      The  secret  of  the  government  of  Eastern  peoples 
mainly  consists  in  the  art  of  selecting  agents  of  the  right  stamp, 
and  the  United  States  possesses  men  in  abundance  who  are  ca-, 
pable  of  regenerating  the  lost  colonies  of  Spain.    It  is  only  nee- 1 
essary  to  make  the  selection  without  fear  or  favor,  and  with  aj 
single  eye  to  the  general  good.     The  marvellous  prospericy  of  i 
the  protected  States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  inaugurated  by  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  and  carried  out  by  a  few  British  representatives, 
acting  through  native  rulers,  and  res-pecting  native  prejudices, j 
shows  what  can  be  accomplished  in  conditions  cloeely  resembling  i 
that  of  the  Philippine  Islands.     What  we  have  done,  Americans 
imbued  with  the  same  love  of  liberty  and  reverence  for  justice, 
can  undertake  without  doubts  or  misgivings,  and  the  incalculable  ] 
moral  gain  which  imperial  responsibilities  have  conferred  upon 
us  will  be  their  reward.     Iteflei  ac-tion  upon  the  United  States  i 
will  be  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  new  departure,  j 

A  great  nation  once  committed  to  expansion  can  neither  drawl 
back  nor  set  a  limit  to  its  inherent  energies.    For  the  moment  the) 
future  of  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is  the  subject  of  speculation;  but  President  McKinley 
touches  upon  two   other   questions,  which   will   shortly   a«<utn©, 
great  importance.    "  The  construction  "  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal^l 
he  states,  "  is  now  more  than  ever  indispensable,  and  our  policy 
more  imperatively  than  ever  calls  for  its  control  by  this^  gov- 
ernment." The  interests  of  the  world,  no  less  than  those  of  the! 
United  States,  demand  that  this  Unking  of  the  oneans  shall  be 
realized.    Those  interests  also  require  that  the  waterway  should 
be  absolutely  controlled  by  the  United  States.    We  do  not  want] 
to  repeat  in  the  Western  IXemisphere  the  political  complications' 
in  which  the  Suez  Canal  is  involved.    But  the  policy  indicated 
by  the  President  will  infallibly  entail  new  relations  and  new  re- 1 
sponsibilities  in  regard  to  the  Central  American  republics.    Again, 
in  becoming  an  Asiatic  j)ower,  the  United  States  will  stand  faee 
to  hce  with  the  great  problem  of  China.    "  If  no  dieeriminiting  j 
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treatment  of  American  citizens  and  their  trade  be  found  to  ex- 
ist, or  be  hereafter  developed,"  states  the  President,  "  the  desire 
of  this  government  would  appear  to  be  realized/*  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  British  view,  and  at  last  the  English-speaking  peoples 
stand  side  by  side  in  upholding  a  principle  of  the  highest  inter- 
national importance. 

With  the  new  year  a  fresh  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  opens.  The  fair  white  pages  await  the  impress  of 
statesmanship,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  they  are  destined  to  bear 
the  record  of  honorable  work  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  justice  and 
humanity.  One  European  nation  alone  has  cordially  welcomed 
the  new  departure  of  America,  and  it  is  surely  a  happy  augury 
that  the  English-speaking  peoples  have  at  this  precise  juncture 
recognized  their  need  of  each  other.  This  suffices,  and  of  the 
artificial  and  temporary  arrangements  miscalled  "  alliances,"  which 
provide  occupation  for  European  chancelleries,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity. Should  a  common  emergency  arise,  we  shall  be  able  to  un- 
dertake combined  action  with  a  full  mutual  understanding  hith- 
erto attained  by  no  alliance.  In  war,  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  Oreat  Britain  would  be  represented  by  the  sum  of 
their  resources,  and  no  correcting  factor  is  required,  because  the 
genius  of  the  two  nations  has  a  common  origin.  In  peace,  as 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  pointed  out,  if  they  "  work  together  for 
the  world's  civilization,  no  reactionary  forces  can  withstand  their 
combined  effort." 

G.  S.  Glabeb. 


EXPERIMENTS 


WITH    HIGH    EXPLOSIVES    IN 
LARGE  GUNS. 


BT  HIRAM  STEVEK8  MAXIM. 


For  many  hundreds  of  years  common  black  powder  tras  thi 
only  explosive  used  in  warfare,  and  it  was  not  until  aiter  Nobel  in 
vented  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  nitro-glyeerine,  Uiat  engi 
neers  began  to  speculate  upon  the  possibilities  of  using  something 
stronger  than  common  black  powder  for  charging  shells  throvn 
from  large  guns. 

The  properties  of  nitro-glycerine  were  for  many  years  but  ino* 
perfectly  understood.  It  was  said  of  it  that  if  you  wished  it  to! 
explode  it  was  impossible  to  make  it  do  so;  if  you  handled  it  with 
great  care  and  did  not  wish  it  to  explode  it  was  almost  sure  to  go 
off;  sometimes  it  could  be  set  on  fire,  and  would  bum  very  much 
like  a  slow  fuse,  while  again  the  least  jar  would  cause  the  most 
frightful  detonation.  Evidently  such  an  agent  was  not  suitable 
for  use  in  li  rearms,  and  it  was  only  after  Nobel's  discovery  thai 
nitro-glycerine  could  be  gelatinized  with  collodion  cotton  (di- 
nitro-cellulosc)  that  engineers  began  to  experiment  with  a  vie 
of  using  this  high  explosive  in  projectiles. 

The  naval  and  military  engineers  at  Shoeburyness  were  among 
the  first  to  conduct  experiments,  and  it  was  found  that  when  suf- 
ficient collodion  coUon  was  employed  to  make  the  compound 
about  the  consistency  of  soft  rubber,  it  could  be  fire<l  with  a 
comparative  degree  of  safety  from  ordinary  guns,  providing,  of 
course,  that  the  powder  charge  used  as  a  propcllanl  was  not  too 
violent.  Large  numbers  of  rounds  were  fired  under  apparently 
identical  conditions,  with  the  result  that  perhaps  9Q  per  cent 
passed  harmlessly  out  of  the  gun,  while  about  1  per  cent,  ex- 
j>]oded  in  the  bore  of  the  gun,  completely  demolishing  it. 


^ 
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SitnuJtaneoasly  with  these  experiments,  Sir  Ficdcrick  Abel 
experimenting  with  compressed  wet  gun  cotton,  and  he  found 
thai  this  explosive  (tri-nitro-celluloee)  when  ground  into  a  pulp, 
flimilar  to  paper  pulp,  av.d  compressed  while  wet  into  slabs  or 
blocks^  could  not  be  detonated  by  any  ordinary  means;  that  it 
could  even  be  thrown  into  a  white  hot  furnace  with  safety;  but 
that  it  would  detonate  exactly  like  a  fulminating  cap,  providing 
that  a  very  large  detonating  charge  of  fulminate  of  mercury  was 
employed,  and  this  led  to  its  universal  adoption,  not  for  use  in 
Lirge  gunu,  but  as  the  explosive  charge  in  submarine  locomotive 
torpedoes.  However,  it  never  has  been  used  to  charge  projectiles 
firt'd  from  guns,  except  experimentally  and  on  a  small  scale. 

In  188-4  I  was  consulted  by  a  high  Government  oificial  who 
told  me  that  he  had  a  quantity  of  German  brown  cocoa  powder; 
he  said  that  this  powder  produced  remarkable  velocities  with  phe- 
nomenally low  pressures;  it  was  a  slow  burning  powder  par  ex- 
e.  lie  said  that  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
lyze  it;  he  had  given  it  to  the  leading  chemists  and  scientific 
mon  to  analyze,  and  they  all  agreed  exactly  as  to  the  amount  of 
carbon,  nulphur  and  nitrate  of  potash  present,  hut  he  added 
**  when  we  make  a  powder  here  with  the  greatest  care,  containing 
e  exact  proportions  that  we  find  in  this  German  powder,  the 
are  totally  different.  Instead  of  high  velocities  and  low 
we  get  high  pressures  and  low  velocities,  and  stUl  there 
chemically  no  difference.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  chera- 
icfflUi  employed,  still  we  are  a-^ked  to  pay  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  secret.  I  have  thought  that  perhaps  you  could  put  us  on 
tho  right  track  and  save  the  money.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the 
pnwder  is  made  ?  "  I  replied:  "  You  have  already  told  me  your- 
but  I  will  come  to-morrow  and  tell  it  back  to  you  again." 
When  he  assured  me  that  the  powder  was  chemically  the 
nme  as  tlie  powder  made  by  the  Government,  I  knew  that  the 
diiTortDoc  must  be  some  [diysical  condition  due  to  the  mechan- 
ical mixing  of  the  material,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  in  all 
probability  the  sulphur  and  charcoal  were  very  finely  ground  and 
intimately  mixed,  and  that  the  oxygen  bearing  salt  (nitrate  of  pot- 
ash) muHt  have  an  appreciable  size. 

In  ;  i-rinc  the  nitrogen  groups  carrying  the  oxygen 

and  th<'  ^  ■■. -iihlo  material  arc  almost  in  chemical  combination; 

that  iig  the  ultimate  atoms  are  almost  in  actual  contact;  the  dis- 
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tance  between  the  centre  of  the  store  of  oxygen  and  the  centrt  of 
the  material  to  be  consumed  is  infinitesimally  small,  perhaps  not 
more  than  one  thousand  millionth  part  of  an  inch;  but  in  or- 
dinary gunpowder,  although  ground  extremely  fine,  the  distance 
between  any  particular  particle  carrying  oxj'gen  and  the  material 
to  be  consumed  is  enormously  great  as  compared  with  the  distance] 
in  nitro-glycerine.    Now,  if  we  wish  to  make  the  powder  still  I 
slower  burning,  we  shall  only  have  to  increase  this  distance.    Sol 
thoroughly  was  I  convinced  that  this  must  be  tme  that  I  at  once 
went  to  SJi  instrument  maker  and  bought  a  micrometer  to  usa 
with  my  microscope.    I  took  two  prisms  of  powder,  one  made  by 
the  Government  and  the  other  German  prismatic;  I  polished  the 
surfaces  and  examined  them.    The  Government  powder  appeared] 
perfectly  homogeneous,  the  particles  were  so  finely  ground,  so  in-i 
timately  combined  and  so  firmly  pressed  together    that  it  ap-j 
peared  to  be  all  one  body.    I  then  tried  the  German  pri^maUc,! 
id  it  appeared  under  the  microscope,  exactly  like  what  is  known ' 
brawn  or  hogshead  cheese;  the  sulphur  and  carbon  were  finely ' 
ground,  but  the  nitrate  of  potash  had  a  granular  appearance,  the 
largest  grains  being  l-200th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  next  day  I  took  my  instniment  and  the  powder  and 
showed  it  to  the  official.    He  congratulated  me  very  highly  and 
said  I  had  done  them  a  good  service.     However,  about  a  year , 
later,  he  informed  me  that  the  eminent  scientist  employed  in  the  j 
first  instance,  never  would  forgive  me  for  what  I  had  done  with] 
my  microscope.    The  discovery,  however,  led  me  to  further  inves- 
tigation.   I  went  to  a  powder  mill,  and  made  a  batch  of  powder;] 
I  carefully  weighed  the  charcoal  and  carbon,  and  ground  them  to-J 
gcther  under  an  edge  mill,  quite  as  fine  as  they  would  have  been! 
ground  in  the  ordinary  way.    I  then  added  the  proper  amount  of 
nitrate  of  potash  in  a  granular  form,  thoroughly  mixed  it,  andl 
when  it  had  been  imder  the  action  of  the  edge  mill  for  about  fire 
minutes,  I  removed  a  few  pounds.    This  I  repeated  at  short  io- J 
tervals  for  about  four  hours.    Upon  trying  these  epecimem,  itfl 
was  shown  that  powder  could  be  made  slow  burning  to  any  re-~ 
quired  degree;  that  there  was  a  constant  change  in  the  powder  in 
the  mill  for  about  one  hour,  after  which  time  very  little  cliange 
took  place,  that  which  was  ground  four  hours  being  only  slightly 
more  violent  in  its  action  than  that  which  was  ground  for  two 
hours;  while  there  was  a  great  difference  between  that  wiiick  bid 
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in  five  minutes  and  that  which  had  been  in  twenty  minutes. 
Some  of  these  powders  were  afterward  granulated,  others  com- 
pjtbsed  into  cubes  and  tried  before  Government  officials,  when  my 
theory  in  regard  to  slow  burning  powder  was  fiilly  borne  out. 

Having  found  that  powder  could  be  made  slow  burning,  I  next 
ammged  it  in  euch  a  manner  as  to  be  progressive — that  is,  I 
prewd  the  powder  into  blocks  and  cubes,  and  loaded  cartridges 
in  mch  a  manner  that  the  first  powder  to  be  burned  would  be 
iloT  burning,  and  the  last  to  be  burned  quick  burning,  so  that 
»» the  prDJectUe  moved  forward  in  the  barrel,  the  powder  would 
•"im  faster  and  faster,  thus  maintaining  the  pressure  and  impart- 
ing to  the  projectile  a  high  velocity  without  a  high  initial  pres- 
«ire.  It  was  also  found  that  the  violence  of  the  shock  was  much 
'tttCDed  by  the  use  of  progressive  powder. 

1  then  determined  to  construct  a  gun  for  throwing  high  ex- 
plosives, such  as  nitro-gclatlne  and  compressed  gun  cotton,  from  a 
Iwder  grxn.  At  that  time,  considerable  discussion  was  taking 
I'iwe  \n  regard  to  the  utility  of  submarine  torpedoes.  Mr.  Bryce- 
pouglas,  who  was  then  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fairfield  Shipbuild- 
ing Works,  Glasgow,  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  be 
*^<«t  impossible  when  ships  were  in  motion  to  discharge  a  tor- 
V^^o  ill  such  a  manner  as  to  hit  another  vessel  except  at  very 
slJort  ranges.  Ue  said  that  the  eddying  and  whirling  of  the 
""tcr  would  be  such  as  to  make  torpedoes  almost  as  dangcr- 
^^  to  the  fillip  throwing  them  as  to  the  ship  aimed  at.  At  that 
"ni«  torpedoes  were  projected  into  the  water  by  compressed  air, 
or  bj  a  small  powder  charge,  throwing  them  perhaps  forty  feet 
'^ni  tlic  fhip.  Why  not  make  this  tube  larger  and  throw  the 
^Toilo  through  the  air  to  the  ship  instead  of  throwing  it  in  the 
'^ater?  This  would  make  the  torpedo  much  cheaper,  there  would 
^  Krcfttcr  certainty  of  hitting  and  the  effective  range  would  be 
^tiy  iDcrcfi£od.  Acting  upon  these  suggestions  I  constructed  a 
ilo  gun,  using  progressive  powder  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
»tar1  the  torpedo  on  its  flight  at  a  relatively  gentle  pressure 
uicrcoxing  the  pressure  on  the  projectile  as  the  torpedo  moved 
in  the  bore.  I  also  provided  my  torpedo  with  a  peculiar 
tho  striker  being  a  long  distance  from  the  fulminating  cap, 
U  to  give  a  delayed  action,  permitting  the  projectile  to  enter 
or  to  sink  a  certain  distance  in  the  water  before 
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velocity  could  be  imparted  to  the  projectile  with  very  little  shod 
the  powder  being  completely  under  control. 

I  then  found  that  there  was  great  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
high  explosives  on  board  ship.    I  also  found  that  the  prejndi( 
was  so  strong  against  throwing  high  explosives  by  the  use  of  anj 
sort  of  gunpowder  as  to  make  it  absolutely  imposfiible  to  get 
the  apparatus  tried  anywhere.    In  the  meantime,  I  had  f«)und  th 
cause  of  the  supposed  mysterious  explosion  which  occurred  wlie 
nitro-gelatine  was  used  at  Shoeburyness.       If  a  j>rojectiIe  wa»^ 
loaded  in  such  a  manner  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  wu 
imprisoned  between  the  base  of  the  projectile  and  the  nitro 
gelatine,  it  would  be  very  violently  compressed  when  the  shot  ws 
discharged,  and  the  heat  developed  would  sometimes  cause 
explosion.    I  found  that  if  the  air  was  completely  removed,  so  iha^ 
not  even  a  bubble  was  present,  this  source  of  danger  was 
moved,  and  I  made  an  apparatus  for  removing  air  bubbles  froi 
nitro-gelatine,  and  loading  the  mass  in  the  projectile  in  such 
manner  that  no  air  was  present.    I  knew  at  that  time  that  no  ex^ 
plosives  would  detonate  or  explode  in  a  vacuum. 

Another  source  of  danger,  especially  when  comiirt.-.sed 
cotton  is  employed  in  rifled  cannon,  arises  from  the  quick  and  vie 
lent  twist  given  to  the  projectile,  which  rotates  the  ca*e  or  ghel 
without  rotating  the  bursting  charge.     This  I  obviated  by  diJ 
viding  the  interior  of  the   shell  into  numerous  compartment 
Still  no  one  could  be  persuaded  to  use  my  torpedo  gun. 

In  the  meantime,  the  French  had  been  experimenting 
picric  acid,  under  the  name  of  milenite,  with  fairly  good 

The  next  step  was  the  Zalinski  gun.  This  had  been  macl« 
and  tested  in  the  United  States,  when  it  was  found  tb 
charges  of  high  explosives  could  be  thrown  considerable  il 
from  an  air  gun.  One  of  these  guns  was  brought  to  England  anc 
fired  at  Shoeburyness.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  tliT 
fired  with  the  gun  firmly  locked  in  a  stationary  position  l.i 
the  same  hole  in  the  mud.  The  accuracy  was  admitted  to  bo 
markable,  but  the  velocities  were  so  low,  the  range  so  short,  not 
the  trajectory  so  high,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  hit  the 
target  when  the  gun  was  fired  from  a  ship.  It  was  even  miA 
that  if  the  gun  were  properly  aimed  from  a  ship  an'^ 
pulled,  the  barrel,  on  account  of  its  great  length,  woui  . 
liciently  after  the  trigger  was  pulled  and  before  the  ahot  left  \h% 
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to  throw  the  shot  completely  off  the  target.    Still,  it  waa  be- 
^Kev«d  that  under  certain  conditions  the  gun  might  be  useful  for 
fortifications.    Li  any  compressed  air  gun  of  the  Zallnski  type,  it 
Till  he  evident  that  an  increase  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  not 
Rttended  by  a  corrospunding  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  projec- 
tile, because  the  higher  the  pressure  of  the  air  the  greater  its 
weight  and  density,  bo  that  when  the  pressures  are  increased,   we 
will  «8y  from  2,000  to  3,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  actual  velocity 
I  of  the  projectile  is  only  slightly  increased.     It  occurred  to  me  at 
that  time  that  if  the  pressure  could  be  increased  without  increasing 
the  weight  or  density  of  the  air  a  great  improvement  would  re- 
fult,    I  therefore  constructed  a  gun  in  which  I  used  only  1,000- 
11)8.  pressure  per  square  inch.    The  gun  was  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  the  air  passed  from  the  reservoir  into  the 
chamber  of  the  gun  it  took  along  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  gaso- 
line, just  enough  to  render  the  mixture  explosive,  the  same  as 
I  the  mixture  in  a  gas  engine.    The  gun  being  loaded,  in  order  to 
fire    the  trigger  was  pulled,  which  acted  upon  a  large  balance 
Valve,  which  suddenly  sprang  open;  the  projectile  was  then  driven 
forward  in  the  bore  with  a  pressure  of  only  1,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch.    When  the  projectile  had  moved  from  2  to  3  calibres,  the 
[charge  of  gasoline  and  air  was  ignited,  and  while  the  projectile 
was  Btill  moving  forward,  the  fire  ran  back  into  the  chamber,  con- 
tUir"  "I's:  Ihc  pressure,  so  that  by  the  time  the  projectile  had 

.reiu  :  muzzle  of  the  gun    the  pressure  had  mounted  from 

1,000  to  6,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  residt  was  a  compara- 
fiivel}-  high  velocity  with  a  short  barrel.     This  gun  was  fired  a 
It  number  of  rounds  in  1888,  and  found  to  be  quite  reliable. 
peculiar  feature  was  that  the  report  of  this  gun  was  very  loud 
violent,  showing  that  the  final  pressure  was  very  high,  while 
le  Zalinski  gun  the  report  is  very  feeble,  showing  that  the 
final  pressure  is  low.    But  this  gun  never  went  beyond  the  experi- 
t«g«.    All  the  naval  men  with  whom  I  came  in  contact 
j.]>o»ed  to  having  any  kind  of  high  explosive  on  board  ship, 
fiy  of  them  even  objecting  to  compressed  gun  cotton  used  in 
|tnrpcdoc«,  while  not  a  few  did  not  believe  that  torpedoes  would 
[be  of  ixiQch  value  in  a  sea  6ght. 

In  tho  meantime  a  long  series  of  experiments  had  been  made 
111  !•  lb  on  n.  M.  S.  "  Reeieiance."    The  name  seemed  to 

Iht^t  .-  ..  vrelJ  chosen.    This  old  ship  was  torpedoed  time  and 
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again,  patched  up  and  made  as  good  as  new.    The  experiments] 
demonstrated  that  the  ordinary  submarine  torpedo  was  notliingj 
like  as  destructive  as  one  had  boon  led  to  believe.    Exj)eriment<j| 
were  also  made  with  lyddite  (wliich  is  ihe  English   name  for] 
milenite)  with  projectiles  loaded  with  various  high  explosiTea. 
Then  black  powder  was  tried,  and  I  remember  distjuctly  that  it 
was  said  that,  everything  considered,  old-fashioned  black  powder] 
answered  tlie  purpose  best;  it  appeared  to  be  quite  as  destructive 
as  any  other  agents  emploj'ed,  was  more  apt  to  sot  the  ship  on  fire, ' 
and  jiroduced  an  immense  amount  of  smoke,  which  was  deraoral-, 
izing  to  the  men  and  enabled  the  gunners  to  see  where  their  shots  ^ 
had  struck  better  than  any  other  form  of  powder. 

The  "Resistance"  experiments  were  very  discouraging  to  raej 
at  the  time,  and  my  aerial  torpedo  experiments  were  practically  ( 
abandoned — especially  so  as  I  had  learned  from  experiments  made 
at  Annapolis  that  compressed  gun  cotton,  dynamite,  nitro-gelalioc  ' 
and  BO  forth,  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  armor  plates. 

It  was  then  that  I  commenced  my  experiments  in  smokeleasj 
powder.  It  was  known  that  the  French  had  a  smokeless  pow- 
der, and  every  one  in  England  was  anxious  to  find  out  what  this  I 
powder  was.  I  had  witnessed  the  tiring  of  many  rounds  from 
Maxim  guns  in  France,  and  from  the  smell  of  the  fumes  whilt 
firing  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  powder  employed  might  li«  a 
gun  cotton  compound.  It  was  gxin  cotton  dissolved  in  a  solvent, j 
made  into  sheets,  dried  and  granulated. 

The  first  smokeless  powder  that  I  made  in  England  was  made 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  French.     1  had  obtained  a 
quantity  of  true  gun  cotton,  that  is  tri-nitro-celluJoae  (known 
sometimes  as  insoluble  gun  cotton  because  it  cannot  be  dt«solvc<d 
in  alcohol  and  ether  like  collodion  cotton,  di-uitro-cellulose).  Sonw^i 
of  this  powder,  when  freshly  made,  producer!  fairly  good  reaultii,  I 
quite  as  good  as  those  produced  by  the  French  powder,  but  upon 
keeping  it  for  a  few  months   the  grains  lost  their  transparency, 
became  quite  opaque  and  fibrous,  and  it  then  burned  with  grc«tj 
violence.     Investigation  showed  that  about  1  to  2  per  cent,  ofl 
the  solvent  was  still  in  the  powder  when  the  first  tests  were  made, 
whereas  the  drying  out  of  this  last  trace  of  sohenl  had  com- 
pletely changed  the  character  of  the  powder.    I  then  added  to  tliitl 
powder  about  2  per  cent,  of  castor  oil,  witli  the  nwult  that  the 
castor  oil  remained  after  the  solvent  had  been  completely  removed,] 
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that  the  powder  would  keep  any  length  of  time — indeed  pow- 
Eder  made  at  that  time  (1889)  is  quite  good  to-day. 

But  I  wished  to  produce  still  higher  results.    I  knew  nothing 
)f  what  other  experimenters  were  doing,  but  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  he  very  curious  if  two  violent  explosives  like  nitro- 
glycerine and  gun  cotton  could  have  the  same  amplitude  of  mole- 
[cular  waves  jwseing  through  them  when  the  explosion  took  place. 
lit  also  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  two  substances  were  intimately 
[combined,  made  into  a  liquid  and  mixed  together  and  then  dried, 
{t  might  he  found  impossible  for  a  molecular  wave  to  pass  through 
)oth  of  them.    For  instance,  if  we  should  take  a  plate  of  ice  two 
[incheg  thick  and  put  it  in  a  glass  box  four  inches  thick,  the  light 
rould  pass  through  both  the  ice  and  the  two  inches  of  air  ppace, 
[but  if  we  ground  the  ice  very  fine,  so  that  it  filled  the    whole 
>«paiC«,  t.  e.,  the  ice  and  air  being  thoroughly  mixed  together  as 
[in  light  snow,  a  wave  of  light  would  not  pass  through  tlie  two; 
^&ct,  the  mixture  would  completely  shut  out  the  light,  giving 
ick  shadow.    1  believed  that  if  the  nitro-glycerine  and  the  gun 
[cotton  were  intimately  combined    an  explosive  wave  would  not 
through  the  mixture,  and  experiments  revealed  that  I  was 
correct.    All  mixtures  of  from  1  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  of 
nitro-glycerine  were  experimented  with,  the  result  being  that  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  was  found  to  be  the  best,  ever}'thing  consid- 
•  ered.     If  larger  percentages  of  nitro-glycerine  were  employed, 
there  was  little  liability  of  detonating  when  new,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  nitro-glycerine  would  gradually  ooze  out,  or  one  miglit 
My  evaporate  out  and  condense  in  the  cartridge  case,  forming 
poola,  and  a  very  little  free  nitro-glycerine  was  quite  sufficient 
lu  »ct  off  the  whole  of  the  charge, 

Tlie  experiments  also  demonstrated  that  when  pressures  not 
^cscreding  1 5  tons  were  employed,  almost  any  degree  of  slow  bum- 
'  be  obtained  with  these  smokeless  powders,  and  this  again 
i;  suggestion  that  they  might  advantagconslv  Im  employed 
jia  throwing  aerial  torpedoes  from  large  guns. 

The  greater  part  of  the  smokeless  powders  employed  to-day 
RNt  of  a  mixture  of  nitro-glycerine  and  gun  cotton.       The 
lixing  Lb  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  acetone,  a  species  of 
)1    which    dissolves   both    gun    cotton  and  nitro-glycerine. 
A  fmall  quantity  of  this  spirit  is  present   the  mass  is  of  a 
ai-plaitic  consistency  and  may  be  squirted  or  spun  through  a 
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die  by  pressure,  in  the  same  way  that  lead  pipe  is  made.  The  firat 
powder  experimented  with  was  drawn  into  threads  and  called  bj 
the  British  Government  "cordite."  This  was  found  to  work  ftd< 
mirably  in  sniail-bore  ammunition,  but  when  it  came  to  a  questioi 
of  larger  guns  it  was  found  advantageous  to  form  the  powder  intc 
tubes  with  one  or  more  holes.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
when  the  powder  was  drawn  into  long,  cylindrical  thread?  th« 
burning  surface,  and  consequently  the  evolution  of  gas,  wouldj 
constantly  diminish  as  the  threads  burned  thinner.  When,  how* 
ever,  the  powder  was  made  tubular,  the  burning  from  the  insidi 
and  outside  being  equal,  the  burning  surface  remained  praeticalij 
constant  and  produced  much  better  results  in  the  larger  type  o\ 
guns  than  it  was  possible  to  produce  with  the  solid  threads  oi 
sticks  of  powder.  By  increasing  the  number  of  perforations,  it) 
was  found  that  a  powder  could  be  made  which,  instead  of  bum* 
ing  slower  and  slower  as  the  projectile  moved  forward  in  tl 
gun,  would  cause  the  development  of  gas  to  increase  as  the  pro- 
jectile moved  forward  with  accelerated  velocity  in  the  bore.  This 
was  exactly  what  was  required,  and  led  to  my  patent  on  pro- 
gressive smokeless  powder — that  is,  the  powder  in  which  th< 
burning  surface  increases  while  it  is  being  consumed,  instead  ol 
diminishing,  and  it  was  thought  that  this  might  be  advantageously 
employed  instead  of  compressed  air  for  throwing  torpedoes  or^ 
high  explosives.  " 

At  that  time  it  was  generally  understood  that  modern  smoke' 
less  powders  were  inherently  slow  burning,  and  experiments  of 
Sir  Andrew  Noble  seemed  to  point  in  this  direction.    Still  it  w«a 
believed  by  many  that  it  would  not  ])e  safe  to  throw  any  high  , 
explosive  from  a  gun  using  a  similar  explosive  as  a  propellant,  foiH 
fear  of  the  charge  being  detonated  by  what  is  known  as  synpft-^l 
thetic  action. 

In  order  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  cordite  would 
bum  slowly  in  large  quantities  or  would  detonate,  the  Britid 
Government  made  a  very  interesting  but  disastrous  experiment  a 
Plumstead.    A  large  quantity  (a  ton  or  so)  of  smokeless  powd 
Mas  set  on  fire.     It  flared  up  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  de»' 
tonated  exactly  like  dynamite,  excavating  a  hole  in  th«  ctrtli 
about  15  feet  in  depth  Jind  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  breaking  a 
great  deal  of  glass  vtnthin  a  radius  of  a  mile.    This  Bocfmed  to 
prrTG  thnt  when  this  kind  of  powder  wa?  ignited  in  larg*  qiuo* 
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titles  the  rapidity  of  burning  went  on  in  geometrical  progression, 
encing  slow  at  first,  then  as  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in- 
ased  the  heat,  the  heat  increased  the  rapidity  of  burning, 
the  rapidity  of  burning  again  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  gases 
on  the  burning  surface,  which  again  re-acted  upon  the  heat — 
thus  action  and  reaction  taking  place  in  rapid  succession. 
The  rapidity  of  burning  very  soon  approached  to  the  point 
known  as  detonation.  Others  claim  that  the  powder  de- 
tonated «on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  free  nitro-glycerine  which  had  been  evaporated  and  condensed 
or  had  oozed  out  of  the  surface  of  the  powder,  it  being  remem- 
bered that  the  British  Government  powder  contains  58  per  cent,  of 
nitro-glycerine. 

Wishing  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth  in  this  important  and  in- 
ating  problem,  I  procured  a  considerable  quantity  of  various 
dee  of  smokeless  powder,  the  surface  of  all  of  them  being  quite 
free  from  exuded  nitro-glycerine.  I  filled  two  large  steel  cylin- 
ders with  this  powder,  placed  them  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  and  inserted  a  fuse  with  a  very  large  detonating  cap  in 
cylinder  No.  1.  When  the  fuse  was  fired,  both  the  cylinders  de- 
tonated eiactly  like  so  much  dynamite,  making  a  deep  excavation 
in  the  earth.  Had  I  used  only  a  small  fulminating  cap,  the  first 
etcel  cylinder  would  have  exploded  before  half  the  powder  had 
been  consumed,  and  a  large  quantity  would  have  been  found  un- 
consumed  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  while  the  second  cylinder 
would  not  have  exploded  at  all.  These  experiments  went  to  show 
that  all  forms  of  modem  smokeless  powder  can  be  detonated,  pro- 
viding that  the  fulminating  charge  that  sets  them  off  is  sufli- 
ciently  largo  and  powerful. 

In  cne  lot  of  foreign  made  rifle  ammunition  we  had  four  cart- 
ridgei  out  of  a  lot  of  40,000  detonate  and  destroy  Maxim  guns. 
This  was  probably  due  to  carelessness  in  putting  two  charges  of 
fu"    ■      ■  vvdcr  in  the  primer  instead  of  one. 

line  is  slightly  volatile--that'is,  air  coming  in  con- 
tact with  nitro-glycerine  will  take  up  a  very  small  quantity  of  it, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  where  English  cordite  with  its  large 
percentage  of  nitro-glycerine  is  being  dried  (that  is,  deprived  of 
its  acetone),  all  the  Burrounding  objects  in  time  become  coatui 
with  pure  f  "  rerine.    This  led  me  to  believe  that  undor  fa- 

Toral'Ii'  a  the  nitro-glycerine  df  the  cordite  miulit 
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transferred  from  the  cordite  to  the  metallic  case  of  the  cartrid^ 
I  therefore  constructed  a  cj'lindcr  in  which  I  placed  about  te 
pounds  of  cordite.    This  cylinder  was  provided  with  a  water  jack 
ond  heated  by  gas,  the  flame  being  regulated  by  a  thermostatic  reg' 
ulator  which  kept  the  temperature  constant  at  100  degrees  F. 
A  similar  but  smaller  cylinder  was  connected  to  this  top  and  bot- 
tom, but  instead  of  being  heated,  it  was  cooled  by  a  circulation  of 
water.    By  this  arrangement,  when  the  apparatus  was  hcrmcticallji 
closed,  there  was  a  constant  interchange  of  air,  the  air  passing  u 
through  the  heated  cylinder  containing  the  cordite,  and  do' 
through  the  cooler  cyUnder.    At  the  end  of  one  week,  pure  nitr 
glycerine  commenced  to  run  out  into  the  bottle  attached  to  th 
lower  jend  of  the  cold  cyUnder,  ond  this  continued  for  eeve 
weeks  until  a  considerable  quantity  was  obtained.    Upon  makin 
the  same  experiment  with  cordite  containing  only  10  per  cent,  o: 
nitro-glycerine,  only  a  few  drops  of  water  which  proved  to  be  qui' 
free  from  nitro-glycerine  were  obtained.     As  it  only  requires 
very  small  quantity  of  free  nitro-glycerine  to  make  a  cartridge  d 
tonate  instead  of  exploding  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  believed  b; 
some  that  when  large  cartridges  loaded  with  cordite  are  kept  for  ft' 
considerable  time  in  varying  temperatures,  they  will  become  dan-, 
gerous  on  account  of  the  free  nitro-glycerine,  which  may  collect 
the  casei  or  be  condensed  as  a  dew  over  the  whole  of  the  interio: 
of  the  metallic  cases.     In  the  olden  time  when  guns  were  no 
rifled,  and  spherical  shots  were  employed  with  a  powder  charge 
of  about  one-eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  projectile,  the  cro&ion 
caused  by  the  gases  passing  the  projectile  was  so  small  as  to  be 
considered  a  negligible  quantity — ^in  fact,  its  existence  waa  prac- 
tically unknown  to  the  majority  of  artillerists  at  that  ti 
upon  the  introduction  of  rifled  guns  with  elongated  project 
heavy  powder  charges   erosion  became  a  serious  obstacle,  whi 
increased  as  the  power  and  range  of  the  gun  increased.     Large 
guns  made  in  England  from  10  to  15  years  ago,  using  black  or 
cocoa  powder  with  projectiles  of  3  or  4  calibrea,  and  having  a 
velocity  rather  less  than  2,000  feet  per  second,  were  •!< 
after  firing  from  300  to  400  rounds.    When  the  velocitK.:       .j 
increased  to  about  2,200  feet    it  vas  found  that  tlie  wear  wac 
about  four  times  as  great,  while  some  very  powerful  guns  made 
in  France  were  completely  worn  out  after  firing  60  rounds,    "With 
Mnokeless  powder,  which  gives  a  still  higher 
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jectile,  the  eroeion  is  Btill  further  increased,  so  that  in  some  cases 
1  hare  known  gxxns  to  be  destroyed  after  firing  only  a  few  rounds. 
The  neit  step  was  to  prevent  this  cutting  away  of  the  steel 
from  the  inside  of  tlie  gun  by  the  action  of  the  white-hot  gases 
moTing  at  a  terrific  velocity  past  the  projectile.  Various  kinds 
of  oopper  driving  bands  have  been  experimented  with.  These 
driving  bands  consist  of  a  copper  ring  let  into  the  projectile  near 
its  base,  the  periphery  of  the  ring  being  of  a  sufficient  diameter 
when  pressed  forward  into  the  rifling  to  form  a  gas-tight  joint 
between  the  projectile  and  the  rifling,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
the  necessary  rotatory  motion  to  the  projectile.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  copper  band  is  the  only  part  of  the  projectile 
which  enters  the  grooves,  or,  as  is  said,  "  takes  the  rifling."  These 
bands  work  very  well  while  the  barrel  is  quite  new,  but  as  soon 
ac  a  small  quantity  of  gas  passes,  the  steel  becomes  very  rough, 
80  that  the  copper  bands  are  cut  away  by  the  rough  steel,  while 
the  passing  gases  from  each  successive  shot  make  the  steel  still 
rougher,  sometimes  scooping  out  holes  as  big  as  a  filbert  after 
only  a  few  rounds  have  been  fired. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  trouble  we  have  provided  the  projec- 
tile* with  what  might  be  termed  an  obturating  band;  that  is, 
Ju»t  behind  the  copper  driving  band  we  have  placed  a  semi-plastic 
gas  check.  Behind  it  is  placed  what  might  be  termed  a  junk 
ring,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  tliat  when  the  gun  is  fired  the 
junk  ring  moves  forward  and  subjects  the  gas  ring  to  a  pressure  20 
jr  cent,  greater  than  the  pressure  in  the  gun — that  is,  if  the 
wore  in  the  gun  amounts  to  14  tons  per  square  inch  the  pres- 
sure on  the  gaa  ring  is  about  17  tons  to  the  square  inch.  This 
is  found  to  completely  stop  the  passage  of  gas  between  the  pro- 
jectile and  the  bore  of  the  gun;  so  we  are  now  able  to  fire  large 
guns  many  hundreds  of  rounds  with  full  charges  before  any  per- 
ceptible wear  takes  place  in  the  barrel.  This  will  enable  our 
naval  authorities  to  practice  gunnery  to  almost  any  extent  w^ithout 
the  danger  of  wearing  their  guns  out,  and  it  is  l.»elieved  by  many 
that  in  the  near  future  no  large  guns  will  be  fired  on  shipboard 
without  the  employment  of  the  obturating  gas  chock. 

UlftAH  Sl£V£2«S  MaXZK. 

London,  Jalj,  1898. 
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DisocssiON  of  Inxnry  centres  naturally  abonttwo  questions:  Ta  < 
luxury  profitable;  does  it  promote  the  industrial  welfare  of  the 
individual  and  of  society  ?  Is  liLxury  right;  does  it  involve  any 
moral  injury  to  the  individual  or  to  society  ?  To  jinsvrer  these 
questions  fully  would  involve  an  exhaustive  dissertation  on  the 
economics  and  the  ethics  of  luxury.  This  paper  does  not  attempt 
such  a  task;  it  aims  merely  at  suggesting  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant considerations  bearing  on  the  problem  of  luxury. 

The  justifiableness  of  luxury  is  one  of  tl»e  most  debated  subjects  I 
in  the  field  of  social  economics.    The  debate  has  been  conducted 
irgely  on  the  plane  of  abstractions.    And  on  abstract  grounds  it] 
Is  easy  for  an  ingenious  debater  to  construct  an  argument  for  or^ 
against  anything.    He  needs  merely  to  invent  a  squinting  defini- 
tion of  the  thing  to  be  defended  or  condemned,  and  then  to  deduce] 
from  the  deliaition  the  inevitable  conclusion  wished   for.     He] 
draws  out  with  a  triumphant  flourish  just  what  he  has  put  in. 
There  has  been  a  deal  of  this  shuffling  with  definitions  in  discos- 1 
sions  concerning  luxury. 

A  good  example  of  this  style  of  argument  from  dofioition  \t 
furnished  by  M.  Eniile  de  I^aveleye  in  his  entertaining  but  illugical] 
essay  on  luxury,  M.  de  Ijaveleye  defines  luxury  as  "  the  con*uini 
tion  of  what  it  has  cost  great  labor  to  produce  for  the  satisfaction | 
of  spurious  needs."  *  Therefore,  all  luxury  is  to  be  condemned,  for] 
it  is  obviously  both  wasteful  and  sinful  to  expend  great  labor  for] 
the  satisfaction  of  spurious  need". 

This  question-begging  method  of  definition  haa  so  confused' 
the  subject  under  discussion  that  it  becomes  necesearj  at  the  ont-j 

•  Do  TjuvcJeyo :  "  Luxury,"  p.  27 
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set  to  state  with  some  precision  in  what  sense  the  word  luxury  is 
here  used.  In  ordinary  speech  we  refer  to  necessaries  and  luxuries 
as  contrasted  with  each  other.  Sometimes  we  Bpeak  also  of  con- 
Ycniences  and  comforts,  using  these  terms  loosely  to  designate 
things  intermediate  between  the  extremes,  necessaries  and  lux- 
uries. The  four-fold  distinction  thus  vaguely  shadowed  forth  in 
popular  usage  can  be  stated  eomewhat  definitely,  thus:  A  neces- 
sary is  something  indispensable  to  physical  health;  a  convenience 
is  something  that  relieves  from  slight  pain  or  annoyance,  not  es- 
sentially detrimental  to  health;  a  comfort  is  something  that  affords 
positive  pleasure,  but  is  a  common  and  inexpensive  means  nf  en- 
joyment; a  luxury  also  is  something  that  affords  positive  pleasure, 
but  is  an  unusual  and  expensive  means  of  enjojincnt.  Thus,  for 
example,  food  of  some  sort  is  a  necessary;  uten.sils  to  cat  with  are 
conveniences;  table  linen  and  a  table  service  are  comforts;  silver 
plate  and  cut  glass  are  luxuries. 

The  first  three  classes  make  up  together  the  standard  of  life. 
This  includes,  then,  the  amount  of  necessaries,  conveniences  and 
comforta  which  an  individual,  a  class  or  a  society  regularly  de- 
mands. Everything  beyond  this  is  luxury.  Whatever  an  individual, 
ft  class  or  a  society  can  dispense  with,  according  to  the  prevailing 
standard,  without  injury,  inconvenience  or  discomfort,  may  be 
termed  a  luxury.  This  definition,  it  will  be  noted,  draws  no  hard- 
and-fast  line  between  luxuries  and  non-luxuries.  This  is  not  pos- 
fiible.  The  line  is  a  shifting  one.  The  classification  is  relative  to 
time  and  place;  it  depends  on  habit  in  the  case  of  the  individual, 
on  cTistom  in  the  case  of  groups  of  individuals.  What  is  a  luxury 
to  one  is  a  mere  comfort,  or  even  a  necessary^  to  another.  Luxuries 
tend  in  time  to  develop  into  necessaries.  Shoes,  once  a  luxury  of 
the  few,  are  now  a  necessity  of  the  many.  A  place  to  sleep  under 
coTer  is  now  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  to  physical  health; 
but  even  this  becomes  a  luxury  under  certain  conditions  of  time 
and  place.  Ono  thinks  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Highlander,  who, 
sleeping  on  on  open  moor  in  the  dead  of  winter,  rolled  up  a  ball  of 
CTiuv  for  a  pillow;  his  companion  at  once  kicked  it  away  as  a  sign 
of  (•»*  -  '-iry.  It  should  be  borne  in  inind,  then,  that  the  notion 
of  ^  a  purely  relative  one,  the  line  between  luxuries  and 

nan-luxohefl  a  constantly  shifting  one.  Indeed,  the  passing  of 
)nsimc«  into  the  class  of  common  comforts  is  only  one  name  for 
•prance  in  material  civilization. 
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In  most  of  the  discussions  of  luxury  that  liave  come  undor  m.^ 
notice  the  verdict  has  been  unfavorable.  Luxury  has  faxed  rathe 
liard  at  the  hands  of  both  economists  and  maralifits.  Occasionally, 
to  be  6ure,  an  apologetic  voice  is  raii^ed  in  defence  of  luxury,  bu 
it  Is  soon  drowned  in  the  general  chorus  of  condemnation.  Th 
cnndemnations  of  luxury  range  all  the  way  from  the  rhetorical  ful 
mination  of  the  pietistic  fanatic  to  the  sober  indictment  of  th 
social  philosopher.  With  the  former  we  need  not  concern  our 
selves.    The  latter  alone  will  claim  our  attention. 

On  economic  grounds  the  indictment  against  luxury  contain 
two  main  counts,  closely  related  and  yet  distinct:  First,  luxu 
diminishes  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  individual;  second,  lux- 
ury retards  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  consequently  the 
growth  of  society  in  material  .wealth.  The  first  count  may  ba 
dismissed.  It  has  no  force  as  an  argument  against  luxniy  ia 
general.  It  holds  merely  against  particular  luxuries,  and  in  the 
case  of  particular  persons.  Whether  a  luxury  dimini.shes  indus- 
trial efficiency  depends  on  what  sort  of  a  luxury  it  is,  and  what  so 
of  an  individual  is  using  it.  Because  some  luxuries  are  bad  w 
should  not  leap  to  the  conclusion  thnt  all  luxuries  are  to  Ix?  con 
deraned. 

The  economist  who  indicts  luxury  on  the  ground  that  it  makes 
men  lazy  loses  sight  entirely  of  the  effect  of  the  prospect  of  luxu 
in  making  men  work.  If  luxury  itself  tends  to  slacken  the  energi' 
of  individuals,  the  desire  for  luxury  tends  to  quicken  their  ener- 
gies.   The  second  tendency  is  at  least  as  strong  as  the  first.    I  a 
inclined  to  believe  it  the  stronger,    lien  would  probably  work  le 
rather  than  more  if  the  prospect  of  luxury  were  taken  away.    A 
very  powerful  motive  to  industrial  activity  would  thus  be  do-j 
stroyed. 

The  second  count  in  the  economic  indictment  of  luxury- 
it  retards  the  formation  of  capital — is  next  to  be  examined.    I( 
may  be  well  to  state  at  once  that  this  chaise  ia  indisputably  tra 
Luxury  does  diminish  tlie  accumulation  of  capital.    You  can 
both  eat  )'our  cake  and  save  it.    But  is  it  sound  social  economy 
save  as  many  cakes  as  possible  ?    This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  d 
bfttable  question. 

The  ortho<3ox  economist  answers:  "  Yes;  spend  as  little  and  mt 
as  much  as  you  can."  The  classic  dogma  of  the  universal  benefi 
cence  of  saving  is  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  political  oconomi; 
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Hifi  ideal  is  the  largest  possible  production  of  material  wealth. 
The  increase  of  production  depend*  largely  on  the  accumulation  of 
ipital.  Capital  is  accumulated  ]>y  pacing.  To  gave  is,  therefore, 
lore  virtuous,  from  the  traditional  economic  point  of  view,  than 
to  spend.  Luxurious  expenditure  means  waste  of  wealth  that 
ought  to  liave  been  saved  and  addod  to  the  stock  of  social  capital. 
The  money  squandered  on  luxuries,  if  saved  and  invested  in  pro- 
ductive enterimses,  would  give  employment  to  labor  and  increase 
the  production  of  wealth. 

The  wayfaring  man,  untrained  in  the  principles  of  economic 
science,  has  always  looked  with  an  approving  eye  on  the  prodigal 
spender.  He  has  a  notion  that  liberal  spending  makes  trade  good. 
This  notion  the  economist  assures  us  is  a  popular  fallacy.  He  re- 
proaches with  shortsightedness  the  men  who  condone  luxurious 
expenditure*  Tlie  latter  "  fails  to  see  '* — that  is  the  economist's 
favorite  way  of  putting  this  point — that  the  person  who  spends 
money  on  luxuries,  although  he  may  indeed  benefit  trade  in  a 
certain  way,  and  cause  some  employment  of  labor,  would  confer  a 
vastly  greater  benefit  on  the  community  if  he  saved  his  money  and 
invested  it  in  some  business.  The  millionaire  epicure  who  spends 
annually  $100,000  on  his  table,  gives  employment,  to  be  sure,  to 
an  army  of  cooks  and  bottlewashersj  but,  if  he  had  not  spent  his 
money  ia  thi«  way,  he  might  have  built  a  shirt  factory.  He  would 
len  have  given  employment  to  an  army  of  productive  laborers, 
id  Would  have  added  to  the  stock  of  useful  goods  in  the  corn- 
to  unity 

>w,  tins  traditional  doctrine  of  political  economy  regarding 
has  of  late  been  assailed  with  great  vigor  by  a  group  of 
criticsj  who  hold  it  to  be  false  to  the  ground.*  These  critics, 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  have  decidedly  the  better  of  the  ar- 
gument. They  have  successfully  demolished  the  classic  dogma  of 
the  universal  beneficence  of  saving.  Tliey  have  demonstrated  that 
saving,  although  it  may  be  sound  policy  for  the  individual,  is  not 
always  beneficial  to  the  community.  It  may  easily  be  carried  too 
fBr»  If  over}'one  spent  only  the  necessary  minimum,  saved  as 
ranch  as  posnible,  and  invested  the  savings  in  productive  enter- 
pri**.*^  obviously  the  demand  for  the  products  of  these  investments 
would  bo  cot  off,  and  the  whole  industrial  machinery  would  be 
liroagbt  to  a  standstill.    A  state  of  general  ovei-production,  or  un- 

•  MatapMlally  J.  H.  RoVrteon :  "  The  Fallarv it/ Saving." 
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der-consumption  would  result,  if  all  members  of  society  acted 
strictly  according  to  the  advice  of  the  economist.  It  is  probable 
that  society  at  the  present  time  is  suffering  from  an  excess  of  aaT- 
ing,  and  the  accompanying  phenomenon  of  under-consumption. 
If  we  spent  more  and  saved  less,  the  industrial  situation  would  hv 
improved.  An  increase  in  expenditure  would  restore  the  lost 
equilibrium  between  production  and  demand. 

The  conclusion  follows,  then,  that  under  present  conditions 
luxurious  expenditure  really  promotes  the  economic  interesta  of 
society.  Whether  such  expenditure  be  economically  justifiable  in 
the  case  of  a  given  individual  depends,  of  course,  on  his  circum- 
stances and  resources.  But  this  is  a  question  of  individual,  not 
social,  economy.  From  the  social  point  of  view,  luxury  is  to  be 
defended  on  the*  very  ground  on  which  the  orthodox  economist 
condemns  it,  namely,  .becaiise  it  does  retard  the  growth  of  capital. 

Let  us  leave  the  economist  and  turn  to  the  moralist.  He,  too, 
holds  a  brief  against  luxury.  He  assures  us  that  luxurj-  is  a  bur- 
den. "  Vanity  of  vanities,"  saith  the  Preacher.  "  Surely  this  is 
vanity,  and  it  is  an  evil  disease."  "  The  sleep  of  a  laboring  man  ia 
sweet,  whether  he  have  little  or  much ;  but  the  abtindauce  of  the 
rich  will  not  sulfcr  him  to  sleep."  The  father  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, Adam  Smith,  speaking  in  his  earlier  rtfle  of  moral  philoso* 
pher,  gives  utterance  to  opinions  very  like  those  of  the  Preacher. 
"  Wealth  and  greatness,"  he  declares,  "  are  mere  trinkets  of  frivo- 
lous utility,  no  more  adapted  for  procuring  ease  of  body  or  tran- 
quillity of  mind  than  the  tweezer-cases  of  the  lover  of  toys;  and 
like  tliem,  too,  more  troublesome  to  the  person  who  carries  Cheoi 
about  with  him  than  all  the  advantages  tliey  can  afford  him  are 
commodious.  In  ease  of  boHy  and  peace  of  mind  all  the  different 
ranks  of  society  are  nearly  upon  a  level,  and  the  beggar  who 
suns  himself  by  the  side  of  the  highway  possesses  that  aeonr^ 
ity  which  kings  arc  fighting  for."*  This  notion  that  huury 
is  a  burden  meets  U8  also  in  the  essay  of  M.  de  Laveleyc 
He  writes:  "  Diogenes  one  day  saw  a  man  drinking  water  | 
from  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  immediately  threw  away 
his  bowl  to  do  likewise.  Economically,  he  was  wrong,  for 
there  is  more  satisfaction  and  less  trouble  in  drinking  fncim  & 
glass  than  from  one's  hand;  but  the  idea  on  which  h«  acted  waa, 

*Qnot«dli7  H.  Bldrvriok,  "Laxurr."  to  tnt^maHonat  Jamnmt  ^  EtiUea, 
Oeiobw.lBM. 
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in  my  opinion,  sensible  enough.  When  discussing  this  question  of 
luxary  one  day,  I  expressed  a  wish  that  instead  of  having  feet, 
which  we  must  constantly  protect  from  stones  and  thorns,  as  well 
as  from  the  damp,  we  might  have  horses*  hoofs,  and  so  dispense 
with  shoes  and  stockings  and  all  their  attendant  discomforts.  T 
was  laughed  at  for  this  idea,  and  it  was  nicknamed  Sabotism.  But 
I  persist  in  believing  that  our  needs  are  so  many  weaknesses,  which 
divert  us  from  the  ideal  and  overwhelm  us  in  worldly  interests. 
Without  wants  we  might  be  like  the  lilies  of  the  gospel,  ^  which  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin,'  or  we  might  even  resemble  those  per- 
sons of  independent  means  who  pass  from  one  delightful  spot  to 
another,  enjoying  at  their  ease  the  beauties  of  nature."*  From 
M.  de  Laveleye's  point  of  view  it  must  appear  equally  deplorable 
lat  we  are  not  provided  with  hairy  coats,  so  that  we  might  avoid 
je  irksome  necessity  of  dressing;  that  our  palates  are  not  coarse 
enough  to  put  up  with  hay,  so  that  we  might  escape  the  grievous 
trouble  of  breadwinning.  It  is  a  sort  of  cow-philosophy  which  de 
I^veleye  here  voices.  Without  wants  we  should  resemble  rather 
the  cows  of  the  pasture  than  the  lilies  of  the  field. 

The  arraignments  of  luxury  on  ethical  grounds,  when  pared  of 
emotional  extravagances,  may  be  reduced  to  these  two  proposi- 
tiong:  First,  luxury  demoralizes  the  individual,  making  him  sensu- 
is  and  self-indulgent;  second,  luxurj^  wrongs  the  poor,  through 
le  waste  of  money  that  ought  to  have  gone  to  charity.  The 
ethical  argument  against  luxury  thus  rests  partly  on  an  individual- 
istic, piiJ'tly  on  a  socialistic,  basis. 

The  tirst  of  these  propositions  is  a  wild  generalization.  It  is 
not  true  that  luxxiry  per  se  is  demoralizing.  All  depends  on  the 
kind  of  luxury  in  question.  The  right  sort  of  luxury  refines  the 
individual,  enriches  his  life,  and  heightens  his  social  efficiency. 
In  the  main,  luxury  has  exhibited  itself  as  a  great  moralizing  and 
<■  '  '  agent.  Tlie  second  proposition  requires  more  detailed 
I  i  ion.    Luxury  is  condemned  on  the  ground  that  it  absorbs 

the  taeann  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  poverty.    This 
lought  finds  expression  in  the  following  passage  from  one  of  Jlr. 
loldwin  Smith's  is.'^ays:  "When  did  wealth  ever  rear  such  en- 
chanting palaces  of  luxury  as  it  is  rearing  in  England  at  the  pres- 
e^'  1  -  ■■'    ^i.]\  (]o  I  remember  one  of  those  palaces,  the  most  con- 
Ui  wbject  for  miles  around.    Its  lord  was,  I  dare  say,  consura- 
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ing  the  income  of  some  bIx  hundred  of  ilie  poor  laboring  fatnille« 
around  him.  The  thought  that  you  are  spending  on  yourself  an- 
nually the  income  of  six  hundred  laboring  families  seems  to  me 
as  much  as  a  man  \*ith  a  heart  and  a  brain  can  bear."  •  From 
this  point  of  view  it  appears  sinfully  extravagant  to  spend  money 
on  euperfluitioa,  when  so  many  people  are  without  necessities- 
The  money  spent  for  a  box  of  Havanas  would  have  supplied  some 
underfed  family  with  flour  for  a  twelve-month.  Luxury  thus  vir- 
tually involves  robbery  of  the  poor.  There  is  a  haunting  idea  in 
the  background  of  this  opinion  that  some  occult  cau.^al  connection 
exists  between  the  wealth  of  the  few  and  the  poverty  of  the  many. 
The  poor  are  getting  poorer  because  the  rich  are  getting  richer. 
The  millionaire  is  responsible  in  some  mysterious  way  for  the 
plight  of  the  proletarian.  "  If  one  of  my  subjects  is  idle,"  said  an 
emperor  of  China,  "  then  there  is  somewhere  in  my  state  ttnother 
who  suffers  from  hunger  and  cold."  Since,  therefore,  the  rich 
man  has  obtained  his  wealth  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  man,  he  owes 
the  latter  reparation  for  this  injury.  Charities  are  thus  regarde<l 
as  a  kind  of  peace  offering,  incumbent  on  the  man  of  wealth  be^ 
cause  of  his  supposed  responsibiHty  for  the  poverty  of  his  neigh- 
bors. AH  luxurious  expenditure  is  culpable^  for  it  wrongs  the  poor. 
This  notion  that  there  is  necessarily  any  causal  connection  be- 
tween opulence  and  poverty  is  too  crude  to  require  serious  refuta- 
tion. The  wealth  of  society  is  not  a  fixed  fund,  of  which,  if  onu 
may  get  more  than  an  equal  share,  some  one  else  is  bound  to  get 
proportionately  less.  It  is  rather  a  variable  mass,  which  each  in- 
dividual can  augment  or  diminish  by  his  efficiency  or  inefficiency. 
If  one  man  lias  more  wealth  than  another,  it  is  generally  be- 
cause either  he  or  his  ancestors  have  produced  more.  He  is  under 
no  obligation  to  dole  out  his  surplus.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
possession  of  wealth  carries  with  it  no  obligations.  The  man  of 
wealth  is  morally  bound  to  administer  his  trust  in  ft  way  tliat 
shall  promote  and  not  retard  social  progress.  This  is  an  ctlfical 
commonplace  which  needs  no  emphajiis.  But  it  dfjes  seem  to  need 
emphasis  that  the  possession  of  wealth  involves  no  moral  wrong  to 
the  poor  which  must  be  tardily  made  good  by  lilxTul  giving.  It 
is  not  wicked  to  be  rich.  The  man  of  wealth  is  not  bound  to  make 
restitution  to  his  poor  neighbor.  He  cannot  be  censured  if  h« 
spends  his  income  on  luxuries — in  a  judicious  way.  of  course, 

•  Oolilwlo  Bmlth  :  "The  Labor  Movamont,"  Camrmrioraru  ffrrUir.  J»a.  !.  urs 
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Indeed^  the  man  who  spends  wisely  on  luxuries  does  more  sub- 
stantial good  to  society  than  the  man  who  gives  indiscriminately 
for  charities.  The  former  creates  employment  for  laborers;  the 
latter  pauperizes  them.  Even  foolish  extravagance  is  a  lesser  evil 
than  reckless  alms-giving. 

This  argument  that  we  have  just  been  considering  is  really  an 
arraignment  of  the  existing  ^stem  of  distribution,  not  of  luxury. 
So  far  as  the  argument  has  any  force  at  all,  it  turns  against  the 
justice  of  the  present  distribution  of  wealth;  it  has  no  bearing  on 
the  expenditure  of  wealth.  If  the  present  system  does  involve  in- 
justice, by  giving  too  much  to  the  capitalist  and  too  little  to  the 
laborer,  then  it  is  a  reform  of  the  whole  plan  of  distribution  that 
is  called  for — ^not  a  mere  readjustment  of  private  expenditure.  If, 
under  the  existing  system,  the  rich  man  gets  more  than  his  fair 
share,  the  system  should  be  changed  so  that  he  will  get  less.  But 
he  should  not  be  morally  enjoined  from  spending  on  luxuries.  As 
applied  to  luxury,  this  argument  is  misdirected. 

The  sweeping  condemnation  of  luxury  per  se  by  the  Puritan 
moralist  has  very  little  ground  to  stand  upon.  No  case  can  be 
made  out  against  luxury  on  ethical  grounds.  But  let  us  not  rashly 
go  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  pronounce  luxury  in  all 
forms  to  be  wholly  good.  There  are  justifiable  and  there  are  un- 
justifiable luxuries.  The  question  whether  a  particular  luxury 
be  justifiable  or  culpable  turns  upon  two  considerations — first, 
upon  its  effects  on  the  individual,  and,  second,  upon  its  effects  on 
society.  In  general,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  a  luxury  which  con- 
tributes to  the  eflBciency  of  the  individual,  in  the  widest  sense,  and 
which  does  not  impose  on  society  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  de- 
mands an  unwholesome  and  degrading  form  of  labor,  is  perfectly 
justifiable.  This  sanction  of  luxury  is  not  to  be  stretched  to  cover 
unlimited  self-indulgence.  The  part  played  by  rational  self-sacri- 
fice in  the  development  of  character  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Con- 
stant self-indulgence  is  demoralizing.  But,  in  general,  a  man  has 
a  right  to  spend  money  for  anything  that  enriches  and  diversifies 
hi*  life,  and  thus  aids  in  the  developing  and  rounding  out  of  his 
personality,  provided  the  labor  that  is  required  for  the  production 
of  the  articles  in  question  be  agreeable  and  innocuous.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  luxury  that  demoralizes  the  individual,  or  calls  for  a 
noxious  form  of  lahor,  is  unjustifiable.     This  is  rather  a  mild 

restriction.    But  it  is  as  far  as  the  cautious  moralist  will  go  in 
TOL.  CLXVni.--KO.  507.  11 
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general  condemnation  of  luxury.  So  far  he  is  on  safe  ground.  To 
go  beyond  tliis  is  to  land  in  a  quicksand  of  absurdities  and  ex- 
travagances. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  luxury  to  progress  in  culture 
has  been  touched  on  only  incidentally  in  the  course  of  the  preced- 
ing discussion.  It  is  here,  however,  that  luxury  finds  strongest 
justification.  Professor  Sidgwick,  of  Cambridge,  England,  distin- 
guishes two  main  elements  of  culture — first,  the  apprehension  and 
advancement  of  knowledge;  second,  the  apprehension  and  produc- 
tion of  beauty.  The  progress  of  culture  involves  advance  along 
both  these  lines — intellectual  and  Eesthetic.  It  is  the  second  line 
of  progress  that  is  promoted  by  luxury.  "  I  find,"  says  Professor 
Sidg\viek,  "  that  the  study  of  history  leads  me  continually  to  con- 
template with  sympathy  and  satisfaction  the  opulence  and  luxury 
of  tJie  few  amid  the  hard  Uvea  of  the  many,  because  it  presenta 
itself  as  the  practically  necessary  soil  in  which  beauty  and  the  love 
of  beauty  grow  and  develop;  and  because  I  see  how,  when  new 
sources  of  high  and  refined  delight  have  thus  been  produced,  the 
best  and  most  essential  of  its  benefits  extend  from  the  few  to  tlie 
many,  and  become  abiding  possessions  of  the  race."  * 

The  order  of  culture-progress  is  in  brief  this:  There  sets  in  • 
differentiation  of  society  into  classes.  One  class  forges  ahead,  de- 
veloping new  wants  and  inventing  new  means  for  satisfying  these 
wants.  When  it  first  appears,  each  new  want-saUsfier  is  a  luxury. 
But  the  luxuries  of  the  few  in  one  generation  become  the  common 
heritage  of  the  many  in  the  next.  For  the  lower  claasee,  spurred 
by  the  example  of  the  upper  class,  push  on  successively  in  their 
tiim  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization.  Thus  the  whole  society 
advances,  class-wise,  from  stage  to  stage.  The  higher  gains  ol 
civilization,  at  first  enjoyed  by  only  one  class,  are  gradually  dif- 
fused among  the  masses.  Luxury  is  a  main  factor  in  this  onward 
movement  of  the  race.  It  deepens  and  enriches  the  content  of 
life.  The  desire  for  it  furnishes  a  chief  motive  to  social  adviinc** 
ment.  Without  it,  existence  would  become  a  stagnant  inonotony. 
It  stands  for  much  of  the  beauty,  grace  and  v  iri.iv  which  ftlone 
make  life  really  worth  the  living. 

F.  Spbnceb  UxLOWiif. 
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Thb  treatment  accorded  to  prisoners  of  war  during  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  by  the  two  nations  that  were  long 
the  chief  belligerents,  was  altogether  at  variance  with  modern 
humanitarian  ideas.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  same  horrors 
would  be  perpetrated,  if  hostilities  as  fierce  and  protracted  were  to 
disturb  the  world  in  these  latter  days.  Public  opinion,  not  only 
in  the  countries  concerned,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
would  certainly  find  voice  to  denounce  any  gross  neglect  or  any 
cruel  ill-usage  of  its  captives  by  a  callous  and  brutal  government. 
Still,  past  experience  contains  many  valuable  lessons;  and  to  know 
what  was  done  in  the  past  is  some  guarantee  that  it  will  not  be 
done  again. 

Of  course,  the  same  conditions  may  not  reappear.     Fewer 
prisoners  will  probably  be  taken  in  future  wars,  certainly  as  the 
It  of  sea  engagements;  while  modern  science  has  multiplied  the 

Mestmctiveness  of  modern  weapons,  modern  battle-ships  are  so 
many  iron  coffins  that  will  sink,  when  worsted,  with  all  on  board. 

^Again,  we  may  never  see  the  revival  of  the  Napoleonic  system, 
rhich  waa  obstinately  opposed  to  cartels  and  exchanges,  and  imder 
which  the  prison  population  was  constantly  augmented  as  the  war 

Lwent  on,  yet  rarely  depleted  save  by  natural  causes.    What  tliis 

Fliieant  is  best  shown  by  figures.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  in  the 
eleven  j-ears  between  1803  and  1814,  some  122,000  French  prison- 
in  all  were  brought  into  England.  Of  these  not  more  than  18 
eent.  were  paroled  or  exchanged;  about  10  per  cent,  died  in  the 
prisons,  and  the  residue  remained  in  British  hands  until  the  peace. 

'It  WIS  much  the  same  in  France,  although  the  numbers  were 
lower  and  would  have  been  still  less  but  for  Napoleon's  high- 
handed and  unjustifiable  detention  of  non-combatants  on  the 
ledaration  of  war.    The  Fmperor  was  also  largely  responsible  fd 
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the  sufferings  endured  by  the  prisoners  of  both  countries.  Tliey 
had  little  hope  of  release  by  legitimate  means,  and  this  led  to  the 
overcrowding  already  mentioned,  and  stimulated  attempts  at  es- 
cape, which,  when  they  failed,  entailed  the  harshest  reprisals. 

The  earliest  method  adopted  in  England  for  housing  the 
French  captives  was  their  confinement  in  the  "  hulks,"  the 
*•'  water  "  or  floating  prisons— obsolete  men-of-war  converted  into 
places  of  durance,  and  stationed  mostly  in  the  Medway,  at  Chat- 
ham, or  in  the  harbors  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  These  were 
the  "pontons"  of  Napoleon's  bulletins,  the  target  of  his  bitterest 
invective,  the  foul  receptacles  where  his  braves  languished  perpetu- 
ally, although  many  might  have  been  forthwith  freed  if  he  had 
changed  his  policy  towards  the  English  "leopards."  The  first 
hulks  employed  were  not  to  be  defended.  After  many  due  deduc- 
tions for  a  certain  exaggeration  of  statement,  the  pictures  that 
survive  of  the  hidks,  drawn  by  some  of  those  who  were  confined  in 
them,  are  dark  and  discreditable.  One,  M.  Louis  Gameray,  who 
was  captured  in  the" Belle  Potile," off  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  H.  il. 
S.  "  Ramillies,"  found  himself  in  the  hulk  "  Porteus,*'  a  two  or 
three  decker,  at  Portsmouth,  in  180G.  On  arrival,  under  military 
escort,  he  was  "  brutally  thrust "  into  the  midst  of  a  wTctched, 
hideous  crowd;  he  might  have  been  "among  corpses"  that  h«d 
just  risen  from  the  grave,  with  "  hollow  eyes,  wan,  cadaverous 
complexions,  bent  backs,  beards  neglected,  emaciated  bodies, 
scarcely  covered  with  yellow  rags."  The  latter  were  the  slireds  of 
prison  uniform  he  was  now  compelled  to  put  on — skimpy,  badly 
made  jacket  and  trousers  of  coarse  yellow  cloth  and  a  red  waist- 
coat, all  stamped  with  the  letters  "  T.  0.,"  in  black,  the  mark  of 
the  Transport  Ofliee,  the  department  of  state  that  controlled  all 
prison  business,  e6])ecially  trans] lortatiou  beyond  the  seas. 

The  part  appropriated  for  air  and  exercise  was  the  forecastle 
and  '•  waist,"  a  space  44  feet  by  38  feet,  called,  by  those  who  used 
it,  the  *'  Park."  It  was  not  open  to  the  sky,  but  boarded  over  with 
strong  planks,  loopholed,  through  which  the  guards  from  without 
could  fire  in  on  the  prisoners  in  case  of  outbreAks  or  disturbance. 
Below,  the  prisoners  occupied  the  orlop  and  lower  gun  decks,  each 
140  feet  long,  by  40  feet  wide  and  5  feet  high.  Within  these 
limits,  some  700  persons  or  more  slept  In  hammocks,  two  tier?  of 
them,  each  hammock  containing  a  flock  mattress  and  one  thio 
blanket.    Those  who  could  pay  for  it  were  permitted  to  coDstnwi 
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a  standing  bed  place  of  boards.  These  "  between  decks "  were 
very  dark,  and  the  small  portholes  were  obstructed  by  stout  iron 
bars;  the  place  was  infested  with  vermin  of  the  worst  kind,  and 
the  ventilation  was  so  atrociously  neglected,  the  air  became  bo 
poisonoa8«  that  the  ship's  officers,  when  they  took  off  hatches  in 
the  morning,  were  afraid  to  breathe  it  and  ran  for  their  lives. 
At  night  the  candles  would  not  bum  for  lack  of  oxygen,  and  the 
prisoners  lay  naked  on  account  of  the  intolerable  heat. 

The  dietary  was  coarse,  insufficient  and  repugnant  to  French 
te.  The  daily  ration  consisted  of  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  of 
dark  bread  and  seven  ounces  of  "  cow  beef; "  a  small  modicum  of 
barley  and  onions  was  issued,  to  make  soup  for  each  mess  of 
four  men.  The  dinner  meal  varied  a  little;  one  day  in  the  week 
a  pound  of  red  herring  with  a  pound  of  potatoes  was  given;  an- 
other day  a  pound  of  salt  cod.  Those  allowances  were  enough  in 
the  gross,  but  they  were  diminished  in  weight  by  cheating  con- 
tractors, or  were  so  foul  aa  to  be  unpalatable.  The  herrings  were 
so  detestably  bad  that  they  were  often  sold  back  to  the  contractor 
at  a  triQing  price,  to  do  duty  again  later  as  the  authorized  ration. 
The  writer  1  am  quoting,  Louis  Gameray,  declares  that  the  same 
herrings  regularly  reappeared  for  ten  years.  The  salt  cod  was 
just  eatable,  but  the  Viroad  was  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  often  short 
in  weight;  to  complain  of  it  meant  going  without  until  the  even- 
ing, when  the  superior  official  gave  his  decision  as  to  quality  and 
quantity.  Water  was  brought  off  to  the  hulk  in  small  boats, 
and  it  hud  to  be  pumped  on  board  by  the  prisoners.  Still  worse 
stories  were  current  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  food.  In  1811 
a  mutiny  occurred  on  board  the  "  Samson,"  caused  by  the  des- 
perate hunger  of  the  half-starved  inmates.  Some  doubt  may  be 
cjcpresscd  as  to  an  incident  that  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  at 
the  Portchester  barracks,  used  in  connection  with  the  Portsmouth 
balk*.  It  was  stated  in  all  seriousness  that  a  military  mounted 
officer  who  visited  the  barracks,  and  had  been  so  imprudent  as 
to  tie  up  hia  charger  at  the  gate,  missed  his  horse  when  he  came 
ooL  It  liad  been  killed,  cut  up  and  eaten  raw  by  the  famished 
F'  '  II.  The  same  fate,  it  was  asserted,  overtook  the  dog  of 
IL  .  I  I  or  who  ser\ed  the  barracks — very  inadequately,  if  the 
iloi7  is  to  bo  b«licvcd. 

Tliese  -  were,  no  doubt,  overcolored,  thougli  not 

)ut  ^>mr  •■  n  in  fart,  during  the  earlier  years.    The  0\ 
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crowding  was  deplorable,  1,200  or  1,300  being  confined  in  a 
three-decker,  700  or  800  in  a  two-decker.  But,  ad  time  passed 
and  numbers  increased,  reforms  became  imperative  and  were  in 
due  course  introduced.  The  hulks  were  of  a  better  clods,  their 
fittings  and  arrangements  were  improved.  The  "  between  decks  ** 
were  cleared  of  bulklieads  and  obstructions,  so  as  to  give  free 
circulation  of  air,  the  ventilation  was  rectified,  the  bedding  was 
kept  cleaned  and  well  aired.  Mr.  Croker,  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, after  an  official  visit  to  Portsmouth,  reported  that  he  had 
found  the  prisoners  happy  and  comfortable;  *'  well  fed,  cleanly, 
provided  with  amusement*,  including  billiards  and  music."  Ad- 
miral Sir  George  Warrender  made  a  similar  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Chatham  hulks. 

An  effective  step  toward  ameliorating  the  lot  of  all  was  made 
by  reducing  the  population  of  the  hulks.  It  was  very  soon  de- 
cided to  build  special  prisons  for  the  war  captives,  and  in  1806 
the  first  stone  of  the  great  Dartmoor  establishment  was  laid  by 
the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stanneries,  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt.  The 
wide  upland  waste  of  Dartmoor  is  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Cora- 
wall,  the  private  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  better  known  as 
H.  R.  11.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  to  this  day  lord  of  the 
manor  and  receives  a  "  ground  "  rent  from  Dartmoor  Prison. 
The  "  War  Prison,"  part  of  which  is  still  standing,  and  still  so 
called,  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  £177,000,  of  limestone  quarried 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  It  was  soon  filled,  and  with  a 
dense  population  which  is  reported  to  have  amounted,  at  times  of 
greatest  pres.sure,  to  some  10,000  souls.  These  figures  seem,, how- 
ever, to  be  excessive;  from  official  returns  published  by  the  Trans- 
port OBice  the  total  population  in  Dartmoor  was  5,35-1  in  1810 
and  6,320  in  1811.  Probably  the  wax  with  the  United  States, 
which  presently  followed,  served  to  increase  the  number. 
Of  equal  importance  with  Dartmoor,  were  the  inland  e»- 
tablishment  of  Norman  Cross,  which  held  upward  of  6,000; 
the  prison  at  Stapleton  near  Bristol,  5,000  ;  the  Valley  Field 
Prison,  near  Eilinburgh,  21,600.  Still  more  important  were  the 
hulks  and  land  pri-son  at  Portsmouth,  containing,  in  1810» 
12,000,  to  be  redviced  the  following  year  to  9,t)(>0,  tlumks  to  the 
relief  afforded  by  Dartmoor  and  the  others;  the  Plymouth  holki 
and  prison,  7,000  and  8,000;  those  of  Chatham,  between  4,OOU 
and  5,000. 
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CoBtemporary  records  have  preserved  for  us  many  striking 
details  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  these  soiTowful  retreats;  the 
daily  organization  and  discipline,  the  many  moving  incidents  that 
from  time  to  time  broke  the  otherwise  hopeless  monotony.  Some 
prisoners,  by  far  the  largest  number  indeed,  met  the  inevitable 
vith  courage  and  commendable  philosophy,  striving  bravely  to 
make  the  best  of  their  sad  lot.  Others,  and  they  were  not  few, 
chafed  so  bitterly  at  their  bonds  that  they  spared  no  pains,  faced 
any  risks,  to  win  free  from  them.  The  history  of  the  old  prisons 
is  an  alternation  between  desperate  disturbance,  determined!  and 
often  suecessfiil  attempts  at  escape,  and  the  calm  conquest  of 
adverse  circumstances  by  accepting  and  controlling  them.  Let 
ns  consider  the  latter  aspect  first. 

To  gain  some  ease  was  generally  the  aim  of  all.  The  pos- 
sesEion  of  money  meant  everything  to  these  poor  creatures.  It 
eked  out  their  meagre  allowances  of  food.  It  gave  them  better 
clothing,  the  luxury  of  gambling,  always  a  most  engrossing  vice. 
Above  all,  the  accumulation  of  a  secret  hoard  of  cash  was  a  first 

p  towards  any  bold  stroke  for  freedom.  Some  few  were  supplied 
th  funds  from  sympathetic  friends  in  England,  as  well  as  m 
their  own  country;  but  most  were  dependent  upon  their  own  in- 
genuity and  patient  exertion.  All  manner  of  trades  and  handi- 
crafts, old  and  new,  were  followed  in  the  war  prisons.  The 
French  prisoners  were  especially  industrious  and  skillful.  They 
invented  manufactures,  such  as  the  elaborate  plaiting  of  straw 
and  hair  into  articles  of  use  and  ornament.  They  were  adepts 
in  turning  out  artistic  trifles,  chessmen,  models  of  ships,  boxes 
^f  filigree  of  elaborately  carved  ivory,  wood  and  bone.     Some 

ttcd  socks  and  woollen  nightcaps;  some  followed  tailoring  and 
lace  making;  some  made  booths  and  shoes  and  musical  instru- 
enta.    One  clever  fellow  produced  tobacco,  **  heaven  knows  from 

I,"  says  one  who  bought  it. 

There  was  another  class  of  work,  however,  in  which  they  ex- 
cellod,  and  which  flourished  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  Spanish 
dollars  were  collected  for  them  in  great  numbers  by  persons 
without  the  prison,  and  from  every  silver  dollar  they  contrived 
to  produce  eight  English  shillings.  There  was  maintained  also 
•  nAcrt't  manufactory  of  spurious  Bank  of  England  notes,  for 
'  it  was  suspected  the  guard  furnished  materials.  So  per- 
a"  the  imitation  that,  even  nt  the  bank  itself,  the  forged 
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notes  often  passed  undctx^cted.  In  order  to  stop  this  flagitious 
traffic,  the  guard  was  always  searched  before  being  relieved.  Many 
thousands  of  the  notes,  however,  were  put  into  circulation  in 
this  manner.  Such  prisoners  as  were  masons  and  carpenters  were 
allowed  to  engage  themselves  on  the  works  constantly  in  progress 
at  the  prison.  Thus,  two  of  the  main  prisons,  and  the  walls  of 
the  chapel  at  Prince  Town,  Dartmoor,  were  entirely  built  by 
the  French  themselves,  soon  after  their  first  removal  from  Ply- 
mouth. Prisoners  found  employment  in  repairing  the  ruads,  or 
as  blacksmiths,  coopers,  painters  and  nurses  in  the  hospital.  All 
those  pri\Tleged  to  pass  beyond  the  enclosure  vrore  a  small  tin 
plate  in  their  caps,  and  worked  under  the  eye  of  the  guard.  If 
any  prisoner  escaped,  the  working  pay  of  the  whole  party  to 
which  he  belonged  was  forfeited. 

At  most  of  the  prisons  there  was  a  regular  market  held  out- 
side the  first  wall,  to  which  dealers  came  to  traffic.  In  the  bulks 
these  traders  were  permitted  to  visit  the  ships,  and  freely  circu- 
lated among  the  prisoners,  crying,  "  Who  sells?  Who  buys  ?  " 
Tlie  profit  made  must  have  been  small,  although  high  prices  are 
said  to  have  been  paid  occasionally  for  some  peculiarly  beautiful 
piece  of  work;  and  the  more  thrifty  of  the  French  prisoners  are 
said  to  have  got  together  very  considerable  sums  during  ihoir  long 
detention  of  seven  or  eight  years.  At  the  peace,  indeed,  some  were 
reluctant  to  take  their  leave,  and  others  carried  off  with  tlicm 
savings  to  the  amount  of  one  and  two  thousand  pounds.  There 
were  other  methods  of  earning  money  besides  production;  at  the 
hulks,  we  are  told,  there  were  professors  of  fencing  and  music, 
dancing  masters,  teachers  of  languages  and  mathematics,  whoso 
lessons  could  be  obtained  at  the  modest  rate  of  a  halfpenny  an 
hour.    Instruction  was  carried  out  under  very  adv.  m'S, 

vet  many  made  substantial  progress;  and  it  is  ali  m 

some  cases,  rude,  ignorant  seamen,  who  could  not  form  a  single 
letter  of  the  alphaliet  nor  read  a  single  syllable,  learned  to  read 
and  write  fluently  and  obtained  a  competent  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy and  mathematics.  Books  and  instruments  were  hard  to 
come  by,  and  study  was  ditScult  because  of  the  *■  ck 

overhead  during  the  day,  while  at  night  lights  u  _._n. 

The  most  earnest  scholars  were  often  the  poorest  omonjr  the 
prisoners,  and,  being  unable  to  buy  candles,  they  \>  "d 

to  make  a  lamp  for  themselves.    At  dinner  timf.  e  .  at 
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was  bound  to  set  aside  every  atom  of  fat  in  his  food;  this  fat 
was  collected  in  a  large  shell  and,  when  sufficient,  a  wick  wa« 
added.    After  night  closing,  the  lamp  was  set  above  a  table  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  mattresses  and  blankets,  every  chink 
was  stopped  to  hide  the  light  from  the  sentries,  who  were  ever  on 
the  watch  through  the  portholes.    The  chamber  within  became  so 
heated  that  the  men  at  work  sometimes  fainted;  yet  all  these 
precautions  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  stringency  of  tlio  dis- 
cipline.   Whenever  prohibited  lights  were  detected  in  use,  the 
culprits  were  sentenced  to  the  "  Black  Hole  "  on  limited  allow- 
ance of  food,  and  the  whole  of  the  school  utensils  were  destroyed. 
AU  the  inmates  of  the  war  prisons  were  not,  however,  equally 
industrious,  sober-minded,  and  eager  for  improvement.     There 
was  in  every  prison  a  large  section  of  utterly  reckless  and  im- 
provident wretches,  living  constantly  in  the  most  absolute  desti- 
tution and  misery,  to  which  they  had  been  brought  by  their  un- 
controllable passion  for  gambling.      These,  in  the  hulks,  were 
called  rafales,  and  they  lived  in  seclusion  apart  from  the  rest. 
They  had  long  since  gambled  away  everything,  hammocks,  blan- 
kets, mattresses,  even  their  clothes;  many  were  all  but  naked 
and,  when  roll  was  called,  two  or  three  would  hire  among  them  an 
old  blanket  to  cover  them  as  they  came  on  deck,  for  the  use  of 
which  a  halfpenny  worth  was  deducted  from  their  next  day's  ra- 
tions.   The  rations  of  these  rafales  were  often  pledged  five  or  hix 
days  in  advance,  and  then,  pinched  with  cold  and  half-fetarvtd  for 
want  of  food,  they  wandered  about  the  piles  of  offal,  grubbing 
up  potato  peelings  and  onion  skins,  now  a  herring  head  or  a 
cabbage  stiunp,  anything  that  would  satisfy  their  raging  hunger. 
Yet  two  rafalis  vere  known  to  have  gamble<l  for  tlie  yf-M:^ 
tion  of  the  ecraps  which  each  had  discovered.     At  nitfht,  they 
lav  closely  packed,  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  on  the  deck,  all  of 
them  on  one  side,  and,  when  tired  of  the  p'/sition,  at  the  v.ignal 
-  Tack  !  ~  the  whole  turned  over  together.    Terribly  loath ^ime  a4 
w*s  th«r  ondition,  it  vet  pots^ras^  it-  attraction-:;  for  outiidera 
of  lie  general  \yAy  woi:M  occaiionally  a^k  to  \jH  admitted  to 
ihe  hzvazsij.    Ttn  fcpiritt  to  be  a  rafaU  »a.=  fir-t  ob]i;/ed  to 
tt31  an  b«  posa*ii*d,  to  etixd  treat  of  be«r  and  bread;  then  he 
■VM  giT«9  a  su,z.^  i'jT  Lis  pillow  and  was  fully  admitted  to  the 
of  SfectbenLip. 
Cm\%%finu\'ni  Vj  the rMis  of  tbe  hoiks  vers  th«  Bomuu  of 
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Dartmoor,  so  called  because  they  occupied  the  **  capitol,"  or  top- 
most story  of  the  prison  buildings.  They  were  even  more  de- 
graded and  incorrigibly  vicious.  It  was  one  of  their  rules  that 
none  should  possess  a  single  article  of  clothing;  but  each  won?, 
when  necessary,  a  blanket  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle,  through 
which  the  head  was  thrust.  They  had  no  hammocks.  Every 
candidate  for  admission  into  their  order,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
rafales,  sold  his  bedding  to  buy  tobacco  as  a  treat  for  his  new 
comrades.  At  night  they  lay  upon  the  bare  boards  without  cov- 
ering, taking  the  word  to  lie  down  from  their  general,  and  when 
he  ordered  '^Bas  I "  all  stretched  themselves  on  the  floor  in  per- 
fect order  and  silence.  This  general,  whom  they  elected  for 
themselves,  possessed  certain  privileges;  the  dignity  of  a  ham- 
mock, but  without  mattress  or  covering,  and  the  right  of  wearing 
on  certain  occasions  a  kind  of  uniform  curiously  wnrl<'  '  '  ena- 
broidered  with  straw.    The  Ttomans  ycre  generally  i  1  to 

their  own  part  of  the  prisons,  but  they  were  to  be  seen  at  times  in 
the  passages  and  purlieus,  fighting  like  dogs  for  any  chance  bone. 
On  one  occasion  the  whole  body,  some  six  hundred  strong,  made  a 
descent  upon  the  prison  kitchen,  seized  all  the  supplies,  over- 
powered the  guards  sent  to  suppress  the  riot,  and  then  paraded 
the  courtyard  with  loud  cries  of  '*  Vive  I'Empereur"  Betnforce- 
ments  soon  arrived,  and  the  Romans  were  in  turn  subdued. 

Any  close  .supervision  or  control  by  the  proper  authorities  was 
impossible  in  these  crowded  receptacles.  Good  order  was  secured 
by  self-government,  in  the  absence  of  official  regulations.  Tho 
inmates  were  of  the  most  varied  character;  almost  every  nation- 
ality was  represented:  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italians, 
Swiss,  Germans,  Poles  and  Swedes,  so  wide  reaching  was  the  No- 
poleonic  Empire.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  Parlmoor  ond 
the  other  prisons,  a  "  Constitution  '*  was  devised  by  these  raixwl 
peoples,  a  president  was  elected  by  the  whole  body,  and  each  boJId- 
ing  or  apartment  chose  its  own  commissary  to  act  under  him. 
Universal  suffrage  was  the  rule,  and  the  election  was  by  ballot; 
but,  although  all  could  vote,  all  were  not  equal  in  the  con«t^t- 
nency.  The  whole  body  of  prisoners  was  divided  into  scvefal 
distinct  sections.  There  were,  first,  the  '*  lord!*,"  thosr  who  re- 
ceived supplies  of  money  from  home  and  who,  with  this  capital, 
traded  within  the  walls,  opening  shop.s.  where  thoy  'to- 

bacco, thread,  soap,  coffee,  etc.,  to  ilnir  comrades,  h  .■\a- 
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based  these  articles  wholesale  in  the  market  square.  Next  came 
the  "labourers/'  the  handicraftsmen  already  mentioned,  who 
Ided  to  their  means  by  their  industry.  Thirdly,  there  were  the 
indifferent*,"  who  idled  and  bore  their  lot  without  an  effort  to 
iprove  it.  Then  came  the  "minables  "  and  "  kaiserlichs,"  who 
liooght  of  nothing  but  gambling,  and  who  were  but  one  remove 
ibove  the  Romans  and  the  rn/ales  already  mentioned.  All  these 
8e?eral  orders,  however,  rendered  ready  obedience  to  their  self- 
appointed  oflBcers,  and  these  oflBcers  wielded  absolute  power. 
Tliey  were  the  interpreters  of  the  prison  laws,  exercising  general 
surveillance  and  calling  all  offenders  to  strict  account.  On  one 
occasion,  the  careless  cooks  of  a  ward  who  had  boiled  a  number  of 
rats  in  the  soup  were  condemned  to  death,  but  were  subsequently 
respited.  The  sentence  was,  however,  no  figure  of  speech.  It  is 
known  on  unquestioned  authority  that  many  murders,  quasi  ju- 
dicial and  others,  occurred  in  the  war  prisons.  There  were  those 
among  the  strange  heterogeneous  elements  congregated  within 
who  were  versed  in  all  the  methods  of  secret  poisoning,  and  the 
culprit  or  victim  was  often  despatched  without  fear  of  detection 
by  the  authorities.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  these  extreme 
measures  were  only  adopted  to  check  crime  and  disorder,  petty 
lefts,  or  turbulence  and  disorder  calculated  to  destroy  the  peace 
id  quiet  of  the  whole  body.  Personal  quarrels  were  fought  out 
:cording  to  the  code  of  the  period.  Duels  frequently  took  place, 
id,  although  the  use  of  knives  or  swords  was  positively  forbid- 
len,  the  ingenuity  of  the  prisoners  provided  lethal  weapons  for 
^deadly  combat.  Splinters  of  hard  wood  sharpened  to  a  point 
excellent  foils. 

hunger  for  liberty — common  to  all  captives — constantly  be- 

the    war    pri.soners,    and    many    made    repeated    bids    for 

lorn.    Breaking  prison  was  so  frequent  that  special  legislation 

required  to  check   it.    An   Act   of  Parliament  prescribed 

isportation  as  the  punishment  for  all  who  assisted  or  connived 

escapee.     On  the  hulks  a  plan  was  adopted  of  making  the 

ibers  of  a  mess  or  squad  responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of 

11,  and  when  one  fled  the  rest  were  punished.    Indignant  pro- 

itii  were  naturally  raised    against    this    barbarous  regulation, 

rhicb.  however,  was  no  worse  than  the  French  law  which  in- 

icted  traraux  forces  at  the  galleys  for  a  like  offence — if  offence 

can  be  railed.    Still,  escapes  occurred,  and  some  were  of  the 
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most  dating  and  ingenio\i8  character.    Stories  are  still  prefier\'e^ 
at  Dartmoor  of  the  Frenchman  who  allowed  himself  to  be  bricke 
up  by  his  comrades  in  the  new  wall  of  a  house  and  broke  througt 
at  night;  of  another  who,  when  mending  a  cupboard  in  the  doc 
tor's  quarters,  purloined  his  uniform  and  walked  off  wearing 
cocked  hat  and  sword.     At  the  hulks,  a  prisoner  liid  himsel 
in  an  empty  water  barrel  and  was  lowered  into  the  small  bcM 
that  had  brought  off  the  casks;  this  man  remained  in  his  crampoc 
quarters  till  the  next  night  and  then  got  quite  away.    After  thi 
all  water  barrels  were  closely  inspected  before  removal. 

The  combined  action  of  a  number  was  often  tried,  workinj 
with  infinite  pains  at  a  subterranean  passage.    There  was  a  not 
able  attempt  of  this  kind  at  Dartmoor  in  1812,  when  a  tunne 
was  carried  for  a  distance  of  forty  yards  under  the  foundation  of 
the  prison.    It  was  five  feet  below  the  surface,  four  feet  in  diam-- 
eter,  and  it  had  all  but  reached  the  outer  wall  when  the  plol 
was  discovered.    These  determined  miners  had  conquered  ever 
difficulty,  and  were  often  compelled  to  make  wide  detours  to 
cape  the  great  masses  of  stone  they  constantly  encountered^ 
They  had  no  tools  but  wooden  spades  edged  with  tin,  and  C8«l 
hoops  made  into  scrapers.    One  of  their  chief  difficulties  was  fhi 
removal  of  the  earth  extracted.    This  had  to  be  brought  up  inU 
the  room  they  occupied,  whence  it  was  carried  in  small  quanti^ 
ties  into  the  gardens  and  spread  upon  the  beds.    The  same  diffii 
culty  confronted  another  set  of  fugitives,  this  time  Americana 
They  disposed  of  the  soil  by  throwing  it  into  the  prison  watt 
drains,  which  were  continually  flooded  by  the  heavy  rainv, 
thus  the  earth  was  carried  off  into  the  outer  ditch.    This  min< 
was  a  more  gigantic  enterprise  than  the  first  named.    The  Ic 
tal  length  to  be  driven  was  a  himdrcd  and  ten  feet,  and  th4 
passage  was  to  be  considerably  wider.    As  the  work  prtJgreMc 
it  was  found  that  the  immense  pressure  of  confined  air  mode 
it  impossible  for  the  workmen  to  remain  underground  for  moi 
than  half  an  hom*  at  a  time,  and,  as  the  passugu  lengthened, 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  open  up  airholes  to  <b- 
ground  above,  a  work  of  extreme  danger,  as  sentries  patr.  ..   .  .. 

whole  of  the  prison  yard.    The  work  appears  to  have  been 
tinued  without  interruption  for  forty  nights,  the  fii  • 

ing  in  spells  of  two  hours  each,  and  freedom  wan ^l  vj 

reach  when  one  of  the  nimiber  revealed  the  scheme  to  the«t 
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(thorities.    As  a  preliminary  to  the  work,  the  prisoners  engaged 
had  bound  themselves  l)y  solemn  oath  to  keep  the  secret  under 
[imin  of  death.    But  one  man  was  base  enough  to  betray  his  com- 
[xades,  and,  for  his  reward,  obtained  immediate  release,  with  a 
rpassport  to  return  home.    The  disappointed  fugitives  first  real- 
ized that  their  scheme  had  failed  when  they  were  marched  into 
le  prifion  yard,  and  faced  by  a  strong  force  of  military,  who 
rere  soon  employed  in  filling  up  the  excavation.    In  doing  this, 
[the  ofEcer  commanding  could  not  refrain  from  paying  a  high 
ibute  of  praise  to  men  who,  "  under  so  many  discouraging  cir- 
Icum&tancea,  had  not  only  managed  to  keep  their  gigantic  work 
fa  profound  secret,  but  had,  by  their  indomitable  perseverance, 
carried  out  the  work  almost  to  completion.    Such  men,"  he  de- 
^clared,  '*  were  well  worthy  of  their  liberty."    According  to  the 
mter,  George  Little,  from  M'hose  "  Life  on  the  Ocean  "  I  ex- 
rt  this  story,  and  who  was  one  of  the  prisoners  concerned,  in- 
[crcased  rigor  was  their  portion  after  the  discovery  of  this  at- 
ftompt  at  escape.     He  also  tells  us  that  a  solemn  compact  was 
entered  into  by  many  of  his  comrades  to  take  the  life  of  the  in- 
former, if  tliey  ever  encountered  him. 

We  have  another  light  on  these  Dartmoor  days  afforded  by 

the  American  writer,  Andrews,  who  was  for  some  time  a  pris- 

>ner  in  Dartmoor.    He  tells  us  that  his  compatriots  by  no  means 

xepted  their  imprisonment  with  the  same  philosophy  as.  the 

"rcnch  and  other  Continental  prisoners.    They  were  refractory, 

full  of  bravado,  and  scarce  a  day  passed,  he  says,  without  some 

lispute  or  strife  between  turnkeys  or  guards  and  the  prisoners. 

*he  former,  indeed,  declared  that  four  hundred  Americans  gave 

Ihem  more  trouble  than  twenty  thousand  Frenchmen.    It  is  ob- 

ioos  that  their  condition  was  almost  intolerable;  the  prisons  to 

nhich  they  were  committed  were  very  much  overcrowded,  and 

those  among  theiii  of  better  stamp  found  themselves  herded  with 

Ihe  iiweepinga  of  the  American  seaports — "  a  perfect  set  of  outlaws 

id  desperadoes,"  George  Little  calls  them — and  many  colored 

jen.    Wlicn  a  sea  captain  or  officer  entered  one  of  these  prisons 

ind  fthowed  any  disposition  to  keep  aloof  from  the  rest,  he  was 

(curtain  to  be  niohbed  and  ill-used.    Cases  were  known  in  which 

Ibe  ttrict  disciplinarian  on  his  ovm  ship  was  tied  up  and  flogged 

in  the  prison  by  rsome  of  his  own  crew. 

A  Tciy  unfortimate  affair  occarred  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
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when  it  was  known  that  peace  between  England  and  the  Unit 
States  had  been  signed  at  Ghent,  and  yet  unpardonable  deli 
followed  in  releasing  the  prisoners.  The  blame  for  this  appea 
to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  American  agei 
in  London  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  the  cartels.  There 
great  effervescence  among  the  prisoners. — now  Americans  on^ 
for  the  French  had  gone — and  they  hanged  the  agent,  Beagley, 
effigy.  Then  some  mismanagement  in  distributing  the  bread  i 
lowance  brought  on  a  very  serious  and  lamentable  affray.  T 
prisoners  rose,  broke  open  the  first  three  gates  of  the  prison,  dro' 
the  sentries  into  the  guard  house,  and  were  only  checked 
meeting  the  main  garrison  with  bayonets  at  the  charge.  For 
moment  the  disturbance  subsided;  troops  and  artillery  we 
brought  up  from  Plymouth  in  reinforcement.  That  evening 
was  discovered  that  the  prisoners  had  attempted  to  pierce  the  wi 
that  interposed  between  them  and  the  court  in  which  the  reser 
arms  were  stored.  On  this  the  alarm  bell  was  rung,  increast 
guards  were  placed  upon  the  walls,  and  the  prisoners  crowd 
to  the  first  gate,  not,  it  is  averred,  with  any  intention  of  forci] 
it,  but  simply  to  ascertain  what  was  going  on.  The  pressure 
numbers  broke  tfie  iron  chain  that  held  the  gate,  and  a  gt^ 
crowd  pressed  into  the  market  square.  This  was  interpreteii 
a  combined  attempt  of  the  whole  body  to  escape,  and  the  Go 
emor  came  up,  seeking  to  induce  the  prisoners  to  return  to  th* 
yard.  They  refused,  holding  their  ground,  taunting  the  troo] 
daring  them  to  fire  and  pelting  them  with  large  stones.  At  \i 
the  temper  of  the  troops  gave  way  and  they  commenced  to  fii 
some  say  without  orders,  and  seven  of  the  prisoners  were  kill 
and  siity,  more  or  less,  dangerously  wounded.  The  coroner'*  i 
quest  returned  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide,  but  a  mixed  coi 
mission  of  English  and  Americans  could  only  express  their  infi 
sorrow  at  what  had  occurred. 

Comparisons  are  odious,  and  there  is  nothing  really  to  ehoa 
between  the  treatment  accorded  to  war  prisoners  on  the  t 
sides  of  the  Channel;  all  that  the  French  aud  others  suffered 
British  hands  was  fully  repaid  on  the  captives  in  Prance.  Tt 
two  principal  French  war  prisons  were  Yerdun  and  Bitche;  bo 
of  them  on  the  northeastern  frontier,  a  couple  of  hundred 
from  the  seacoast.  There  were  others,  a«  at  Meta,  Sarrolou 
Valenciennes,  and   great   numbers  of    officers  were 
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roughout  France  on  parole.  Verdun  was  the  most  aristocratic 
eeptacle,  filled  chiefly  with  officers  of  both  services  and  a  large 
number  of  detenus,  as  the  non-combatants,  who  happened  to  be 
France  at  the  declaration  of  war  and  who  were  arrested  by 
S'apoleoD,  were  called.  Many  of  these  d/tenus  were  persons  of 
rank  and  fortune.  The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale 
tiFere  among  the  number,  which  included  a  certain  Dr.  Jackson 
rho,  before  settling  in  practice  on  the  English  coast,  had  taken 
run  over  to  Paris  and  was  caught  by  the  order  to  detain  all 
aglishmen.  As  these  d^tenushad  often  the  control  of  consid- 
rablo  means,  they  were  subjected  to  innumerable  extortions  by 
le  commandant  and  his  officers,  who  also  encouraged  gambling 
louses  and  other  haunts  of  vice  for  their  own  profit,  although 
lally  for  the  amusement  of  the  prisoners.  Drunkenness, 
)ling  and  debauchery  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Many  took 
drink  in  the  hopelessness  of  release;  all  who  had  the  means 
could  raise  money  gambled  at  the  Ca/^  Thiery,  where  there 
rouge  it  noir  and  roulette  tables,  paying  large  taxes  to  the 
>iujnandant.  The  man  who  held  this  post  for  years  was  a  cer- 
kin  General  Wirion,  of  the  Gendarmerie,  who  long  wielded  des- 
)tic  and  baleful  authority  at  Verdun.  He  *as  served  by  an 
ay  of  spies  and  secret  police,  who  made  life  almost  intoler- 
)le  to  the  prisoners.  Wirion,  by  his  exactions,  amassed  a  great 
jrtone;  everyone  was  taxed,  the  smallest  privileges  had  to  be 
To  miss  the  appel  or  sign  the  books  at  home,  to  obtain 
[>rt  to  live  outside  the  town,  permissions  to  ride  out  in 
I  carriages  or  on  horseback,  to  hold  races — everything  was  taxed, 
■tf'he  prisoners  had  to  pay  for  alleged  dilapidations  to  prison  build- 
^■ngs,  to  defray  expenses  of  recapture  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
^Hempt  at  escape.  There  waa  considerable  profit  on  the  exchange 
^Bt'  I  ho  franc,  in  which  the  allowances  and  drafts  were  paid, 

^■c  )  ire  tonrncis,  which  was  the  circulating  medium.    Wirion 

was  eventually  called  to  account  for  his  reprehensible  practices. 
Th«  repented  complaints  of  his  turpitude,  made  by  his  indignant 
^bargea,  at  la«t  reached  the  car  of  the  French  War  Minister. 
larko.  Due  de  Feltre,  had  succeeded  Berthier,  who  had  been 
[>n*«  friend.  Nothing  could  save  Wirion.  He  was  sum- 
to  Pari*  to  give  an  account  of  himself;  Bemadotte  pleaded 
hira,  and  Napoleon  expressed  his  willingness  to  allow  the 
Vcciued  to  dear  himself  before  a  court  martial;  but  he  could 
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not  faco  the  music,  and  he  adopted  the  advice  given  him 
General  Ckrke,  who  had  said:  "If  there  i&  any  trulli  in  thi 
accusation,  you  had  better  shoot  yourself."  Wliereupon  Wirioi 
dressed  himself  in  full  uniform  and  blew  his  brains  out  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  His  two  aides  decamp  were  dismissed.  Cour-^ 
celles,  who  succeeded  Wirion,  was  no  improvement.  He  is  dc 
scribed  by  one  of  his  own  officers  as  ignorant,  wicked,  miserlj 
and  inhuman,  and  he  was  eventually  superseded  in  his  com^ 
mand  and  cashiered  from  the  service.  Other  officials  came  to 
bad  end.  There  were  more  suicides,  and  two  men,  the  lieuten- 
ant who  governed  Sarrelouis  and  the  colonel  at  Montmidi,  trcr 
condemned  to  the  galleys.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that,  aft«r  these 
exposures,  the  prison  was  put  under  Colonel  Baron  de  Beau- 
chOne,  an  upright,  honorable  officer,  who  introdiufd  many  re-^ 
forms,  and  governed  with  humanity  and  justice 

Despite  the  extortions  practiced,  the  freedom  of  those  whc 
lived  in  the  town  was  ease  and  comfort  compared  to  imprison^ 
ment  in  the  citadel  of  Verdun.  Here  the  prisoners  occupied  par 
of  an  old  monastery  with  very  limited  accommodation;  they  wet 
greatly  overcrowded,  sleeping  two  in  a  bed  in  foul  and  Btiflin| 
atmosphere.  "What  with  the  shouting,  the  singing,  the 
wailing,  the  smoke  of  the  lamps,  the  smoke  of  cigars  and  the  con-j 
sequent  stench  of  the  place,  it  was  rendered  almost  unbearable,' 
says  one  who  passed  through  the  ordeal.  But  there  was  &  worse 
den  in  the  citadel,  tlie  Tour  d'Angimleme,  or  Iiound  Tower, 
circular  building  with  only  two  rooms,  one  above  the  other,  Tl 
was  used  for  recaptured  fugitives,  who  lay  there  on  straw,  hcATilj 
ironed,  devoured  by  vermin,  preparatory  generally  to  their 
fer  to  Bitche. 

This  fortress,  which  was  known  among  the  war  prisoners  is 
the  "Place  of  Tears,"  lies  some  thirty  milps  north  of  Strast 
and  stands  on  a  solitary  rock  a  thousand  feet  high.  In  the 
of  the  fort  were  two  large  barracks,  a  small  part  of  vbicb  waa 
uppropriatod  to  the  prisoners.  But  a  great  number  were  located 
underground,  in  vaulted  rooms  known  as  the  grand  and  petii 
muterraim.  These  were  damp,  cold,  cavernous  lodgings.  The 
.rocky  wall  at  the  head  of  the  great  bed  was  in  winter  tin\e  a 
>aheet  of  ice,  the  moisture  which  oozed  through  having  frown^ 
hard.  In  summer  they  were  hot,  ill-ventilated  and  offaosiTe^ 
Here  were  collected  the  sweepings  of  all  the  war  prisons,  "tli^ 
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Ussolute,  the  abandoned,  the  profligate,  the  drunken,  the  very 
refuse  of  the  other  depots."  There  was  no  dietmction  of  persons; 
officers  and  privates,  masters  and  seamen,  lived  side  by  side.  In 
its  early  years,  the  place  must  have  been  a  perfect  pandemonium. 
Despair  and  misery  had  driven  most  of  the  inmates  wild;  they 
were  like  untamable  animals,  a  terror  to  their  guards  and  a 
perpetual  plague  to  one  another.  Once,  when  a  favorite  com- 
rade was  carried  off  to  punishment,  the  whole  number  turned 
out,  armed  with  great  staves  torn  up  fi"om  the  bed  boards,  and 
they  would  have  overpowered  the  guards  had  not  the  command- 
ant released  the  man.  None  of  the  gendarmes  dared  enter  the 
90uUrrain&t  night,  and  even  the  veteran  guards  who  garrisoned 
the  fort  hesitated  to  come  in  contact  with  them. 

Both  at  Verdun  and  at  Bitche,  indeed  everywhere,  escapes 
were  attempted  and  often  successfully  achieved.  They  had  all 
a  strong  family  likeness — the  boring  through  of  walls,  iron  doors 
undermined,  the  descent  into  deep  ditches  by  cords  curmingly 
prepared  from  bedding  and  clothes.  In  more  than  one  case  a 
tunnel  was  driven  from  the  lowest  eouterrain  into  the  ditch. 
Once,  a  prisoner  escaped  by  hiding  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  three 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  he  was  not  detected  because  of  the  neg- 
lect of  the  gendarmes  to  draw  up  the  bucket.  A  surgeon  among 
the  prisoners  having  a  fluent  knowledge  of  French,  had  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  the  officers  of  the  regiment  in  garrison,  and 
they  generously  provided  hira  with  a  complete  unifonri  and-a  mil- 
itary passport,  armed  with  which  he  made  for  the  coast.  Un- 
htppiiy,  the  extreme  watchfulness  of  the  coast  guard  prevented 
him  from  obtaining  a  passage  across  the  Channel,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  prison.  The  penalty  would  have  been 
the  galleys  had  he  been  taken  in  this  disguise  with  a  false  pass- 
port. The  frequency  of  escape  had  led  to  very  severe  measures, 
and  it  was  announced  in  the  war  prisons  that  all  who  broke  their 
parole  and  attempted  to  escape  should,  if  recaptured,  be  tried 
by  a  military  tribunal  and  shot. 

Abthue  Griffiths. 
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When  the  Czar  Nicholas  II.  recently  determined  to  propose  to 
Europe  the  modification  of  great  armaments  in  the  interest  of  the 
peace  of  the  worldj  he  acted  from  the  far-sighted  motives  of 
public  policy  which  have  governed  the  economic  measures  of  the 
Kussian  Govenxment  for  many  years.  The  leaders  of  Rusfiian 
political  thought  evidently  reached  the  conclusion  that  Russia 
only  needed  relief  from  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  necessary 
for  maintaining  her  great  armies,  to  place  her  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world.  They  have  been  for 
many  years  directing  the  steps  of  the  empire  in  this  direction,  with 
a  singleness  of  purpose  and  a  continuity  of  policy  which  are 
rendered  possible  by  the  absolute  form  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. To  the  average  American  the  Russian  Empire  probably 
still  represents  a  half  civilized  state,  peopled  by  the  oppressed  vic- 
tims of  a  military  tyranny  in  the  older  portions,  and  given  up  to 
barbarian  hordes  and  army  outposts  in  the  provinces  east  of  Uie 
Ural  Mountains.  Whatever  warrant  for  this  conception  may  hav« 
existed  in  the  past,  it  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  true.  Russia  is  or- 
ganizing the  machinery  of  her  economic  Bystem  in  a  manner  to 
make  her  the  early  and  dangerous  rival  of  the  great  industrial 
nations.  M.  de  Witte,  the  Mijxister  of  Finance,  furnishes  the 
key  of  the  present  policy  of  the  Russian  Government  in  the  dec- 
larations of  his  last  annual  report  to  the  Czar: 

"The  principal  support  of  the  economtc  and  fionncial  proeperlty  of 
Russia  con!>t9ls  In  the  traditional  policy,  pacific  and  jost,  of  her  sorertlgna 
The  principles  bequeathed  by  the  late  Emperor  Alexandt-rlU  n'-^  •' -  "'!>- 
cere  spirit  of  peace  which  animates  your  Majesty  are  aunranter^  '  .o 

fatnre,  as  in  tbepaj^t,  the  foreign  policy  of  Rusmlawill  be  ex^-.,"  "-^lo 
every  aggressive  dlsjrtsdllon  towards  other  states,  with  the  view  to  the 
promotion  of  the  weD-belug  of  our  country,  and  that  from  this  «oarce  uur 
t^eottotalc  and  lloaQcial  system  Rhall  be  meuaicud  with  do  danger." 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of 
this  analysis  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia,  the  statement  of  the 
end  to  be  sought — the  care  of  the  economic  future  of  the  country 
— is  truthful  and  significant.  M.  Arthur  Eaffalovich,  the  ac- 
complished financial  agent  of  the  Russian  Government  in  Paris, 
in  his  valuable  annual  volume  on  the  financial  development  of 
the  world,  Le  Marche  Financier,  declares  tiiat  the  economic  life 
of  Russia  has  become  the  centre  around  which  converges  all  the 
care  of  the  government,  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  foreign  observers.  "  The  country  develops  and  eoncen- 
tmles  its  forces,  and  thus  is  able  to  accomplish  the  numerous 
reforms  in  other  domains  of  Russian  life,  of  which  the  need  has 
long  been  felt."  This  is  a  correct  diagnosis  of  existing  condi- 
tions in  Russia.  The  whole  energy  of  the  state  is  being  bent 
to  the  creation  of  a  nation  capable  of  competing  in  the  field  of 
manufactures,  industry,  commerce  and  credit  with  the  great 
Western  nations  and  with  the  United  States.  Remarkable  progress 
has  been  made  toward  this  achievement.  The  present  economic 
system  of  Russia  is  eminently  paternal,  but  finds  excuse  in  the 
comparative  infancy  of  the  nation  in  matters  relating  to  com- 
and  credit.  That  this  system  has  its  e\ils  and  leads  the 
;€rs  of  new  projects  "  to  consider  the  treasury  of  the  state 
M  an  inexbaustible  reservoir  "  for  aiding  their  plans,  is  admitted 
by  M.  de  Witte;  but  it  seems  for  the  moment  to  be  the  most 
eiEciont  policy  for  equipping  Russia  with  the  means  for  entering 
upon  the  competition  for  political  and  commercial  supremacy 
the  other  industrial  nations  of  tbe  world, 
'he  absence  of  parliamentary  institutions,  in  spite  of  its  la- 
evils,  gives  force,  directness  and  promptness  to  every  meas- 
nr  '  '  (1  upon  for  the  development  of  the  country.  In  a  demo- 
cr  •',  it  is  necessary  to  convince  the  majority  of  the  people 

Inrforc  any  great  reform  can  be  accomplished.  In  Russia  it  is 
necessary  to  convince  only  the  Czar  and  the  Council  of  Min- 
ietcrv,  which  is  mad«  up  of  men  trained  for  statecraft  and  unde- 
terred from  following  their  economic  convictions  by  the  exigen- 
MM  of  party  pnlilics.  The  lejuling  statesmen  of  Russia  are  edu- 
catrd  tn  the  best  schools  of  economics  of  France  and  Germany, 
tbey  UHually  serve  the  state  for  many  years  when  their  services 
»r.     "  111  their  ('r>ni1>ini-<l  ev|.oricnoe  and  wisdom  is  applied 

t<.  ^         it  probluiu::!  with  which  the  governmeut  has  had  to 
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deal  in  raising  Russia  from  the  condition  of  feudal  times  to  a 
rank  among  civilized  powers.  There  have  been,  within  the  lim- 
its of  a  little  more  than  a  generation,  two  striking  illustrations  in 
Eussia  of  the  difference  between  the  power  and  efficiency  of  an 
absolute  government  in  dealing  with  serious  national  problems, 
and  a  government  where  it  is  necessary  to  convince  a  majority 
of  the  people  before  action  can  be  taken. 

These  two  illustrations  of  the  directness  of  the  Hussian  gov- 
ernment in  proceeding  toward  an  object,  determined  after  con- 
sideration to  be  a  desirable  one,  are  of  special  interest  to  Ameri- 
cans, because  they  run  parallel  with  two  of  their  own  great  prob- 
lems of  the  same  period — the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  restora- 
tion of  order  to  the  currency  system.  Russia  liberated  the  serfs 
by  a  ukase  of  the  Czar,  at  almost  the  very  moment  when  the  States 
of  tlie  American  Union  were  plunging  into  civil  war  upon  the 
same  subject.  She  resumed  specie  payments  upon  the  gold  stand- 
ard in  1897,  after  a  scries  of  well-considered  steps  which  have 
made  her  currency  system  one  of  the  most  secure  in  the  world. 
Each  of  these  measures  was  carried  out  within  a  few  years  after 
the  plans  were  matured,  without  bloodshed  or  popular  upheaval, 
or  paralysis  of  industry  and  credit.  While  the  final  steps  were  be- 
ing taken  for  the  liberation  of  the  serfs,  upon  a  ba.si8  which  com- 
pensated the  owners  and  set  the  liberated  class  at  once  upon  th« 
footing  of  responsible  property-owning  subjects,  the  great  Re- 
public of  the  West  was  fighting  a  costly  civil  war,  whose  result 
was  the  liberation  of  the  servile  race,  but  without  providing  home* 
or  a  future  for  its  members.  A  generation  later,  when  the  Rus- 
sian Slinister  of  Finance  was  cdmly  proceeding  by  BUcceesiTe 
sps  to  plant  the  credit  of  Russia  upon  an  unassailable  basis,  the 
Lmerican  Union  was  again  torn  with  dissensions,  banks  were 
failing  and  industry  was  paralyzed,  and  Congress  was  sitting  tn 
extra  session  to  undo  the  financial  blunders  to  which  the  clamor 
of  special  interests  and  political  cowardice  had  led  a  few  years 
before. 

The  liberation  of  the  serfs  was  conceived  by  Alexander  IT. 
soon  after  he  succeeded  to  the  power  of  Nicholas  1.  When  tbo 
time  came  for  action,  in  Xovember,  1857,  be  issued  a  dectM 
authorizing  the  Lithuanian  nobles  to  form  committees  **  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  serfs."  He  calmly  aaaamed,  in  spite  o1 
some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  land-hojders,  that  they  were 
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favorable  to  refomi,  and  followed  up  his  policy  in  Lithuania  hy 
giving  similar  authority  to  the  nobles  in  other  provinces,  A 
declaration  in  1S58  defined  the  principles  of  his  plan,  by  which 
the  peasants  were  to  buy  their  houses  and  gardens,  with  land  in 
addition  sufficient  to  making  a  living,  and  were  to  be  aided 
in  the  purchase  by  advances  from  the  government  to  the  land 
holders.  A  ukase  of  February  19,  1861 — the  Russian  proclama- 
tion of  emancipation — crowned  the  preliminary  work  and  de- 
clared the  abolition  of  serfdom. 

The  details  of  the  financial  operations  by  which  this  great 
reform  was  accomplished  were  set  forth  in  a  recent  number  of 
that  invaluable  mine  of  Russian  statistics,  the  Bulletin  liusse  de 
Slatutique  Financihre  et  de  Legislation.  Tlie  indemnity  allotted 
to  land-holders  on  account  of  the  serfs  from  1862  to  1891  reached 
the  sum  of  892,139,163  rubles  ($450,000,000).  Of  this  amount 
the  government  retained  in  various  years  316,763,718  rubles  to 
offset  mortgage  loans  made  to  the  land-holders,  and  issued  the 
remainder  in  5  and  5J^  per  cent,  interest-bearing  securities.  The 
number  of  lots  of  land  awarded  to  the  serfs  was  9,239,753  and  the 
principal  charged  against  them  over  a  period  of  thirty  years  was 
886,340,871  rubles.  The  aggregate  amounts  thus  charged,  in- 
cluding interest,  from  1862  to  1891,  were  1,040,167,863  rubles, 
and  the  amounts  collected  over  the  same  period  were  1,000,307,- 
140  rubles  ($520,000,000).  The  land  was  taken  in  many  cases 
by  aseodations  of  tlie  serfs,  which  afforded  a  guarantee  for  pay- 
ment, and  left  the  question  of  individual  distribution  to  local 

inblies.  This  great  work  was  not  without  incidental  blunders 
complaints,  but  it  was  accomplished  witliout  shock  to  the 
economic  system,  and  has  left  the  former  serfs  in  no  such  po- 
sition of  irresponsible  isolation  as  the  emancipated  race  in  the 
United  States,  The  relative  cost  of  the  liberation  of  the  serfs 
I  in  Kiissia  and  the  war  for  the  preserxation  of  the  Union  in  the 
tTiil'  "  "  !f8  stands  in  the  relation  of  about  $500,000,000  in  the 
car.  -ia,  to  $6,844,571,431  in  the  case  of  the  United  States.* 

Profwsor  Seignobos,  in  his  recent  "  Political  History  of  Contem- 
porary Europe,"  after  referring  to  the  difGculties  growing  out  of 
the  small  lots  awarded  to  the  serfs  and  the  high  valuation  of 
the  land  in  certain  cases,  says: 

I        'ThU  If  tho  cotnpxjlatloii  of  Prof.  Alberts.  Bollc«.  "(Finenclftl  History 
Vvitati  fltatn. '  UL.U4).  loolutllnK  USnMi.Vii  for  umr  peoalona  U>  Juno  W. 
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"  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  trniiBformed  RusBiao  society.    lo  giving 
to  tlie  masa  of  the  populatiuD  legal  liberty  and  the  adtnintstraflOD  of  tbeii 
local  (commTiDal)  affairs,  it  has  made  of  Russia  a  modem  nation.    It 
pared  hrr  to  deliver  herself  from  habits  of  arbttrarineBs,  servility  and 
laziness  prndnced  by  the  long  practice  of  servitade,  and  aasared  her  the] 
le^al  conditions  of  private  enterprise  and  regular  public  admlnisiratioD. 
Ecouomic  progress  vraa  marked,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  IT.,  by  the] 
Increase  in  the  area  of  caltlvated  lands,  in  the  price  of  laud.  In  the  yif  Id  of] 
the  taxes,  in  the  value  of  exports,  and  by  the  improvement  in  the  peatant'ej 
manner  of  life." 

The  same  energy  and  directnesa  of  action  marked  the  meap-l 
urea  taken  to  establish  the  gold  standard  which  marked  the  plan 
for  the  liberation  of  the  serfs.     The  accumulation  uf  a  gold  re- 
serve went,  on  for  many  years  under  the  management  of  far- 
sighted  and  highly  educated  ministers  of  finance,  but  the  actual 
resumption  of  specie  payments  was  delayed,  first  by  the  Crimean 
War  and  then  by  the  war  with  Turkey  in  18T7.    When  the  gold 
reserve  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Imperial  Bank  had  risen  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  ISfJo,  to  about  $500,000,000,  SI.  de  Witte,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  laid  before  the  Czar  a  carefully  matured  plan  for  giving 
a  fixed  value  to  the  circulating  paper  money  and  gradually  reach-] 
ing  the  free  interchange  of  gold  and  paper  at  the  bank.    From 
the  beginning  of  1S95  to  the  beginning  of  18!)7,  a  period  of  two 
years,  successive  decrees  were  issued  which  gradually  accom- 
plished all  that  the  Ministry  had  planned,  and  placed  the  Russian' 
ICmpire,  without  disturbance  to  vested  rights  or  business  intt'r<':5ts. ' 
among  the  gold  standard  nations  of  the  world. 

A  national  three  per  cent,  gold  loan  was  issued  for  reimburi>- 
ing  to  the  Imperial  Bank  a  part  of  its  advances  to  the  Treasury;] 
gold  contracts  were  authorised;  special  gold  accounta  were  re-j 
ceived  at  the  bank  and  gold  check  books  issued;  gold  certificat 
were  issued  and  made  legal  tender  for  public  dueii;  G93,G00,00C 
rubles  ($350,000,000)  in  gold  was  paid  out  during  1896  by  th« 
Treasur)'  and  the  bank;  a  fixed  exchange  value  was  given  to  tlie] 
paper  ruble;  and  gold  coins  were  provided  for  at  tlie  new  rate  of 
exchange.     Gold  is  now  freely  paid  for  notes  at  the  bank,  and] 
the  gradual  contraction  of  the  note  circulation,  with  the  increawij 
of  the  gold  fundi  to  .$G00,0O0,000,  has  increased  the  gold  ab 
the  amount  of  the  outstanding  paper  and  given  the  notes  of 
Rank  of  Hussia  the  character  of  gold  certificates.     The  effect  nf] 
thi^Fc  measures  was  discussed  intelligently  by  the  leading  finaacial 
jnnmals  and  aroused  some  differences  of  opinion,  but  there  was 
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00  attempt  to  inflame  the  prejudice  of  the  masses  against  the  pol- 
icy of  ihegovernmeut;  there  were  no  windy  demagogues  stumping 

provinces  declaring  that  "  the  gold  standard  is  a  conspiracy 
the  human  race."  Short  shrift  might  have  been  made  of 
rach  orators  by  the  absolute  government  of  Russia,  but  intelligent 
discussion  by  responsible  economic  students  was  cordially  wel- 
comed and  carefully  weighed  in  the  councils  of  the  Czar. 

The  part  which  Russia  has  been  playing  since  the  early  eigh- 
ties as  a  grain-producing  coimtry  is  well  known  on  the  world's 
exchanges,  and  will  be  passed  over  here  for  a  few  references  to  her 
growth  in  more  highly  organi2ed  industries.  It  is  worth  noting, 
in  passing,  that  in  the  production  o^  petroleum,  Rxissia  has  be- 
come within  a  few  years  a  serious  competitor  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  production  of  1881  was  663,001  metric  tons  against 
a  production  in  the  United  States  of  4,612,600  such  tons,  the  part 
of  the  United  States  in  the  production  of  the  two  countries  being 
874  in  1,000.  The  production  of  Russia  increased  to  3,183,418 
tonii  in  1888,  wliile  that  of  the  United  States  remained  substan- 
tially unchanged.  Both  countries  have  advanced  with  rapid 
Etrides  daring  the  succeeding  ten  years,  but  Russia  is  now  prac- 
tically abreast  of  this  country  in  the  production  of  the  world's 
supply.  The  latest  complete  Russian  figures  were  those  of  1895, 
when  the  production  of  tlie  United  States  was  8,835,181  metric 
tons  and  of  Russia  7,056,637  tons,  but  the  single  district  of  Baku 
in  1896  and  1897  almost  equalled  the  entire  Russian  product  of 
1895  and  greatly  exceeded  that  of  1894. 

The  most  strilcing  evidence  of  the  entry  of  Russia  into  the 
list  of  competing  capitalistic  countries  is  afforded  by  the  incor- 
poration of  stock  compnnies  in  recent  years.  A  recent  number  of 
the  Bulletin  Russe  do  <SVrt/i«/i^Me brought  the  list  of  mining,  metal 
working,  naphtha  and  salt  companies  down  to  June  14, 1898.  The 
number  of  such  corporations  constituted  under  Russian 
305,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  a  little  more  than  500,- 

,000  rubles  ($260,000,000).  Of  this  number  125  companies 
have  been  constituted  since  January  1,  1895,  and  these  include 
nearly  all  of  the  companies  with  large  capitals,  ranging  from 
18,000,000  rubles  downward.  This  is  only  a  part  of  the  list  of 
IloMian  stock  companies.  Banking  and  credit  societies  are  in 
opMntion  to  the  number  of  548,  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  285.- 
211,356  rubles,  exclusive  of  the  Imperial  Bank  and  its  manT| 
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branches.  There  are  293  corporations  devoted  to  commerce  and 
public  works,  life  insurance,  navigation,  gas  and  electricitr,  writh 
a  subecribed  capital  of  177,124,144  rubles.  There  are  also  536 
industrial  corporations,  with  a  capital  of  596,550,501  niblea. 
These  1,377  corporations,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
1,068,886,301  rubles  ($530,000,000)  include  all  those  paying  the 
tax  of  five  per  cent,  upon  net  profits,  and  the  net  profits  reported 
averaged  13.06  per  cent.,  running  as  high  as  16.0  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  the  discount  banks,  36.8  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  food 
societicSj  and  to  even  higher  figures  in  the  case  of  certain  specia^ 
industries. 

A  statement  of  all  the  ITusiness  enterprises  subject  to  the  pal 
ent  tax  (or  business  license)  in  1895  shows  transactions  amounting 
to  8,739,087,700  rubles  ($4,500,000,000)  for  wholesale  enter- 
prises, with  profits  of  316,547,450  rubles  ($160,000,000),  and 
transactions  of  955,051,900  rubles  ($490,000,000),  for  retail  en- 
terprises subject  to  the  tax,  with  profits  of  102,812,680  rubles 
($53,000,000).  The  figures  of  the  total  transactions  or  receipts 
of  various  companies  include  about  $1,700,000,000  on  account  of 
the  money  paid  into  banks  in  the  course  of  current  transactions, 
but  even  if  this  amount  is  deducted,  a  total  industrial  activity, 
important  enough  to  be  subject  to  tax,  amounting  to  $3,250,- 
000,000,  represents  no  small  volume  of  business  for  a  country 
whose  economic  development  is  so  recent  as  that  of  Russia.  All 
these  figures^  moreover,  are  taken  from  the  tax  returns  for  1895. 
The  growth  of  economic  activity  since  that  time  has  enormously 
increased  the  number  of  corporations,  the  volume  of  transactions, 
and  the  collections  on  account  of  the  government.  The  revenue 
collected  -from  the  patent  and  additional  taxes  increased  from 
38,934,339  rubles  ($15,000,000)  in  1887  to  42,760,731  rubles  in 
1895  and  46,577,000  rubles  ($24,000,000)  in  1897. 

The  development  of  Russia  as  a  manufacturing  and  capital- 
istic country  is  raising  there  the  same  industrial  questions  which 
have  arisen  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  The  Russian  labor  laws  did  not  regulate  until 
recently  any  work  except  that  of  cliildren,  youths  and  women,  and 
the  relation  between  the  laborer  and  his  employer.  A  step  in  the 
path  of  other  industrial  countries  was  taken  by  the  Uw  of  June  a» 
1897,  which  fixed  definite  hours  of  labor  for  adult  males.  The 
law  was  desired  as  much  by  large  manofacturers,  in  order  to  meet 
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the  competition  of  eetablislunents  having  an  excessively  long  day, 
as  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  laboring  men  themselves. 
The  working  day  is  still  long,  but  the  qrstem  of  limitation,  hav- 
ing been  put  in  operation,  is  likely  to  be  continued,  with  the  in- 
creased productive  power  of  the  laborer  and  the  increase  of  his 
earnings,  until  the  Russian  factory  hand  stands  upon  a  level  with 
his  fellow  in  Western  Europe  and  America.  The  law  of  June  2 
extended  the  regulations  regarding  the  inspection  of  labor  and 
contracts  with  laborers  to  the  whole  of  European  Bussia  and 
Poland.  The  numbers  of  inspectors  of  labor  was  increased  from 
151  to  171,  and  the  labor  laws  were  extended  to  all  establishments 
which  employ  sixteen  or  more  skilled  laborers. 

Technical  education  is  finding  a  large  place  in  the  policy  of 
the  Bussian  government.  There  were  twelve  higher  technical 
schools  in  the  country  in  1896,  containing  5,916  pupils.  Schools 
of  commerce  were  opened  in  1897  under  a  law  of  April  15,  1896, 
at  Eliew,  Odessa,  Varsovia,  Moscow,  Kharkow,  Nijni-Novgorod, 
St.  Petersburg  and  Lodz.  A  school  of  navigation  has  just  been 
opened  at  Odessa,  which  is  recommended  by  the  United  States 
Consul  for  imitation  in  this  country.  Professional  primary  schools 
were  opened  in  many  other  towns,  and  agricultural  schools  and 
schools  of  horticulture  in  the  farming  provinces  of  both  European 
Russia  and  Siberia.  Projects  of  law  were  recently  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Finance  for  the  revision  of  existing  leg- 
islation on  stock  companies,  the  creation  of  corporations  for  popu- 
lar readings  and  libraries,  a  new  code  for  commercial  paper,  the 
regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  the  reduction  of  duties  upon 
agricultural  machinery  and  manure,  and  a  new  classification  of  the 
octroi  charges  in  cities.  The  tariff  rates  on  agricultural  machin- 
ery were  reduced  in  1893  and  1894,  and  the  value  of  the  imports 
of  such  articles  rose  from  2,644,230  rubles  in  1888  to  5,286,954 
rubles  in  1896. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  economic  progress  of  a  nation  is 
the  extent  and  flexibility  of  its  system  of  credit.  The  deposit  and 
check  system  has  not  attained  the  development  in  Russia  which 
it  has  attained  in  some  other  commercial  countries,  but  is  gaining 
ground  at  a  remarkable  rate.  The  discounts  at  the  Imperial 
Bank  wer«  132,578,530  rubles  on  October  23, 1898,  exclusive  of  the 
accounts  at  the  branches,  and  the  deposit  accounts  included  61,- 
918,009  rabies  payable  on  demand  to  individuals  and  84,531,307 
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rubles  to  the  account  of  other  bankers,  credit  societies,  and  in-j 
dustria!  and  commercial  corporations.     Private  commercial  banks' 
are  rapidly  obtaining  a  footing  in  Russia,    There  were  forty  such  [ 
institutions  in  1897,  of  which  nine  were  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  a| 
capital  and  surplus  of  119,000,000  niblea;  four  at  Moscow,  with 
a  capital  of  30,300,000  rubles;  and  twenty-seven  in  the  provinces, 
with  capital  and  surplus  of  86,300,000  rubles.    The  deposits  in] 
these  forty  banks  on  October  10,  1807,  were  476,800,000  rubles' 
($240,000,000),  an  increase  of  80,700,000  rubles  within  a  ye.ir. 
The  deposits  at  St.  Petersburg  amounted  to  219,000,000  rubles  j 
and  at  Moscow  to  117,600,000  rubles. 

The  statutes  of  the  Bank  of  Russia  were  subjected  to  a  com- 
plete revision  in  1894,  and  the  new  statutes,  promulgated  on  June] 
24,  1894,  declared  the  purpose  of  the  bank  to  be  "  to  facilitate,  by] 
means  of  credit  for  short  terms,  the  movement  of  commerce  and  ] 
to  promote  the  succe.ss  of  national  industry  and  agriculturul  pro- 
duction."   Besides  the  usual  provisions  for  loans  upon  commer-j 
cial  paper,  the  bank  was  authorized  within  carefully  guarded 
limits  to  malce  advances  on  agricultural  products  and  industriall 
material.     The  maximum  loan  for  industrial  enterprises  is  500,000] 
ruliles  and  for  a  retail  merchant  600  rubles.       The  maximum] 
term  for  loans  for  material  is  three  years,  but  periodical  payments 
are  required  when  the  term  exceeds  six  months.      The  bank  iai 
authorized  to  accept  as  security  for  loans  to  small  farmers,  peas>4 
ants  and  mechanics,  the  guarantee  of  the  provincial  aasemblies,] 
mutual  credit  societies,  and  individuals  chosen  from  among  th< 
inhabitants  of  the  community  who  are  satisfactory  to  the  bank. 
The  government  made  advances  to  the  peasants  of  somo  90,- 
000,000  rubles  during  the  famine  of  1892  and  the  cuiftoms  wni 
with  Germany  in  1S93,  which  were  repaid  only  in  in;tallniej 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Popular  banks  for  assisting  peevwnts  and  mechanics  of  smal 
means  are  rapidly  spreading  over  Russia.  The  beginning  of  189'3 
found  720  of  these  associations  in  operation,  of  which  the  60S 
making  complete  returns  counte<l  218,100  ni'  "  ith  deposits 

of  9,200,000  rubles.    A  congress  wa-s  held    i  i\v  in  Marcl 

last  for  the  study  of  questions  relating  to  the  extension  of  ami 
credits,  and  to  consider  a  plan  for  a  centml  bank  f<'t 
the  rural  banks,  as  in  Germany  and  Auftria.    The  gr 
Russian  savings  deposits  has  been  phenomenal  in  recent  jeaT», 
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the  competition  of  establishments  having  an  excessively  long  day, 
u  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  laboring  men  themselves. 
The  working  day  is  still  long,  but  the  system  of  limitation,  hav- 
ing been  put  in  operation,  is  likely  to  be  continued,  with  the  in- 
creased productive  power  of  the  laborer  and  the  increase  of  his 
earnings,  until  the  Russian  factory  hand  stands  upon  a  level  with 
his  fellow  in  Western  Europe  and  America.  The  law  of  June  2 
extended  the  regulations  regarding  the  inspection  of  labor  and 
contracts  with  laborers  to  the  whole  of  European  Hussia  and 
Poland.  The  nimibers  of  inspectors  of  labor  was  increased  from 
151  to  171,  and  the  labor  laws  were  extended  to  all  establishments 
which  employ  sixteen  or  more  skilled  laborers. 

Technical  education  is  finding  a  large  place  in  the  policy  of 
the  Russian  government.    There  were  twelve  higher  technical 
ichooU  in  the  country  in  1896,  containing  5,916  pupils.     Schools 
of  commerce  were  opened  in  1897  under  a  law  of  April  15,  1896, 
at  Kiew,  Odessa,  Varsovia,  Moscow,  Kharkow,  Nijni-Novgorod, 
St.  Petersburg  and  Lodz.    A  school  of  navigation  has  just  been 
opened  at  Odessa,  which  is  recommended  by  the  United  States 
Consnl  for  imitation  in  this  country.   Professional  primary  schools 
'We  opened  in  many  other  towns,  and  agricultural  schools  and 
•chools  of  horticulture  in  the  farming  provinces  of  both  European 
fi'Bsia  and  Siberia.    Projects  of  law  were  recently  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Finance  for  the  revision  of  existing  leg- 
islation on  stock  companies,  the  creation  of  corporations  for  popu- 
lar readings  and  libraries,  a  new  code  for  commercial  paper,  the 
Kgolation  of  weights  and  measures,  the  reduction  of  duties  upon 
igricultural  machinery  and  manure,  and  a  new  classification  of  the 
octroi  charges  in  cities.    The  tariff  rates  on  agricultural  machin- 
txj  were  reduced  in  1893  and  1894,  and  the  value  of  the  imports 
of  such  articles  rose  from  2,644,230  rubles  in  1888  to  5,286,954 
rabies  in  1896. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  economic  progress  of  a  nation  is 
the  extent  and  flexibility  of  its  system  of  credit.  The  deposit  and 
check  system  has  not  attained  the  development  in  Russia  which 
it  hu  attained  in  some  other  commercial  countries,  but  is  gaining 
gnmnd  at  a  remarkable  rate.  The  discounts  at  the  Imperial 
Biak  were  132,578,530  rubles  on  October  23, 1898,  exclusive  of  the 
■eoonnts  at  the  branches,  and  the  deposit  accounts  included  61,- 
118^009  rabies  payable  on  demand  to  individuals  and  84,531,307 
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do  not  meet  the  constantly  growing  needs  of  Russian  commeroe. 
The  transportation  of  merchandise  over  the  lines  of  the  West  his 
especially  increased  since  the  opening  of  the  Trans-Siberian.  The, 
four  existing  ports  are  hardly  capable  of  handling  the  commerce 
of  the  Baltic,  and  it  has  frequently  happened  that  grain  transports 
have  been  stopped  on  the  way  to  these  porta  becaose  proper  proTi- 
sion  could  not  be  made  for  discharging  and  receiving  their  cargoes.] 

The  most  important  achievement  of  Russian  railway  engin-j 
eering — the  result  at  the  same  time  of  enlightened  political  fore-' 
sight — is  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  This  long  thread  of  steel, 
connecting  European  Russia  with  the  Pacific,  was  a  dream  of 
Russian  statesmen  as  far  back  as  1850.  It  was  not  until  the, 
opening  of  the  Ural  line  in  1880,  which  joined  Perm  in  Europea 
Russia  with  Tiumen,  on  the  Tobol,  wliich  flows  into  the  Irtish, 
that  a  long  practical  step  was  taken  towards  binding  the  empir« 
together  by  a  single  railway  system.  Several  parts  of  the  lini 
remain  to  be  completed  in  Russian  territory,  but  the  inost  im- 
portant uncompleted  part  is  the  Manchurian  Railway,  across  thi 
northern  pronnce  of  China.  M.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulien,  who  re 
cently  traversed  the  line,  and  describes  his  observations  in  tlu 
Revue  dca  Deux  Mondes  for  August  15,  1898,  expresses  the  opin« 
ion  that  it  will  not  be  completed  for  ten  years.  The  contract  h« 
already  been  signed,  however,  for  obtaining  the  money  from  th< 
Russo-Chinese  Bank,  and  the  control  of  the  road,  although  undei 
a  Chinese  president,  is  substantially  under  the  Russian  Minister 
of  Finance. 

The  entire  line,  from  the  foot  of  the  Ural  to  Vladivostock  oi 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  wiU  have  a  length  of  6,613  kilometers,  or  about 
4,200  miles.  It  will  be  by  far  the  shortest  route  from  Europe  t< 
the  Orient.  The  time  from  London  to  Hongkong  is  now  twenty- 
five  days  by  the  Suez  Canal  and  thirty-three  days  by  way  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  wiH  be  reduced  to  twenty  day»  bj 
the  Trans-Siberian.  The  advantage  in  the  case  of  other  Et 
pean  places  and  Asiatic  porta  farther  north  will  be  much  gnt.U 
The  trip  from  Paris  to  Pekin  can  be  made  in  sixteen  days,  where 
it  now  requires  thirty-four  days  from  France  or  England  to  Yoke 
hama  by  the  Suez  Canal  and  twenty-five  days  by  way  of  Canaila.| 
The  passenger  charges,  moreover,  are  computed  by  M.  Ijaroy- 
Beaulieu,  including  sleeping  cars  and  meals,  at  about  800  franc 
($160)  from  Paris  to  Northern  China,  as  compared  m\h  chi 
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of  1,800  francs  ($360)  by  the  present  steamer  routes.  The 
charges  will  be  less  favorable  upon  bulky  freight  from  Western 
Europe,  but  for  the  interior  of  Eussia  the  opening  of  the  railway 
means  that  the  resources  of  the  East  are  at  her  disposal,  and  that 
she  can  deliver  in  the  East  her  own  products  at  a  great  advantage 
over  her  Western  rivals.  Business  men  throughout  Europe  will 
benefit  by  the  mail  service  over  the  new  railway,  which  will  de- 
liver letters  in  sixteen  or  eighteen  days,  in  place  of  the  month  or 
five  weeks  now  required.  But  the  Russian  merchants  will  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  quicker  communication  and  nearness  to  their 
new  markets.  The  opening  of  new  routes  of  communication  has 
often  involved  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations.  It  will  not  be  con- 
trary to  historic  precedents  if,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  trans-continental  route  which  binds  European 
Russia  to  Siberia  should  shift  the  centres  of  trade  in  the  East, 
destroy  the  importance  of  many  existing  ports  in  China,  and  create 
new  commercial  centres  in  the  begirt  of  Asia,  around  which  will 
gather  the  civilization  of  coming  generations. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Russian  statesmen,  with  ^the  vista  of 
the  economic  empire  of  the  future  within  their  grasp,  hampered 
by  no  necessity  for  pandering  to  the  clamor  of  the  moment  in 
order  to  keep  themselves  in  office,  should  have  determined  that 
Russia  would  gain  enormously  in  the  race  with  other  industrial 
nations  by  devoting  her  whole  energies  to  economic  development. 
Hence  the  proposition  of  the  Czar,  that  the  world  lay  aside  its 
amjs  and  give  its  people  an  opportunity  to  devote  themselves  to 
induiftrial  pursuits,  looks  directly  to  the  future  dominance  of 
Rnoia  in  the  commerce  and  finance  of  the  world.  It  would  be 
uselefls  for  Russia  to  attempt  to  fight  such  a  power  as  Great 
Britain  in  the  East  until  the  completion  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway.  She  has  accomplished  wonderful  results  by  the  firm- 
ness and  audacity  of  her  diplomacy  in  China.  \VTien  the  railway 
is  completed,  with  the  economic  development  which  will  come  in 
another  period  of  ten  years,  she  will  be  able  to  cope  on  land,  if  not 
on  the  ocean,  with  any  force  which  can  be  brought  against  her. 
^t  She  will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  occupying  the  inner  line,  from 
^H  llliidi  «he  can  strike  at  her  enemies  on  the  European  or  Asiatic 
^F  flank  with  the  force  and  directnc.is  of  Napoleon  when  he  was  able 
^L  to  carry  out  his  favorite  policy  of  separating  and  conquering  hos- 
^H  tfle  armies. 
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Ten  years  of  Buch  economic  development  as  Bnssia  has  wit- 
nessed in  the  ten  years  just  passed  will  make  her  enormously 
stronger  than  she  is  to-day;  thirty  years  will  make  her  almost  ir- 
resistible. The  capacity  for  economic  growth  xmder  modem  con- 
ditions, when  a  nation  has  once  obtained  a  fair  start,  is  illustrated 
by  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  German  Empire  since  1870. 
Germany,  from  being  a  comparatively  poor  country,  has  become 
one  of  the  great  capitalistic  nations  of  the  world,  threatening 
Great  Britain  in  her  own  markets  for  manufactured  goods  and 
competing  with  British  capital  in  the  construction  of  railways  and 
the  creation  of  banks  in  South  America,  Africa  and  Asia.  The 
estimated  wealth  of  Germany  in  negotiable  securities,  according 
to  calculations  made  in  1895  by  the  International  Statistical  So- 
ciety, was  $18,000,000,000,  and  she  stood  second  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  Russia  then  ranked  fourth,  with  $5,000,000,000 
of  negotiable  wealth,  but  this  amount  has  greatly  increased  within 
three  years.  With  a  government  controlled  by  the  single  purpose  of 
promoting  national  advancement,  with  the  best  economic  knowl- 
edge of  all  peoples  at  her  command,  with  almost  unlimited  natural 
resources,  and  with  an  equipment  of  producing  plant  and  saved 
capital  sufficient  to  permit  constantly  accelerating  progress,  Bussia 
promises  in  another  generation  to  be  the  great  competitor  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  for  the  commercial  and  military  supremacy  of 
the  world. 

Chaelbs  a.  Cos-akt. 
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Not  since  Tyndall  shocked  the  religious  sentiment  of  almost 
the  entire  English-speaking  world,  by  proposing  at  the  Belfast 
meeting  in  1874  that  certain  wards  of  a  hospital  should  be  seit 
apart  for  a  scientific  test  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer^  has  the  annual 
address  of  a  president  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  excited  so  general  an  interest,  or  provoked  so 
much  unfavorable  criticism,  as  have  the  recent  utterances  of  Sir 
William  Crookes  on  the  subject  of  an  approaching  scarcity  in  the 
supply  of  wheat. 

In  the  United  States,  the  warning — for  such,  rather  than  as 
a  prediction,  it  should  be  considered — of  the  distinguished  chem- 
ist has  been  received  with  a  chorus  of  deprecation  in  which  there 
was  scarcely  a  discordant  voice,  the  idea  that  the  wheat-producing 
capabilities  of  this  country  are  not  practically  illimitable  being 
generally  scouted  as  preposterous.  Much  of  the  criticism,  how- 
ever, was  founded  upon  a  telegraphic  report,  which,  however 
creditable  to  newspaper  enterprise,  was  not  entirely  accurate;  and 
now  that  the  address  is  available  in  complete  form,*  it  may  be 
worth  our  while  to  examine  it  with  some  degree  of  care,  with  a 
view  to  determining  its  actual  bearing  upon  prospective  conditions 
in  this  country. 

The  field  covered  by  Sir  William's  argument  is  of  immense 

extent.    It  is  practically  the  entire  wheat-producing  region  of  the 

world,  and  the  potentiality  of  every  considerable  portion  of  it  is 

discussed  in  more  or  less  detail  and,  in  the  main,  conservatively. 

To  follow  the  explorer,  however,  from  Europe  to  Siberia,  from 

*  Britlab  AsaocistloD  for  fhe  Advancement  of  Sdenoe.   Bristol,  1898.   Addrees 
tor  Sir  WUUun  Crookee,  F.  R.  S..  V.  P.  C.  8.,  President.   London.  U06. 
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Canada  to  Australia,  from  South  America  to  Afri<  "1 

less  useful,  because  leiss  conclusive,  than  would  be  a  i  irjon. 

of  the  conditions,  actual  and  prospective,  in  the  United  States, 
the  country  which,  as  he  himself  says,  has  for  the  last  thirt; 
years    been  the  dominant    factor  in  the  world's    supply.     Si 
William's  references  to  the  United  States  constitute  less  than  on 
twentieth  part  of  his  discussion  of  the  wheat-supply  problem,  and 
are  mainly  embodied  in  the  following  statements: 

"Practically  there  remains  no  nncultivated  prairie  land  IQ  the  United 
States  Boltable  for  wheat  growing.  The  virgin  land  has  been  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed, until  at  present  there  is  nu  land  left  for  wheat  without  redncin^  the 
area  for  maize,  hay  and  other  necessary  crops. 

"  It  Is  almost  certain  that  within  a  Beaeradon  the  ever-increasing  popo* 
lation  of  the  United  States  will  consume  all  the  wheat  grown  wltbln  Its 
borders,  and  will  be  driven  to  Import,  and,  like  ourselves,  wUl  scramble  for 
a  Uon's  share  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world." 

What  it  is  sought  to  establish  is  that,  not  in  the  immediate 
future,  but  when  almost  a  third  of  the  coming  century — practl 
cally  a  generation — shall  have  passed  away,  the  wheat  supply  o 
the  world,  including  the  United  States,  will  fall  so  far  short  o 
the  demand  as  to  constitute  general  scarcity,  unless  starvation 
averted  through  the  laboratory.  This  is  Sir  William  Crook' 
contention,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  article  to  consider, 
from  a  standpoint  somewhat  difTerent  from  that  either  of  th 
English  chemist  or  his  critics,  what  are  likely  to  be  the  prevaih 
agricultural  conditions  in  the  United  States  a  generation  hence. 

What  were  the  conditions  a  generation  ago?    The  conn 
then  had  a  population  of  about  34,000,000;   now  it  has  one  o; 
about  75,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  islands  to  be  brought  under  i 
dominion  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  Spain.    One  hundre<l  andi' 
ninety-one  million  bushels  was  the  largest  wheat  crop  on  record 
the  average  of  the  last  three  years  has  fallVn  but  little,  if  any, 
short  of  540,000,000  bushels.    In  the  fiscal  year  1865-66  the  loi 
exports  of  wheat,  including  wheat  flour,  were  lees  Own  16,500, 
bushels;  last  year  they  exceeded  217,000,000  bushels.    In  186, 
the  com  crop  was  only  704,000,000  bushels,  with  S2S,000,< 
bushels  as  the  high  water-mark  of  previous  production;  during 
last  three  years  the  crop  has  averaged  over  2.000.00(^000  bttshda. 

Were  there  really  no  limit  to  the  hl  al  potentiality 

the  United  States,  these  enormous  figur*.-  i    _,      lamiah  some 
of  indexHo  the  probable  developments  of  the  futare.   But  v»  are 
liable  to  be  led  seriously  astray  if  we  assume  for  the  thirty*t)irM 
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years  to  come  an  increase  proportionate  to  that  of  the  thirty- 
three  years  last  past.  That  the  population  of  the  United  States 
in  1931,  exclusive  of  colonial  possessions  or  dependencies,  will  be 
at  least  130,000,000  is  as  certain  as  any  future  event  can  be,  but 
it  is  not  nearly  so  easy  a  matter  to  forecast  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  that  period;  and  yet  the  question  that  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  any  just  criticism  of  Sir  William  Crookes'  address 
is,  what  contribution,  if  any,  our  farmers  will  be  able  to  make  to 
the  wheat  supply  of  other  countries,  when  the  time  comes  that 
provision  has  to  be  made  for  the  varied  requirements  of  a  home 
population  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  at  the  last  federal 
census. 

Those  requirements  will  include  a  wheat  crop  of  700,000,600 
bushels,  without  a  bushel  for  export;  an  oat  crop  of  1,250,000,000 
bushels;  a  com  crop  of  3,450,000,000  bushels,  and  a  hay  crop  of 
100,000,000  tons,  all  for  domestic  consumption;  with  cotton  and 
wool,  fruit  and  vegetables,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  meats  and 
innumerable  minor  commodities  in  corresponding  proportions. 
The  area  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  three  principal  cereals 
alone  will  be  over  15  per  cent,  greater  than  the  enormous  total 
acreage  devoted  in  1898  to  grain,  cotton  and  hay,  while  the  mere 
addition  of  the  two  last  mentioned  products  and  of  the  minor 
cereals  will  call  for  an  acreage  exceeding  the  total  area  of  im- 
proved land' in  farms  at  the  present  time. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  to  prevent  either  (1.)  any  neces- 
sary extension  of  the  areas  in  farms,  or  (2.)  the  bringing  under  cul- 
tivation of  that  large  residue  of  imimproved  land  which  amounted 
at  the  last  federal  census  to  no  less  than  42.6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
farm  area? 

The  great  fact  that  underlies  the  enormous  productive  capacity 
of  the  United  States  to-day  is,  of  course,  the  transfer  from  gov- 
ernment ownership  to  individual  proprietors,  within  a  single  gen- 
eration, of  a  body  of  land  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  in  extent 
and  for  the  most  part  of  extraordinary  fertility.  But,  amazing  as 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  farm  area  of  the  country  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  it  has  not  been  sufficient  even  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  population.  The  addition  of  128,300,000  acres,  or 
81.48  per  cent.,  to  the  area  in  farms  between  1870  and  1880  only 
increased  the  area  per  capita  of  population  from  10.57  to  10.69 
McreB.  Bt  1890  the  area,  notwithstanding  a  further  addition  of 
TO'li.  CLXVIII.     KO.  607.  13 
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87,100,000  acres,  or  16.25  per  cent.,  amounted  to  onlj  9.95  tcree 
per  capita,  and  the  census  of  1900  will  almost  certainly  find  it 
under  9  acres. 

That  for  general  agricultural  purposes  the  public  domain  is 
practically  exhausted,  and  that  consequently  there  can  be  no  fur- 
ther coneiderable  addition  to  the  farm  area  of  the  country,  is  too 
well-established  a  fact  to  be  the  subject  of  controversy.  Of  the 
entire  area  undisposed  r>f,  72.7  per  cent,  is  in  states  wholly  within 
the  arid  region,  and  all  but  a  small  part  of  the  remainder  is  dca- 
ert,  mountain,  or  at  best  suitable  only  for  grazing  purposes.* 
In  Kansas,  out  of  1,0<j  1,000  acres  imdisposed  of,  only  116,000 
acres  are  east  of  the  100th  meridian,  and  these  are  described  as 
broken  and  for  the  most  part  sandy.  In  Nebraska  10,548,000 
acres  are  still  open  to  settlement,  but  not  one  acre  in  seven  is  in. 
a  region  of  sufficient  rainfall  for  general  agricultural  purposes, 
and  the  best  of  the  land  is  described  by  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice as  fit  only  for  grazing.  In  North  Dakota  the  vacant  land 
amounts  to  20,575,000  acres,  but  on  little  mure  than  one-teuth 
of  this  area  could  irrigation  be  dispensed  with,  even  if  the  land 
were  otherwise  adopted  to  general  farmin.  In  Oklahoma,  the 
youngest  of  the  territories  and  the  one  containing  the  largest 
addition  to  the  fann  area  of  the  country  that  has  been  made  with- 
in many  years,  of  the  7,007,000  acres  of  government  land  still 
vacant,  3,250,000  acres  lie  between  the  99th  and  lOOlh  meridians 
and  a  like  amount,  making  altogether  93  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
west  of  the  100th.  The  vacant  land  in  the  Pacific  states  amounts 
to  91,843,000  acres;  but  of  the  42,503,000  acres  in  California. 
19,000,000  acres  are  "barren,  irreclaimable  wastes,"  19,875,000 
acres  "  desert  and  grazing,"  and  3,628,000  acres  **  woodland  and 
forest ;  "  the  35,898,000  acres  in  Oregon  include  17,067,000  acrw 
of  "  desert  and  grazing  "  and  18,831,000  acres  of  "  woodland  and 
forest,"  while  the  13,443,000  acres  in  Washington  comprise  3.847»- 
000  acres  of  "  desert  and  grazing  "  and  9,596,000  acres  of  "  wood- 
land and  forest." 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  this  connection,  that  it  i*  no 
longer  the  policy  of  the  American  people  or  of  its  representatiTes 
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in  Congress  to  permit  of  the  continued  destruction  of  the  national 
forests,  without  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  future.  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
rey, the  entire  water  supply  of  the  Pacific  states  available 
for  irrigation  is  only  sufficient  for  some  23,000,000  additional 
acres,  or  about  one  acre  in  four  of  the  unappropriated  public  lands 
in  those  states.  In  the  entire  arid  region  the  available  water  sup- 
ply, as  similarly  estimated  by  the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  is 
only  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  71,500,000  additional  acres, 
or  one  acre  in  seven  and  one-half  of  the  area  undisposed  of.  Com- 
menting upon  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  individual 
farmer  in  reclaiming  land  from  its  desert  condition,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  his  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  p.  72,  calls  attention  to  the 
Coct  that  such  reclamation  amounts  to  "less  than  125,000  acres 
annually,  at  which  rate  it  would  require  nearly  six  hundred  years 
to  dispose  of  all  the  irrigable  lands."  Commissioner  Hermann 
fs  further: 

"In  connection  with  thene  Ratoaoding  flgnreB,  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  tnach  tbe  greater  part  of  the  lands  alreadj  difipoited  of  are  tboi^ 
bcirdertnK  on  small  streams,  ftrbere  reclamation  was  accomplished  principally 
thruugh  iudividaAl  efforts. 

"  Nenrly  all  o(  tbe  waters  of  these  smaller  streams  are  now  ntiltzed,  and 
tb«  remnining  landa  depend  for  tbeir  recluraation  npon  the  saving  of  all 
OTtirflow  waters,  and  tbe  diverting  of  the  waters  of  the  larger  streams,  which 
can  ba  done  only  by  expensive  constroction.  It  is,  therefore,  but  a  fair  pre- 
raraption  that  tbe  disposal  of  dewrt  lands  to  individuals  will  annually  de- 
ereaae,  nnlesa  Congress  in  its  wisdom  provides  a  means  by  which  the  annual 
OTerflow  watere  in  the  arid  region  may  be  saved  and  intelligently  dis- 
peoMd." 

The  extent  to  which  the  total  farm  area  of  the  country  can  be 
increased  by  the  reclamation  of  desert  lands  will  therefore  be  seen 
to  be  very  small,  if  not  absolutely  insignificant;  indeed,  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  will  be  sufficient  even  to  counterbalance  those 
coMtant  encroachments  upon  the  productive  area  which  arise 
fatim  the  growth  of  cities,*  the  building  of  railroads,  and  the  gen- 
tnl  devt!lopint;nt  of  commerce  and  of  non-agricultural  industry.t 
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But  what  of  that  vast  body  of  imimproved  land  already  in 
farms,  which  amoimted  at  the  last  census  to  265,600,000  acres, 
or  more  than  two-fifths  of  tlie  total  fann  area  of  the  country'  ? 
Where  is  it  situated,  and  of  what  does  it  consist  ? 

II  its  distribution  is  not  uniform  with  that  of  the  area  im- 
proved, it  is  no  less  general.  No  section  of  the  country,  large  or 
small,  has  been  too  long  settled,  none  has  a  too  easUy  cultivable 
soil,  none  h&s  too  good  a  market  in  proximity  to  it,  to  be  exempt 
from  making  a  relatively  substantial  contribution  to  the  unim- 
proved acreage  in  farms.  There  was  not  one  of  the  2,783  counties 
at  the  Eleventh  Census  that  failed  to  contribute  to  the  grand  total, 
whether  situated  in  the  richest  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  or| 
embracing  some  great  center  of  population.* 

Between  the  international  line  and  the  37th  parallel  (which  | 
runs  through  Ilampton  Roads,  Va.,  Cairo,  III.,  across  the  southern 
part  of  Missouri,  and  forms  thff  northern  boundary  of  Indian  Ter-  j 
ritory  and  Oklahoma)  and  east  of  the  lOGth  meridian,  the  census 
of  1890  found  about  115,000,000  acres   of  unimproved   land  in 
farms,  ranging  from  15.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  farm  area  in  Illi- 
nois to  55.9  per  cent,  of  that  in  West  Virginia.    South  of  the  37th  | 
parallel  and  east  of  the  100th  meridian  there  were  about  118,000,- 
000  acres,  ranging  from  53.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  farm  area  inj 
Tennessee  to  68.8  per  cent,  of  that  in  Florida.    Within  the  re-J 
gion  that  is  absolutely  arid  were  about  27,000,000  acres,  rangingl 
from  53.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  farm  area  in  Montana  to  92  perl 
cent,  of  that  in  Arizona,  and  in  those  portions  of  the    Pacific] 
fttates  in  which  irrigation  is  unnecessary  were  found  the  remaio- 
ing  5,500,000  acres. 

The  chief  factor  in  determining  the  ratio  of  unimproved  landj 
in  farms  to  total  farm  area  is  not  the  cost  of  the  land — not  thoj 
facility  with  which  it  haa  been  acquired — but  the  relative  facility] 
of  cultivation.    The  percentage  of  unimproved  land  is  higher  b 
all  the  New  England  states,  except  Connecticut,  than  in  eithei 
of  the  two  Dakotae,  with  their  immense  areas  of  newly  opened  | 
farms,  and  it  is  higher  in  almost  every  southern  state  than  even 
in  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah  or  Nevada. 

The  enumerators  of  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Censuses  were  in- 1 
structed  to  report  as  "  improved  "  all  tilled  land,  including  fallow 


•  The  couotlee  cotit«lnlnr  the  cllloe  of  K«*w  York.  Doston.  Jew*; 
•nd  San  Franciaco,  bftd  llA.  ul,  133,  422  and  360  ncree  at  unlmproriMi 
mpectiTely. 
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and  grass  in  rotation,  whether  pasture  or  meadow,  and  all  per- 
manent meadows,  permanent  pastures,  orchards  and  vineyards. 
As  "  unimproved  "  they  wore  instructed  to  report  all  natural  wood- 
land and  forest  witliin  farm  limits,  all  unplowed  land,  and  all 
land  that,  once  plowed,  has  since  been  abandoned  for  cultivation, 
like  the  "  old  fields  "  of  the  South,  They  were  specifically  di- 
rected that  rocky,  hill  and  mountain  pastures  were  not  to  be  re- 
ported as  improved  land. 

With  this  distinction  clearly  in  mind,  a  brief  survey  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  grand  divisigns  above  specified  should 
prove  instructive. 

With  regard,  first,  to  the  unimproved  land  in  farms  in  the 
arid  region,  there  will  apply  with  almost  equal  force  much  of 
what  has  been  quoted  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  against  the  probability  of  any  consider- 
able increase  in  the  total  farm  area.  On  irrigated  lands,  the  yield 
per  acre  is  relatively  so  high  that  the  fanner  in  the  arid  region 
has  every  inducement  to  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent,  such  portions 
of  his  farm  as  are  irrigable.  The  land  easily  irrigated  has,  there- 
fore, to  a  large  extent,  been  already  brought  under  cultivation,  and 
i»  annually  contributing  to  the  fruit,  grain  and  forage  crops  of 
the  country.  The  developments  of  the  future  will  be  slow  and 
costly.  The  average  first  cost  of  preparing  the  soil  for  cultivation 
in  the  arid  region,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Newell  in 
connection  with  the  Eleventh  Census,*  wa5  .$13.51  per  acre,  and 
the  average  first  cost  of  water  rights  $8.23  per  acre,  making  $21.74 
the  average  cost  per  acre  of  reclaiming  such  of  the  desert  lands 

were  the  most  easily  irrigated.  In  the  eight  states  and  terri- 
tories IjHng  wholly  within  the  arid  region  the  irrigated  land  con- 
stituted but  little  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  land  reported  as 
in  some  sense  improved,  so  the  chances  for  the  reclamation  of  the 
still  larger  body  of  land  upon  which  no  improvements  whatever 
been  made  are  exceedingly  remote.  They  are  for  the  most 
grazing  lands  and  such  they  will  doubtless  remain. 

Among  the  various  astounding  assertions  called  forth  by  the 
di»cu«sion  of  Sir  William  Crookes'  address  is  the  statement  that, 
irith  wheat  at  one  dollar  per  bus'hel,  the  annual  production  of  that 
cereal  in  the  state  of  Idaho  alone  might  reach  400,000,000  bush- 


*  Rvpvrt  oq  Ajirtoaitaro  hj  Irrl»tlon  In  Ihc  Wwtora  pftrt  of  tbe  United  SUttM 
lbs  Kbrnth  cxinnu:  laeo.    by  F.  K.  Kcwdl,  BpeoUl  Acent.   18N. 
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els  I      It  is  amazing  that  sueh  on  assertion  should  be  given  place 
in  an  article  writtea  in  1898  for  a  scientific  publication.    While 
farming  without  irrigation  is  successful  along  the  northwestern 
edge  of  this  most  interesting  and  beautiful  state,  the  state  is  for 
the  most  part  made  up  of  mountain,  forest  and  desert.    Its  mean 
elevation  is  4,700  feet,  and  over  15,000  square  miles  of  its  area  is 
from  6,000  to  11,000  feet  above  sea-level.     SInny  of  its  valleys 
and  the  lower  slopes  of  its  mountains  are  covered  with  a  dense 
forest,  the  removal  of  which  would  be  only  preparatory  to  the 
construction  of  more  or  less  costly  irrigation  works.     Of  every 
100  acres  of  its  land  surface,  statistically  considered,  84  acres  are 
still  without  settlers,  and  of  these,  34  acres  are  desert  and  50 
acres  forest.    The  entire  arable  land  of  the  state  has  been  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  geographer  of   the  TJ.    S.    Geo- 
logical  Survey   and   of  the   Tenth  and   Eleventh   Censuses,  at 
rather  less  than  4,000,000  acres,  and  Mr.  F-  H.  Newell,  hydrog-     i 
rapher   of   the   U.    S.    Geological    Survey,    in   estimating    thefl 
water-supply  as  sufficient  for  the  reclamation  of  7,000,000  acres, 
makes  by  implication  the  highest  estimate  of   the   agricultural 
possibilities  of  the  state  that  has  been  made  by  any  competent^ 
and  disinterested  authority.    Even  the  State  Engineer  estLmatca 
the  amount  of  land  that  can  ultimately  be  cultivated  by  irriga- 
tion in  Idaho  as  not  more  than  four  or  five  millions  of  acrea 
the  aggregate.*    On  the  basis  of  reports  from  nearly  five  hundred] 
local  correspondents,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimaieaj 
the  wheat  crop  of  Idaho  for  the  present  year  at  but  little  more] 
than  4,000,000  bushels,  while  commercial  authorities  in  generar 
content  themselves  with  including  it,  with  other  states  of  small  < 
production,  under  the  head  of  "other**  or  " sundry. "     What 
fortunate  thing  it  is  that  the  countiy  has  been  warned  in  u  ^ 
80  that  business  may  not  W  too  seriously  demoniltzed  bv  : 
den  marketing  of  a  400,000,000  bushel  crop  I 

Let  u.^i  turn  now  to  that  important  group  of  > 
of  the  37th  parallel  and  wholly  or  mainly  east  of 
dion.    These  states  contain  about  23  per  cent  of  the  entire  Unit 
surface  of  the  country,  and  about  29  per  cent.  >•'    '    *  'aI  farm 
area.    But,  while  their  improved  farm  acreage  is  >  .'er  cenl 

of  that  of  the  country  at  large,  the  land  included  in  their  farnu 

*  Ftrat  Blanialal  Report  of  the  8t&te  EaalQMr  to  tlk«  Oorernor  of  Id*2>o. 
bor,  UU.   Paao  7, 
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und  plantations  and  remaining  in  a  state  of  nature  constitutes  no 
lees  than  44  per  cent,  of  the  total  unimproved  farm  area  of  the 
country,  or  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  farm  area  within 
which  it  is  embraced  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  group  of 
states,  not  excepting  even  those  of  the  arid  region.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Excluding  Texas,  the  unimproved  land 
I  of  which  is  mainly  prairie,  of  every  100  acres  of  unimproved  land 
in  farms  in  the  states  under  consideration  86  were  at  the  Tenth 
Census  covered  with  forest  and  woodlands,  the  percentage  ranging 
from  78  in  South  Carolina  to  93  in  Florida  and  Arkansas, 

The  soil  of  this  forest  area*  is  to  a  large  extent  of  so  inferior 
a  quality  that  there  is  but  little  inducement  to  attempt  its  rec- 
lamation, and  even  after  the  merchantable  timber  haa  been  re- 
moved from  it  biit  little  effort  is  made  to  utilize  it  for  farm  pur- 
poses.   This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  its  mechanical  rather 
than  its  chemical  constitution  that  presents  the  most  serious 
obstacle  to  such  utilization.  Containing,  for  the  most  part,  an  ex- 
ceedingly large  percentage  of  eand,  the  obstacle  it  presents  to  suc- 
Icessful  cultivation  is  not  one  that  can  be  overcome  by  the  use  of 
imerciai  fertilizers,  except  for  forage  crops  and  vegetables. 
While,  therefore,  each  succeeding  census  will  probably  find 
some  relatively  small  portion  of  it  added  to  the  cultivated  lands 
of  the  various  states,  it  cannot  have  the  slightest  bearing  upon 
the  much  discussed  wheat  problem.    For  such  wheat  production 
lu  the  farmers  of  the  South  are  engaged  in,  the  lands  best  adapted 
to  the  growih  of  that  cereal  are  assigned,  and  yet  in  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1897  the  ten  principal  cotton  states  pnxluced  an 
average  annual  crop  of  only  23,010,671  bushels,  the  average  an- 
Jiiuil  yield   per  acre  being  only  8  bushels.    Between   1880  and 
1890  the^e  states,  together  with  Virginia,  increased  their  area 
in  cotton  by  5,630,000  acres,  their  area  in  com  by  1,140,000  acres, 
leir  area  mown  by  1,320,000  acres,  and  the  number  of  their  milch 
IcowB  by  630,000.    Their  area  in  wheat,  however,  showed  a  decline 
[of  1,150,000  acres,  a  fact  that  need  occasion  no  surprise  when  it 
|il  eonsidcred  that  the  avcnifre  value  of  farm  products  per  acre  of 
liinproved  land  in  thwe  states  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  extent  of 
[their  wheat  production. 

•^•©  B"port  on  Col<on  J^odoclion  tn  theUnlt«d  States,  bv  E.  W.  Hll«u4.Pb  I)., 
vou.  V.-vi..  of  thcTcDth  CemauA  Rcpona.  Foreatty  CoDdiUona  and  lnter««la  of 
WlMOiuin.br  FUlbcrt  lioUi  U.  S.  Uepartment  or  Ajn'tcujiuro,  tSOS,  majr  aiso  be 
OOnHUted  «riU>  rvferouco  to  the  uao  ot  pino  landb  tor  atfrloultTiral  imrpo8«e. 
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There  are  writers  who  eeem  to  imagine  that  the  price  or  «!• 
changeability  of  a  product  is  the  eole  factor  in  detormining  the 
extent  of  its  production  everywhere  and  at  all  time^;  but  this 
certainly  docs  not  hold  good  where  the  cultivation  of  the  product 
is  BO  difficult  and  precarious  as  is  that  of  wheat  in  the  southem 
states.  For  this  reason,  yere  wheat  to  he  worth  a  dollar  per  bush- 
el, no  largely  increased  production  need  he  looked  for  in  the 
South,  From  1879  to  1883,  inclusive,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
in  Chicago  waa  $1.08,  and  even  the  average  Deceniber  farm  price 
was  $1.01.  During  these  five  years,  however,  the  total  wheat 
production  of  the  ten  principal  cotton  stated  averaged  only  24,- 
370.000  bui?hels  per  annum,  or  but  660,000  hnsheU  more  than 
the  average  during  ihe  ten  years  ending  with  1897.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  contended  that  $1  per  bushel  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  was  the  equivalent  of  the  same  price  at  the  present  time,  but 
aimply  that  a  relatively  high  price  failed  to  increase  productioili 
owing  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  physical  conditions. 

In  discussing  agricultural  potentialities  much  misconception 
arises  from  taking  the  state  as  the  geographical  unit.  From  Uie 
fact  that  North  Carolina  contributes  annually  some  four  or  five 
million  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  total  production  of  the  country,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  its  production  could  bo  very  largely  in- 
creased; but  an  examination  of  the  statistics  by  counties  discloses 
the  fact  that  the  crop  is  grown  almost  entirely  on  the  high  lauds 
on  the  western  border  of  the  state,  adjoining  the  Blue  Hidge 
and  Great  Smoky  Mountains;  and  with  regard  to  the  adjoini&g 
state  of  South  Carolina,  no  less  tlian  97  per  cent,  of  its  wheat 
crop  at  the  last  census  was  produced  in  the  counties  embraced 
within  the  Piedmont  and  Alpine  sections  of  the  state.  Still,  the 
average  annual  yield  per  acre  in  the  two  States  for  the  last  10 
years  has  been  only  6.3  and  5.9  bushels,  respectively. 

In  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Oklahoma  the  i'     '  ne- 

what  dilTcrcnt  from  those  obtaining  in  the  c  of 

the  37th  parallel,  but  the  favorable  conditions  that  render  possi- 
ble the  hirger  production  in  these  stflte^j  are  more  or  1<'  "  \*d 
and  no  really  great  extension  of  this  branch  of  agricu  to 
be  looked  for  within  their  borders,  even  under  the  »timnlus  of 
high  prices.  This  is  equally  true  of  Iii'V  ""  reginn 
that  lies  wholly  within  Uie  Lower  Austriii  lo  lai^ 
and  increasing  cotton  production  of  which  is  itaelf  the  Toy 
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stroQgcet  argument  against  the  possibility  of  developments  in  the 
production  of  wheat  that  will  be  more  than  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket.  Nature  ha^  decreed  that  a  profitable  return  on  the  cost 
of  cultivation  shall  become  less  and  less  to  be  depended  on 
the  farther  the  departure  from  the  region  to  which  the  plant 
is  indigenous,  and  the  operation  of  this  law  can  be  arrested,  in  the 
caae  of  wheat  grovting,  only  by  topographic  conditions — chiefly 
that  of  elevation  above  sea-level — that  do  not  exist  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory.* 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  writer  that  with  a  more  diversified 
agriculture — in  the  direction  of  which  a  gratifying  tendency  is 
already  obBcrvable — and  with  the  continued  development  of  its 
manufactuj-ing  industries,  the  South  will  soon  enter  upon  an  era 
of  great  prosperity,  but  its  contribution  to  the  wheat  crop  will 
continue  to  he  but  small. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  that  marvellous  agricul- 
tural region  extending  from  the  international  line  to  the  37th 
parnllel  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  100th  meridian — a 
region  containing  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  land  surface  of 
the  country,  but  yet  embracing  59  per  cent,  of  its  total  fann  area 
•nd  nearly  71  per  cent,  of  its  improved  farm  acreage.  The  twen- 
ty-six states  in  this  division  contributed  last  year  83  per  cent,  of 
the  Uital  com  crop,  76  per  cent,  of  the  total  wheat  crop,  91  per 
cent,  of  the  total  oat  crop,  83  per  cent,  of  the  total  hay  crop,  aud 
a  correspondingly  large  proportion  of  the  total  production  of  every 
other  agricultural  product,  save  cotton,  sugar  cane,  and  the  trop- 
ical and  sub-tropical  fruits,  grown  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
obriouB,  moreover,  that  this  is  the  region  that  must  continue  to 
famieh  the  principal  proportion  of  all  these  necesaary  commodi- 
tits- 

The  fiict  that  at  the  census  of  1890  Hiese  states  contained 
about  115,000,000  acres  of  unimproved  laud  in  farms  would  sug- 
giest  enormous  agricultural  possibilities,  but  unfortunately  these 
largo  figures  are  to  some  extent  delusive.  Here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  the  distribution  of  the  unimproved  land  is  any- 

ig  but  uniform,  and  the  extent  to  which  such  land  might  be 
ide  available  for  cultivation  likewise  differs  widely.    In  Illinois 
"and  lorn  it  constitutes  between  15  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 

*Tb«  R«ptiblic  of  Mexico  hui!  »  Terjr  oredltablo  exhibit  of  wboAt  at  tho  recent 
Ttaat^MlmlMAippl  £xi>08iLlun  at  Uiuaiia,  but  It  was^rovD  at  lui  elo7»tioa  of  several 
tkevMBd  (Ml  Auovo  Beib'lev.a. 
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fann  area;  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delawart^ 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  between  20  and  30  per  cent.; 
in  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  between  30  and  40  per  cent.;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
between  40  and  50  per  cent.,  and  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia,  between  50  and  60  per  cent.  It  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader  that  these  differences  are  lartrely  a  mat- 
ter of  topography — indeed  only  a  superficial  ac«iuaintance  with  the 
natural  characteristics  of  the  different  states  is  necessary  to  plac- 
ing nearly  all  of  them  in  their  res})octive  categories.  The  ques- 
tion is:  How  near  do  these  various  figures  come  to  indicating  the 
amount  of  additional  land  that  might  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion under  the  stimulus  of  higher  prices  for  agricultural  product*  ? 
ITiis  we  should  be  able  to  determine  with  a  sufficiently  cloee 
approximation  to  the  truth  by  a  brief  examination  of  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  certain  typical  states. 

Beginning  with  Illinois,  we  find  that  at  the  Eleventh  Censua 
that  state  contained  10,116  miles  of  railroad  and  69  towns  and 
cities  of  3,000  inhabitants  or  upward,  of  which  21  contained  10,- 
000  or  upward.  It  had  enjoyed  periods  of  great  agricultural  pros- 
perity since  it  became  fully  settled;  it  possessed  within  ita  borders 
the  greatest  produce  market  and  shipping  point  in  the  world;  ita 
agriculture  was  of  the  most  diversified  character,  and  its  farmers 
had  every  inducement  to  make  the  most  of  the  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  thoir  farms.  Is  it  unreasonable,  then,  to  suppose  that  it« 
residue  of  unimproved  land,  15.8  per  cent,,  represented,  if  not  &n 
absolutely  irreducible  minimum,  at  least  I  hat  proportion  of  the 
entire  fann  area  which — containing,  as  it  did,  not  only  all  wbiUo 
land,  but  farm  yards,  private  roads,  wooil  lots  and  natural  pas- 
tores — not  even  an  era  of  nigh  prices  would  bring  under  cultiva- 
tion ?  In  Iowa  the  conditions  were  in  all  csocntial  respects  the 
same,  and  the  percentage  of  imimproved  laud  differed  but  very 
alightly,  being  16.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Ohio  has  been  longer 
settled,  but  its  suiface  is  more  broken,  and  its  percentage  was  21.5. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  percentage  was  28.1,  many  counties  in  the 
mountain  region  averaging  over  40  per  cent,  and  some  very  much 
higher.  In  Kentucky  a  naturally  somewhat  liigh  percentage  ia 
rendered  still  higher  by  the  inclusion  of  many  fine  natural  p«rkfl 
and  paatures  among  the  unimproved.    In  Kansas,  Nebraaka»  Mia- 
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nesota  and  the  Dakotas,  averages  of  from  26  to  40  per  cent,  are 
linly  attributable  to  the  more  recent  settlement  of  those  states. 

Assuming  that  the  entire  region  will,  under  the  influence  of 
high  prices,  have  85  per  cent,  of  its  total  farm  area  brought  under 
cultivation  within  the  nest  30  year.'?,  there  will  be  added  to  the 
productive  area  in  this  region  about  60,000,000  acres,  with  state 
and  railroad  lands  to  the  possible  extent  of  20,000,000  acres  in 
addition.  This  will  fall  so  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  our 
OKkTi  population  that  it  is  necessary  to  seek  other  possible  additions 
io  the  cultivable  area. 

Not  for  the  purpose  of  growing  wheat,  but  under  the  influence 
of  those  generally  higher  prices  which  any  considerable  and  long- 
continued  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  would  bring  about  by 
reducing  the  acreage  in  other  products,  the  South  might  conceiv- 
ably add  to  her  productive  area  as  much  as  30,000,000  acres.  Ten 
inillion  acres  might  be  added  on  tho  Pacific  coast  and  3,000,000 
acrea  in  the  arid  region.  This  would  make  the  gross  addition  123,- 
000,000  acres,  against  which  must  be  set  those  continual  withdraw- 
al of  land  from  agricultural  uses  which  not  even  a  high  degree 
of  a^cultural  prosperity  would  entirely  prevent.  Assuming  the 
annual  rate  of  diversion  to  be  diminished  by  one-half,  the  loss  dur- 
ing the  next  thirty  years  would  amount  to  about  15,000,000  acres, 
making  the  net  increase  108,000,000  acres. 

This  will  constitute  an  enormous  addition  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  farms  of  the  country,  and  one  the  contemplation 
of  which,  aside  from  the  question  of  consumption,  might  well  ap- 
pal our  much-discouraged  farmers.  Considered,  however,  in  the 
light  of  the  requirements  of  a  population  of  130,000,000,  the  fig- 
ure* assume  an  entirely  different  aspect.  On  the  basis  of  our 
present  actual  consumption  as  a  people,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  uur  export  trade,  the  country  will  require  by  the  year  1931  the 
following  additional  acreage:  for  wheat,  13,500,000  acres;  for 
com,  fin,000,000  acres;  for  oats,  23,?00,000  acres;  for  the  minor 
ccrcab,  10,000,000  acres,  and  for  hay.  40,500,000  acres,  a  total  of 
153,700,000  acres,  without  making  any  provision  for  the  propor- 
tionately increased  consumption  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  other 
products.  Instead,  therefore, of  the  probably  largely  increased  acre- 
•ge  bringing  down  prices  or  proving  unprofitable  to  the  farmers, 
th«r0  will  be  a  deficiency  of  at  least  50,000,000  acres.  Indeed,  it 
▼iH  be  more  than  this,  since  it  cannot  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
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that  the  unimproved  lands  left  to  the  lai?t  are  anything  like  equal 
in  natural  fertility  to  those  first  selected  for  cultivation.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  however,  we  have  to  pliice  whatever  in- 
crease in  yield  per  acre  may  be  brought  about  by  improved  meth- 
ods of  fanning.  But  whatever  agricultural  science  may  be  able  to 
do  in  thia  direction  within  the  next  tliirty  years,  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  only  succeeded  in  arresting  that  decline  in  the  rate 
of  production  with  which  we  have  been  continually  threatened. 

From  1878  to  1882,  inclusive,  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
wheat  was  12.8  bushels;  from  1883  to  1887  it  was  11.9  bushels; 
from  1888  to  1892  it  was  12.8  bushels,  and  from  1893  to  1897  it 
was  likewise  12.8  bushels.  While  it  has  been  remarkably  uniform 
when  considered  in  5-year  periods,  it  would  unquestionably  show 
a  slight  decline,  were  it  not  for  the  very  high  averages  obtaining 
in  those  states  and  territories  the  crops  of  which  are  irrigated,  and 
which  have  appeared  in  the  list  of  wheat-growjng  states  only 
witliin  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  corn 
for  the  10-year  period,  1S78  to  1S87,  was  24.40  bushels;  from 
1888  to  1897  it  was  24.42  bushels.  Of  oats  the  average  yield  waa 
27.2  bushels  in  the  former  and  25.7  bushels  in  the  latter  period. 
Of  potatoes  the  average  yield  per  acre  declined  from  77.6  bushels 
to  76.0  bushels;  of  cotton  it  declined  from  181  pounds  to  172 
pounds,  and  of  tobacco  from  727  pounds  to  72G  pounds.  Of  hay 
the  latter  period  shows  an  increase  of  one  oiie-hundredth  of  a  ton 
per  acre  per  annum,  and  there  is  also  a  slight  increase  in  the  c&sv 
of  barley,  rye  and  buckwheat. 

While  there  is  but  little  satisfaction  to  be  obtained  from  these 
figures,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  to  a  very  email 
extent  indeed  that  scientific  methods  have  &s  yet  been  employed 
in  the  growing  of  field  crops.  It  is  imquestionably  to  the  labord^ 
tory  that  we  shall  have  to  look  for  relief,  ejccept  in  so  far  aa  it 
niay  be  afforded  by  the  Oovernmcnt  undertaking  tin  n> 

tion  of  storage  rescn'oirs  in  the  arid  region  that  might  !■  mt 

to  exceed  71,500,000  acres,  less  whatever  email  area  might  in  the 
inonn  time  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  in  that  region 
through  private  enterprise. 

So  much  as  to  the  prospective  crop  situation  in  general;  what 
as  to  the  question  of  wheat  production  ?  That  it  is  to  the  crop 
most  readily  convertible  into  money  that,  all  other  thing*  bcin^ 
mal,  the  farmer  vrill  give  tlie  preference  in  determining  what  he 
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will  grow,  needs  no  proof.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  necessary  crops  will,  however,  be  held  in  check 
by  two  very  powerful  influences.  The  first  will  arise  from  the  fact 
that  a  reduction  of  the  acreage  under  any  product  of  general  use 
below  the  actual  requirements  of  the  country  will  instantly — per- 
haps even  prospectively — affect  the  price  of  that  product,  possibly 
in  a  proportion  even  greater  than  that  by  which  its  acreage  is 
diminished,  and  may  even  be  sufficient  to  constitute  it  a  compet- 
itor with  wheat  on  equal  terms  for  the  farmer's  favor.  The  sec- 
ond check  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  American  farmer, 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  has  at  last  fully  awakened  to  the 
safety,  stability  and,  in  the  long  run,  increased  profit  resulting 
from  a  judiciously  diversified  system  of  farming.  The  one-crop 
system  has  passed  away,  never  to  return,  and  before  wheat  can 
be  extensively  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  other  products  it  will 
not  only  have  to  command  what  would  now  appear  to  us  as  an 
excessively  high  price  and  afford  a  reasonable  assurance  of  its  con- 
tinuing so  to  do,  but  would  have  to  do  this  without  affecting  to 
any  considerable  extent  the  price  of  other  products. 

There  is  yet  one  more  factor  to  be  considered,  namely,  the  pos- 
sibility that,  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  has  ever  yet  been  at- 
tempted or  contemplated,  the  farmers  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  country  will  restrict  their  products  to  what  they  can  raise  most 
abundantly  and  most  cheaply,  so  that  the  regions  best  adapted 
to  wheat  shall  raise  wheat,  and  so  on  through  the  entire  category 
of  farm  products.  This,  however,  would  also  be  to  a  very  large 
extent  counter  to  that  system  of  diversification  which  the  writer 
regards  as  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  agriculture  of  our 
time,  and  while  some  change  may  be  looked  for  in  this  direction, 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  play  any  xery  important  part  in  our  new 
rural  economy. 

To  discuss  the  extent  to  which  under  conceivable  conditions 
the  United  States  may,  notwithstanding  this  somewhat  dubious 
outlook,  still  continue  to  contribute  to  the  food  supply  of  other 
nations,  would  be  little  more  than  speculation.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  writer's  present  purpose  to  have  called  attention  to  the  enor- 
mous prospective  increase  in  the  requirements  of  our  own  popu- 
lation and  to  some  of  the  changes  in  the  agricultural  situation 
wliich  sncli  increase  will  involve. 

JoBV  Htdk. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  ENEMY  MERCHANT  VESSELS 

AT  SEA. 

BY    COMMANDER    CHABLE8    H.    STOCKTON,    U.   8.  H.»   PBI8IDKHT 
OP  TBB  KA7AL  WAB  COLLXOE;,   KEWPOBT,    R.    I. 


I  IT  an  open  letter,  recently  written  by  Mr,  Charles  Henry  But- 
ler to  Captain  Mahan  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Mr.  JIutler, 
among  other  things,  combats  the  effectiveness,  or  military  valan, 
of  the  capture  of  privately  owned  ships  and  their  cargoes  upon  tlie 
high  seas,  when  sailing  under  the  Hag  of  an  enemy.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  nic,  after  reading  this  letter,  and  at  the  sn  of 
Captain  Mahan,  that  a  fuller  presentation  of  the  subjc.  i  the 
point  of  view  of  a  belligerent,  to  whom  the  practice  and  princi- 
ples of  international  law  are  not  unknown,  would  be  of  value  and 
interest — especially  as,  in  my  opinion,  the  freedom  of  private 
property  from  confiscation  and  capture  on  land  is  overestimat^sd, 
and  the  military  efTect  of  such  capture  at  sea  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. To  prevent  any  misapprehension,  I  would  add  that  I 
favor  the  repeal  of  any  lawa  that  give  to  naval  officers  any  prize 
money  from  the  capture  of  enemy  merchant  vot<sel8  at  sea. 

Whatever  ha^  been  the  doctrine  of  our  country  as  to  the  cap- 
ture of  private  property  at  sea,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prso 
tice  has  been  uniformly  in  its  favor  in  all  wars  with  nations  hftv- 
ing  a  mercantile  marine. 

in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  quasi -war  with  Knmce, 
in  the  War  of  1812,  as  well  as  during  the  late  war  with  Spain,  Uie 
merchant  vessels  of  the  enemy  were  captured,  without  material 
restriction,  upon  the  high  Beas,  In  (he  war  with  Mexico  and  io 
our  civil  war,  the  almost  entire  absence  of  an  enemy  mercantile 
marine  upon  the  high  eeaa  prevented  a  similar  practice.  In  the 
earlier  vrars  mentioned,  we  were  also  considered  at  the  same  tiino 
one  of  the  great  neutral  powers;  but,  notwithstanding  this  fuct  and 
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jthc  precedent  we  established  against  ourselves  by  the  capture  of 

(<rnemy  merchant  vessels,  we  used  such  belligerent  rights  vigor- 

jusly  for  the  purpoac  of  prosecuting  these  wan  to  a  successful 

V 

To-day,  when  we  are  gradually  assuming,  by  the  extension  of 

[f)ur  insular  territories,  and  still  more  by  our  far  reaching  and  in- 

irteasingly  complex  external  interests,  the  rdle  of  a  great  possible 

[l>elligerent,  it  behooves  us  to  examine  closely  all  such  «piestions, 

fand  to  study  them  in  their  relation  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  future 

complications  in  the  arena  of  the  world.    We  should  not  hastily 

restrict  our  war  powers. 

It  is  interesting  to  review  the  conduct  of  the  last  great  land 

war  between  two  highly  civilized  European  states — the  Franco- 

K»cmian  war — with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  exemption  of 

jrivate  property  on  shore  from  capture.    During  that  war,  it  has 

[Ix'tn  authoritatively  stated  that  the  P'rench,  with  their  overwhelm- 

jingly  superior  navj' — a  navy  that  caused  a  paralysis  of  German 

Icommerce — captured  ninety  merchant  vessels,  the  value  of  which 

[did  not  much  exceed  six  millions  of  francs;  while,  during  the 

period,  the  German  armies  in  France  took  private  property, 

^methuds  of  systematic,  but  unrecompenscd,  requisitions  and 

{contributions,  valued  at  more  than  six  hundred  millions  of  franc?, 

jjJot  counting  the  damage,  more  or  less  unavoidable,  caused  by  the 

I  inarch  and  encampment  of  the  annies  in  the  field.    This  levying 

Jot  contributions  and  requisitions  was  practically  a  confiscation  of 

private  property,  in  an  orderly  and  well  distributed  manner  per- 

}iap9,  and  duly  claimed  as  among  military  necessities;  but  no  more 

1  orderly  and  well  considered,  and  no  more  necessary,  than  the  cap- 

tur«  of  enemy  merchant  vessels  and  cargoes  at  sea,  confiscated  only 

after  fair  trial,  by  civil  courts,  presided  over  by  duly  appointed  and 

linioed  judges,  and  with  full  opportunity  for  defense  and  appeal. 

it  is  true,  has  been  done  away  with;  but  when  in  its 

jraes  wcll-ordorcd  requisitions,  without  payment,  for  such 

applies  as  cigars,  beer  and  wines,  to  be  furnished  by  the  inhabi- 

of  a  town,  it  cannot  be  said  that  on  land  private  property 

kmpletely  exempt  from  capture.    It  must  be  understood,  also, 

the  government  of  France  did  not  attempt  to  reimburse  the 

this  war,  except  very  partially,  and  only  in  cases  of 

poverty  and  distress. 

Von  Moltko,  wlio  represents  the  prohabihties  of  the  future,  as 
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well  as  the  modern  soldier  of  the  immediate  paft,  stated  that 
he  was,  by  no  nii*a.ns,  in  accord  ^inth  any  manifesto  which  de- 
clared that  the  weakening  of  the  regular  military  forces  of  the 
enemy  constituted  the  sole  legitimate  procedure  in  war.  "No^**! 
he  said,  '*  it  is  neresrsary  to  attack  the  resources  of  the  government 
of  the  enem}',  liia  finances,  his  railways,  his  provisions  (^torBs) 
and  even  his  prestige,"  How  such  ohjeetives  aa  these  ean  1m» 
reached  without  disturbing  directly  and  indirectly  private  prop- 
erty, it  is  difficult  to  see. 

France  did  not  suffer  upon  the  sea  in  that  war;  hut  cone  Uie 
less  was  the  loss  of  private  property  by  the  French  people,  by  the 
heavy  hand  of  tlie  Gerir.un  invader,  a  cause  for  the  termination  of 
the  war  and  for  a  universal  cry  for  peace.  Wliile  it  is  not  pro- 
posal to  advocate  such  severity,  its  influence  for  the  prevention  of 
wars  cannot  be  ignored;  and,  compared  to  this  severity,  the  capture 
of  merchant  vessels  at  sea,  though  effective,  is  certainly  much  leas 
harsh. 

Deliberately  ordered  devastation  on  land  and  the  exemption, 
by  ransom,  of  unfortified  towns  from  bombardment,  cannot  even 
yet  be  considered  as  matters  outside  of  the  pale  of  civilized  war- 
fare. 

So  high  a  military  authority  as  General  Sheridan,  in  speak- 
ing of  his  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  treats  of  the 
whole  question  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  destruction  of  private 
property  in  such  a  manner  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  hiii 
remarks  as  not  without  pertinence.    He  says: 

"  I  do  not  hold  war  to  mean  that  lines  of  men  shall  engaRQ  each  other  in 
iMttleand  material  interests  he  Ignored.  This  La  but  a  du«l,  in  which  one 
combatant  seeks  the  otber^s  life.  War  means  mach  more,  and  is  far  worse 
than  thlf).  Those  who  rest  at  home  in  peace  and  plenty  se«  but  little  of  the 
horrors  att«ndirig  such  a  dael,  and  cvfn  prow  Indifferent  to  them  as  the 
BtrnsKle  Roes  on,  contentiog  themselves  with  encoura^ino:  all  who  are  able- 
bodied  to  enlist  in  the  cause  to  fill  up  the  shattered  ranks  as  death  tliins 
them.  It  Is  another  matter,  however,  when  deprivation  and  snfferinp  art 
brought  to  their  own  doors.  Then  the  case  appears  mnch  Kraver,  for  the 
loss  of  property  weighs  heavy  with  the  moat  of  mankind  ;  heavier  oftener 
than  tbeeacriflces  made  on  the  field  of  ttattie.  Death  is  popularly  considered 
the  maximum  of  punishment  In  war,  but  it  is  not:  reduction  to  iMvorty 
brings  prayers  for  p«>ace  more  surely  and  more  qnif:kly  than  doe«  the  da- 
atrnction  of  human  life,  as  tbeaelfiiibnesB  of  man  has  demooatnited  in  oon 
than  one  great  conflict." 

Turning  from  Hie  land  to  the  sea,  let  us  look  upon  tlie  value 
o!  the  inerchant  vessel  and  its  cargo  to  tho  enemy  a-s  a  bcllig- 
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erent,  and  the  consequent  military  value  of  its  capture  by  the  other 
belligerent. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  ship:  In  modem  maritime  war 
between  two  naval  powers,  as  Boon  as  the  declaration  of  war  is 
known,  there  will  be  in  most,  if  not  all.  cases,  a  cessation  of  the 
deep  SL-a  sailing  trade,  and  the  vessel  that  is  likely  to  be  captnred 
— after  the  period  of  exemption  generally  allowed  upon  the  out- 
break of  war — will  be  the  merchant  steamer,  either  a  passenger 
nr  cargo  carrier.  Now,  the  merchant  steamer  has  many  possible 
l>elljgerent  uses  in  modem  naval  warfare.  She  may  not  be  made 
into  a  vesRol  for  the  line  of  battle,  it  is  tme;  but,  with  little 
or  no  material  change,  she  may  become  a  cruiser  or  a  scout,  or  one 
of  the  many  valuable  and  almost  essential  aujciliaries  that  arc  now 
demanded  by  maritime  warfare.  Transports,  colliers,  supply 
ahips,  torpedo  depot  vessels,  floating  machine  shops,  water  dis- 
tilling vessels,  and  telegraph  cable  layers  and  grapplers,  are  or 
can  be  made  from  innocent  merchantmen. 

As  to  the  cargo,  it  also  can  be  said  to  have  a  direct  belligerent 
ralne  to  the  enemy.  In  most,  if  not  all,  commercial  countries,  it 
would  contribute  directly  the  "sinews  of  war"  to  the  enemy 
govemment  through  the  customs  duties  paid  from  it.  Our  gnld 
intereet-bearing  bonds  of  the  period  of  the  civil  war,  depended 
almost  entirely  for  their  value  upon  the  duties  levied  by  custom 
houses.  War  loans  arc  not  infrequently  based  upon  customs  re- 
ceipts. There  is  no  question  as  to  the  increased  cost  of  war  in 
njo<lorn  times.  Warlike  appliances,  afloat  and  ashore,  cost  much 
in  a  money  eenee  in  these  times,  and  financial  resources  and  su- 
periority count  vitally  in  modern  warfare. 

tTnrestricted  con»merce  affords  an  enemy  these  opportunities 
for  increasing  his  revenue  and  resources,  in  such  manner  as  to 
.cause  the  evils  of  war  to  bear  less  hardly  upon  the  people  con- 
cerned than  by  any  other  method.    These  sources  of  revenue  are 
great  moans  for  canning  on  war;  their  forced  cessation  is  a  great 
roensure  for  causing  war  to  close.    It  may  be  urged  that,  as  a  neu- 
tral cargo  in  an  enemy's  ship  is  now  free  from  capture,  through 
,onr  acceptance  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the  neutral  cargo  will 
[•till  furnish  cu-stoms  revenue.    But  it  must  be  remembeted  that, 
where  ?'  v'  ship  is  captured,  the  neutral  cargo  does  not  go 

ion  to  it  . .ation.    It  must  go  at  first,  and  remain  for  wme 

[time,  vith  the  enemy  ship.    Hence,  this  detention,  and  the  loss  it 
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muet  entail,  will  cause,  if  the  capture  of  enemy  ships  prevail,  the 
avoidance  of  enemy  ships  as  carriers  of  neutral  cargoes. 

It  may  be  urged  that  a  blockade  would  be  mo^-e  effective  as  a 
means  of  stopping  trade  and  revenue.  This  is  without  doubt 
true,  if  a  blockade  can  be  made  effective;  but  an  effective  blockade 
is  a  difficult  thing,  both  a«  a  military  and  commercial  measure.  H 
the  enemy  is  continental  in  his  geographical  position,  and  con- 
nected by  railways  with  continental  systems  nf  other  countries,  a 
forced  cessation  of  external  trade  becomes  most  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, by  blockade. 

.  As  to  the  personnel  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  enemy,  it 
inust  be  remembered  that,  for  a  long  time,  these  persims  have 
been  subject  to  detention  as  prisoners  of  war,  as  a  sea  resource  of 
the  enemy  in  war  time.  Although  the  skill  of  the  able  seaman 
is  no  longer  found  in  the  merchant  steamers,  as  in  times  past, 
the  crews  of  these  steamers  have  sea  knowledge  and  sea  habits,  and 
the  engineers  are  skilled  men,  of  the  highest  value  on  board  of 
?jattleships  and  war  vessels  of  all  classes.  Their  detention  from 
the  service  of  the  enemy  would  be  a  distinct  military  advantage. 
In  international  law,  they  are  peculiar  in  their  position.  Th-jy 
are  not  exactly  combatants — but,  as  an  organized  crew  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  they  can  nevertheless  resist  capture,  and  if  cap- 
tured they  can  rescue  or  recapture  their  vessel  from  the  hands  of 
tiie  enemy.  They  may  then  be  properly  classed  as  part  of  the 
military  or  naval  resources  of  the  enemy,  and.  as  such,  subjects 
for  maritime  capture. 

I  will  not  do  more  than  refer  to  the  question  of  the  throttling 
of  the  food  supply  of  an  insular  or  small  isolated  and  oterpopu- 
lated  country,  or  to  the  effect  of  commerce  destroying  upon  a  coun- 
try depending  upon  its  raanufnctures  and  manufactured  exports 
for  its  wealth  and  war  sinews.  Some  of  these  countiies  depend 
upon  their  sea  carriers  for  bringing  them  the  raw  materials  for 
manufacture  and  for  carrying  the  finished  product  to  the  great 
markets.  At  least  one  of  these  countries  has  so  large  a  tonna;^ 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  this  work  done  by  the  neutral 
vessels  of  any  other  country,  and  the  transfer  of  that  tonnage  at 
or  after  the  outbreak  of  war  to  a  neutral  flag,  would  be  so  color- 
able and  suspicious  as  to  justify  a  condemnation  in  many,  if  not 
all,  cases  before  a  prize  court.  We  must  not  allow  ooreclves  to 
be  deceived  by  the  successful  "whitewashing"  or  (ranafer  of 
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American  vessels  to  the  English  flag  in  the  civil  war.  The  Con- 
federate States  could  not  bring  such  cases,  for  manifest  reasons, 
before  prize  courts,  and  to  avoid  complications  the  Confederate 
cruisers,  as  a  rule,  allowed  such  vessels  to  go  free. 

It  must  be  noted,  also,  that  the  principal  maritime  nations 
of  the  world  have  given  a  governmental  character  and  subsidy  to 
various  large  merchant  steamer  lines  for  present  and  ulterior 
service — the  ulterior  uses  being  of  a  belligerent  character.  These 
vessels,  constructed  under  governmental  supervision,  with  a  view 
to  naval  uses,  have  often  a  large  proportion  of  their  officers  and 
crew  regularly  enrolled  as  a  part  of  a  naval  reserve.  They  are, 
nevertheless,  until  taken  by  their  government  into  belligerent 
service,  merely  enemy  merchant  vessels,  privately  owned,  and  as 
such  would  be  free  from  capture,  if  such  property  were  duly 
exempted. 

I  will  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper — 
that  I  am  distinctly  opposed  to  the  payment  of  prize  money, 
as  such,  for  the  capture  of  enemy  merchant  vessels  on  the  high 
eeas.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  practice  should  be  con- 
tinued upon  its  merits  as  a  military  measure;  it  should  be  re- 
warded only  in  the  same  way  as  other  military  measures  are  re- 
warded that  are  incidental  to  a  maritime  war.  It  certainly  should 
have  no  greater  reward,  in  a  material  sense,  than  that  given  to 
phases  of  naval  warfare  in  which  life,  limb  and  reputation  are 
jeopardized. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  quote  from  the  remarks  made  upon  this 
subject  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  civilians  and  publicists, 
the  late  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Dana  of  Boston.    He  says: 

"  Mercbaodiae  sent  to  sea  is  sent  voluntarily,  embarked  by  merchants  on 
an  enterprise  of  profit,  takioK  the  risks  of  war ;  its  value  is  usually  capable 
of  compensation  in  money,  and  may  be  protected  by  insurance;  it  is  in  the 
custody  of  men  trained  and  paid  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  sea  upon  which  it 
fa  sent  is  res  omnium,  the  common  field  of  war  as  well  as  of  commerce. 
Tb«  purpose  of  maritime  commerce  is  the  enriching  of  the  owner  by  the 
transit  over  this  common  field,  and  it  is  the  usual  object  of  revenue  to  the 
power  under  whose  government  the  owner  resides." 

Charles  H.  Stockton. 
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**lTis  in  the  power  of  man  to  cause  all  parasitic  diseases  to 
disappear  from  the  world."  These  words,  spoken  by  an  immortal 
master  of  modern  medicine,  the  late  Louis  Pasteur,  have  to  no 
disease  a  more  just  application  than  to  tuberculosis.  To  the  lay 
mind  it  may  seem  like  a  paradox  to  say  that,  though  nearly  every 
sixth  individual  is  tuberculoua,  and  though  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, commonly  CDlled  consumption,  is  the  most  fatal  and  the  most 
frequently  contracted  of  all  diseases,  one-seventh  of  all  deaths 
being  due  to  it,  it  is  nevertheless  the  most  curable  of  all  chrome 
ailments.  But  not  only  is  consumption  the  disease  which  can  be 
most  frequently  cured,  especially  when  the  invalid  submits  him- 
self to  treatment  during  the  earlier  period  of  his  affliction,  but 
it  is  also  the  disease  which  can  be  most  easily  prev»'nt4.'d.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  disease  which  the  power  of  man  could  cause  to  dis- 
appear from  the  world  with  more  certainty  than  any  other. 

Tuberrnlnsis  is  a  parasitic  discti&cjjar  excellence.  The  parasite 
is  the  hacilhis  tuberculogis,  discovered  by  Hobcrt  Koch  in  1883. 
It  is  a  minute  organism,  in  the  shape  of  a  cylindrical  rod,  visible 
with  a  high  power  microscope  only  after  certain  staining  re- 
agents have  been  applied  to  it.  This  micro-organism,  belonging 
to  the  order  of  schizo-mycetes  or  fission-fungi  in  the  lowest  scale 
of  vegetable  life,  is  the  specific  microbe  of  consumption;  without 
its  presence  there  is  no  tuberculosis.  Its  action  upon  the  animal 
organism  is  two-fold —  local,  by  destroying  the  tissue;  gcniTal,  by 
secreting  toiins  which  poison  the  entire  system.    The  '  \f 

tuberculosis  may  enter  the  human  organism,  firstly,  by  ..._  .-a, 
that  is  to  say,  tlirough  food  coming  from  tubcrcidoua  animals; 
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secondly,  by  inialation,  that  is,  inhaling  dusty  air  laden  with 
bacilli.  Such  an  atmosphere  we  may  encounter  wherever  con- 
sumptives are  careless  in  the  disposal  of  their  expectoration.  A 
tuberculous  invalid  expectorates,  at  times,  as  many  as  seven  bil- 
lion bacilli  per  day,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again 
IhHt  the  dried  and  pulverized  s^putum  of  consumptives  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  means  of  transmitting  this  disease.  The  third 
method  of  infection  is  by  inoculation,  that  is  to  say,  tlie  micro- 
organisms enter  directly  into  the  circulation  through  an  open 
wound.  The  most  frequent  way  in  which  this  occurs  is  through 
handling  a  broken  glass  or  porcelain  spittoon  that  has  been  used 
by  a  tuberculous  individual. 

Let  U3  see  what  has  been  done,  and  what  can  be  done,  by  the 
Statej  the  community  and  the  individual  to  prevent  the  propa- 
gation of  this  disease,  and  ultimately  to  eradicate  it. 

One  of  our  best  American  authorities  on  this  subject.  Dr. 
F.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Tuberculosis  Committee  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  New  York,  wrote  me  some  time  ago  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  first  great  step  toward  the  prophylaxis  of  tuberculosis 
in  man  should  be  to  'stamp  out  the  disease  in  cattle. 

Martin,  of  the  Roj-al  Commission  to  investigate  tuberculosis  in 
Great  Britain,  is  of  the  same  opinion;  and  so  are  many  of  our  most 
distinguished  American  physicians  and  sanitarians  who  have 
studied  the  question  of  tuberculosis.  But  how  far  removed  we 
are,  in  this  country,  from  effectually  stamping  out  tuberculosis 
in  cattle,  may  be  gathered  from  a  report  which  I  submitted  last 
year  to  the  Section  of  State  Medicine  at  the  forty-eighth  annual 

sting^  of  the  American  Medical  Association,*  from  which  I 
re  a  few  extracts  here. 

There  are  fourteen  States  which  have  bovine  laws  and  regu- 

)ns,  and  in  which  circulars  are  issued  for  public  instruction  in 

ird  to  tuFierculosis  in  man,  viz.:  California,  Colorado,  Connec- 

licut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New 

Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia  and 

Wisconsin;  two  which  have  bovine  laws,  but  where  apparently 

QOtbing  is  done  to  stop  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in  man,  viz.: 

3€«ota  and  South  Dakota;  one  which  has  bovine  laws,  but 

>not  enforce  them  for  lack  of  funds,  and  where  thus  far  the 

•  "  Th«Pnaent  SUtae  of  Prevent*UTe  Me»na  Agraliut  tbo  Spread  of  TaberculoBl* 
in  the  Vkriouj  8t«tes  ot  tbo  Union,  Critically  Hevlewed.  Journal  Am.  Med, 
.itM^Vol.  XXIX.  No.  !& 
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board  has  only  issued  circulars  on  the  prevention  of  tubereuloKS 
in  man  and  beast,  viz.:  Tennessee;  two  (the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Oklahoma  Territory)  m  hiob  have  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  tuberculous  milk,  but  nofRing  else  concerning  tuberculosis  in 
man  or  beast;  eight  which  issvie  circulars  of  instruction  concerning 
tuberculosis  in  man,  but  where  nothing  is  done  in  regard  to  bovine 
tuberculosis,  viz.:  Delaware,  Indiaua,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  New 
Mexico  Territor)',  Ohio,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia;  nine  where 
nothing  is  done  to  stop  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in  either  man  or 
beast,  viz.:  Alabama,  Arkaneas,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina,  North  Dakota  and  South  Carolina;  seven 
which  have  no  board  of  health,  viz.:  Georgia,  Idaho,  Montanm, 
Nebraska,  Oregon,  Utah  and  Wyoming;  five  from  which  I  re- 
ceived no  answer,  viz.:  Florida,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Vermont  and 
Washington. 

To  the  letters  addressed  to  the  health  officers  of  iorty  of  our 
largest  citiM,  I  received  twenty-nine  answers.  In  one-third  of 
these  it  was  stated  that  nothing  at  all  had  been  done  concerning 
the  prophylaxis  of  tuberculosis. 

This  state  of  affairs  speaks  for  itself,  and  shows  that  as  a  na- 
tion we  have  a  most  limited  protection  from  tuberculosis  in  man 
and  beast. 

To  combat  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals 
effectually^  the  federal  government,  having  equal  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  States  and  Territories,  is  alone  competent.  How  this 
should  be  accomplished  enters  not  into  the  scope  of  this  article. 
Abler  men  than  myself  will  outline  the  workings  of  such  a  na- 
tional institution,  which  might  justly  have  its  centre  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  Washington,  which  ha.*i  lUready 
done  such  excellent  work  in  the  direction  of  preventing  bovine 
tuberculosis.  But  the  physicians,  sanitarians  and  statesmen,  in- 
trusted with  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  lives  of  American 
citizens,  should  appeal  to  the  Tnited  Stales  Government  to  take 
into  its  own  powerful  hands  the  task  of  stopping  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  through  the  bovine  race.  By  judicious  legislaticm 
and  proper  enforcement  of  laws  in  this  direction,  individual.'*  and 
communities  would  ultimately  be  spared  the  loss  and  destruction 
of  valuable  live  stock  and  property,  and  thousands  al  pruciooi 
human  lives  would  be  saved. 

The  Board  of  Health  pf  the  City  of  New  York  has  endear* 
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ored  to  enforce  the  registmtion  of  all  tuberculous  cases.  The 
great  majority  of  the  medical  profession  has  opposed  any  attempt 
in  that  direction  as  untimely.  Still,  the  cai-cless  and  ignorant 
consumptives  should  be  controlled  and  prevented  from  doing 
harm.  The  same  board  and  many  other  city  boards  have  passed 
ordinances  forbidding  expectorating  in  street  cars  or  on  the  floors 
of  public  buildings,  and  some  eyen  make  it  pimishable  to  expec- 
torate in  the  street.  But  anyone  who  observes  at  all  will  be 
surprised  to  note  how  little  these  ordinances  are  heeded.  From  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  more  general 
use  of  the  pocket  flask,  not  only  by  those  who  are  tuberculous, 
but  also  by  those  who  have  a  simple  cold  or  grip,  would  solve 
the  problem  of  expectoration.  The  boards  of  health,  the  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries  should  distribute  such  flasks  free  of  charge 
to  all  pulmonary  invalids  coming  under  their  care.  They  should 
preferably  l>e  made  of  some  light  metal  (aluminum  or  nickel)  to 
protect  the  patient  from  the  danger  of  inoculation  through  break- 
age. The  use  of  the  handkerchief  for  this  purpose,  while  bettor 
than  spitting  on  the  floor,  is  certainly  not  very  sanitary,  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  at  times,  is  the  cause  of  a  severe  reinfection  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane. 

The  general  public,  however,  does  not  always  see  things 
with  the  same  eyes  as  the  sanitarian,  and  some  pul- 
monary invalids  will  absolutely  refuse  to  adopt  a  course  which 
would  attract  attention  to  their  infirmity.  The  only  remedy  in 
such  cases  is  to  tell  them  to  have  pockets  of  impemiealile  material 
and  carry  with  them  a  sufllcient  number  of  cheap  handkerchiefs, 
squares  of  muslin  or  Japanese  paper  handkerchiefs,  for  the  exclu- 
me  purpose  of  expectorating  therein.  These  handkcrcliiefs 
ihould  be  burned  as  soon  as  possible  after  use.  Of  course,  such 
patients  take  their  chances  of  infecting  their  hands  by  manipu- 
lating the  soiled  handkerchiefs,  and  they  should  be  enjoined 
never  to  touch  any  food  with  their  hands  without  having  thor- 
oughly washed  them. 

The  whole  matter  of  preventing  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
tuust  forever  be  educational  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  work  of  the  State  and  municipal  authorities,  in  the  care 
I  of  the  consumptive  poor  and  those  of  moderate  means. 

The  school  physician,  aided  by  the  teacher  of  hygiene  in  our 
public  ichools,  must  inculcate  upon  the  pupils  the  ordinary  pritt- 
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ciples  of  how  not  to  become  pulmonary  inralids.  Respiratory  ex^ 
crises,  outdoor  singing  and  declamation  when  the  weather  perroits, 
will  form  an  important  part  in  this  work.  The  Board  of  Ilf^ltU 
will  have  to  educate  the  public  by  circulars  and  general  instme> 
tions,  and  by  offering  gratuitous  disinfection  of  apartments,  bed- 
ding and  wearing  apparel.  Such  educational  work  has  been  mogt 
creditably  done  during  the  past  years  by  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  and  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Society  for  the  Pr<j- 
vention  of  Tuberculosis.  But  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  the 
work  which  will  be  educational,  preventive,  and  curative  at  the 
same  time,  must  be  done  by  the  State  and  municipal  authorities, 
aided  by  wealthy  and  generous  citizens,  by  creating  and  maintain- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  special  institutions,  sanatortA,* 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  etc.,  for  the  exclusive  treatment  of  tuber- 
culous patients. 

The  need  of  euch  institutions  has  been  demonstrated  again 
and  again;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  this  country  we  have 
fewer  sanatoria  for  tuberculous  patients,  absolutely  and  relatively 
to  our  population  and  to  the  number  of  consumptives,  than  either 
Germany,  England  or  France.  The  only  State  institution  of  tills 
kind  in  America  was  recently  opened  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  with  a 
capacity  of  300  beds,  and  is  called  the  Massachusetts  State  Hos- 
pital for  Consumptives.  The  great  city  of  New  York,  with  its 
10,000  tuberculous  poor,  has  not  enough  accommodation  for  500 
consumptives,  unless  they  are  placed  in  the  general  hospitals, 
where  they  are  ^  a  constant  menace  to  their  fellow  patients 
suffering  from  acute  diseases.  It  is  not  rare  that  a  patient  with 
typhoid  fever,  entering  the  ward  of  a  general  hospital,  leaves  it 
cured  from  that  disease,  but  taking  with  him  from  the  hospital 
the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  the  invasion  of  which  liis  enfeebled 
organism  will  not  withstand.  Still,  there  are  in  this  country  states- 
men, physicians  and  philanthropists  who  doubt  the  need  of  spe- 
cial institutions.  To  such  I  would  suggest  a  visit  to  the  con- 
sumptive poor  in  the  tenement  districts  of  our  large  cities,  and 
to  study  the  hygienic  and  social  conditions  of  these  sufferem  in 
their  surroundings.     Let  them  watch  some  of  the  tubemiloos 

'Contranr  to  the  ouBtoxn  of  many  KmrUflb-speakinR  people,  eipccifinr  iti  th» 

United  Btates,  I  call  theao  Qstablli^bnionta  #ai«afor(a  ■ ■ -«v 

(B&natorlum).  from  sannrt.  Id  bonl.  glvcui  abettor  et)  fil* 

aofltalt."  the  word  used  t;  tbo  oniilnatorof  thia  syKi   I  '.b^ 

word  aaoatarlum,  from  .fanifax,  heulth,  in  usuaUy  empkivtHl  lu  iiaaltiUAt«  a  biaot 
oooaldorod  almply  aa  especially  tioiilthXi  a  faroriie  resort  for  ooavalMooot  patfau. 
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families.     After  lingering  a  year^  either  the  mother  or  father 
^dies  of  consumption,  and  the  remaining  partner,  having  hecome 
ifected  by  nursing  the  companion,  dies  a  year  later,  after  having 
buried  half  of  the  children,  who  have  succumbed  to  tuberculous 
ieningiti3.    I  am  sure  these  visitors  will  emerge  from  the  dark, 
'dreary  rooms  and  the  crowded,  unclean  houses  which  serve  as  hab- 
itations for  millions  of  poor  people,  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
urgent  need  of  measures  to  relieve  these  consumptive  sufferers. 
Ixit  these  doubters  also  experience  the  difficulty  of  gaining  ad- 
mittance as  a  tuberculous  patient  Into  a  general  hospital  supported 
■by  private  charity,  or  lot  Ihem  watch  the  rapid  decline  the  poor 
f  consumptive  often  makes,  even  if  he  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  he  admitted  to  a  general  public  hospital,  and  they  will  become 
iBtill  more  convinced  of  the  urgent  need  of  creating  special  in- 
stitutions for  this  class  of  patients.      It  will  be  clear  to  them 
that  something  must  be  done  in  the  interest  of  the  sick,  as  well 
a&  in  the  interest  of  the  still  healthy  portion  of  the  community. 
But  how  can  this  be  done,  and  done  etfectually  ?    What  class 
of  patients  should  the  State  or  municipality  take  care  of  ?    Only 
the  curable,  or  only  the  incurable  ones  ?     Only  the  poor,  or 
also  those  of  moderate  means  ?    If  any  government  is  in  earnest 
in  its  endeavor  to  combat  tuberculosis  effectually,  besides  its  reg- 
ularly enforced  laws  against  bovine  tuberculosis,  its  thorough, 
hygienic  measures  against  tuberculosis  in  man  through  sanitary 
regulations  and  public  instruction,  it  must  take  upon  itself  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  curable  and  incurable  cases  of  tuber-, 
eulotis  patients,  among  the  poor  and  among  those  of  limited  means. 
I  mean  here  by  limited  means  a  financial  condition  which  does  not 
,  permit  a  tuberculous  patient  to  enter  a  private  sanatorium,  or 
^to  have  at  home  such  medical,  hygienic,  and  dietetic  care  as  will 
[assure  him  the  best  possible  chance  of  recovery. 

The  next  point  to  bo  considered  would  be  how  to  recniit  tlie 
patients,  and  how  to  discriminate  between  the  proper  and  im- 
proper cases. 

In  an  address  which  I  was  invited  to  deliver  recently  be- 
fore the  thirteenth  annual  conference  of  the  State  and  Provin- 
cial Boards  of  Health  of  North  America,*  I  made  the  follow- 
ing saggestions  in  regard  to  these  questions: 


•  "Tlte  8t*t«  attd  Mttnlcip«il  Cam  of  Ooiuramptlyw." 


JUtdloai  Iteport,  Sep- 
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"Just  aa  tbere  exists  in  oeiirly  all  States  or  tnuDlcipatllies,  a  oomtnls- 
Bioa  or  a  namber  of  specinl  examiners,  for  the  purpose  of  determfalDg  who  I 
Is  B  proper  subject  for  State  care  in  an  osylntn  for  the  insane,  so  should 
tbere  exist  a  commission  for  the  determination  of  admission  to  a  municipal 
or  State  institution  for  consumptives.    Such  a  commission,  composed  of  sj 
certain  number  of  general  practitiouera  and  health  officers,  should  be  &ided 
in  its  work  by  the  charity  organizations.    Each  and  every  case  should  be 
Investigated  by  a  combined  committee  of  pbyaiciaoB  and  laymen,  for  thai 
following  purposes : 

"1.  To  determine  the  applicant's  condition  by  a  medical  ezamioatfoo. 

"2.  To  visit  bis  home  If  be  has  been  found  tuberculous,  and  to  in!>titute  i 
such  hygienic  measures  as  seem  neceasacy  (distribution  of  pocket  spittoons,  j 
disinfectants,  etc.;. 

"8.  To  examine  the  other  members  of  the  family,  in  order  to  find  oat  ill 
any  of  them  have  also  contracted  the  disease,  and,  if  so,  to  counsel  proper] 
treatment. 

"4.  To  report  in  full  to  the  sanitary  authorities  ooucerning  the  oondl 
tion  of  the  patient's  dwelling.  Its  renovation  or  even  destruction  may  be- 
come imperative  when  ii  is  evident  that  tulierculosis  has  become  'endemic ' 
there,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  soil  or  to  other  sanitary  defects. 

"5.  To  determine  the  financial  condition,  whether  the  pstient  Is  or  is 
not  able  to  pay,  and  whether  or  not  by  his  being  taken  to  an  inatitutloa  the 
family  will  become  dest'tute. 

"if  the  latter  should  be  the  case,  it  would  become  an  imperative  duty ' 
for  the  municipality  to  provide  for  the  fHmily.    In  many  cases  a  letter  of 
inquiry,  sent  to  the  former  medical  attendant  of  the  patient,  would  materl- j 
ally  aid  the  work  of  the  investigation  committee. 

"Any  Individual  should  have  the  right  to  present  himself  for  ezamlna- ' 
tion,  and  every  physician  should  be  at  liberty  to  recommend  any  person  for 
examination  to  the  board  of  his  precinct  or  district." 

The  institutions  needed  to  carry  out  this  plan  would  be; 

1.  A  centrally  located  reception  hospital  and  dispensary.    The] 
dispensary  should  treat  the  ambulant  luberculuUs  patients,  vhoe*' 
admission  into  the  sanatorium  is  impracticable  or  has  to  be  de- 
layed for  want  of  room.    These  dispeosaries  should  also  serve  the 
patient  discharged  from  the  sanatorium  as  a  place  to  seek  coon- 
Bcl,  and  thus  aid  in  his  continued  improvement  and  g^uard 
the  possibility  of  a  relapse. 

2.  One  or  several  city  sanatoria,  located  in  tJie  putbkirts>, 
if  possible  in  a  somewhat  elevated  region,  where  the  atmosphere  is' 
known  to  be  pure.     Here  all  patients  should  pass  through  4 
preparatory  sojourn  before  being  stnt  to  the  mountain  sanatorium. 
The  more  advanced  cases  would  oil  be  retained  here. 

3.  One  or  several  mountain  sanatoria  at  no  greater  distftnoe 
from  the  city  than  three  or  five  hours  by  rail,  at  ai>    '        '     i£| 
possible  of  between  one  thousand  and  two  thouaand  f>  ^'ot- 
ous  ground,  with  southern  exposure,  as  nearly  as  pomiblo  protected] 
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against  the  coldest  winds  by  higher  mountains,  and  preferably 
eurrounded  by  a  pine  forest.  A  farm  in  the  vicinity,  where  tlie 
thoroughly  convalescent  patients  could  do  light  work,  might  make 
the  institution  in  a  measure  self-supporting.  To  this  place  the 
selected  incipient  and  the  improved  cases  from  the  city  sanator- 
ium should  be  sent  to  complete  their  cure.  To  the  mountain 
sanatorium  there  shouJd  also  be  attached  a  department  for  chil- 
dren suffering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

4.  Several  seaside  sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  children  af- 
flicted with  tuberculous  diseasea  of  the  joints  and  other  tuber- 
culous (scrofulous)  manifestations. 

5.  A  maternity  sanatorium  where  tuberculous  mothers  should 
be  received  a  few  months  previous  to  their  confinement  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  best  hygienic  and  dietetic  care.  They  should  also 
remain  in  the  sanatorium  for  some  time  after  childbirth.  It  is 
only  by  taking  away  these  mothers  from  their  unsanitary  tenement 

lomes,  and  placing  them  under  constant  medical  supervision  in 
ich  an  institution,  some  time  before  and  after  their  couiine- 
inent»  that  the  fearful  mortality  among  tuberculous  mothers  after 
childbirth  can  be  reduced. 

The  beneficial  effect  on  the  woman's  and  child's  constitu- 
tion* through  such  an  arrangement  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Leaving  aside  the  physical  well  being  thus  largely  assured  to 
mother  and  child  at  a  period  when  their  organisms  need  the  most 
tender  care,  the  hygienic  training  -which  the  mother  will  have 
received  in  such  an  institution  will  be  of  lasting  utility  to  herself 
and  child,  to  the  family  and  to  the  community. 

These  maternity  sanatoria  need  not  be  situated  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  city.  All  that  would  bo  essential  is  that  they 
should  be  erected  on  good  porous  grouLud,  preferably  somewhat 
elevated,  and  in  a  locality  where  the  atmosphere  is  aa  pure  as 
possible.  The  buildings  should  be  constructed  according  to  the 
principles  of  modem  obstetrical  science  and  modern  phthisio- 
therapy.  The  physician  in  charge  should  be  experienced  in  both 
thfso  branches  of  medicine. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be 
of  treating  tuberculous  patients 
id  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
they  will  have  to  live  and  work 
health.    My  reasons  for  advocating  such  principles  are  founded  on 


seen  that  I  am  in  favor 
near  their  homes,  and 
climate  as  that  in  which 
after   their   restoration   to 
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the  experiences  of  all  modem  phthisio-therapexitlsts,  who  ba^ 
demonstrated  that  the  hygienic  and  dietetic  treatment  in  specia 
sanatoria  is  feasible  and  successful  in  nearly  all  cUmatefl.    1  knovr 
from  personal  observation  that  cures  of  pulmonary  tuberculosiaj 
effected  in  our  ordinary  home  climates,  wliich  are  on  the  aver- 
age not  conoidered  as  especially  favorable  to  this  class  of  sufler- 
ers,  have  been  more  lasting  and  more  assured  than  cures  ol 
tained  in  more  genial  climes.    And,  with  all  due  deference  to  the^ 
opinion  of  others,  I  do  not  believe  there  exists  any  climate  which 
has  a  specific  curative  quality  for  any  fornix  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis.   Climate  can  only  be  considered  as  a  more  or  lesa  valu- 
able adjuvant  in  the  treatment  of  consumption,  but  not  a  specific* 

It  is,  furthermore,  my  firm  con^•iction  that  for  social  and  ecc 
nomic  reasons  the  majority  of  tuberculous  patients  will  have  to  be 
treated  near  their  homes.    Only  by  adhering  to  this  principle  can] 
we  expect  to  cope  successfully  with  tuberculosis — this  disease  of] 
all  climes,  but  which  is  most  prevalent  in  large  centres  of  popu- 
lation,  where  civilization  has   seemingly  attained   the  highc^tj 
standard. 

That  from  the  presence  of  properly  conducted  sanatoria  fotj 
consumptives  not  the  least  danger  can  arise  to  the  locality  whei 
such  institutions  may  be  placed,  I  have  demonstrated  in  several  ol 
my  previous  writings,*  from  the  official  statistics  concerning  the' 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  for  forty  and  for  one  hundred  years, 
respectively,  before  and  after  the  establishment  of  a  sanatoria  fot 
consumptives  in  certain  villages  in  Germany.    I  will  only  suui-^ 
marize  these  statistics  here. 

In  the  two  villages,  Goerbersdorf  and  Falkenstein,  where  fiv< 
of  the  largest  sanatoria  are  situated,  the  mortality  from  tnber-l 
culosifl  has  actually  decreased  among  the  village  people  more] 
rapidly  and  more  largely  than  anywhere  else,  it  being  now  one-] 
third  less  than  before  the  establishment  of  those  institutions. 
Thus  we  see  that  properly  conducted  sanatoria  for  consumptive 
not  only  serve  as  hygienic  educators  to  individuals  and  familieStJ 
but  as  instructors  in  hygiene  to  whole  communities.    The  exam- 
ple in  scrupulous  cleanliness  set  by  employees  and  inmat*.^  of  such^ 
sanatoria  thus  bears  the  best  fruits.    For,  in  reality,  pulmuoary 
tuberculosis  is  not  a  contagious  disease;  the  -'o^^'  ^  ptr  w,  thci 
touch  of  the  invalid,  is  not  capable  of  traiv  the  dij^eaAe;] 


•  '•  Atb  Sanatoria  tor  Conmmptlvw  n  Danij^r  to  ihr  Ni  u-i:i'<  rJuxkl  I 
lUcord,  Oou>ber3.  UM;  Bevutde  la  Tuberculopt,  Cul*.  Vol.  llJ..  ^'P- 
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it  is  the  ignorant,  unclean,  or  helpless  patient,  who,  by  his  mode  of 
disposing  of  his  expectorations,  endangers  the  life  of  others.  The 
breath  of  a  consumptive  is  not  to  be  feared,  it  does  not  contain 
the  tubercle  bacilli,  nor  its  spores,  nor  other  dangerous  organisms. 
Thus  it  is  more  correct  to  call  pulmonary  tuberculosis  only  a 
highly  communicable  disease,  and  we  repeat,  from  living  or  coming 
in  contact  with  a  clean,  conscientious,  tuberculous  invalid,  nothing 
whatsoever  is  to  be  feared.  At  that  excellent  American  institu- 
tion, the  Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium  at  Saranac  Lake,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Trudeau,  not  one  of  the  nurses 
or  medical  attendants  who  have  worked  in  it  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  ever  contracted  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

To  create  the  large  number  of  institutions  needed  to  combat 
tuberculosis  by  isolating  the  hopeless  cases  in  special  hospitals, 
and  sending  the  curable  ones  to  sanatoria,  the  State  and  muni- 
cipal funds  are  scarcely  sufficient  at  present.  While  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  respective  authorities  will  do  their  share,  the  need 
of  a  nimiber  of  large  sanatoria  in  this  country  is  so  great  that 
we  must  appeal  to  the  wealthy  and  philanthropic  citizens  to  come 
to  our  aid  in  establishing  sanatoria  for  the  consumptive  poor. 

In  England,  Germany  and  France  the  government  has  created 
some  institutions,  but  the  majority  of  the  sanatoria  existing  in 
these  countries  have  been  created  and  are  maintained  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  individuals.  Recently,  in  England,  the  l^rince  of  Wales 
has  given  the  matter  his  attention.  He  presided  over  the  first 
meeting  held  at  Marlborough  House,  a  few  weeks  ago,  for  creating 
and  maintaining  sanatoria  for  the  consumptive  poor.  Some  of 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the 
Empress  of  Germany,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Saxony, 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  young  Queen  of  Holland,  have 
placed  the  sanatoria  for  the  consumptive  poor  under  their  high 
protection,  and  have  opened  their  private  purses  for  their  support. 
The  nobility  and  the  leaders  in  finance,  art,  and  literature  have 
\>een  eager  to  imitate  the  noble  example  set  by  their  sovereigns,  and 
they,  too,  have  given  freely  toward  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  such  institutions. 

Shall  this  great  country,  with  all  its  wealth,  with  its  many 
generous  and  patriotic  philanthropists,  remain  behind  in  the  on- 
vmrd  march  of  effort  to  eradicate  a  disease  to  which  rich  and 
poor,  old  and  young,  fall  victims  by  thousands  every  year  ?    In 
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no  other  country  has  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  diminished  in 
such  a  marvelous  way  as  in  England,  where  special  hospitals  for 
consumptives  have  been  flourishing  for  over  fifty  years.  The 
death  rate  per  million  of  the  population  of  England  ond  Wales 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  in  the  years  named  as  follows: 
1870 , ,..,    .  J,410 

1880 1.800 

1890 .   ,  l,a»8 

1896 1.807 

Every  consumptive  taken  from  the  tcncmeur  districts  to  l" 
Mnatorium  or  special  hospital  to  be  cured,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
isolation,  means  a  suppression  of  a  centre  of  infection.     Every 
"tuberculous  patient  cured  means  another  breadwinner  and  use- 
ful citizen,  who  might  have  become  otherwise  a  public  charge. 

The  cxirability  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  demonstrated 
every  day.  The  most  frequent  and  most  certain  cures  are  oli- 
tained  by  the  hygienic,  dietetic,  and  educational  treatment  in 
sanatoria;  that  is  to  say,  institutions  where  the  opeu  air  treatment^ 
the  best  food,  and  the  thorough  hygienic  management  con-stitute 
the  main  factors  of  therapeutics.  Here  the  patient  is  not  only 
cured,  but  taught  how  to  remain  well,  and  how  not  to  infect 
others. 

The  average  results  obtained  in  sanatoria  for  early  cases  on> 
lifty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  euros;  for  the  more  advanced  they 
vary  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  If  I  ftpi)ly  Vaughan's 
estimate  for  189G  to  1899,  I  may  say  that,  of  the  seventy  million 
people  living  to-day  in  the  United  States,  ten  million  or  more 
will  die  of  tuberculr».<;is,  unless  somothing  is  done  to  provcnt  it 

There  is  mucli  that  can  and  shouhl  be  done.  L«t  our  states- 
men work  to  create  a  department  of  public  health  at  Washington, 
with  full  power  to  combat  bovine  tuberculosis.    Let  our  i  .al 

authorities,  with  strict  but  humane  laws,  reduce  the  ilar  _  iie 

transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  man  to  man.  Let  statesmen, 
municipal  autliorities,  physicians,  and  philanthn:  '  lite  to 

establish  sanatoria  ami  kiudretl  institutions  for  (■  us  jw- 

tients,  especially  for  the  poorer  classes,  for  from  these  arises  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  public  health.  Then  with  the  dawn  of 
a*new  century  we  may  hope  to  sec  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
tuberculosis  problem  in  the  United  States. 

S.  A.  Kkopf. 
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ARMY. 


When  colored  troops  were  enrolled,  soon  after  tlie  close  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  the  Southern  States  were  in  a  chaotic  con- 
dition. Troops  occupied  the  strategic  centres,  and  "  carpet  bag  " 
politicians  and  adventurers  swarmed  into  the  conquered  territory, 
their  thirst  for  money  making  them  willing  to  risk  somewhat  of 
safety  in  order  to  arrive  early  upon  the  field  to. reap  the  harvest 
that  cruel  war  had  placed  within  their  reach.  The  negroes,  freed 
from  slavery  and  intoxicated  with  the  license  which  they  knew 
not  how  to  use  reasonably,  were  ready  for  almost  anything  except 
wage  labor. 

The  war  being  at  an  end,  the  profession  of  arms,  with  the 
showy  uniform  and  military  pomp,  offered  them  a  tempting  ex- 
perience. To  recruit  a  colored  regiment  was  therefore  not  a  very 
difficult  undertaking,  especially  so  when  ignorance  and  savagery 
were  no  bar  to  acceptance  by  the  recruiting  officers.  Hundreds 
of  freed  negroes  flocked  to  the  recruiting  stations  and  were  quick- 
ly transformed  into  recruits  for  the  United  States  colored  regi- 
ments. The  fiat  had  gone  forth  that  the  freed  men  were  no 
longer  to  be  merely  enrolled  as  soldiers  to  do  duty  as  teamsters 
for  the  quartermaster's  department,  but  that  they  were  to  appear 
as  soldiers,  drill,  and  do  guard  duty,  with  equal  rights  with  the 
white  veterans  of  the  late  war.  In  compliance  with  this  idea,  an 
expedition  assembled  and  marched  westward  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  in  the  early  spring  of  1867,  over  the  Santa  F6 
trail,  through  the  "  great  deserts,"  which  were  then  occupied  by 
the  active  and  warlike  Indians.  Their  advent  astonished  everyone. 
Th«  frontiersmen  looked  upon  them  as  a  military  caricature,  the 
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fruit  of  some  political  deal,  unexplained  and  unreasonable.  The 
ofticcra  detailed  to  perve  with  thoui  were  half  aehamed  to  have  it 
known.  The  while  soldiers  who  came  in  contact  with  these  re- 
cent slaves,  now  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  regular  armr,  felt 
insulted  and  injured;  and  tlioir  rodskiu  adversaries  heaped  de- 
rision upon  the  negroes  by  taunts  and  jests,  and  loudly  called 
them  "  Buffalo  Soldiers,"  and  declared  they  were  "  heap  bad 
medicine"  because  they  could  not  and  would  not  scalp  them. 

Such  was  the  very  unpromising  advent  of  colored  troops  to  do 
service  as  soldiers  on  equal  terms  with  regular  veterans.  A  de- 
tachment of  this  regiment  was  ordered  on  duty  at  Fort  Craig, 
New  Mexico,  and  shortly  after  their  relief  from  quart erma&ter'B 
duty  they  were,  to  the  astonishment  and  disgust  of  tlie  white 
troops,  detailed  for  guard  duty.  This  was  more  than  the  white 
soldiers  could  endure,  and  so  general  and  open  was  the  opposi- 
tion that  a  condition  of  things  bordering  on  mutiny  resulted. 
Great  anxiety  exi*Jted  among  the  olFicers  aa  to  the  outcome^  and 
the  gravest  fears  were  entertained. 

The  threat*  of  vengeance  against  the  "  nigger  soldiers'*  wore 
so  openly  nmde  in  the  hwiring  of  officers  that  bloodshed  was  seri- 
ously anticipated,  and  carne.it  consultations  concerning  poS'tpon- 
ing  the  colored  guard  detail  were  held.  It  was  finally  decided, 
however,  that  the  colored  new  guard  should  march  on  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  when  guard  mount  sounded  the  entire  garrison  was  in 
a  state  of  anxiety  never  before'eiperienced.  The  old  guard  was 
assembled  and  instructed  and  warned,  the  men  listening  in  sullen 
flUence.  Never  before  had  it  been  necessary  for  their  officers  lo 
appeal  to  them.  They  had  served  long  and  well  together;  and  re- 
spect and  confidence  were  genuinely  entertained  for  each  other  to 
a  degree  almost  unlcnown  among  the  troops  cast  of  the  ^r---'"-  -r-pj. 
These  veteran  Indian  fighters  would  follow  their  ofli  cr- 

fully  and  persistently  through  any  danger  or  hardship,  hut  wh«n 
it  came  to  being  "  obliged  to  salute  a  nigger  in  uniform  "  their 
proud  soldierly  spirits  rebelled  at  the  thought,  and  they  muitered 
openly  their  intense  aversion  to  this  innovation.    The  music  of 

guard  mount  sounded  shrill  and  forbidding;  thi^  '    '^  "  in 

with  a  sullen  determination  on  their  faces  aa  if  t  ,.titj 

to  take  part  in  a  critical  event  in  their  military  career.     The  new ! 
guard  marched  on  in  a  shoffling,  ghamefaoed  way.  &«  if  they  too 
wished  it  were  over.    As  they  came  near  the  old  guard,  ererrone  l 
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watched  to  see  what  would  happen.    Lieutenant ,  whose 

commands  had  always  been  obeyed  in  the  past  with  cheerful  mili- 
tary promptness,  took  a  hasty  look  at  the  set  faces  of  his  men  a? 
the  black  detail  approached.    The  time  had  come. 

"  Present  arms  ! "  he  ordered,  as  the  guard  reached  the  salut- 
ing point,  but  not  a  veteran  moved  a  muscle,  and  the  black  detail 
passed  without  any  other  recognition  than  the  soldierly  salute  of 
the  oflBcers'  swords.  A  consultation  was  held,  and  the  white  sol- 
diers were  warned  that  their  conduct  would  be  regarded  as  mu- 
tinous if  they  continued  to  disobey  orders. 

Again  the  black  detail  marched  past,  and  again  the  order  was 
disobeyed;  not  a  rifle  stirred  from  the  shoulder.  The  command- 
ing oflBcer  now  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  delivered  to  his  vet- 
eran soldiers  a  sharp  and  stinging  rebuke.  His  decided  and  harsh 
tones  concealed  the  sympathy  he  felt  in  his  heart.  He  had  his 
duty  to  discharge,  and  he  informed  the  men  whom  he  had  led  in 
battle,  and  who  had  never  failed  him,  that  if  they  refused  to 
salute  the  new  guard,  they  would  be  relieved  and  taken  to  the 
post  flagstaff,  and  tied  up  by  their  thumbs  until  they  consented 
to  give  the  required  salute. 

This  was  the  climax.  The  whole  garrison  was  in  a  fever  heat 
of  excitement.  Would  these  brave  fellows  yield?  Would  men 
who  had  records  such  as  theirs  in  the  Indian  War,  and  who  had 
never  quailed  in  danger,  give  way  at  the  threat  of  cruel  physical 
torture  ? 

Once  more  the  blacks  were  moving  rapidly  to  the  saluting  line. 
For  the  third  time,  the  rifles  of  the  old  guard  were  at  the  shoul- 
ders. 

"  Present  arras  ! "  rang  out  clear  and  distinct,  but  not  a  rifle 
moved.  That  settled  it.  The  men  were  dismissed,  and  as  pris- 
oners marched  to  the  flagstaff.  Around  their  thumbs  the  cruel 
cords  were  tied,  and  they  were  hoisted  upward  until  only  the  toes 
touched  the  ground.  There  was  no  word  of  protest,  no  look  of 
anger.  Proudly  and  firmly,  as  if  in  Indian  torture,  they  endured 
the  ignominy  and  pain  of  their  position.  Their  officers  were 
with  them,  beseeching  them  to  yield.  The  pain  became  more  and 
more  insufferable;  they  almost  fainted.  One  of  the  officers  sug- 
gested to  the  men  that  they  could  pretend  to  yield,  agreeing  to 
"nlnte  the  uniform  of  the  United  States,  even  if  home  by  a  nig- 
fBT.**  This  gave  a  chance  for  compromise,  the  cruel  cords  wer« 
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severed,  and  the  brave  veterans  were  released.   They  were  too 
and  injured  to  hold  a  rifle  then,  but  it  was  agreed  that  thereafte 
miJitary  courtesy  should  be  shown  to  those  wearing  the  imifonn. 

This  incident  at  Fort  Craig  illustrates  the  discord  wliich  the! 
existed  between  the  white  and   colored  troops  of  the   regalt 
army. 

South  of  Fort  Craig,  beyond  the  river,  stretched  the  lonel 
desert  known  as  the  Joniada  del  Muerto,  or  Journey  of  Deatt 
Ninety-nine  miles,  without  wood,  water,  or  grass,  leads  thj 
.straight  road  to  Fort  Selden.  Here  another  deUchment  of 
37th  was  stationed.  Continuing  the  march,  the  remaining  d< 
tachments  pushed  on  through  sixty-five  miles  of  desert  to  Foi 
Cummings,  N.  M.,  where  they  relieved  the  garrison,  consisting 
two  companies  of  the  125th  U.  S.  Colored  Volunteer  Infantry] 
Here,  isolated  in  the  desert,  stood  a  fortress  built  of  adobe, 
was  designed  by  General  McClcllan,  and  was  constructed  witi 
strong  wails  completely  surrounding  the  garrison  buildings,  a  fea^ 
ture  quite  uncommon  among  the  so-called  Western  forts.  Ocni 
erally  speaking,  the  forts  of  the  frontier  are  merely  collections 
buildings  about  an  oblong  space,  which  serves  as  parade  ground. 

To  the  north  of  Fort  Cummings,  Coolcs  Peak  rose  in  ita  ina«5 
jestic  grandeur,  and,  beyond,  the  canon  extended  away  for  miU 
Through  this  a  road  led  in  the  direction  of  the  Rio  Aliembrea 
twenty  miles  away.  But  to  the  west  and  southwest  stretched  th| 
limitless  prairie,  dreary  and  desolate.  The  only  green  things  riiw 
ble  in  the  landscape  were  the  few  stunted  trees  at  the  spring,  half 
way  between  the  Fort  and  the  entrance  to  Cook's  Caiiou.  AfU 
marching  for  days  and  weeks  through  an  enemy's  country,  wit 
the  rough  mess-kit  of  a  campaigner,  ^ith  the  horror  of  a  vt^ita^ 
tion  of  cholera,  to  which  their  brave  surgeon  and  lus  wife  fe 
victims,  these  ignorant  colored  soldiers,  who  had  been  buoyc 
witli  delusive  hopes  on  leaving  the  fertile  lands  of  Georgia,  foun( 
thfinselves  in  this  dreary,  prison-like  abode,  exposed  to  all  tbi 
discomforts  of  a  home  in  the  desert,  and  to  all  the  dangers  of 
powerful  tribe  of  merciless  Apaches,  forever  on  the  war}»ath.  II 
was  enougli  to  sadden  the  hearts  of  the  best  white  troops,  and  i( 
is  no  wonder  that  dissatisfaction  rapidly  spread,  until  in  their  unJ 
disciplined  state  a  mutinous  spirit  developrd. 

The    veteran    volunteers,    with    their    gallant    officerH, 
marched  away;  and,  with  the  exception  of  their  own  ofDccn 
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juad  of  the  3d  U.  S.  regular  cavalry,  there  were  no  white  men 
to  give  their  influence  towards  preserving  order. 

In  the  enrly  flays  of  colored  troops  in  the  regiilnr  army,  it  was 
essential,  to  get  the  best  results,  that  they  should  serve  witli  white 
troops,  80  that  discipline  could  be  enforced  when  necessary.  It 
a  decidedly  risky  experiment  to  attempt  making  soldiers  of 
ih  people.  They  needed  the  object  lesson  of  contact  with  white 
troops.  Naturally  of  an  imitative  disposition,  the  colored  man 
took  the  white  soldier  as  his  pattern,  carefully  watching  every  ges- 
ture anil  movement  with  inquisitive  concern,  Recruited  from  the 
most  dangerous  and  shiftless  of  the  freed  negroes,  they  were  nat- 
urally lazy,  and  disinclined  to  do  the  work  required  of  them.  They 
spent  all  their  leisure  time  in  gambling,  drinking  and  quarrelling. 
Every  possible  punishment  employed  in  the  discipline  of  frontier 
posts  was  inflicted  upon  them.  They  were  stood  on  barrels,  they 
were  "  bucked  ''  and  gagged,  they  were  marched  about  the  garri- 

with  heavy  planks  tied  to  their  backs,  bearing  the  word  "  gara- 

*Wer  "  in  chalk.    Everything  was  done  to  discipline  them,  every 

means  taken  to  make  soldiers  of  them.     But  so  rapidly  did  the 

mutinous  spirit  develop  in  the  command,  that  only  by  the  merest 

chance  was  a  tragedy  averted. 

Through  the  confession  of  a  servant  it  was  discovered  that 
these  colored  men  had  entered  into  a  plot  to  kill  every  white  man 
in  the  garrison,  to  capture  the  horses  and  such  property  a.s  they 
might  desire,  and  to  carry  off  the  officers'  wives  as  their  slaves. 
The  details  were  so  completed  that  every  match  was  to  be  damp- 
ened 80  that  no  light- could  be  made,  and  the  caps  were  to  he  re- 
moved from  every  revolver. 

With  remarkable  coolness,  the  officers  prepared  to  face  the 
terrible  situation.  A  rumor  was  purposely  circulated  that  the 
paymaster  had  arrived.  The  colored  soldiers  were  ordered  tts  be 
CDiUitered  on  the  parade  without  arms.  It  had  been  previously  ar- 
ranged that  tbe  squad  of  white  cavalry  were  to  secretly  occupy 
the  quarters  of  the  colored  men  and  to  prevent  at  all  hazards  their 
rctumiDg  to  secure  their  rifles.  The  cannon  had  been  loaded  to 
the  mu7.zle  with  grape  and  canister,  and  two  of  the  officers  de- 
tailed to  turn  them  upon  the  mutineers  should  occasion  require. 
.The  commanding  officer,  with  the  officers  and  white  non-coramis- 
irs  of  tin  i>,  appeared  before  the  command,  and 

lo  lluiii  r  plot  had  been  fully  discovered;  and 
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THE  AWAKENING  OF  CHINA.* 

BY  THB   BXV.  JUDSOIT  SMITH,  D.D.,  FOREIGN  SECBE'f  ABT  OF  THB 
AHBBIGAN  BOABD  OF  COMHISSIONBKS  FOR  FORBIGN  MISSIONS. 


Nothing  can  be  more  fascinating  than  the  stirring  of  new 
life  in  a  great  nation  or  group  of  nations.  The  Crusades  belong 
to  the  Heroic  Age  of  Europe,  when  a  common  impulse  of  faith 
and  adventure  swept  over  Latin  Christendom  and  precipitated 
great  armies  of  Europeans  upon  the  Holy  Land  and  the  East, 
and  sent  a  reflex  wave  of  superior  culture  and  widening  horizons 
over  the  new  nations  of  the  West.  The  Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  the  awakening  of  Europe  to  new  thoughts 
and  life  and  hope,  and  called  out  heroic  deeds  and  movements 
of  deepest  import  among  the  nations.  No  part  of  English  history 
is  so  attractive,  reveals  the  greatness  of  the  people  so  clearly,  or 
gave  to  English  institutions  so  sure  a  hold  upon  liberty  and 
righteousness,  as  the  epoch  of  the  Puritan  Revolution.  That 
greatest  of  modem  states  is  still  living  in  the  strength  of  those 
heroic  days.  A  new  sense  of  national  unity,  consecrated  to  liberty, 
sprang  into  quick  and  conscious  being  in  the  war  for  the  Union 
and  is  still  the  dominant  note  in  our  national  life. 

Daring  the  last  thirty  years,  Japan  has  emerged,  or,  come  forth 
from  its  seclusion,  put  off  its  outworn  institutions,  renewed  its  life 
and  set  out  on  a  national  career  full  of  noble  aspirations  and  of 
wonderful  resources.  And  the  spectacle  has  commanded  the  admir- 
ing attention  of  the  civilized  world.  In  spite  of  events  in  Europe 
and  America  of  the  deepest  import  and  the  most  surprising  sweep, 
this  Sunrise  Empire  has  held  the  eyes  and  fascinated  the  thoughts 
of  the  nations,  and  has  found  a  frank  and  hearty  welcome  as  she 
has  sued  for  a  place  in  the  circle  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  age. 

*ms  article  la  bftsed  upon  a  visit  to  China  made  b7  the  aatbor  during  tbepaat 
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And  now,  after  the  Bleep  of  centuries,  we  look  upon  the  awak- 
ening of  China,  the  stir  of  new  life  among  her  rulers,  the  impac^ 
of  new  forces  upon  her  social  and  intellectual  iniftitutions.  It  Ua 
been  long  in  coming,  many  obstacles  have  been  encountered^  manjj 
more  yet  remain  to  be  overcome:  but  the  crisis  is  at  hand,  an( 
the  movement  has  begun.  The  forces  that  have  wrought  to  thij 
end  have  come  from  many  sources,  some  without,  some  witbiql 
they  have  worked  without  collusion,  without  mutual  recognition, 
but  they  have  conspired  to  one  end. 

The  contact  and  encroachment  of  foreign  powers  by  conunei 
and  by  war;  the  travels  and  studies  of  leading  Chinese  in  foreigi 
lands;  the  natural  effects  of  freer  diplomatic  intercourse  witi 
other  nations;  the  long,  widely  spread,  persistent  and  incrcaal 
influence  of  Western  missionaries,  teaching,  embodying  and  cxJ 
emplifying  their  faith  and  mental  culture  and  spiritual  life;  these 
and  things  like  these,  have  wrought  their  work  and  reinfor 
each  other,  and  made  a  steadily  deepening  impression  upon  iht 
mind  and  heart  of  this  vast  people.  And,  at  last,  the  wjir  wit! 
Japan,  so  brilliantly  successful  on  the  one  side,  so  humiliating 
and  stunning  on  the  other  side,  made  further  inaction  imposaiblt 
let  loose  the  convictions  slowly  gathering  strength,  and  demon* 
strated  that  new  ideas,  new  forces,  new  modes  of  life,  must  com< 
or  the  nation  sink  in  ruin.  The  shock,  though  rude,  was  nec€ 
sary  and  wholesome,  and  we  are  looking  upon  its  first  results. 

It  would  be  folly  to  say  that  all  the  attention  now  given  t<l 
China  and  the  unfolding  of  her  destiny  is  disinterested;  i>' 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  are  more  bent  on  making  lli 
fortunes  than  on  aiding  China  in  her  need,  on  guarding  their  01 
Blanding  and  future  than  on  maint-jiining  any  interest  of  Chii 
Keverthcless,  the  spectacle  of  China's  awakening,  which  is  an  ojhm 
fact,  commands  the  eyes  and  thoughts  of  Europe  and  America 
JKvcn  though  the  movement  is  at  the  beginning  and  it  ' 
doubtful  whether  the  Celestial  Empire  can  retain  her  an  yi 

and  indeitendeni  development,  we  cannot  turn  away  our  eje*,  or 
draw  off  our  thoughts,  or  cease  to  speculate,  to  hope,  to  fear,  as 
we  consider  what  issues  are  involved  and  what  tlm  ntrtcc 
may  be. 

This  world-wide  interest  is  only  just  and  ni 
remember  the  territory  involved,  more  than  fiu! 
miles,  fronting  the  eea  by  a  coast  line  of  three  thousand  miU 
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within  the  temperate  zone,  of  singular  variety,  fertility  and  re- 
sources; when  we  recall  the  people,  four  hundred  millions  of 
soals,  one-fourth  of  the  human  race,  a  people  of  great  powers, 
noble  history  and  rare  endurance;  when  we  note  these  tilings,  it 
is  not  strange  that  our  minds  are  fascinated  a*  the  destiny  of  this 
great  land  and  people  unfolds  before  our  very  eyes.  No  drama  of 
deeper  meaning  or  wider  interest  has  ever  been  enacted  on  the 

it  atage  of  the  world's  history,  and  in  few  has  the  stake  of 
ler  nations  been  so  great. 

The  political  elements  that  enter  into  the  movement  are  only 
a  part  of  the  whole;  the  question  at  issue  is  not  simply  who  is  to 
possess  the  soil  and  rule  the  people  of  China.  Wliat  are  the 
Chinefie  to  become,  what  part  are  they  to  play  in  the  future,  what 
share  are  they  to  have  in  the  life  and  intercourse  and  thoughts 
of  coming  ages  ?  It  were  strange,  indeed,  if  questions  like  these 
were  not  to  stir  our  liearts  and  touch  our  minds  with  an  enduring 
intereat.  For  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  a  common  life,  and 
share  a  common  destin)'.  No  nation  liveth  to  itself,  and  no  nation 
dieth  to  itself.  It  deeply  concems  America,  England,  Russia, 
Germany,  France,  what  becomes  of  China  and  her  hundreds  of 
millions;  in  truth,  these  nations,  severally  and  together,  have  no 
snutll  share  in  determining  the  fortimos  of  this  oriental  world. 

Many  things  conspire  to  show  that  the  old  order  is  changing, 
that  a  new  hfe  is  rising  in  this  land  of  seeming  stagnation  and 
deotb.  Some  of  them  are  due  to  outside  forces  acting  upon  the 
government  or  the  people,  some  spring  from  within,  from  new 
ihoaghl.s  and  hojK*  that_agitate  the  foremost  minds  of  the  land. 
First  among  these,  we  note  the  opening  railways  in  different 
|0f  the  Empire.  The  time  is  not  remote  when  the  effort 
a  railway  in  China  was  mot  by  popular  uprising  and  the 

iplcie  demolition  of  everything  connected  with  the  enterprise. 
But  that  time  is  forever  past,  and  the  hand  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment would  sternly  crush  any  popular  attack  upon  the  railways 
now  building  or  in  actual  operation.  A  road  three  hundred  miles 
in  '  '  From  Peking  to  Tientsin  and  thence  to  the  sea,  and  to 
ex  t:oal  mines  in  the  nortlieast,  has  been  built  for  some 

yeurUp  nais  many  trains  a  day  and  carries  thousands  of  passengers, 
native  and  foreign.  A  line  connecting  with  this,  from  Peking  to 
pACiting-fu,  a  ljundred  and  ten  miles,  has  just  been  completed 
■nd  put  into  operation.    Shanghai  is  now  connected  with  its  sea- 
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port,  Woosvmg,  by  rail.    Many  other  lines  are  projected,  and  aot 
of  them  are  sure  to  be  built;  from  Paoting-fu  eight  hundr 
southward  to  Hankow,  an  inf^erior  trunk  line,  connecting  t 
tai  with  the  rich  and  populous  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang;  fror 
Hankow  nine  hundred  niih's  southward  a  continuation  of  thi 
trunk  line  from  Peking  to  Canton  through  the  very  heart  of  th^ 
Empire;  from  Paoting-fu  some  five  hundred  miles  westward  to  th« 
vast  coal  measures  and  iron  mines  of  Shaasi,  giving  these  minera 
riches  access  to  the  sea  and  to  many  other  provinces;  from  Tien- 
tsin  five  hundred  miles  southeastward  to  Chin  Kiang,  traversitij 
the  fertile  and  crowded  province  of  Shantung;  from  Peking  thre< 
hundred  milesj  northeast  to  New  Chwang,  connecting  with  th« 
great  Russian  transcontinental  line.    It  is  foreign  capital  that  t| 
building  these  extensive  lines;  but  the  Chinese  government  favor 
the  enterprises  and  forbids  popular  mole&tation.     Nothing  indi- 
cates more  sensibly  the  awakening  of  the  nation,  nothing  aidi 
and  Intensifies  it  more  directly.     The  straight  lines  of  the  iron^ 
road  will  compel  a  readjustment  and  limitation  of  the  almost 
omnipresent  cemeteries  of  China,  and  will  j)ay  small  respect  U>  the 
sensibilities  of  the  Dragon  god  out-^ftretched  beneath  the  ground; 
the  shriek  of  the  whistle,  the  roar  of  the  trains,  will  break  ellccta-i 
ally  the  sleep  of  ages,  and  will  set  the  pulses  of  the  people  beatinf 
to  new  feelings  and  purposes;  travel  will  widen  the  thoughts  of 
men,  and  correct  ignorance  and  cement  a  real  unity  of  life  aat 
interest  between  all  parts  of  the  laud.    The  navigation  by  steam' 
craft  of  the  great  interior  waterways  of  China,  which  is  all 
revolutionizing  passenger  traffic  and  the  transportation  of  fre 
still  further  serves  the  some  purpose  and  belongs  to  the  eame 
order  of  things. 

Closely  related  to  this  quickening  of  communication  is  thi 
introduction  of  manufactures  and  mining  operations.     A 
dozen  cotton  mills,  in  dimensions  like  those  of  Lowell  and  Man< 
Chester,  running  with  full  power  night  and  day,  are  already  ii 
operation  at  Shanghai,  a  significant  beginning  of  new  indnstrii 
in  the  Empire.    An  Anglo-Italian  syndi         "       obtnincd 
ceesion  for  exploiting  the  vn^t  coal  mcM  nd  iron  i 

Shansi;  and  the  railway  projected  thence  to  Paoting-fu  will 
their  products  to  the  markets  of  the  world.    Fm.  :ui«i 

enterprise  are  also  occupied  with  these  undert;i  ■•      tl 

create  a  great  demand  for  native  labor,  they  will  multiply 
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rewards  of  labor  and  the  comforts  of  life  on  a  wide  scale;  they  are 
an  incessant  assault  upon  ignorance,  and  a  spur  to  mental  activity 
and  life.  That  they  can  exist  at  all  is  clear  proof  that  a  new 
spirit  has  come  over  the  land;  their  continued  existence  and 
growth  must  shatter  superstition  in  its  very  centres  and  give  the 
nation  a  forward  impulse. 

A  second  interesting  fact  is  the  appearance  of  schools  of  high 
grade,  recognized,  if  not  supported,  by  the  government,  in  which 
English  is  taught,  and  Western  science  and  history  form  a  part 
of  the  curriculum.  The  Imperial  University  at  Tientsin  is  an 
example,  where  the  president  and  two  of  the  professors  are  Ameri- 
cans, and  where  two  hundred  and  fifty  students  are  gathered 
from  many  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  subjected  to  a  discipline 
essentially  the  same  as  that  which  is  given  in  the  colleges  of  our 
land.  A  school  of  high  grade  for  Chinese  girls  has  recently  been 
organized  at  Shanghai,  where  English  and  science  will  be  taught, 
with  a  foreign  lady  as  principal  and  missionary  ladies  in  the 
Board  of  Counsel.  These  schools  are  of  recent  origin,  and  denote 
the  heightened  esteem  in  which  the  outside  world  is  held,  and 
are  the  open  windows  through  which  the  light  of  the  world's  best 
culture  and  civilization  is  streaming  in. 

Another  interesting  sign  of  the  times,  closely  related  to  this, 
is  the  desire  for  Western  learning,  and  the  growth  in  the  number 
of  educated  Chinese  who  are  reading  Western  books.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Emperor  has  ordered  to  be  brought  to  the  palace 
everything  published  by  the  mission  presses  in  the  Empire — the 
Bible,  school  books  in  science  and  history,  and  other  specimens  of 
the  world's  literature — and  that  he  has  read  these  books.  Not  a 
few  of  the  men  high  in  government  circles  are  seeking  eagerly 
for  the  knowledge  which  the  literature  of  the  world  conveyii,  and 
are  keeping  pace  with  the  progressive  thought  of  the  times.  Even 
in  the  anti-foreign  province  of  Hunan  officials  are  found  who  are 
caught  with  the  new  learning  and  are  eager  to  explore  its  treasures 
and  gather  its  fruits.  There  is  actively  at  work  in  China  to-day  a 
society  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian  and  general  literature,  trans- 
lating into  Chinese  the  best  things  in  the  literature  of  the  world 
and  circulating  them  widely  among  the  learned  and  official  class. 
Its  fifties  are  already  very  considerable,  and  they  are  stea/lily  in- 
enuang.  And  a  new  sentiment  toward  the  ontside  world,  toward 
gOfienuDent    and   education,  and  life  itself,  is   springing   up 
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wherever  these  fertilizing  streams  are  flowing.  This  is  an  agency 
of  revolution  and  improvement  of  the  very  first,  importance. 

The  edicts  of  reform  issued  within  the  year  by  the  Empenw 
are  perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  reality  and  character 
of  the  awakening  that  is  abroad  in  the  land.  They  indicate  re- 
markable insight  into  the  causes  of  China's  weakness,  and  equally 
remarkable  courage  in  appljing  the  needed  remedy.  The  new 
regulations  in  regard  to  government  examinations  made  an  abso- 
lute revolution  in  the  educational  and  intellectual  standards  of 
the  country.  Hereafter  every  candidate  for  a  government  degree, 
all  who  ever  expect  to  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Em- 
pire, must  sustain  an  examination  in  the  sciences  and  history  of 
Western  jiations.  This  at  once  created  the  necessity  of  schools 
to  teach  these  branches.  A  central  university  is  to  -be  opened  at 
I'eking,  under  two  presidents,  one  a  Chinese,  the  other  Dr.  Mar- 
tin, many  years  a  missionary  of  the  American  Methodist  Board. 
Dr.  Martin  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  finding  teachers  for  tlio 
new  subjects  and  of  directing  the  work  of  instruction.  He  must 
bring  in  at  once  twenty  or  more  highly  educated  foreigners,  either 
missionaries  or  men  of  like  culture  and  sentiments.  The  best  men 
trained  in  our  mission  colleges  will  be  in  great  demand  as  teachers 
in  the  aifiliated  schools  all  over  the  Empire.  Temples  are  to  be 
placed  at  the  service  of  these  secondary  schools,  the  priests  to 
be  turned  adrift,  and  government  fees  support  the  schools.  In  all 
this  we  have  the  public  recognition  that  Chinese  learning  as  here- 
tofore regarded  is  found  wanting,  and  that  the  learning  that 
thrives  in  the  Occident,  which  has  yielded  Japan  such  resources, 
which  the  missionaries  have  embodied  and  taught  for  many 
decades,  must  hereafter  be  the  light  and  mainstay  of  this  mighty 
nation. 

The  enforced  resignation  or  imprisonment  of  the  Emperor 
who  sent  out  this  edict  will  not  entirely  abolish  it  or  strip 
it  of  its  power.  The  Empress,  though  a  powerful  woman  and 
the  head  of  the  conservative  influence,  is  not  believed  to  be  strting 
enough  permanently  to  arrest  this  new  and  progressive  force,  eren 
if  she  really  desired  to  do  so.  The  nation  is  astir  with  the  move- 
ment from  Burmah  to  the  Great  Wall,  from  the  ocean  to  tlio 
Hindoo-Koosh,  and  the  old  order  can  never  return. 

Other  progressive  edicts  are  wiually  aimed  at  defleiencjes  in 
the   political,    economical  and   intellectual   conditiona  of  the 


the 


land,  and  propose  appropriate  remodios.  It  is  marvelous  that  the 
Emperor,  trained  and  surrounded  as  he  has  been,  was  led  to  see 
these  things,  to  conceive  the  needed  corrections,  and  actually  to 
give  them  the  support  of  imperial  edicts,  llad  he  measured  the 
forces  necessary  to  carry  his  plans  into  effect  as  wisely  as  he  dii 
cemed  the  needs  of  the  Empire,  and  had  he  provided  the  euppoi 
of  the  new  order  as  skillfully  as  ho  applied  the  needful  remedie 
he  muet  have  led  a  splendid  and  successful  national  transformai 
tion.  Even  as  it  is,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  he  has  struck  out 
the  path  that  reform  must  take,  if  the  Empire  retains  its  unity 
and  life.  ^^ 

An  editorial  in  the  North  China  Herald,*  gives  a  succint  suid^l 
tnary  of  these  decrees,  and  points  out  the  striking  fact,  which  most 
writers  have  failed  to  discern,  that  every  one  of  them  has  respec| 
to  a  radical  weakness  of  China  and  proposes  the  true  remedy,  thj 
no  selfish  or  personal  aim  attaches  to  any  one  of  them,  but  that 
they  seek  the  public  welfare  in  ways  of  high  intelligence  and  wide 
vision.     They  are  not  more  radical  changes  than  have  occurred 
Id  recent  Japanese  history,  and  if  they  could  have  been  steadiLj^f 
put  into  operation  the  Empire  would  have  reaped  a  great  anf^* 
lasting  advantage.    And  it  is  not  clear  yet  that  some  of  the  most 
important  changes  will  not  be  effected  at  once,  and  others,  in  part 
at  least,  after  no  long  delay.    Whatever  happens,  two  things  have 
occurred  full  of  significance  and  hope.    A  Chinese  Emperor  has 
shown  himself  capable  of  taking  bold  and  well  considered  step^^J 
toward  the  thorough  modernizing  of  his  government  and  people^^ 
He  was  supported  in  these  things  by  a  band  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  capable  of  his  subjects,  who  have  suffered  temporary 
disabilities  with  him  for  their  patriotic  purposes.     A  wide  and 
influential  circle  of  men  in  official  positions  have  sympathized 
with  his  aims,  and  still  desire  to  see  the  nation  guided  along  thea 
paths  of  reform.    Their  numbers  and  their  courage  are  astonisl 
ing,  considering  the  past  history  of  China,  and  they  create  a  groa 
hope  for  the  future.    The  reaction  that  has  set  in  does  not  repr< 
sent  the  best  or  most  vigorous  elements  in  the  nation,  and  it  cat 
not  long  hold  its  own.    It  takes  counsel  of  the  fears  and  supersti 
Uons  of  the  people,  not  of  their  ho])e8  and  aspirations,  and  it 
essentially  weak.    As  Athanasius  said  of  the  violent  reaction 
Julian  the  Apostate  against  the  new-born  Christian  faith  of  Uie 
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Eoman  Empire,  eo  we  may  say  of  the  coup  d'etnt  which  has  put 
(lie  Empress  Dowager  teraporarily  in  power;  Xeheculn  est,  trana-^ 
tln't.  ^Meanwhile,  the  capacity  of  the  Cliinese  to  conceive  aud  put 
into  execution  great  measures  of  reform  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  question  or  doubt. 

One  additional  source  and  evidence  of  China's  awakening  is 
found  in  the  spread  and  success  of  missionary  work.  This  is  ■ 
liberalizing  influence  of  incessant  and  unmea-sured  activity;  it  ia 
exerted  on  large  numbors,  mainly  the  youth,  in  uU  grades  of  so- 
ciety from  the  lowest  upward,  and  over  a  great  extent  of  eountry. 
It  is  a  training  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  according  to  the  world's 
highest  ideals,  under  conditions  favorable  for  deep  and  lasting 
results.  It  is  a  leaven  cast  into  the  bosom  of  society,  not  for  a 
day  or  a  year,  but  for  generation  after  generation,  slowly  '  ■ 
surely  leavening  the  whole  mass.  It  reaches  further  and  j 
trates  deeper,  and  abides  more  permanently  than  any  merely  e.t- 
temal  influence.  By  its  very  nature  the  Christian  society  tend 
to  increase  and  gather  strength,  and  overcome  opposing  strengtl 
and  become  the  controlling  and  inspiring  force.  Already  at  not  a 
few  points  this  potent  social  influence  is  in  the  ascendant,  in 
many  otliers  it  is  steadily  advancing  to  the  supremacy.  There  arc 
no  minds  so  eager  for  the  best  things,  so  devoted  to  the  nation's 
welfare,  so  proud  of  China's  true  glory  or  so  able  to  lead  her  on  to 
win  and  possess  it,  as  those  which  have  been  trained  in  the  ini*- 
sion  churches  and  schools  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other. 
In  these  centres  of  aggressive  life  new  China  has  Iv 
captains  and  her  soldiers  of  the  line.     They  are  in  y 

to  do  for  her  what  the  churches  and  schools  of  Canterbury  and 
"Winchester,  of  London  and  Oxford,  of  Lincoln  and  York,  did  f»ir 
England  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  Any  study  of 
China  at  the  present  time  that  leaves  these  out  of  tho  account 
fails  to  grasp  the  whole  problem. 

Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  or  more  important,  as  ro- 
vealing  the  motives  and  development  of  the  political   drama 
enacted  in  Peking  during  the  last  six  months,  than  a  re<vn(ljpj 
reported  inten'iew  with  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Keform  party/ 
Kang  Yu  Wei,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  fnto  whid 
overtook  his- associates,  and  reached  Hong  Kong  in      " 
this  interview  was  given.    This  yoxmg  Cantonese,  v> 
deeply  imbued  with  Western  learning  and  with  the  ideas  of  ro- 
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form,  belongs  to  a  group  of  educated  Chinese  of  official  rank 
which  has  for  some  time  been  studying  the  history  and  institu- 
tions of  the  outside  world,  and  favoring  measures  of  reform.  He 
has  had  free  access  to  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  has  conferred 
with  the  Emperor  about  the  needs  of  China,  the  improvement  of 
the  administration  and  the  necessity  of  important  changes.  He 
has,  at  the  Emperor's  request,  memorialized  the  throne  from  time 
to  time  on  these  subjects,  and  set  forth  at  length  practical  meas- 
ures for  the  betterment  of  the  government  and  the  increase  of 
China's  power.  He  and  those  for  whom  he  has  spoken  have 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  and  have  encouraged  and 
shaped  his  growing  purpose  to  reform  the  government  and  put 
China  by  the  side  of  other  nations. 

The  edicts  lately  issued  by  the  Emperor,  which  have  betrayed 
so  clear  a  sense  of  China's  weakness,  so  sure  an  instinct  of  the 
true  path  of  reform,  have  embodied  many  of  the  points  included 
in  these  conferences  and  memorials.  The  Emperor  was  taking 
eteps  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  control  of  the  Empress 
Dowager,  to  dismiss  the  old  and  conservative  ministers,  who,  with 
the  Empress,  wished  to  throttle  all  attempts  at  reform,  and  to  call 
into  service  younger  and  progressive  men,  who  would  co-operate 
with  him  in  allying  China  with  the  civilization  of  the  West.  The 
Eobstitution  of  Western  science  and  history  for  the  Confucian 
classics  in  the  government  schools  and  in  the  examinations  for 
degrees,  ma3'  have  been  prematurely  attempted;  but  it  was  a 
magnificent  ideal,  and  applied  a  radical  remedy  to  the  political 
evils  of  the  Empire.  In  the  intellectual  world  it  is  what  the 
railway  is  in  the  physical  world,  the  death  blow  of  superstition, 
the  powerful  stimulus  of  progressive  life  and  thought,  the  open 
channel  of  a  new  national  life,  and  a  vital  bond  between  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  and  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

This  interview  sets  Kang  Yu  Wei  before  us  as  a  wise  student, 
a  far-sighted  statesman  and  a  true  patriot;  he  seems  to  have  cher- 
i.shed  no  personal  aims  in  all  his  plans,  but  to  have  sought  his 
nation's  deliverance  and  strength.  The  Emperor  is  also  disclosed 
in  an  attractive  light,  as  discerning  the  weakness  and  needs  of  the 
Empire,  as  seeing  how  these  are  to  be  overcome,  and  as  heartily 
welcoming  the  benefits  which  the  Western  world  has  to  bestow 
in  its  arts  and  sciences,  its  learning  and  faith. 

The  inherent  weakness  of  the  throne  is  revealed  by  the  course 
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of  events,  and  it  is  one  of  the  sacredly  cherished  aims  of  Kang 
and  those  who  share  his  views,  to  rescHe  the  Emperor  from  hit 
present  thralldom  and  to  help  hira  reorganize  the  govemmcn 
upon  a  sounder  and  more  permanent  basis.  The  letters  he  ha* 
received  from  the  Emperor  since  their  last  interview,  wliich  hi 
makes  public,  are  pathetic  and  inspiring.  If  there  is  any  way  b; 
wliich  the  present  dynasty  can  be  mafle  serviceable  to  China  and 
the  Empire  saved  from  decay,  it  must  be  through  such  phins  an< 
measures  as  this  reformer  cheri^^hes,  reinforced,  if  need  be,  by  th 
aid  of  friendly  foreign  powers. 

The  Chinese  move  slowly,  and  sonic  have  mistaken  this  fact 
for  inability  to  move  at  all.  But  many  things  combine  to  shoT 
that  changes  are  firmly  maintained  if  once  they  have  been  intelli 
gently  made.  And  tlie  process  of  educating  the  Cliinese  mind 
in  the  facts  and  principles  of  modem  life  is  now  going  on  upon 
a  wide  scale.  The  outcome  of  the  war  with  Jnpan  has  com- 
pelled the  governing  class  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  Japan'« 
victories,  and  to  study  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  West.  Tb« 
multiplication  of  scholars  in  the  government  schools  who  know 
English  and  arc  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  life  of 
progressive  nations,  tends  to  the  same  end.  Diplomatic  inter- 
course with  the  great  nations  of  the  world  is  a  constant  stimuluB 
to  wider  knowledge  and  more  liberal  views.  The  effort*  of  the 
Society  for  the  DifTueion  of  Christian  and  General  Literature 
have  multipUed  the  number  of  readers  of  Western  books  in  nil 
parts  of  the  Empire,  The  influence  of  the  various  schools  and 
other  labors  connected  with  missionary  work  has  wrought  silently, 
widely  and  steadily  to  create  enlightened  views  and  to  introduco 
modem  ideas  of  manners  and  laws  and  life.  And  a  goodly  com- 
pany of  men  and  women  around  the  numerons  and  widely  scat- 
tered mission  stations  is  already  in  active  sympathy  with  th 
forces  that  are  awakening  the  thoughts  and  modernizing  tlie  life 
and  institutions  of  this  great  Empire.  In  tbis  respect,  us  in  «> 
nmny  others,  the  Emperor's  thoughts  pursued  the  path  of  reali 
id  recognized  facts,  when  he  contemplated  the  substitution  it 
iristlanity  for  the  state  religion,  a«  the  mother  and  cheri: 
atmosphere  of  the  best  life  and  arts  for  the  nation*. 

Everyone  wlio  considers  the  matter  carefully  must  be  deeplr] 
impressed  by  the  e\idence  here  given  that  the  sentiment*  of 
form  have  bo  considerable  a  hold  on  the  educated  young  men  o! 
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China,  and  that  they  are  animated  by  a  pure  patriotism  and  high 
personal  aims.  It  is  said  that  the  six  companions  of  Kang  Yu  Wei 
who  have  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Empress,  all  of  high 
rank  and  position,  friendly  to  reform,  familiar  with  the  life  and 
learning  of  other  nations,  might  have  saved  themselves  if  they 
had  preferred  life  to  honor  and  country.  One  of  them,  Kang 
Kuang  Jen,  a  brother  of  Kang  Yu  Wei,  being  offered  protection 
in  a  foreign  Legation,  is  reported  to  have  replied:  "  No  reform 
can  succeed  but  by  the  shedding  of  blood;  I  am  ready  to  die." 
Their  death  for  devotion  to  reform  and  what  they  deemed  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  sheds  a  real  lustre  on  the  Chinese  name, 
and  adds  to  the  common  wealth  of  the  world.  A  cause  for  which 
such  men  are  willing  to  die  cannot  perish  in  their  destruction; 
others  will  arise  with  the  same  spirit  to  take  up  their  cause,  and 
in  a  happier  time,  under  more  favoring  conditions,  perchance, 
will  see  it  carried  on  to  victory,  as  the  principles  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  which  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  Restoration 
under  Charles  II.,  under  the  t}Tanny  of  James  II.,  emerged  and 
reasserted  themselves,  and  set  the  throne  of  England  permanently 
in  harmony  with  the  freedom  of  the  nation  and  with  righteous- 
ness. 

The  friends  of  China,  nay,  the  friends  of  liberty  and  progress 
in  the  earth,  must  desire  to  see  the  autonomy  of  this  great  people 
preserved,  their  government  freed  from  superstition  and  inherent 
weakness  and  adjusted  to  the  new  sentiments  and  relations  of 
these  later  times,  and  its  future  development  carried  on  under  a 
native  dynasty.  Wlien  we  consider  this  remarkable  countr}' — its 
va.-it  extent,  its  enormous  resources,  its  imperial  position;  and  the 
people  themselves — so  numerous,  so  capable,  so  industrious,  so 
fitted  for  great  deeds,  with  a  history  prolonged  through  three 
thousand  years;  the  reformation  of  their  government,  the  uni- 
versal spread  among  them  of  the  best  learning  and  institutions 
and  faith  of  the  world  seem  things  to  be  ardently  desired, 
freighted  with  blessings  of  supreme  import  to  the  world  and  the 
ages. 

JuDsoK  Smith. 


OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

BT  THB   HON.  SEREKO   JS.  PA\KB,  CRAIRMAK  OF   THE  COmri 
OK  THB  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES  IN  THB 
HOUSE    OF    HEPBESENIATIVES. 


"Whoboever  eoramands  the  sea,  commands  the  trade;  whoso- 
ever commands  the  trade  of  the  world,  commands  the  richee 
of  the  world,  and  consoquonlly  the  world  itself." 

The  fathers  were  early  imbued  with  the  wisdom  of  these  wonUj 
of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  and  at  the  verj"  beginning  of  our  national 
existence  adopted  measures  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Amoriian 
merchant  marine.    They  had  experience  under  the  restrictire  laws, 
of  Great  Britain,  which  allowed  American  ship  yards  to  build 
nothing  larger  than  sloops  that  could  not  take  part  in  the  ocean 
carrying  trade  to  any  great  extent.    Under  this  policy,  prior  to  the  j 
adoption  of  the  Cone.titution,  we  were  carrying  only  about  elerenl 
per  cent,  of  our  foreign  commerce  in  American  ships.    The  First 
Congress  passed  an  act  imposing  discriminating  duties  upon  good«{ 
imported  under  a  foreign  flag.    They  also  imposed  enormous  ton-^ 
nage  taxes  on  vessels  sailing  under  foreign  flags.     On  the  first 
of  September,  1789,  Congress  provided  that  none  but  American 
built  vessels  should  receive  an  American  register  and  carry  thej 
American  flag.    This  act  has  remained  in  full  foroe  until  this  day; 
an  exception  only  having  been  made  in  the  ca^o  nf  rli,.  "  N".  .i 
York  "  and  "  Paris  "  in  1893. 

This  last  act  has  afforded  complete  protection  to  til- 
ing and  lake  trade.  Under  its  fostering  influence  this  0011.1..^.... 
Las  increased  to  immense  proportions.  No  other  uatitm  h«»  any  j 
domestic  trade  that  equals  it.  It  furnishes  the  lowest  water  tran^ 
portation  in  the  world.  It  has  been  the  most  potent  influence 
in  keeping  alive  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  thiii  country  during 
the  last  half  century. 
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In  1794  Congress  passed  an  act  imposing  an  additional  duty 
of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  goods  imported  in  ships  or  vessels  not 
ol  the  United  States.  This  act,  or  one  substantially  like  it,  has 
remained  on  the  statute  books  down  to  the  present  day.  But  it 
has  long  since  lost  its  effective  force  by  reason  of  the  treaties 
made  with  the  different  maritime  nations  of  the  world. 

Down  to  about  1840  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  were  built 
of  wood.  This  gave  our  nation  great  advantages.  Our  forests 
furnished  the  raw  material  for  the  building  of  ships  at  a  far 
less  cost  than  that  attainable  by  any  other  nation.  Once  our 
ship  yards  were  established,  this  advantage  enabled  us  to  build 
ships  cheaper  than  coiild  any  other  people.  Under  these  fostering 
influences,  we  were  soon  able  to  carry  from  eighty  to  ninety  per 
cent,  of  our  ocean  commerce  in  vessels  under  the  American  flag. 

Feeling  secure  because  of  this  advantage  in  the  cost  of  building 
ships,  our  law  makers  began  to  yield  up  the  various  protective 
measures  which  Congress  had  enacted.  By  various  treaties,  com- 
mencing with  Great  Britain  in  1815,  we  surrendered  discriminat- 
ing duties  on  imported  goods.  This  was  followed  by  the  act  of 
1828,  which  provided  for  the  discontinuance  of  discriminating 
tonnage  duties  whenever  a  reciprocal  arrangement  of  the  same 
nature  could  be  effected  with  foreign  nations.  Smaller  maritime 
powers  took  advantage  of  this  act  at  once.  Great  Britain  soon 
followed,  and  now  nearly  all  the  maritime  nations  have  relieved 
themselves  from  the  burden  of  this  legislation. 

In  1838  the  practical  importance  of  steam  navigation  first 
appeared,  with  a  force  which  has  since  revolutionized  the  ocean 
carrying  trade.  Great  Britain  was  quick  to  see  this  opportunity. 
She  could  build  ships  equipped  with  steam  power  more  cheaply 
than  it  was  possible  for  us  to  do  in  this  country.  She  entered  upon 
a  policy  of  subsidies,  and  made  her  first  contract  for  the  Cunard 
line  in  1839.  The  contract  provided  for  four  steamships  at  a  yearly 
subsidy  of  eighty-one  thousand  poimds.  Increased  advantages 
were  given  to  the  Cunard  Company  in  1846,  1854  and  1858.  To 
offset  the  effect  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  Con- 
gress passed  a  subsidy  bill  in  1845,  which  continued  in  force  until 
repealed  in  1858.  Under  these  varying  conditions,  although 
Great  Britain  had  made  considerable  inroads  in  capturing  our 
carrying  trade  in  later  years,  still  we  held  sixty-six  per  cent,  of 
it  in  1860.  Then  followed  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  which  drove 
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half  of  the  American  eliips  from  the  ocean.  Since  that  Lime  tb* 
change  in  constniction  of  vessels  from  wood  to  ste«l,  the  cheaper 
construetion  in  British  yards,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
any  legislation  to  encourage  the  American  merchant  marine,  has 
caused  a  gradual  and  pitiable  decline,  until  now  we  carry  only 
about  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

This  has  entailed  a  great  loss  upon  our  people.  The  esti- 
mated annujil  freight  receipts  in  our  foreign  carrying  trade  is 
placed  at  a  low  figure  at  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
dollars.  This  condition  means  much  to  all  our  people.  It  meana 
the  drain  of  that  much  gold  every  year.  Could  it  be  distribu- 
ted in  this  country,  it  would  add  this  vast  amount  toward  na- 
tional wealth.  It  would  go  to  the  artisan,  the  merchant  and  the 
farmer. 

The  attention  of  thinking  men  has  been  directed  for  many 
years  to  the  decline  of  American  shipping  and  the  problem  of  its 
restoration.  Just  now  our  attention  is  called  to  it  in  a  striking 
manner  by  the  development  of  Asiatic  trade.  Japan  is  furnishing 
such  a  market  that  we  are  unable  to  charter  ships  under  any 
flag  sufficient  to  carry  the  steel,  cotton  and  other  goods  roquir«>d 
of  us.  Hastening  events  are  opening  wide  the  doors  of  trade  in 
China.  Now  is  the  opportunity  to  get  into  these  new  markets 
of  the  world. 

Trade  follows  the  flag.  We  are  ready  to  compete  with  tbo 
world  in  everjihing  made  from  iron,  steel  and  cotton,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  things.  We  want  a  market  for  the  cereal  products  of 
the  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  slope,  without  sending  them  to 
Liverpool,  and  paying  toll  to  Great  Britain,  before  they  reach 
Asiatic  ports.  The  same  is  true  of  the  South  American  markct£> 
both  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  To  reach  these  markets  now 
we  must  send  our  mail,  and  often  ship  our  goods,  by  the  way  of 
Liverpool,  "this  is  a  terrible  handicap  to  pur  trade.  Amenean 
vessels,  manned  by  Americans,  would  result  in  great  advaul«ge 
in  marketing  American  goods.  All  admit  the  desiraliility,  from  a 
purely  commercial  standpoint,  of  building  up  our  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

In  case  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  the  ships 
that  carry  our  commerce  would  be  driven  from  the  sea.  We 
cannot  estimate  the  interruption  to  commerce,  the  inconvoni- 
cnce  and  loss  to  our  foreign  trade  that  would  follow.    The  ad- 
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vantage,  in  time  of  a  war  of  our  own,  in  having  great  ships  that 
may  be  turned  into  cniisers  and  transports  was  demonstrated  in 
our  lat€  affair  with  Spain.  The  four  auxiliary  cruisers  from 
the  American  line,  thoroughly  manned  with  experienced  seamen 
and  engineers,  ready  for  duty  at  a  moment's  notice,  saved  us  many 
times  all  the  money  we  have  ever  paid  to  maintain  this  line. 
Panic  in  oiir  coast  marine  service  followed  the  starting  of  Cer- 
Tera's  fleet.  Tlie  sailing  of  our  merchant  cruisers,  and  the  fact 
that  they  could  locate  and  report  the  Spanish  fleet,  in  ample 
e  for  Sampson  to  intercept  them,  restored  confidence  and  saved 
'our  coastwise  trade. 

The  necessity  being  demonstrated,  the  question  presents  it- 

If,  What  course  shall  be  adopted  ?      Some  of  our  citizens  sug- 

est  free  ships.    That  would  open  the  door  and  allow  vessels  built 

n  a  foreign  yard  to  be  registered  and  sailed  under  the  Ameri- 

n  flag.     It  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  steel  steam  vessel 

mis  more,  built  in  the  United  States,  than  on  the  Clyde.    The 

aterials  from  which  it  is  made,  in  the  advanced  state  of  man- 

facture  at  which  they  are  laid  down  in  the  ship  yard,  cost  about 

he  same  here  as  in  Great  Britain.    But  the  difference  is  in  the 

ost  of  labor.    On  the  Clyde,  the  material  constitutes  about  two- 

irds  the  cost  of  the  ship  and  the  labor  one-third.     In  the 

est  ship  yards  in  America,  the  labor  in  the  yard  equals  one- 

alf  the  cost  of  the  ship,  while  the  material  equals  one-half.    In 

ther  words,  labor  here  costs  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  price 

,broad.    Could  we  employ  our  American  yards  to  their  full  oa- 

acity,  this  difference  would  be  greatly  reduced.    Go  further,  and 

ive  Yankee  ingenuity  and  inventive  genius  full  play  in  our 

mericjin  yards,  and  the  time  will  soon  come,  as  it  has  already 

ome  In  all  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  when 

e  improved  method   and   machinery  will   counterbalance    the 

iatcr  wage  paid  in  this  country.    Already  the  use  of  pneumatic 

Is,  an  American  invention,  is  doing  much  to  reduce  the  cost  in 

mcrican  *hip  yards.    Certainly  it  would  not  seem  \\ise  to  reverse 

ur  policy  and  close  our  ship  yards  with  the  admission  of  free 

ips,  just  as  we  are  getting  in  a  way  to  make  the  best  ships  that 

o«t 

But  free  shipa  would  not  overcome  this  difficulty.    It  costs 

or©  to  run  a  ship  under  the  American  flag  than  under  a  for— 

fUg.    Statements  made  by  owners  of  vessels  similar  in  chA^ 
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acter^  sailing  under  the  American  flag  and  under  foreign  flags, 
giving  the  details  of  expenses,  show  that  the  sailor  of  on  American 
vessel  receivetj  about  double  the  wages  paid  to  those  sailing^ 
under  the  foreign  flag,  and  that  by  the  same  owner.  A  foreign 
sailor  will  cro&s  the  dock  from  an  English  or  a  Nom-ogian  vessel^ 
and,  shipping  under  the  American  flag,  will  demand  double  wogca 
and  the  full  American  bill  of  fare.  Our  navigation  laws  require 
a  better  and  more  expensive  fare,  and  every  charge  of  ni  ico ' 

is  increased.     If  our  ehip  owners  could  buy  to-day  \   :    _     Ji'^V' 
please,  it  would  not  tend  in  the  least  degree  to  solve  the  problem.  I 

A  return  to  the  discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  all 
imported  goods  is  suggested.  This  worked  well  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  but  conditions  have  changed.  In  the  first  place, 
we  would  be  required  to  abrogate  all  our  treaties,  for  in  them  we 
have  agreed  to  malce  no  discrimination  of  duty.  This,  by  tbo 
provision  of  each  treaty,  requires  a  notice  of  at  least  Iwdre 
months;  in  many  of  these  it  requires  a  notice  of  at  least  two  years. 
It  would  take  over  two  years  to  get  such  a  law  in  operation-  M-JdH- 
while,  British  and  German  merchants,  sending  their  goods  waAttr 
tlieir  own  flag,  would  have  become  firmly  intrenched  in  tl>e  Asiatic 
markets;  and  the  present  opp<)rtunity  would  be  lost.  Close  fol- 
lowing upon  the  abolition  of  the  treaties  would  come  rct&liation. 
Discrimination  would  be  restored  ngainst  us,  if  not  in  tariflf,  in 
tonnage  and  other  dues.  This  method  of  relief  seems  impra(>- 
ticable. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  made,  that  we  pay  export  bounty 
upon  all  the  commodities  sent  out  of  the  country  in  American 
vessels.  Here,  again,  we  are  met  with  treaty  obligations  tliat  must 
be  abrogated.  But  even  if  these  were  abnigated,  each  other 
country  could  impose  an  import  duty  equal  to  our  export  bounty, 
just  as  wo  are  to-day  doing  in  our  tarifl"  laws  upon  all  bounty 
paid  sugars.  Such  a  provision  as  this  could  be  so  easily  met 
that  it  is  not  worthy  of  consideration. 

This  leaves,  then,  as  the  only  alternative,  a  proposition  to  I 
equalize  the  conditions  of  running  American  built  veesels  under 
the  American  flag,  by  the  Government  paying  a  suffioient  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  to  make  up  for  the  increased  cu«t  of  »ea> 
n»en's  wages^  provisions,  and  so  forth,  in  «iiling  an  American 
vessel  under  the  American  flag.  We  have  already  seen  that  an 
American  built  vessel  costs  more  than  a  vesi«ol  built  olsewhcrv. 
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Having  determined  what  this  difference  in  cost  is,  we  must  com- 
pensate for  the  interest  on  the  investment  (generally  borrowed 
capital,  for  which  the  owner  must  pay  interest),  for  the  insurance, 
which  will  cost  six  per  cent,  annually  on  the  additional  cost,  and 
for  the  depreciation  of  the  vessel  by  age,  on  the  basis  of  the  differ- 
ence in  cost.  We  must  add  to  this  the  difference  of  the  running 
expenses  of  the  vessel  under  the  American  flag.  When  we  have 
done  this,  we  have  simply  equalized  the  conditions.  Nor  does 
this  meet  the  whole  question.  France  is  paying  a  general  bounty 
to  all  her  vessels.  Germany  is  paying  large  subsidies,  both  to  her 
lines  engaged  in  the  American  trade  and,  by  recent  contract  con- 
templating the  construction  of  a  number  of  new  vessels,  a  large 
subsidy  for  the  lines  engaged  in  the  Asiatic  trade.  Great  Britain 
pays  large  mail  subsidies  to  certain  lines,  amounting  to  about 
five  million  dollars  a  year,  lines  with  which  our  new  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  would  come  into  direct  competition.  These 
countries  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  cheaper  labor,  but  their 
shipping  has  the  advantage  of  these  subsidies. 

The  bill  proposed,  and  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, "to  promote  the  commerce  and  increase  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States,  and  to  provide  auxiliary  cruisers,  trans- 
ports, and  seamen  for  government  use  when  necessary,"  has  been 
carefully  framed,  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  conditions  arising 
from  the  increased  cost  of  building  and  sailing  an  American 
vessel.  With  such  aid  as  this  bill  affords,  it  is  believed  that  Amer- 
ican capital  will  come  fon^'ard  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
situation.  The  bill  provides  that  contracts  may  be  made  under 
it,  to  run  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  securing  payment  to  own- 
ers of  vessels  plying  under  the  American  flag,  in  annual  sums 
sufficient  to  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  of  American  and  for- 
eign ships,  and  the  expense  of  running  them.  American  ship 
yards  are  not  prepared  to  meet  at  once  the  emergency  and  pro- 
vide sufficient  tonnage  required  for  the  present  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  the  South  American  and  Asiatic  trade.  The  bill,  there- 
fore, allows  the  registering  of  foreign  built  vessels  to  a  limited 
extent,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  act,  providing  that  American 
built  tonnage  is  added  in  a  proportionate  amount  during  the 
reasonable  time  named  in  the  bill.  It  requires  of  the  vessel  own- 
ers, in  return  for  this  compensation,  that  they  carry  the  United 
Sffttes  mail  at  all  times  free  of  charge;  that  they  carry  at  least 
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twenty-five  per  cent,  of  Americans  in  their  crew;  and  that  the ' 
vessels  may  be  used  by  the  Government  in  times  of  war.     Itj 
bIbo  requires  the  insiruction  of  a  number  of  American  bovs  ai 
sailors. 

The  expenditure  under  the  bill  will  not  be  large  for  thoj 
first  year.  The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  estimates  that  it 
would  amount  to  about  five  million  dollarB  in  the  fifth  year,  and] 
to  eight  million  dollars  in  the  tenth  year  of  its  existence.  By 
a  proposed  amendment,  no  contract  can  be  made  under  the  bill! 
lifter  ten  years  from  its  passage.  The  latter  figure,  eight  millioa| 
dollars,  represents  the  total  expenditures  of  France  for  a  similar 
purpose  in  1897.  Great  Britain  spent  as  much  as  six  million  dol-  j 
lais  a  year  as  late  as  1870  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  is  spending^ 
more  than  five  million  dollars  now.  She  spent  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  in  fifty  years. 

The  result  aimed  at  is  one  to  be  greatly  desired.  The  saving 
to  this  country  in  money  paid  as  freight,  would  amount  to  manj 
times  the  expenditures  under  this  act.  The  saving  in  money! 
which  must  necessarily  be  paid  in  carrying  our  mails,  especially 
as  the  result  of  our  growing  commerce,  would  prove  a  large  offset 
to  the  amount  paid  under  this  bilL 

As  a  matter  of  national  defense,  the  expenditures  under 
bill  will  accomplish  far  more  than  the  like  amount  of  moi 
spent  in  additions  to  our  navy. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  speaking  of  the  value  of  Uie 
merchant  murine  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  added:  "But  it 
is  as  a  resource  of  defense  that  our  navigation  laws  will  admit, 
neither  neglect  nor  forbearance." 

Mr.  Arthur  Sewall,  in  advocating  this  bill  before  a  comnut- 
tee  of  the  House  recently,  said:  '*  Pass  this  bill  and  dot  the  shonM 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  with  busy  ship  yards.    Never  mint 
your  navy;  with  the  facilities  afforded  us  by  these  ahip  yards^  we" 
could  build  a  navy  in  ninety  days."  j 

We  have  reached  the  period  of  a  new  development  in  Ameri-^| 
can  industries.  The  beginning  of  the  next  century  will  see  thia  " 
nation  making  giant  strides  toward  capturing  the  marketa  ot, 
the  world.  The  conditions  are  all  favorable  to  thia.  We  have 
reached  that  ptage  of  perfection  in  manufacture  where  our  goodtfl 
recommend  themselves.  We  can  make  the  best.  In  many  Unea  w< 
can  make  them  at  the  lowest  price^  and  by  improvements  la  meth« 
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ods  we  are  swiftly  reaching  that  point  in  all  lines.  Brought 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  cheap  production  in  supply- 
ing our  own  market,  the  American  mechanic  is  thinking  out  the 
best  methods,  the  best  machinery,  and  is  accomplishing  the  best 
results. 

But  we  must  provide  the  means  of  transportation  under  the 
American  flag. 

When  we  do  this,  our  commercial  victory  is  won,  and  there 
can  be  no  limit  to  our  commercial  achievement. 

Sbsbi^o  E.  Paths. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


THE  EXISTING  COURT-MARTIAL  SYSTEM- 

Thebb  Is  an  old  Baying:  "  Courts  Martial  are  orRaaized  to  convict."  Re- 
cent events  in  the  experience  of  at  least  one  country  ncrosw  the  water,  have 
lent  some  color  of  ja<)tificatioo  to  the  remark.  To  the  honor  of  America,  b« 
it  said  that  no  stigma  akin  to  the  Dreyfus  outrage  has  erer  8candftli2«d  our] 
militarv  conrta.  To  the  civilian  mind,  however,  the  constitution  and  pro-j 
cedure  of  courts  martial  present  some  strtinge  anomalies.  It  is  with  uo  de- j 
sire  to  critici!*e  that  the  writer  feels  impelled  to  call  attention  to  aome  i 
them,  but  rather  with  the  purpose  of  a-oserting  the  right  of  a  mllltarj  da> 
fendant  to  the  same  privileges  and  safeguards  guaranteed  to  aclvlliaaoii 
trial  for  alleged  offence  against  the  law.  Theoretically,  there  obtains  to 
courts  martial  the  same  right  to  a  trial  by  jnry  as  io  courts  of  law.  and  the 
same  rules  of  evidence  are  adopted;  practically,  the  operation  Is  far  different. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  constitution  of  the  court.  Once  aeleclad  by 
the  appointing  power,  right  of  challenge  is  allowed  for  cause  only :  mUltuj 
law  does  not  seem  to  corj template,  nor  does  the  practice,  so  far  as  the  writer  j 
baa  been  informed,  permit  any  preliminary  examination  prior  to  Cb«  atat 
ment  of  the  cause  of  challenge.  It  will  readily  be  sei^n  that  unknown 
latent  circumstances  affecting  the  fltuess  of  a  member,  the  presence  of  which 
would  be  revealed  only  by  preliminary  examination,  are  apt  by  this  method 
to  be  concealed  ;  and  the  defendant  is  at  disadvantiige  tn  cooNqtteDoe, 

Second,  the  court  exercises  a  dual  function  :  In  its  Judicial  onpwcity, 
it  passes  Upon  all  propositions  of  law ;  as  a  jury,  It  passes  cih^d  alt ' 
matters  of  (act^  It  is  an  anomalous  s)'^ti!in.  which  adopts  as  it«  baais, 
the  rules  of  evidence  as  defln«l  by  Mr.  Greeukaf  and  other  staudaMI 
legal  anthorities,  and  leaves  the  Interpretation  nud  nppllcatioD  o( 
those  rnlea  to  a  body  of  laymen;  and  whatever  may  be  the  ability  of  the 
members  of  the  court  in  their  own  profession,  the  system  is  no  I'ss  .Tjoma-J 
luus.    No  one  would  expect  a  lawyer,  lo  the  abxence  of  spt-ci  j.  to] 

enter  the  field  of  therapeutics  and  undertake  to  expound  the  n  ;  .  a  ol 

medicine  to  disease.  Wby,  then,  should  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  undertake  to  in* 
tcrpret  the  law  and  apply  it  to  the  facts  f  A  goctd  jndge,  Jtitti  as  a  good 
physician,  is  the  product  of  many  yeara  of  exclusive  devotion  to  hie  profc^ 
sion.  Why,  tben,  should  a  body  of  geutlemeo,  whose  entire  lime  has  been 
•pent  In  other  lines,  be  Invested  with  Judicial  function*  calling  fr«]u«>niljr 
for  the  most  delicate  legal  distinctions f  A  lawyer  witnessing;  ;i  :i'tnidfl 
drill  could  hardly  be  expected  to  pass  JudgrnHnt  ItiUiilllgently  •.  nr* 

inrolving  the  oonstrmiidn  nf  ni,r,iin's  tactics;  no  more  ooi 
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soldier  ireiKh  and  pass  npon  nicedtstiactiona.  the  drawing  of  which  req aires 
minds  trained  for  that  flpeclal  work.  The  finest  archit«ct  in  the  world 
would  not  be  competent  to  decide  at  a  naval  review  close  qnestions  involv- 
ing  nautical  tactics.  Why,  then,  shoald  a  sailor,  whatever  his  proficiency 
in  his  own  line,  be  expected  to  inteiliKently  pass  npon  all  tho»e  nice  judicial 
distlnctiona,  the  proper  nnderstandinK  of  which  has  required  the  closest 
atady  of  the  brightest  minds  since  courts  first  existed  ? 

It  seems  strange  to  a  civilian  that,  in  matters  involving  sonmch  as  in 
freqaeotly  at  stalve  in  coarta  martial,  good  name,  or  even  life  iiself,  the 
individual  who  has  so  mach  at  hazard  should  be  denied  that  protection 
which  an  upright,  learned  bench  in  civil  courts  always  affords  to  a  defend- 
ant, however  petty  may  be  the  matter  in  dispute.  Assuming  that  ttie  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers  composing  conrts  martial  are  always  conscientious, 
diligent  and  at  the  head  of  their  professions,  the  disadvantage  of  a  conrt 
martial  defendant  as  compared  with  the  defendant  in  criminal  or  civil  eourta 
•till  exista. 

In  this  connection  It  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  another  fxctor  entering 
tnto  court-martial  decisions,  and  I  do  so  with  all  proper  respect.  Officers 
in  the  army  and  navy  have  a  very  seuMtive  and  punctilious  regard  for  all 
matters  of  professional  etiquette  and  the  traditional  amenities  of  their 
official  life,  the  violation  of  which  so  often  forms  the  basis  of  courts  martial. 
It  Is  well  that  .such  a  sentiment  exists;  the  writer  la  not  complaining  of  it, 
but  merely  calling  attention  to  its  existence  as  a  factor  entering  into  this 
dtiKtission.  Members  of  courts  martial  are  human  :  they  are  as  apt  as  other 
men  of  like  probity  and  moral  stamina  to  b«  influenced  unconsciously  by 
preconceived  ideas  Iwrn  of  special  education  along  the  lines  just  referred  to ; 
and  Ruch  ideas  are  quite  liable  to  ripen  into  opinions,  even  before  the  trial 
occart.  It  therefore  follows  that,  unknown  to  themselves,  the  members  of  a 
court  martial  may  enter  upon  the  trial  with  a  latent  prejudice  against  the 
accused.  Repugnance  against  the  offense  has  developed  into  repugnance 
•gainst  the  alleged  offeo<ier.  The  very  fineness  and  delicacy  of  this  sense  of 
official  etiquette  has  thus  become  an  obstacle  to  the  free  operation  of  Justloe  ; 
and  the  stronger  the  moral  tone  of  the  subject,  the  more  unoonacioualy  this 
Influence  works,  and  the  more  diificult  it  is  to  locate  and  resist  it.  An  ad- 
ditional reuFon  is  thus  seen  why  men  so  situated  should  not  be  made  Judttes 
of  the  law  as  well  as  of  facts;  some  check  should  he  provided,  such  as  the 
eiril  courts  afford,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  next  point  in  our  discussion. 

Third,  the  Judge  Advocate  has  a  dual  function.  The  defender  of  the 
prtaent  system  will  doubtless  say  at  this  juncture  that  the  legal  rights  of 
the Accnwd  are  preserved  by  the  Judge  Advocate.  Now,  the  Judge  Advo- 
0tte,  when  accused  has  no  counsel,  arranges  in  proper  shape  the  evidence 
of  the  accused,  and  presents  the  same,  and  in  all  ca^es  advi^ica  the  court  on 
poiata  of  law,  and  acts  as  prosecutor  also,  which  ia  his  first  and  chief  duty. 
Tbia  is  a  difficult  rdlf  for  the  moxt  upritcht  man,  however  well  poised  he 
may  l»e  Iniellectually,  and  whatever  his  profe'<3i>nal ability.  In  ordt-r  that 
thla  peculiar  conjnuction  of  duties  may  not  operate  disa^itrouxly  to  the 
d«f«Ddsnt,  the  Judge  Advocate  must  l>n  a  perfect  man.  Pro'^ecutor  he  is, 
•nd  chiefly,  in  practice  at  least,  whatever  he  may  be  in  theory;  he  la 
u  bia  name  implies  and  bi>«  duties  cooOmi.a  quasi  judge  Mdviging 
polota  of  law— these  two  always;  siid  sometimes,  also,  the  protector  of 

•aeOMsd.  when  no  conunel  Is  present.  In  Inw  conrts,  eihlcs,  as  well  a« 
I,  forbid  a  maa  to  be  oouusel  oo  both  aides  of  the  OMe.    The 
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reasons  are  too  apparent  to  require  dlscasaion.  Fartbermore,  a  jadge  trill  I 
not  sit  on  a  case  in  which  he  faas  at  anj  time  been  counsel.  Tbns  carefal) 
and  delicate  is  the  law.  in  drawing  the  line  for  the  protection  erea  of  prop- , 
erty  interests,  however  small,  as  well  as  in  matters  wherein  tba  biffber 
claims  of  name,  fame  and  life  Itself  are  involved.  Why  Bhould  the  position 
of  a  defendant  in  a  court  martial  be  less  advantageous  than  tbat  of  ■ 
defendant  in  a  court  of  law  f  As  I  have  intimated,  if  all  Judge  Advocatw 
were  perfect  men,  then,  and  only  then,  woald  the  present  system  operate  , 
fairly  to  the  defendant.  We  may  aasame  that  a  Judge  Advocate  Is  jiiatijectl 
to  the  frailities  and  motives  characteristic  of  the  race.  Now  an  advo- 
cate Is  a  partisan  ;  and  bo  also  is  a  prosecutor;  a  jodge  must  aot  Ik  a 
partisan,  whatever  else  be  may  be.  The  Judge  Advocate's  functions  are 
incongruous,  when  considered  even  theoretically ;  when  considered  practi- 
cally, they  are  not  only  incongruous,  but  dangerous  to  justice  as  well.  A 
prosecutor  desires  conviction;  a  lawyer  wants  to  win  his  case.  When  a 
prosecutor  is  invested  with  semi-Judicial  faoctions,  so  tbat  be  may  adrlM 
the  court  as  to  the  competency  or  relevancy  of  testimony  Introdnoed  by 
himself,  as  well  as  by  bis  opponent,  and  is  still  expected  to  at  all  timeB 
discharge  that  function  properly  and  righteously,  a  difficult  task  ia  set  (or 
human  brain  and  human  heart. 

Again,  a  good  advocate  requires  one  order  of  intelleot ;  a  good  Judge  re* 
quires  another.    Few  names  which  are  luminous  on  the  bench  shine  with 
equal  brilliancy  from  the  bar;  and  vic«  veraa.    Human  experience  has 
shown  how  widely  different  is  the  endowment  for  a  Judge  from  that  i«-^ 
quired  for  an  advocate;  and  that  wide  difference  constitutes  a  gulf  which  fl 
should  forever  divide  the  one  function  from  the  other.    For  one  man,  what-' 
ever  bis  endowment  of  mind  or  soul,  to  be  clothed  with  both  functions  in 
the  same  case,  is  to  ignore  the  le&aona  of  humsn  experience  and  to  gravely 
im{>cril  the  administration  of  justice.    A  perfect  man  could  b&rdly  respood] 
to  the  demand  ;  and  Judge  Advocates,  it  may  be  assumed,  are  not 

But  it  may  be  argued  thats  while  the  Judge  Advocate  may  advise 
court  on  matters  of  law,  the  court  is  not  bound  thereby,  but  baa  full  pow«c 
to  decide  all  questions  for  itself.  It  is  true  tbat  such  power  exists,  but  it  ex-] 
ists  without  the  proper  legal  knov^ledge  necessary  for  its  •ocarat«  and  in- 
telligent exercise;  and  power  without  knowledge  is  the  most  dangerous  kind 
of  power;  it  is  worse  than  impotence.  The  power  of  a  mob  is  power  without 
knowledge.  The  good  name,  liberty  or  life  of  no  American  clttxen  should 
hang  upon  such  a  slender  thread. 

It  is  not  the  proviace  of  the  writer,  or  necessarily  within  the  range  of 
this  discussion,  to  indicate  the  remedy  for  these  apparent.evils.  A  few  sag- 
gestions,  however,  may  not  seem  altogether  out  of  place. 

First :  Extend  the  right  to  challenge  membera  of  the  court,  and  alter  the, 
rules  of  examinatloD  permitted,  ao  as  to  have  «  system  similar  to  that  1 
civil  courts. 

Second :  Abolish  the  judicial  functions  of  the  members  of  the  court,  aad 
conflne  them  strictly  to  the  jury  function. 

Third  :    Let  the  Judge  Advocate  be  a  prosecutor  only. 

The  adoption  of  the  above  su^gfations  would  involve  prOTtaioo  for  oet^ 
tain  conditions  arising  as  a  consequence  of  the  changes.  For  instaaoc.  Ilia 
judicial  function  denied  to  the  memliers  of  the  court  must  be  repreeeaied 
otherwise.  In^trlals  for  offences  reaching  a  oertaln  magnitude,  the  urareai 
Federal  Judge  might  be  called  in  topaas  unnn  points  of  law  ;  In 
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lesser  offences,  some  person  skilled  in  the  lavr  migfat  be  regularly  employed 
by  the  goTeroment  to  act  in  tbe  Jo'^icial  capacity,  and  with  that  as  hia  sole 
duty :  or  other  conrses  might  be  pursued,  such  as  should  seem  best  calculated 
to  procure  the  resalts  desired.  We  have  to  do  with  the  abolition  of  tbe  evil, 
out  the  BUgsestion  of  a  remedy ;  for  the  evil  once  clearly  recognized,  the 
government  will  discover  the  remedy  and  be  quick  to  apply  it. 

We  have  the  mof t  superb  army  and  navy  on  this  earth  :  In  courage,  In 
morale.  In  proficiency.  Intelligence  and  patriotism,  no  finer  bodies  of  men 
exist  anywhere.  Their  achievements  gleam  like  ntars  in  the  firmament  of 
our  national  glory ;  they  deserve  tbe  best  we  can  give  them  in  all  things — 
the  best  ships,  the  best  guns,  food,  clothing,  the  best  protection.  And  tbe 
best  protection  means  not  only  armor  for  their  ships  and  walls  for  their 
forts ;  they  are  entitled  to  protection  in  1  ife,  lilierty  and  reputation.  These 
men  did  uot  leave  behind  them  all  these  things,  so  dear  to  every  citizen, 
when  they  entered  the  army  or  navy  ;  in  proceedlnga  where  all  or  any 
one  of  these  three  Jewels  of  American  citizenship  are  involved,  the  soldier 
and  the  sailor  should  be  given  the  same  privileges  and  should  be  hedged 
about  with  the  same  safeguards  as  are  demanded  by  tbe  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  other  American  citizena. 

Earl  M.  Cbasston. 


HOW  HOLLAND  HELPS  THE  HELPLESS. 


This  is  an  age  when  man  has  osJinmed  the  office  of  his  brother's  keeper 
more  vigorously,  perhaps,  than  at  any  previous  period.  Sociology— the 
science  of  living  so  as  to  obtain  for  all  and  from  all  tbe  best  results  of  living 
—engrosses  public  attention  as  much  as  it  did  in  that  theory  vortex  of  the 
French  Revolution,  with  this  difference — the  application  of  theories  is  In- 
sisted upon  more  strongly  than  their  evolution.  It  is  well,  then,  to  turn 
our  eyee  to  an  object  lesson  presented  by  the  most  practical  nation  on  earth. 
Tbe  dltBcnlt  problem  of  assisting  the  poor  without  pauperizing  them  seems 
to  have  been  soccessfnlty  met  by  tbe  Dutch.  A  model  In  miniature  exists 
of  a  commnnity  where  those  who  have  lost  their  hold  on  prosperity  are  re 
stored  to  at  lea«t  a  semblance  of  self-nupport,  family  ties  are  preserved,  edu- 
cation is  afforded  the  young,  and,  in  short,  the  utmost  possible  is  made  of 
the  most  unpromising  material. 

The  Poor  Colonies  of  Holland,  four  in  number,  are  not.  as  might  be 
ippoMd,  a  government  institution,  tboagh  at  one  time  co-operation  with 
the  government  was  attempted  which  resulted  quite  injurionsly  to  the 
Undertaking.  •  These  colonies  owe  their  orlttin  entirely  to  a  Society  of 
neflcence  {"Maatechappy  van  Veldadighcid  "),  organized  in  1818  to  meet 
theexigenciesof  destitution  entailed  on  Holland  in  common  with  the  re.'tt 
of  Europe  by  tbe  wars  of  the  Napoleonic  era.  After  passing  through  many 
vlciasitudes  and  various  stages  of  growth,  tbe  charitable  enterprise  at  present 
conslstit  of  property  to  the  amount  of  a  little  over  ft, 000  acres  of  laud  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  Steeowyk,  the  nearest  town,  being  five  miles  distant. 

Every  subscriber  or  group  of  subscribers  paring  into  tbe  treasury  of 
tbe  Sorloty  the  sum  of  f30.4O  annually,  la  entitled  to  send  a  family  to  one  of 

four  colonlee,  which  are  named  respectively  Frederiksoord,  Wilhelm- 
Wllleiiiaoord,  and,  wherefore  Is  unknown.  Colony  Number  Seven. 
Itoua  Individual  forced  to  enter  on  life  as  a  beneficiary  of  tbe 
Beefety  ti  provided  with  b  home  tor  himself  and  bis  family  ;  also  with  the 
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immediate  necessities  of  Ifving,  and,  above  all,  with  work,  from  the  proceeds 
of  wfaich  be  beKion  to  repay  in  Rmall  weekly  iastallmeDts  the  advances  mftde 
to  him.  Wages  Euch  as  aie  current  at  the  time  in  the  neipchborhood  are 
paid  weekly,  and  there  is  deducted  from  tbem,  as  an  installment  on  the 
debt,  honse  rent,  not  exceeding  twenty  cent^a,  one  cent  inQrmary  fee 
for  each  inmate  of  the  home,  fonr  cents  for  a  clothing  fund,  and 
a  Bom  amoanting  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  ftross  earnings  for  a  reMrvc 
fund  against  family  emergencies.  A  valuable  contribution  to  each  boa«e- 
bold  in  the  evre  sheep  provided  by  the  colony,  and  al^to  to  he  piild  for  by  due 
economy.  Its  milk,  equal  to  goat's  milk  in  qaality,  suppliVs  food,  sod  its 
wool  is  woven  into  garments.  The  family,  it  will  be  nli^erved,  is  always 
maintained  in  its  entirety,  the  importance  of  the  family  life  being,  a«  i« 
known,  ever  highly  esteemed  in  Holland,  while  the  large  iufuHlon  of  Jewish 
blood  into  the  Dutch  is  believed  to  have  also  a  strong  and  favorable  inftu> 
ence  upon  the  system. 

"No  idleness"  is  the  watchword  of  the  colony.  Children  even  while  ap- 
prentices are  taught  to  make  salable  articles,  which  are  purchased  from 
them,  the  compensation  being  proportioned  to  the  excellence  of  the  work- 
manship, and  each  child,  when  not  engaged  in  learning  a  trade,  must 
attend  school.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  thongb  the  free  school  originated 
within  the  border4  of  Holland,  school  attendance  is  compulsory  iQ  these 
colonies  only,  ao  dear  is  the  liberty  of  the  individnal  held. 

Two  years  of  successful  probation  as  a  workman  on  the  forms  of  the 
colony,  or  In  its  shops  or  factories,  entitle  a  man  to  on  Individual  farm,  of 
7.7  acres  (small  enough  in  our  eyes,  but  in  Holland  large  enough  and  ft-rttle 
enough  to  support  a  family),  and  to  the  franchise  of  the  colony.  Thatof 
the  State  is  his  inalienable  right,  la  common  with  every  other  desoeodont 
of  "the  free  Frisians,"  but  he  thus  becomes  a  voter  upon  the  affairs  of  bis 
little  world— a  "  vrijboer  "  in  fact.  It  bis  occupancy  of  his  farm  should  begin 
In  mid  winter,  the  new  farmer  is  furnished  with  fodder  for  five  montha, 
enough  rye  to  sow  2.4  acres,  and  33  bushels  of  potatoes — these  being  charged 
to  him  on  account.    At  other  timc>s  be  inherits  some  planted  crops. 

The  best  advice  as  to  the  character  of  prodaoe  to  which  his  land  Is 
adapted  is  constantly  at  hand,  for  the  government  has  located  one  of  its 
agricultural  experiment  stations  within  the  limits  of  the  Society's  domain, 
and  inspectors  of  the  colony  visit  htm  to  see  If  the  utmost  possible  is  being 
obtained  from  the  farm.  A  cow  is  hUo  supplied  hito,  and  the  manure,  if 
carefully  husbanded,  will  save  him  the  expenditure  of  (li  yearly  fur  firr> 
tilizers  required  by  the  regulations.  For  rent  he  pnya  920  annually,  and  ft 
upon  his  Indebtedness.  For  each  payment  tendered  before  it  is  due  a  reiiii^ 
tance  of  10  per  cent,  is  made,  and  every  inducement  Is  held  oat  to  eueoQIHift 
thrift  and  stimulate  indnstry. 

The  farmer  is  lord  of  his  own  land,  with  the  nnderstandiog  merely  that 
he  will  use  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  he  has  a  vote  in  the  eleotioo  of  th« 
four  delegates  to  tbe  council  of  the  colony  which  co-op<^rates  wilb  the 
Director,  Secretary  o ad  Treasurer  In  the  mantHremeut  of  its  afTalrs.  lib 
tenure  is  life-loog,  except  in  ttie  case  of  fliigiaut  misconduct,  and  widowa 
have  frequently  retained  farms  and  contlnue<l  lo  work  them. 

The  Society  eadt-avors  to  have  all  the  houses  alilie  and  each  plot  of 
ground  a»  desirable  as  every  other.  After  the  BoUand  f^  *  '  -  ''  '  atobli^ 
barn  and  house  of  the  fnrmor  are  all  under  one  roof,  bi  all  wh- 

Jected  to  the   proverbiil   Dutch   cleanliness,      Tbe  couiumru   •tracttm 
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abelters  the  family,  tbe  cow  aud  the  products  of  the  farm.  The  dwelling 
{wrt  has  two  rooms— one  being  the  kitchen  and  diuiuR-room,  and  the  other 
ilie  parlor  and  bedroom.  The  bedroom  featare  in  concealed,  for,  according 
lo  tbe  local  custom,  the  lieds  ate  shelves  In  a  closet,  so  that  when  the  clowt 
doors  are  closed  duriux  the  day  no  sagsestion  of  a  bed  appears. 

Thut  the  colouista  are  happy  and  contented  is  .ihown  by  the  fact  that 
during  IBM,  out  of  284  heads  of  families  living  ucder  the  wing  of  the  Society 
and,  In  a  meaaure,  on  its  bounty,  not  one  farmer  left,  and  only  three  laborers 
failed  of  their  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  a  farm. 

The  average  expense  to  the  Society  for  eiich  member  of  the  colonies 
yearly  is  99,  and  to  many  cases  tbe  amount  is  iei^.  In  1H05  there  were  1,830 
resideata  in  the  four  colonies,  of  which  199  families  belonged  to  the  farmer 
class  and  eighty-tlve  families  to  what  may  be  called  the  probationary. 
Thlrty-flve  births  had  taken  place  during  the  previous  year,  twenty-four 
deaths  hud  occurred,  and  furty-sbc  young  men  had  left  for  work  outside. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  most  important  feature  of  the  colony— the 
future  of  the  children  born  or  brought  into  It.  Charity  has  made  further 
provision  that  the  helplessness  of  the  parent  shall  not  handicap  youth  in  its 
preparation  for  tbe  battle  of  life.  In  addition  to  the  public  schools  estab- 
lished by  the  State,  technical  or  professioual  sohools  exist,  endowed  by 
General  Van  Swieteo  as  a  memorial  to  a  departed  son.  And  a  nobler  gift 
ne^-er  was  known,  for  in  these  institutions  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
foreatry  are  taught,  there  being  948  acres  of  forest  land  within  the  bounds 
of  the  colonies,  and  pupils  are  paid  for  work  done  in  the  course  of  their 
educatioa.  Thorough  training  in  forestry,  as  is  well  known,  is  almost 
security  for  a  position  in  Europe,  and,  in  addition  to  profit,  many  refining 
iuflarnces  enter  through  tbe  cultivation  of  flowers.  And  every  year  there 
are  competitive  exbibitions  of  produce,  stock  and  general  farm  condttions. 
In  addition  to  fl  jrat  displays,  with  prizes  for  the  winners.  The  best  results, 
as  a  rule,  are  obtained  with  colonista  coming  from  rural  districts  or  from  the 
■mailer  towns,  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  proportionately  more  money 
eomes  to  tbe  charity  from  the  same  sources. 

The  people  who  come  toavall  themsel  vesof  the  benefactions  of  tbe  colony 
have  generally  ted  a  life  of  hardship  and  privation,  so  that  they  early  reach 
a  helpless  old  age.  To  minimise  their  sufferings  an  ' '  Old  Folks'  Rest "  has 
been  bnilt,  which  Is  supported  in  part  by  the  Society  and  in  part  by  the 
more  thrifty  and  generous  of  tbe  colonists. 

The  reader  must  not  assume  that  this  novel  Dutch  experlmentof  direct- 
ing the  poor  in  ways  of  industry  and  economy  has  become  as  yet  self- 
supporting.  Such  is  not  the  case.  At  the  cloee  of  each  year  each  Individ- 
nal  under  its  protection  owes  the  Society  $L&4,  besides  what  has  been  suii- 
plled  him  on  account;  or,  if  this  debt  ale»o  be  included,  he  owes  about  913 
But  the  coiKliiion  of  the  average  tenant  has  been  greatly  ameliorated.  He 
baa  iK'en  able  to  oommnnd  many  comforts  and  some  luxuries  which  are 
ortiiUHflly  beyond  the  reach  of  tbe  very  poor,  and  bis  children  have  been 

{bt  habits  uf   thrift  and  a   degree   of   self-reliance,  self-respect  and 
Ibttlou  which,  but  for  the  friendly  guardianship  of  the  Society,  they 

lid  never  have  known.  Whether  the  constant  expense  which  the  enter- 
iui  entails  upon  its  generous  sponsors  will  be  diminished  as  time  passes 
la  uocertatn  ;  but  all  friundiS  of  good  order  and  good  government  may  well 
ask  tbemtclves  the  que&tion  whether  the  destitute  of  any  land  can  be  cared 
for  leas  expensively.    In  any  case,  the  prime  consideration  is  ita  oompre- 
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hen  Rive  bniuanlty  and  the  seriona  and  momentous  fact  tbat«  fnsM 
multiplying  boKgars,  tbig  charity  maltlpH^  citiK^ns,  the  cbildmi  of  thif 
Qrst  tenant  almost  always  acquiring  an  eoergetio  and  prarideat  spirit 
which  renders  them  independent  of  all  asslatance. 

Bessfb  B.  Cbopfot. 


OUR  FISH  SUPPLY  AND  ITS  DEFICIENCIES. 


Last  year,  according  to  Consin  Ball's  sombre  publication?,  aptly  termed 
blue  books,  there  were  landed  apon  his  shores  nearly  800,000  American  tons  of 
fresh  fish,  bat  for  our  knowledge  of  Uncle  Sara's  supply  we  must  await  Lis  cen- 
bos;  he  eollgh  tens  Tu  only  once  a  decade.  London's  conanmptioD  of  Qsh  In  1890 
was  nearly  231,000  tons,  whereof  two-thirds  was  haddock.     We  prodigal 
Americans  do  not  itemize  oar  transactions  so  particularly,  there  being  a 
flgares,  census  or  otherwise,  indicative  of  the  consuroptlun  of  Greater  Ne 
York.    Its  approximation,  however,  to  that  of  the  British  Metropolin 
unlikely,  despite  the  superiority  of  our  table  fish,  oar  two  favorites,  cod  ao 
blueHab,  excelling  In  such  regard  the  lowly  haddock  and  herring,  th 
respectively  lead  in  London.    Popular  choioe,  however,  is  governed  by  it« 
Durse.  but  no  European  epicure  has  our  command  of  such  marine  ddi 
as  Spanish  mackerel,  pompano,  staeepshearl,  shad,  red  snapper  and  whi 
all  ordinarily  of  moderate  price.    Nevertheless,  the    British  flAtd.sb 
worthy  objects  of  our  envy,  especially  the  turbot,  brill,  and,  above  all 
peerless  sole,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  compare.   Our  repeated  effo 
to  establish  this  gastronomic  treasure  in  oar  wat«ra  have  been  abortive,  bat 
it  is  regularly  imported,  retailing  at  seventy-flve  cents  a  ponnd.    Iq  ou; 
otF-shore  waters  there  Is  no  lack  of  fine  flntflsh,  but  bejim  trawling,  as  p; 
Heed  by  the  British,  Is  expensive,  and  we  have  so  many  other  species  of  flal 
tbat  are  finely  flavored,  abundant  and  cheap  that  it  will  not  pay  to  drag  tb« 
sea  bottom,  even  for  the  rich  harvest  that  awaits  sQcb  gathering.    Among 
these  choice  objects  of  our  neglect  is  the  pole  flounder,  practlcAlly  unknown 
Id  oar  markets,  but  which,  in  flavor  and  qnality,  almost  equals  the  kingly 
sole.    Some  day  our  sc-ore  species  of  nearby  flatfish,  together  with  otbi 
neglected  but  easily  obtainable  deep-sea  specie«.  will  be  accorded  their  meed' 
of  public  favor,  and  vast  stores  of  finny  provision,  now  lying  andistarbed, 
will  enlarge  and  vary  our  dietary.    With  a  diversion  to  the  fisherman  of  > 
dae  proportion  of  the  profits  now  absorbed  in  ine£9cient  marketing  metbodii, 
A  long-hoped-for  and   not  improbable  reform,  our  many  fallow  H*>ilttg 
grounds  can  become  the  basis  of  profitable  operatioQs. 

The  alimentary  value  of  (lah  is  indisputable :  it  is  wholesome  and  natri- 
tious,  and  in  its  wide  range  of  quality  and  flavor  affords  gratifit  ation  to  th< 
coarsest  as  well  as  to  the  most  refined  palate.    Moreover,  in  primary  txtaU  I 
is  the  cheapest  of  flesh  foods,  and  should,  therefore,  be  tbe  universal  alt 
ment,  everywhere  a  staple  dish  upon  the  family  board.    To  most,  however, 
it  is  substaotiBlly  a  luxury ;  in  many  localities  it  is  not  obtainable  fresh,  •ni 
BO  falls  into  public  disfavor  ;  but  even  where  presented  in  acceptable  cond 
tion,  the  accommodation  is  usually  etfecicd  with  difficulty  and  expeoM, 
involving  a  corresponding  limitation  of  bale.    Thus  it  is  tbat  the  consumer 
la  diRsatlsfled,  tbe  dealer  is  not  content,  and  the  producer,  tbe  poor  flslMr. 
man,  rigbtly  bewailn  hi«  lot,  tor  heprodts  least.    It  i-aa  tt«  truthfully  miA 
that  there  is  no  branch  of  clvllisttl  effort  wherein  the  produoeir  rreelvoiai 
small  a  proportion  of  the  ultimate  or  consamer's  price,  u  does  tbo 
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if  Ika  ■■•  for  the  tmchanged  product  of  his  labor.    Oar  New  Eogliiad 

MmvIm  h*re  declioed  one-tblrd  In  valae  within  the  la«t  fifteeo  years  for 

Itak  of  ■  resatmenitive  market,  and  yet  proper  facilities  of  distribatlon 

viaUaoabU  thethrlTiag  miUioaa  of  oar  Inland  population  to  absorb  the 

atba  Caleb  at  advanced  prices.    The  meagreness  of  the  retnrns  will  be 

•f^tcdalad  by  the  following  quotations  of  recent  wholesale  prices:  In  1807 

th*  avwaca  prfoe  of  haddock  In  London  wai  about  two  cents  a  pound,  the 

rate  la  Boaloo  nod  New  York  closely  approxioiatiag  the  British,  and  in  the 

Iwo  AniaricMi  oitiea  ood  has  frequently  been  quoted  at  the  samo  flRure. 

AkfMd^  tlie  markethiK  of  catches  of  herrlBg  for  less  than  a  cent  is  acom- 

OKW  osettmnoe,  and  in  tbiH  country  so  scant  is  the  peconinry  return  that  a 

poftJoa  taoonTrrted  into  fertilizers.    All  that  the  Irish  fishermen  received 

taal  jrear  for  their  catch  of  mackerel  was,  upon  an  average,  le^  than  one 

aarfa  half  onts.    At  the  height  of  every  season  upon  the  Columbia  River 

ikad  falls  to  a  cent,  much  of  the  catch  being  thrown  away,  a  common 

AiVaailloo  of  fish  that  fails  to  command  a  remuu4>rative  price,    in  July 

lad  Anfcosi  last  the  following  staple  fish,  in  prime  condition,  were  more  or 

has  ttaqnetitly  quoted  at  a  cent  a  pound — blueHish,  weakfish  or  squeteague, 

OOtctea  or  acap,  pollock,  mullet  and  yellow  perch;  and  from  such  prices  the 

tarfli  Ism  J  of  our  niarketioij  methods  may  be  inferred. 

It  abottM  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  day  of  the  refrigerator  car, 
tkceoldatonigewarefaonae  and  the  cbill  chambered  ship;  that  from  Chicago 
aiidtrocn  remote  Argentina,  Am^tra lis  and  New  Zealand  many  millions  of 
rrraftmi  nf  beevea,  sheep,  rabbits  and  poultry  annually  reach  London  in 
•BddleDt  ooodition,  and  finally,  that  such  portion  of  the  carnal  aliment  as 
latBoiaported  la  a  chilled,  rather  than  a  refrigerated  state,  is  received  by 
tka  Brltlah  ooasumer  in  even  better  flavor  and  quality  than  when  first 
asi&aclMd  apoo  iu  voyage  of  thousands  of  leagues.  The  great  mass  of  the 
Aaartefao  people  ore  ignorant  of  the  excellence  of  their  many  varieties  of 
■artjM  8alii  and  are  denied  the  opportunity,  for  lack  of  obtainable  facilities^ 
of  giviag  tli«m  the  appreciation  that  is  their  due.  Nor  does  the  limited 
fT^T^^"«  of  tbe  public  that  is  so  favored  command  its  finny  luxuries  at  a 
iMaiiliatilf  pnoe ;  every  housekeeper  Is  sensible  that  her  market  bills  diverge 
widely  from  tbe  average  rates  Recorded  tbe  retailers,  whose  rendered 
fctfPftwt^  never  hint  at  a  tumble  of  bluefi^h  to  a  cent  a  pound. 

TiM  fl»famoa«;er  is  the  puhlic's  servant,  and  It  must  be  said,  in  justice  to 
Urn,  tliat  bU  master  Is  capricious  and  exacting,  indispoAed  to  go  out  of  hia 
vaf  to  secans  any  advantage  of  service,  but,  whenever  the  humor  seizes  htm, 
Bsat  be  aeooniiDodated  at  his  very  door.  Co-operation  with  tbe  factor  in 
■ta^ailBS  a  big  catch  la  not  to  be  thought  of ;  the  customer  will  not  be 
tnMbUd  In  any  way,  and.  If  Incommoded,  easily  avails  himself  of  a  varied 
auukd  to  effect  a  satisfactory  substitute.  Tbe  business  talent  and  splendid 
iiimilaafliici  Lhat  have  so  amazingly  developed  the  meat  industry  of  Chicago 
aaiioCtlM  Waat  oonid  prntutbly  achieve  results  almost  as  wonderful  if  di- 
iHtodtotbaajatooii''  ><uiioo  of  our  fresh  fish.    Not  only  would  mll- 

lloaa  of  oar  vaat  p<. ,  be  thus  beuetiled  by  their  easy  attainment  of 

a  cbaMpi,  wboleaome  aiid  palatable  flesh  food,  but  the  declining  fisheries  of 
oar  Atlaatle  araboard  would  be  revived,  inland  transportation  and  other  dis- 
trtbaUtva  ludsatrlaB  would  be  stimulated,  and  capital  find  afield  of  profitable 
■■  wan  B»  Ijumfliiant  amploymeut.  France  expends  annually  immense  sums 
Ib  bovaltaa  lo  her  flahertnen,  wltb  the  object  of  maintaining  a  nursery  of 
imamk  tot  hn  ftaral  marine.    It  would  seem  judicious  to  provide  for  the 
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probably  Increased  future  requirements  of  our  navy,  not  by  waHtefxil  otV 
ventionn  to  oar  fisher  folk,  but  by  promoting  tbe  establLghmeut  of  a  home 
market  for  tbemacbneeded  product  of  their  languisbiaK  iDdastry. 

It  is  the  faatldioosness  of  the  appetite  of  cirilizution.  perhaps  equally 
with  Increase  of  popalation,  that  excites  the  concern  of  thoughtful  men  u 
to  the  adequacy  of  oar  futare  wheat  sapply.    For  the  civilised  world  U 
becomlDK  a  hive  of  bread  and  meat  eaters ;  it  in  forsaking  the  foo«I  staples 
ita  fathers  and  cleaving  unto  new  idols ;  it  is  the  nicer  ta^te.  in  addition 
the  maltiplicution  of  its  peoples,  ttiat  causes  consumption  to  tread  so  closet 
apoD  the  heels  of  a  production  that  has  discernible  limits.    Half  a  cento 
ago  potatoes  were  the  mainstay  of  the  mass  of  the  Iri^h  people,  oatmeal  wac^ 
the  earlier  dependence  of  the  Scotch,  and  to-day  as  yet  unjoined  to  the  everj 
swelling  army  of  breadeaters,  we  fl  nd,  even  in  our  Soathern  States,  a  f  requeul 
retention  of  the  ancestral  "hominy  and  hoe  cake  "to  the  exclnsion  of  t 
modern  staff  of  life.  The  rate  of  individual  meat  consumption  has  increased, 
as  markedly  as  that  of  wheat,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  limit  of  the  productloo 
of  edible  flei^h  will  be  sooner  attained  than  that  of  the  leading  cereal.    The 
ultimate  absorption  by  our  steadily  increasing  population  of  the  large  sor- 
plus  of  wheat  now  exported  aeeins  certain,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  e»- 
stublishlng  a  higher  range  of  prices.    No  food  return  from  land  ia  so  acantj. 
and  unprofltable  as  that  derived  from  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  tha  oon 
ston,  therefore,  of  much  grazing  into  cultivated  land,  with  aconaeqaenil 
meat  scarcity,  may  be  anticipated  as  the  natural  outcome  of  a  probable 
ptrmanent  advance  in  wheat.    From  the  inexhanstible  sea  we  could,  how- 
ever, contmue  to  reap  a  harvest  of  unfailiug  abundance,  for  in  its  depths 
lie,  as  yet  undisturbed,  vast  reservoirs  of  excellent  but  unfamiliar  food  flab. 
We  have  ventured  only  to  the  threshold  of  the  treasure  bouHe  of  the  deep, 
but  its  future  revelations  of  novel  alimentary  wealth  will  enrich  the  dietarx 
of  our  posterity,  and  form  an  ample  store  of  varied  sustenance. 

The  popular  preference  for  meat,  while  to  some  extent  dne  to  lt«  varlet; 
of  culinary  adaptation,  is  based  In  greater  degree  upon  t%  confidence  Ln  itM 
superior  sustaiuiug  and  stimulating  (lower.  This  oonfidence  la  probably^ 
not  misplaced,  for  the  tendency  of  a  meat  diet  to  make  animals  oavngi*, 
well  as  the  greater  restlessness  of  carnivora  in  general,  would  indicate  thai 
it  waa  a  greater  nervous  excitant  than  flsb,  the  latter  being  served 
fodder  to  oattle  in  Norway  and  formerly  also  upon  Cope  Cod,  withoo* 
apparent  impairment  of  the  anlmaPs  temper.  Upon  human  being*  onnaad 
to  meat  ita  effects  are  more  noticeable,  and  as  to  the  confirmed 
animal  flesh  it  is  nsscrted  that  his  pulse  is  quicker  and  his  avent 
shorter  than  that  of  the  total  abstainer.  Whilea  larger  consumption 
would  perhaps  be  to  the  dietetic  advantage  of  our  nervous  dvijlbition, 
more  evident  that  land  adapted  to  the  agricultural  8Upt>ortof  human 
cannot  be  indefinitely  devoted  to  the  raiijing  of  cattle.  8 ucb  wasteful  occu 
patioa  will  cease  whenever  the  multiplication  of  humanity  denuici] 
fullest  cultivation  of  ita  available  soil,  and  thns  it  may  reasftu 
pated  that  meat  and  not  fish  will  occupy  ibv  subordinate  plact-  i 

of  the  future  civilization.    We  know  not  how  the  problem  of  the  ■natmi 
of  its  ever-increasing  millions  will  be  faced  by  our  posterity,  but  we  toMf 
assured  that  while  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  food  supply  may  abeorb 
more  of  human  effort  than  at  present,  It  will  not  bt  until  thai 
relaxed  that  gaunt  lamLoo  will  siaLk  tUcougb  a  decaylug  world. 

A.  H.  GoUkAi 
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THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

BT  DEMITBIUB  C.   BOULGER. 


HowxTSBsIowormtennittent  the  process  may  prove,  there  is 
BO  longer  any  reason  for  doubting  that  the  dissolution  of  tho 
Chinese  Empire  is  inevitable,  and  that,  in  the  least  changeful 
hnd  of  **  the  changeless  East,"  a  new  constitution,  a  new  method 
of  maintaining  political  life,  as  it  were,  has  to  be  devised  or  dis- 
eovered.  China,  unlike  Japan,  has  put  off  the  reform  of  her  own 
boose  so  long  that  the  chance  of  executing  it  in  her  own  manner, 
and  without  losing  independence  of  action,  has  passed  away  irrev- 
ocably, while  the  problem  itself  as  to  how  the  three  or  four 
hundred  millions  of  the  Chinese  race  are  to  be  brought  into  line 
with  the  rest  of  humanity  has  been  rendered  more  difficult  by  in- 
ternational competition,  and  by  the  acute  stage  to  which  that  com- 
petition has  been  brought  through  the  consequences  of  the  Jap- 
anese war.  Five  great  powers  are  already  in  occupation  of  por- 
tions of  Chinese  territory,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  points 
acquired  are  regarded  chiefly  as  bases  from  which  further  aggres- 
sions may  be  committed,  or  zones,  more  or  less  exclusive,  of 
commercial  and  mining  rights  secured.  If  there  were  any  indica- 
tion of  vigor  in  Chinese  life,  or  even  of  the  possession  of  that 
fatalistic  courage  which  obtained  for  Turkey  the  other  day  a 
fresh  period  of  existence,  the  presence  of  the  aspiring  inheritors 
TOL.  cucvm. — HO.  608.  17 
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of  the  Middle  Kingdom  at  the  door  of  the  death  diamber  woulc 
not  matter,  because  it  would  not  hasten  the  fatal  moment.    Bt 
under  the  actual  circumstances  it  is  different.     It  is  not  raerel] 
that  what  has  been  taken  has  whetted  the  appetite  for  more,  bnl 
that  the  ability  to  strike  quickly  when  reparation  has  lo  be  ol 
taincd  for  the  hostility  of  ('liinose  mobs,  the  perversity  of  the 
mandarins,  and  even  the  Bluggiyhness  of  the  central  governmeni 
has  brought  into  vogue  new  methods  of  diplomacy  that  mast  a< 
celerate  the  process  by  which  China  will  gradually  l>reak  int< 
pieces.    The  murder  of  a  misflionary  or  a  merchant,  in  a  remot 
province  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  central  govemmont 
may  now  well  entail  the  lose  of  a  whole  province  and  hasten  the' 
arrival  of  the  general  cataclysm. 

As  to  how  the  dissolution  of  China  will  be  effected,  or  among 
whom  the  immense  carcass  of  the  moribund  empire  will  be  di- 
vided, it  is  too  Boon  to  speak;  but  1  have  thought  it  right  to  placi 
at  the  front  of  this  article  the  main  conclusion  to  which  my  atndj 
of  the  question  has  led  me,  and  that  is  that  the  dissolution  of  th4 
Chinese  Empire  is  inevitable  and  not  remote.  It  is  from  that 
point  of  view  that  I  would  ask  the  American  public  to  conxidf 
this  great  question  of  our  far  East,  which  they  are  now  for  (hi 
first  time  seriously  approaching  from  their  far  West,  and  witl 
regard  to  which  they  cannot  help  being  an  important  and  perhaj 
a  deciding  factor. 

At  a  moment  when  words  of  peace  are  on  the  lips  of  the 
masters  of  armed  millions,  it  is  pro]tcr  to  note  that  the  change 
that  has  come  over  the  fortunes  of  China  is  entirely  due  to 
tions  of  war,  and  that  in  an  exceedingly  short  space  of  til 
has  been  debased  from  a  position  of  proud,  and  eecmingly  eecni 
isolation  into  one  of  such  utter  prostration  and  1  '  ' 
be  the  apparent  prey  of  the  first  or  the  boldest  ;i 
Japanese  war  exposed  the  military  weakness  and  unpreparedness 
of  China,  but  the  most  severe  blow  it  dealt  the  w?curity  of  Uiat 
country  was  in  showing  that  there  did  not  exist  any  real  patriot- 
ism among  its  inhabitants.  The  American  war  with  Spmn  is  also 
not  without  its  influence  on  the  ultiuiatc  fate  of  Chiii  '  "i  hai 
placed  the  American  people  in  possesi-ion  of  the  griM  i  ,pr 
archipelago,  which  will  justify,  and  even  neceaaitate,  tlie  Unit 
iStatefl  Government  in  ' 

foifinv.     Fvi-n  int'^rii; 
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China  gentler  treatment  than  she  can  establish  a  right  to,  and 
in  the  contest  of  pretensions  those  who  would  be  moderate  will 
be  forced  by  the  more  exacting  into  measures  of  aggrandizement. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  clear  that  the  British  Government  has 
reached  the  limit  of  patience  with  which  it  can  regard  the  progress 
of  French  influence  in  Southern  China.  If  France,  with  or  with- 
out adequate  cause,  obtains  further  concessions  in  Kwangsi  and 
Yunnan,  England  wiU  in  her  turn  have  to  secure  compensation 
in  Tunnan  and  Szechuen  itself,  so  that  the  road  of  Anglo-India 
to  the  Tangtse-Kiang  shall  not  be  barred.  But  for  China  the 
result  must  be  a  double  loss  of  .territory  and  diminution  of  au- 
thority. 

Passing  from  a  general  consideration  of  the  question  to  specific 
ptunts,  we  find  that  Russia  enjoys  a  position  more  favorable  than 
any  other  power  for  the  absorption  of  large  portions  of  Chinese 
territory  on  the  dissolution  of  the  old  empire.  Whereas  other 
gOTemments  will  have  gravejjpr  to  consider  how  far  the  acquisition 
of  Chinese  as  subjects  may  be  regarded  as  beneficial,  or  even  as 
prudent,  Russia  has  fear  of  no  such  questions  in  the  early  stages 
of  her  operations,  for  the  regions  that  lie  immediately  at  her  dis- 
posal are  thinly  populated.  In  Kashgaria  and  Mongolia,  Russia 
has  to  conquer  an  expanse  of  territory,  and  not  a  closely  packed 
people;  even  in  Manchuria  there  is,  despite  Chinese  immigration 
of  late  years,  no  dense  population.  Russia  knows  very  well 
that  no  Power  is  likely  to  make  the  occupation  of  any  of  those 
Chinese  dependencies  a  casus  belli,  however  much  several  Pow- 
ers  may  insist  on  obtaining  compensations  at  the  expense  of  China 
for  those  Russian  spoliations,  when  secured.  Her  decision  to 
carry  these  projects  into  effect  will  depend  on  the  stage  reached 
by  the  great  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  by  her  other  means  of 
communicarion  in  Asia.  She  has  planted  by  sea  her  strong  garri- 
son at  Port  Arthur,  but  she  will  not  be  disposed  to  move  until  she 
has  completed  the  railroad  linking  it  with  Europe.  When  she 
does  move,  we  must  recognize  that  she  will  not  need  to  strike  a 
blow  for  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  posssessions  outside  the  Great 
Wall  to  fall  into  her  lap.  Russia  will  be  as  firmly  planted  on  the 
vast  trans-mural  possessions  of  the  Empire  as  the  maritime  Powers 
will  be  on  the  sea,  when  the  final  break-up  takes  place.  This  pros- 
pect is  the  more  certain  of  realization  because  England  has  not  the 
will  or  intention  to  prevent  it,  and  Japan  has  not  the  povret. 
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The  poaeegsion  of  this  exceptional  position  by  Hussia,  coupled 
with  the  deflection  of  the  Siberian  railway  from  the  original  Vlad- 
ivostok route  to  the  one  traversing  Manchuria  and  Liaotung,  waa 
the  root  cause  of  China's  break-up.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the 
imperative  duty  of  those  who  have  a  vital  interest  in  preventing 
China's  becoming  a  Russian  dependency,  to  neglect  no  means  of 
averting  so  dire  a  calamity  for  the  rest  of  humanity  as  would 
be  the  passing  into  the  hands  of  an  aggressive  military  power  of 
the  largest,  and  perhaps  tlae  finest,  recruiting  ground  in  the  world. 
What,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  other  States  interested  to  do,  when 
it  is  admitted  that  no  one  is  likely  to  oppose  Russia  in  the  early 
stages  of  her  operations?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  very 
simple.  While  Russia  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  conquest  of 
China,  those  who  are  bound  to  hope  for  the  failure  of  her  plana 
can  either  themselves  absorb  some  of  the  provinces  of  China,  and 
thus  anticipate  her,  or,  better  still,  they  can  either  undertake 
themselves  the  defence  of  China  or  co-operate  with  some  new 
Chinese  government  in  that  object.  For  the  execution  of  this 
arrangement  it  is  only  necessary  that  England,  the  United  States 
and  Japan  should  come  to  an  agreement  and  form  a  plan  for  con- 
certed action.  The  moment  for  proceeding  to  action  has  not  ar- 
rived, but  the  hour  for  planning  and  agreeing  aa  to  what  the 
action  shall  be  is  certainly  with  us. 

There  is  the  choice  of  two  courses.  We  can  take  that  of  in- 
demnifying ourselves,  at  the  cipense  of  China,  for  the  ambitious 
acts  and  intentions  of  Russia.  In  that  case  England  will  take 
under  her  protectorate  the  provinces  between  Shanghai  and  Han- 
kow watered  by  the  Yangtse-Kiang;  America  will  secure  some 
point,  perhaps  Foochow  or  Amoy,  perhaps  both,  and  claim  the 
hinterland;  Japan  will  appropriate  Tientsin  and  PechilL  In  re- 
spect to  a  policy  of  indemnification,  such  seizures  of  territory 
would  be  a  very  solid  compensation  for  anything  Russia  could  ob- 
tain on  her  side;  and,  as  the  three  countries  would  bind  them- 
selves to  defend  each  others  possessions,  Russia  would  find  her- 
self in  face  of  a  formidable  triple  alliance.  There  are,  however, 
serious  objections  to  this  course.  In  the  first  place,  the  three 
States  would  voluntarily  and  precipitately  commit  themseJveg  to 
a  policy  of  conquest,  which  may  indeed  become  inevitable,  but  for 
wluch  none  of  them,  it  can  truly  be  said,  is  eager.  In  the  «ocond 
place,  the  annexation,  or  even  the  severance  from  Peking;,  of  such 
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Urge  partB  of  Chinese  territory  would  signify  the  break-up  of  the 
Empire,  without  giving  tlie  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  it — those 
provinces  that  would  lie  outride  the  sphere  of  Anglo-American- 
JapttDOse  action — any  better  government  in  the  place  of  that  de- 
fttojrod.  Each  Power  would  liave  to  extend  its  operations  over  a 
maeh  wider  area,  and  to  embark  on  adventures  that  it  had  never 
contemplated.  The  establishment  of  European  systems  of  govern- 
ment among  the  millions  of  Chinese,  by  conquest,  is  a  problem  dif- 
ficnlt  and  dangerous  enough  in  itself^  but  practically  hopeless 
of  solution  if  attempted  in  a  partial  or  half-hearted  manner. 
BoBSta,  with  Oriental  ways  and  no  scruples,  may  be  impelled  to 
snake  the  atiempt ;  but  even  she  would  only  succeed  on  the  con- 
dilion  that  elie  merged  herself  in  the  subjugated  Chinese,  at  the 
■ame  tone  that  she  increased  their  administrative  efficiency  and 
militarj  power,  without  raising  them  to  a  much  higher  level  in  the 
fcslo  of  civilization. 

For  these  reasons,  the  policy  of  the  actual  occupation  of  parts 
of  China,  or,  to  nee  simple  words,  of  partial  conquest,  is  likely  to 
be  held  in  reserve,  until  it  be  seen  whether  there  are  not  some 
BBcass  of  saving  China  by  and  for  herself.  This  latter  attempt 
can  the  more  reasonably  be  put  into  effect  because,  even  if  it 
faOa,  it  might  constitute  the  first  stage  of  the  more  vigorous  and 
d^nite  policy. 

A  policy  of  gaving  China  against  complete  and  irretrievable 
disBolntion  can  only  hope  to  meet  with  success  by  the  exercise  of 
patience,  and  by  clearing  the  ground.  It  is  quite  clear  that  China 
csmoot  be  saved  by  means  of  the  existing  Cliinese  government  and 
Mancfan  dynasty.  Both  arc  hopelessly  decayed  and  moribund. 
The  ruling  caste  stands  pledged  to  opposition  to  reform,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Imperial  Manchu  clan  is  thinking  of  nothing  but 
the  proervation  of  its  own  privileges  and  allowances  as  a  first 
charge  on  the  resources  of  the  State.  The  Elmpress  Dowager  is 
the  proclaimed  enemy  of  reform;  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  champion 
of  *ham  refomiji,  has  no  influence,  and  will  never  possess  any 
again;   all  ''      "'  are  leagued  in  a  solid  phalanx 

against  Bn  i.>  under  that  head  is  classed  the 

efforts,  or  at  least  the  suggestions,  being  made  for  the  regenera- 
tiim  of  China.    ""'  ng  Emperor  made  his  effort  as  a  reformer 

in  company  wit  Vu  Wei,  and  it  sealed  his  fate.  Wlien  he 

to  Uve^  a  child  will  be  placed  on  the  throne,  so  that  those 
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in  power  may  remain  undistnrbed.  The  first  point  to  be  cl 
up  is  that  the  existing  government  of  tlie  Manchua  is  beyoa 
reclamation.  It  is  moribund  in  itself,  and  the  sooner  some  other 
institution  is  discovered  to  take  its  place  and  do  it«  work  th 
better  it  will  be  for  China  and  for  us.  There  is  neither  obligation 
nor  necessity  for  us  to  contribute  towards  its  downfall,  but  we 
have  to  accept  the  fact  of  its  weakness  and  unworthiness  as  the 
justification  for  our  search  for  something  better  in  the  way  of 
an  administration  and  a  responsible  government  in  China. 

If  the  dynasty  and  existing  regime  cannot  be  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  China's  true  interests,  it  necessarily  follows  that  nothing 
can  be  accomplished  at  Peking,  which  is  entirely  in  their  hands 
Russia  will  be  supreme  there,  because  her  policy  is  to  pander  to: 
the  people  who  wish  to  keep  China  in  a  weak  and  disorganized 
state.  To  concentrate  our  efforts  on  that  spot  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire would  be  to  play  the  game  of  Eussia,  and  one,  moreover,  from 
which  she  would  be  sure  to  emerge  as  victor.  Peking  has  always 
been  the  capital  chosen  by  a  northern  race  of  conquerors,  and  the 
national  Chinese  dynasties  hftve  always  fixed  the  seat  of  their 
authority  far  to  the  south,  and  more  often  than  elsewhere  in 
the  valley  of  the  Great  River.  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since 
General  Gordon  advised  the  Chinese  to  transfer  the  capital  to 
Nanking,  which  is  for  many  reasons  the  best  site  that  could  be 
selected  in  China.  It  is  central,  it  occupies  a  splendid  position  on 
the  finest  navigable  river  in  the  country,  and  it  possesses  tradi< 
tions  as  the  residence  of  the  Ming  dynasty  which  would  make  it 
a  popular  selection  with  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  have  to  be 
encouraged  to  devise  for  themselves  a  new  government,  and  th»j 
first  step  is  to  provide  them  with  a  rallying  point.  Shanghai,  but 
for  international  claims  and  competitions,  would  be  the 
choice,  and  under  all  the  circumstances  preference  must  be  given] 
to  Nanking.  The  reader  must  not  suppose  these  are  theoreticj 
propositions;  they  are  indications  of  what  will  be  attempted,  ft&d 
I  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  has  been  begun. 

If  Manchu  influence  is  supreme  in  the  north,  such  is  not  th« 
case  in  the  Yangtse  Valley.  At  Nanking  and  at  Hankow  are  in- 
stalled two  Viceroys  who  are  not  JIanehus,  or  the  slaves  of  th< 
Empress  Dowager,  or  the  tools  of  Russia.  Liu  Kun  Yi  and  Chat 
Chih  Tung,  the  Viceroys  ut  those  two  places,  are  not  perhaps 
men  of  blood  and  iron  of  whom  China  stands  in  need,  but  thej 
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are  honest  and  well  meaning,  and  they  realize  the  dire  straits  to 
which  their  country  is  reduced.  It  is  uncertain,  and  Lord  Charles 
Beresford's  mission  has  not  cleared  up  the  point,  whether  they 
h*Te  yet  been  brought  to  see  that  the  acceptance  of  English  ad- 
Tice  and  the  co-operation  of  British  officers  furnish  the  best  means 
toward  insuring  an  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  whole  nation. 
However  alarmed  and  anxious,  they  are  still  typical  Chinese, 
wedded  to  the  past;  they  shrink  from  so  bold  a  measure  as  re- 
bellion against  the  constituted  Imperial  authority.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  know  that  that  authority  has  at  this  moment 
no  real  value,  that  the  yoimg  Emperor  is  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
palace,  if  he  is  not  in  his  coffin,  and  that  the  directors  of  the 
ship  of  state  pay  no  heed  to  its  course  or  its  security.  They  have 
also  their  personal  grievances.  Their  advice  has  not  been  heeded, 
and  their  provinces  have  been  saddled  with  the  charge  of  the 
whole"  of  the  Anglo-German  loan  of  sixteen  millions.  Notwith- 
standing these  considerations,  they  may  still  decline  to  take  the' 
lead  in  a  new  movement.  They  are  free  in  this  matter  to  follow 
their  own  judgment,  but  they  will  be  obliged  to  come  to  an  imme- 
diate decision  on  the  practical  point  submitted  them — that  is,  the 
training  by  British  officers  of  a  small  body  of  Chinese  troops  at 
both  Hankow  and  Nanking.  It  is  to  the  formation  of  such  a  con- 
tingent in  the  Yangtse  Valley,  at  Wei  Hai  Wei  and  Hongkong, 
that  we  must  look  as  one  of  the  first  and  best  means  of  insuring 
China's  stability.  The  precedent  of  the  Ever  Victorious  Army  is 
there  to  show  that  the  Chinese  can  be  converted  into  excellent 
soldiers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  creation  of  the  modest  military  force 
referred  to,  supplemented  by  a  British  river  flotilla,  is  not  enough 
for  the  occasion.  Russia  has  not  yet  broken  over  the  frontier,  but 
if  we  wait  until  she  has  actually  done  so  it  will  be  too  late  to  form 
any  plan.  The  Philo-Chinese  Powers,  of  whom  England,  by  her 
position,  takes  the  lead,  are  bound  to  be  ready  in  good  time.  The 
contingent  should  be  formed  with  regard  to  political  considera- 
tions, as  well  a£  on  a  military  basis.  It  might  be  made  the  nucleus 
of  a  political  and  social,  as  well  as  of  a  military,  reform.  As  the 
force  would  be  practically  independent  of  the  Peking  authorities, 
it  should  have  a  distinctive  badge,  and  none  would  be  more  ef- 
fective for  the  immediate  purpose,  or  for  that  of  increasing  the 
confidence  of  the  Chinese  in  the  advent  of  a  new  era,  than  the 
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selection  of  one  that  would  signify  a  social  development.    For 
centuries  and  a  half  the  pigtail  has  been  the  budge  of  conquest 
The  new  force  should  give  up  the  token  of  defeat  and  subjectio 
and,  like  the  Taepings,  be  allowed,  or,  rather,  compelled,  to  we 
the  hair  long.    The  consequences  of  this  simple  project  would  bd 
far  reaching,  and  the  reformed  troops  would  be  the  forerunners 
of  a  civil  reform  propaganda  which  would  include  the  abolition 
of  the  contortion  of  women's  feet,  and  of  an  antiquated  system  of 
education  and  public  examination. 

Enough  has  been  said  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  shoi*, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  yet  to  think  of  the  conquest  of  China. 
We  have  to  develop  the  latent  sources  of  strength  in  it  for 
the  purpose  of  ita  preservation,  and  the  task  need  only  be  aban- 
doned when  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  futile.    Two  movements^ 
of  an  exactly  opposite  nature  may  be  looked  to,  to  accelerate  theH 
progress  China  will  make  towards  either  deliverance  or  subjection. 
The  first  is  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital  for  the  construction 
of  railways,  the  working  of  mines,  and  for  other  public  works  of  a 
remunerative  or  promising  character.  Not  merely  will  such  enter- 
prises develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  but  they  will   bring 
foreigners  into  parts  of  it  where  they  would  otherwise  not  think  of 
going.    There  will  certainly  be  a  railway  from  Canton    to   th' 
Yangtse,  and  another  inland  from  Shanghai.    The  French  say  the; 
are  going  to  spend  eight  millions  in  a  line  from  their  Annamesi 
possessions  into  Yunnan.    They  may  carry  these  words  into  effect, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  their  immediate  consequence  will  be  to 
expedite  the  railway  from  British  Burnmh  into  the  same  province. 
There  is  to  be  a  great  mining  undertaking  in  two  of  the  most  im-fl 
portant  and  least  known  provinces,  Hounan  and  Shansi,  and  thi«™ 
will  bring  us  into  direct  colli.oion  vrith  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
in  regard  to  the  di.^turbing  of  cemeteries  and  the  afisumed  injury 
of  the  Feng  Shui,  or  spirits.    It  is  probable  that  disorders  an 
contests  must  arise  from  this  cause,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  6U 
pose  that  the  antipathy  of  the  Chinese  to  foreigners  has  been  eX' 
aggerated  by  the  nmndarins,  or  that  they  have  any  desire  to  cul 
tivate  our  friendship.    As  it  always  has  been,  at  every  stage  of  the 
Chinese  question,  the  Western  races  are  forcing  themselves  on  the 
inhabitants  of  China  and  endeavoring  to  wring  from  tbejn  the  ad- 
mission of  the  principle  of  equality.    It  is  only  natural  to  ttMume 
that   experience  will  show  the  necessity  of   our   having  poinU 
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i'afpui  mach  nearer  the  scene  of  commercial  or  mining  activity 
ihH  ii  coast.     Formerly,  the  acts  of  the  people  brought  ua 

int.  a  with  the  government,  but  in  the  future  our  troubles 

vill  bo  with  the  people  themselves.    Whatever  the  troubles  and 
the  (es,  one  must  be  the  tightening  of  the  cord  bind- 

ing I  a  the  family  of  nations. 

The  aecond  accelerating  cause  is  totally  distinct  from  that  just 
refnred  to,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the  proceedings  of  for- 
e^ners.  For  some  time  past  an  insurrection  has  been  simmering 
in  the  southern  provinces,  and  from  time  to  time  the  authorities 
«1  Quiton  have  pubhshed  accounts  of  the  successes  they  have 
obtained  in  the  field.  But  the  insurrectionary  movement  con- 
tinuee,  and  it  is  now  declared  that  the  rebels  have  left  Kwangsi 
and  are  '     ig  northwards  through  Hounan.    If  this  step  has 

reaUj  l>-  a,  it  would  be  curious  as  showing  how  closely  the 

present  insurgents  are  imitating  the  proceedings  of  the  Taepings 
half  a  century  ago.  We  know  verj'  little  about  the  resources,  aims 
and  leaders  of  the  still  unnamed  rebellion,  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  balk  of  its  fighting  force  consists  of  the  Black  Flag  bands  who 
foQght  flo  well  against  the  French  at  Bacninh  and  Sontay.  It 
would  therefore  be  useless  to  speculate  on  its  chances  of  success. 
Bnt  ve  do  know  that  this  body  of  armed  and  disalTected  men  is 
numrhing  into  provinces  where  the  Secret  Societies  are  most  nu- 
merous and  best  organized,  and  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
an  alliance  between  similar  insurgents  and  secret  plotters 
which  produced  that  Taeping  rebellion,  which  would  probably 
ht?e  entailed  the  downfall  of  the  Manchus  but  for  the  active  in- 
terrention  of  the  Europeans  and  the  noilitAry  genius  of  General 
Gordon.  The  point  of  immediate  importance  is  that  there  are  in 
|auyew  in  China  independent  movements,  arising  from  discon- 
toat  or  ambition,  that  aim  at  the  subversion  of  the  existing  gov- 
t.  These  have  to  be  watched.  They  undoubtedly  aggra- 
the  itituation  and  make  the  problem  more  dif&cult  of  treat- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  they  may  contain  the  germ  of  better 
things,  and  eventoally  the  best,  because  the  most  natural,  solution 
of  China's  troubles.  From  all  these  causes  it  is  clear  that  the  rate 
ift  which  the  interna]  reorganization  or  disorganization  of  affairs 
IB  China  will  progress  is  likely  to  accelerate,  with  the  consequence 
that  the  action  of  those  foreign  Powers  who  are  interested  in  her 
(at«  will  hare  to  be  far  more  prompt,  vigorous  and  decided. 
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It  is  at  this  juncture  in  a  great  human  question  that  the  United 
Statea  of  America  are  called  upon  to  step  into  the  arena  and  play 
their  part  like  men  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  contest.  They 
may  feel  sure  at  the  outset  that  the  regulation  of  the  Chinese 
question  will  entail  strenuous  action,  and,  it  may  be,  considerable 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  those  who  claim,  and,  indeed,  cannot 
forego,  a  voice  in  the  matter.  Their  conquest  of  the  Philippinea 
is  only  the  first  step.  That  group  of  magnificent  islands  wilU  under 
wise  administration,  reward  the  fortunate  owners.  If  Americans 
will  only  take  as  their  example  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  whose  work 
in  Java  was  of  a  very  similar  nature  to  that  lying  before  tliem  in 
the  Philippines,  they  cannot  fail  to  realize  the  value  of  their  new 
possessions,  and  that  within  a  brief  space  of  time.  I  would  the 
more  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  great  reading  public  of 
America  to  the  career  of  Stamford  Raffles,  because  he  has  never 
been  appreciated  in  his  own  country.  As  an  administrator  and 
statesman,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  Clive 
and  Warren  Hastings,  while  as  a  philanthropist  and  benefac<?)r  of 
infirm  races  he  stands  alone  among  all  the  Pro-Consuls,  past  or 
present,  of  the  British  Empire.  In  four  years  he  increaaed  the 
revenue  of  Java  seven-fold,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  similar 
methods  will  produce  similar  results  in  the  Philippines.  I  pub- 
lished, little  more  than  twelve  months  a^o,  a  detailed  biography  of 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  with  much  unpublished  ofl&cial  correspond- 
ence; but,  although  no  book  could  have  been  more  extensively  or 
more  uniformly  commended,  it  has  hitherto  met  with  only  a  ««c- 
cis  d'eslime.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  is  not  yet  one  of  the  heroes 
of  tlie  British  public;  he  is  a  neglected  worthy.  Perhaps  it  is  re- 
served for  the  American  people,  who  are  planting  their  feet  on 
the  skirts  of  that  archipelago  where  his  genius  soared  supreme,  to 
place  him  on  his  true  pedestal. 

The  possession  of  the  Philippines,  which  the  American  people 
are  never  likely  to  allow  to  become  such  a  damnosa  hereditat  a« 
Formosa  is  proving  for  the  Japanese,  will  not  merely  entitle,  but 
will  even  oblige,  the  Americans  to  participate  actively  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Chinese  affairs.  At  first  that  participation  will  no  doubt 
be  confined  to  the  moral  support  of  Great  Britain  in  its  endeavor 
to  keep  the  commercial  field  open  for  the  whole  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  a  great  military  power  like  Ru8«ia  from  ac- 
quiring the  fcontrol  of  the  vast  resources  of  Clxina,  with  which 
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she  would  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  mastery  of  the 
world.  On  the  same  side  in  this  alliance,  formed  for  no  selfish  or 
excluding  purpose,  would  be  and  is  Japan,  the  country  destined, 
no  one  can  doubt,  to  civilize  and  reform  Corea.  In  the  early 
phases  of  the  question  England  and  Japan  will  necessarily  have 
to  take  the  lead;  but  their  action  will  be  inspired  by  greater  con- 
fidence, and  will  prove  more  efficacious  in  the  result,  if  it  is  as- 
sured that  they  enjoy  the  moral  support  and  diplomatic  co-opera- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  that  when  the  need  arises  there  will 
be  naval  co-operation  too. 

The  natural  development  of  the  latent  resources  of  China  will 
offer  abundant  and  profitable  opportunities  for  the  capital  of  both 
America  and  England.  Each  country  has  an  equal  interest  in  pre- 
venting their  diminution  or  contraction.  Neither  can  tolerate  the 
idea  that  Bussia  is  to  be  allowed  to  establish  her  right  to  regard 
China  as  her  preserve.  Travellera  bring  back  from  Russia  the 
tale  that  all  intelligent  Russians,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  do 
not  conceal  their  hope  and  their  conviction  that  they  will  seize 
the  whole  of  Asia.  Peter  the  Great  aspired  to  conquer  India  and 
to  control  the  wealth  of  China.  His  descendants  are  even  more 
ambitious  and  insatiable.  Nothing  less  than  the  whole  of  Asia 
will  suffice,  even  if  a  hollow  peace  conference  is  necessary  to  pro- 
cure for  them  the  halting. place  needed  for  the  final  and  irre- 
traceable spring. 

The  American  people  are  entering  into  the  contest  of  com- 
mercial and  political  equity — I  will  not  use  the  hackne3'ed  phrase 
of  supremacy — in  China  at  a  highly  interesting  moment.  Not 
merely  is  the  problem,  which  has  been  more  or  less  on  the  carpet 
since  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842,  in  a  most  interesting  phase, 
but  the  period  cannot  be  far  remote  when  the  momentous  de- 
cision will  have  to  be  made  as  to  the  point  at  which  the  further 
progress  of  Russia  will  have  to  be  arrested.  The  advent  of  that 
crisis  is  inevitable.  Let  it  not  find  those  who  would  suffer  by  the 
triumph  of  Russia  unprepared.  In  the  temporary  break-up  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  which  is  inevitable,  Russia  can  appropriate  a 
vast  expanse  of  territory  without  risk,  because  the  population  is 
scanty,  and  the  only  obstacle  in  her  path  will  be  the  space  she 
has  to  cover.  But  such  successes  will  leave  the  real  Chinese  ques- 
tion untouched.  There  is  still  time  left  to  approach  it  deliberately 
•nd  to  solve  it  in  a  worthy  manner.    The  dissolution  of  the 
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Chinese  Empire,  which  I  foresee^  and  with  regard  to  which  I 
have  offered  a  few  suggestions,  is  one  that,  if  we  are  wise  and 
vigilant^  need  not  prove  more  than  temporary — a  passing  episode 
in  the  life  of  the  oldest  state  in  the  world ;  and  perhaps  it  might 
even  turn  out  the  means  of  solidifying  andh  strengthening  that 
empire.  The  ohject  of  Americans  and  Englishmen  should  remain 
as  long  as  possible  the  saving  of  China  from  foreign  annexation. 
Let  it  break  in  pieces  if  it  must,  but  let  each  of  us  pr^erve  the 
fragments,  so  that  in  time  some  true  Chinese  reformer  and  leader 
may  rivet  them  together  once  more.  That  will  be  an  honorable 
and  a  safe  policy.  If  it  does  not  work,  we  must  try  another;  but 
until  we  have  tried  it  we  cannot  pronounce  it  a  failure.  It  should 
not  be  a  failure  if  Russia  is  indeed  the  only  wolf  preying  on  the 
Chinese  fold,  for  then  the  dogs  could  easily  keep  her  off. 

Dbmbtbids  C.  Boulobb. 


NECESSITY  AND  RESPONSIBILITY. 

n  ALBXAITDBB  SUTHEBLAVD,  AUIHOB  OP  ''THB    OBIQIIT   ASD 
OBOWTH  OF  THB  MOBAL  IBSTIJirOT." 


PBonssOB  OOLDWiir  Smith's  notice  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Bbtibw  of  my  book  on  the  "Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Mor- 
al Ingtincf  '  is  not  only  kind,  but  very  generous.  One  half  of  it,  how- 
erer,  is  occupied  with  a  reply  to  what  he  calls  my  paradox,  "  that 
the  absence  of  free-will  does  not  imply  absence  of  responsibility/' 
I  gather  from  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  that  the  chapter  I  have  de- 
voted to  the  subject  has  failed  to  make  itself  clear  to  him. 

The  point  is  one  that  ought  to  be  discussed  until  a  greater 
hcidity  of  thought  emerges  than  is  now  prevalent.  People  gener- 
ally abandon  it  with  a  feeling  that  it  is  a  hopeless  quandary. 
Here,  as  they  feel,  is  modem  science,  more  and  more  inexorably 
thrusting  upon  us  the  necessitarian  belief,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  the  needs  of  society  demand  a  strengthening  and  not  a  loos- 
ening of  the  claims  of  responsibility.  In  this  there  seems  to  be  a 
fundamental  inconsistency. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  chapter  in  question  was  to  show  that 
there  is  no  such  inconsistency,  and  that  in  truth  the  doctrine  of 
necessity  belongs  to  the  domain  of  philosophic  theory,  while  that 
of  responsibility  belongs  to  the  realm  of  practical  expediency,  and 
that  the  two  never  should  come  into  the  least  collision. 

First,  a  few  paragraphs  as  to  the  growing  triumph  of  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  seems  to  admit  that 
the  scope  of  free-will  is  being  steadily  restricted  by  the  extension 
of  science.  Scores  of  domains  wherein  men  once  thought  them- 
selves to  be  free  agents,  are  now  found  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of 
cause  and  effect.  Speaking  of  the  influence  of  our  early  home 
training  on  onr  characters  and  careers,  he  quotes  Butler  with  a^ 
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probation,  as  one  who  "  would  probably  have  insisted  that  this  d 
not  extinguish,  tljough  it  limited,  his  moral  freedom." 

But  scientific  thinkers  are  nowadays  accustomed  to  see  dorai 
after  domain  swept  away  in  which  free-will  was  not  ao  long  s 
held  to  have  full  sway.  The  process  has  crept  from  the  physi 
world  to  the  intellectual ;  and  now  it  is  creeping  on  into  the  mor 
The  man  whose  father  was  a  negro,  and  whose  mother  was 
negress,  has  no  choice  but  to  be  a  negro ;  and  that  not  only  in  \ 
color  of  his  skin,  but  also  in  the  various  weaknesses  and  strengt 
of  his  mind.  He  will  be  a  negro,  not  only  in  body,  but  also  in  1 
general  tone  of  his  intellect,  and  in  those  emotional  suseeptibilit 
that  underlie  his  moral  character. 

But  there  are  hosts  of  people  who  grant  the  full  prevalence 
causal  relations  in  the  physical,  and  even  in  the  intellectual,  c 
main,  who  yet  strenuously  combat  the  application  of  the 
principles  to  the  moral  domain.  They  allow  that  our  statuj 
color,  sex  and  so  forth,  arc  fixed  for  us  by  stem  necessity,  and  th 
no  amount  of  discontent  with  them  on  our  part  will  effect 
change.  They  allow  that  our  mental  capacity  is  beyond  the  bco 
of  our  choice ;  that  it  is  not  open  to  any  of  us,  by  merely  willing 
to  sit  down  And  write  a  "  Macbeth"  or  an  heroic  symphony.  Th 
allow  that  the  fundamental  features  of  our  intellects  are  matt 
of  birth.  But,  in  the  realm  of  morals,  they  apply  utterly  differs 
standards.  They  see  the  son  of  a  vicious  father  and  a  raea 
spirited  mother,  and  tell  us  that,  if  he  only  chooses,  he  can  be 
frank,  generous,  high-soulod  man,  of  the  noblest  moral  type 

Educated  men  who  hold  these  views  now  say,  like  Profess 
Goldwin  Smith,  that,  while  much  ie  fixed  beyond  our  power 
alter,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  margin  left  for  the  play  of  freo-wi 
The  negro  must  have  a  dark  skin;  but  he  may  dress  himself 
comingly  to  suit  his  dark  complexion.  The  schoolboy  may  be 
Newton;  still,  he  may  do  much  to  overcome  his  natural  defects 
means  of  assiduity  and  zeal.  The  boy  or  girl  may  be  bom  with 
mind  incapable  of  reaching  the  heroic  virtues  of  a  Washington 
a  Florence  Nightingale;  but  it  is  possible  by  honest  endeavor 
improve.  Yet  these  people  fail  to  see  that  the  taste  to  dre^s  I 
comingly,  the  zeal  and  industry  that  try  to  make  the  best  of  i 
different  mental  gifts,  the  desire  to  imitate  the  most  rirtwi 
models,  are  all  inlK)rn  qualities.  People  born  without  thum 
usable  to  create  them  for  lheinisclve«.    External  motives  ma^ 
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much  to  cultivate  the  growth  of  them,  bnt  when  we  make  due  ex- 
amination of  the  influence  of  heredity,  and  of  these  external 
motiTea,  both  of  them  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual,  we 
find  that  the  margin  left  for  free-will  shrinks  and  shrinks  till  it 
pFutically  vanishes. 

In  morals,  as  in  physique  and  intellect,  to  heredity  we  must 
ascribe  the  primary  influence.  It  determines  the  species  to  which 
each  of  us  belongs.  Environment  will  only  so  far  modify  us  as  to 
wttle  triiether  we  shall  be  fine  or  inferior  specimens  of  our  type. 
The  genuinely  frank  and  honest  nature  can  never,  by  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  made  essentially  a  deceitful  crawling  creature, 
onless  actual  brain  degeneration  has  occurred.  But  a  person  bom 
to  be  selfish,  tricky  and  mean,  will  remain  so  in  spite  of  the  acci- 
doita  of  his  education.  These  will  determine  only  the  phase  that 
will  be  presented  by  his  inherent  meanness ;  whether  it  is  to  pick 
pockets  and  live  on  the  base  earnings  of  women;  or  to  promote 
bogus  companies,  and  lie  volubly  to  electors;  or,  perhaps,  to  in- 
trigue for  selfish  ends  upon  church  committees ;  or,  it  may  be,  to 
palter  with  principle  in  order  to  retain  a  pulpit.  When  you  see 
a  man  change  suddenly  from  a  libertine  to  an  ascetic,  you  think 
that  a  fundamental  revolution  has  occurred  in  his  character.  But, 
if  yon  knew  him  thoroughly  in  both  conditions,  you  would  find 
him  to  be  as  much  an  egotist  in  one  as  in  the  other.  Circum- 
stances modify  the  specimen,  but  they  do  not  radically  alter  the 
type.  The  seed  will  determine  the  kind  of  tree,  but,  if  dropped 
into  the  soil  of  Labrador,  it  will  be  stunted  and  poor;  if  planted 
in  Yucatan,  it  will  be  a  giant  of  the  forest.  So,  too,  the  moral 
t>'pe  to  which  we  belong  has  been  settled  for  us  by  heredity,  pro- 
found though  the  infiuence  of  our  environment  may  be.  Darwin 
and  Pasteur  under  no  conditions  could  have  emulated  the  crimes 
of  a  half-witted  anarchist;  and  the  anarchist,  on  his  part,  is  by 
birth  incapable  of  reaching  their  moral  standard. 

But  when  we  say  that  to  heredity  must  be  ascribed  the  primary 
influence,  it  is  not  by  any  means  meant  that  wc  reproduce  our 
parents*  character.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  disposition  of 
father  and  mother  will  be  largely  blended  in  the  offspring.  But 
each  of  us  had  1,016  ancestors  of  the  tenth  degree,  all  living  about 
800  years  ago.  They  have  bequeathed  to  each  individual  their 
own  characteristics  in  one  most  intricate  blend ;  and  how  these  are 
distributed,  which  is  predominant,  depends  on  causes  not  yel  «a- 
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oertained,  though  workers  like  Francis  Qalton  are  making  «oi 
interesting  first  approximations. 

But,  at  any  rate,  this  is  certain;  that  the  basis  of  our  moi 
characters  is  as  much  fixed  as  that  of  our  bodies  and  of  our  meat 
capacities  by  the  transmitted  qualities  of  our  progenitors.  In 
far,  then,  we  are  creatures  not  of  free-will,  but  of  strict  necessity. j 

And  now  as  to  the  influences  of  environment.    They,  too,  ai 
independent  of  our  free-will.    It  is  not  of  our  own  choice  that 
were  bom  in  these  modern  times,  and  not  in  media val  Europe' 
that  we  were  bom  in  this  country,  and  not  in  that;  that  we 
bibed  in  youth  the  prejudices  of  one  faith,  and  not  of  anothcrj 
that  our  parents  sent  us  to  a  particular  school,  to  be  under  the  ii 
fluences  of  this  teacher  and  not  of  that.      And  the  person  wl 
seems  to  fight  against  his  circumstances  and  raise  himself  out 
them,  does  so  by  virtue  of  traits  in  his  character  to  which  he  wa 
born,  and  by  the  attractiveness  of  motives  outside  of  him  which  h^ 
never  created,  any  more  than  he  created  the  aflSnity  that  exist 
between  them  and  his  innate  disposition. 

In  short,  we  must  apply  to  the  domain  of  morals  the  same  lai 
that  is  known  to  be  in  force  in  all  others,  that  every  effect  arise 
out  of  some  cause,  and  that  that  cause  had  its  antecedent  causej 
and  that  so  we  may  trace  backward  and  backward,  through  oi 
lives,  till  we  find  the  whole  train  of  actions  rooted  in  some  caui 
or  other  that  is  exterior  to  ourselves.  Thus  we  are  in  no  sense 
will  agents,  but  creatures  of  necessity. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  all  this  be  true,  what  shall  we 
of  that  sense  of  responsibility  which  is  felt  to  be  the  very  ba^is 
social  order?  If  the  thief  has  been  born  with  the  nature  the 
makes  him  steal,  how  can  we,  with  any  pretence  of  justice,  punisi 
him?  And  yet  we  must.  It  is  this  consideration  which  makes  s(| 
many  people  fidget  and  grow  unhappy  when  they  clearly  perceive 
that  there  is  no  escape  from  these  necessitarian  principles.  Bui 
the  idea  of  justice  in  connection  with  punishment  i^  merely 
popular  misconception,  groundless,  though  useful.  When  I  ala| 
my  kitten  for  stealing  my  cream,  there  ia  no  real  justice  in  thi 
process.  Given  the  kitten  nature  and  the  cream  temptation,  thf 
result  is  sure  to  follow,  unless  there  operate  some  counterbalancing 
motive,  and  this  motive  will  be  the  memory  of  Uiat  slup  and 
fear  of  another. 

When  a  child  of  nine  montlia  Las  disobeyed  mc,  I  do  not  scol 
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it  becaofie  there  is  any  justice  in  bo  doing.    I  know  that  it  will 
often  have  motives  for  disobeying  me,  and  that,  in  these  cases,  its 
only  motive  for  obeying  me  will  be  the  fear  of  my  displeasure.    A 
I«ige  part  of  the  early  years  of  that  child's  training  will  consist  in 
my  expression  of  displeasure.    And  that  expression  is  made  pro- 
portional, not  to.  any  abstract  sense  of  justice,  but  only  to   the 
temptation  there  may  be  to  a  repetition  of  objectionable  acts.    If 
a  look  is  sufficient  to  insure  that  a  certain  thing  will  cease  and  not 
be  repeated,  then  a  look  is  the  proper  expedient.    Or  a  frown  may 
be  necessary ;  or,  perhaps,  a  sharp  word ;  or  a  serious  reprimand ; 
or  some  form  of  disgrace ;  or,  if  all  these  fail,  it  may  have  to  come 
to  whipping.    But,  at  any  rate,  the  business  of  punishment  is  only 
to  act  as  a  counterbalance  to  temptation.    There  is  no  more  in- 
herent justice  in  punishing  a  child  than  there  is  in  breaking  in  a 
horse.    I  bring  the  lash  down  on  the  horse's  flanks,  not  because 
of  justice,  but  because,  if  he  is  to  be  of  any  use,  I  must  be  his  mas- 
ter.   Society  sends  the  criminal  to  gaol,  not  because  there  is  justice 
in  gaols,  but  because  it  is  bound  to  keep  a  firm  control  of  crim- 
inals.   And  that  degree  of  punishment  is  proper  which  is  the  least 
that  will,  in  the  great  aggregate  of  people,  prevent  the  doing  of  an 
act  that  is  inimical  to  social  needs. 

All  responsibility  rests  on  a  basis  of  possible  punishment,  and 
its  nature  is  this.  Every  man  is  bound  to  act  as  the  sum  total  of 
the  motives  he  is  conscious  of  impel  a  mind  of  his  particular  de- 
scription to  act.  But,  into  that  sum  total  of  motives,  society  in- 
troduces the  motive  of  responsibility.  To  hold  a  man  responsible 
for  his  acts  is,  therefore,  no  denial  of  the  necessity  under  which 
he  lay  to  act  as  his  motives  impelled  him.  It  is  only  concerned 
with  the  due  balancing  of  these  motives,  and  if  a  man  has  a  wish 
to  murder,  and  no  counterbalancing  motives  of  sympathy  or  duty 
to  prevent  him,  then  society  supplies  him  with  a  proper  make- 
weight motive.  If  a  red  Indian,  both  by  birth,  training  and  tra- 
dition, is  impelled  to  take  a  white  man's  scalp,  we  may  allow  the 
necessity  under  which  he  moves ;  but  then  white  men  confess  that, 
when  they  see  a  friend  or  neighbor  scalped,  they  are  under  an 
equal  necessity  to  put  a  bullet  into  the  scalper.  Hence  the  red 
Indian  refrains  from  the  intended  gratification.  Xot  that  he  is 
a  free-will  agent,  but  that  among  his  motives  there  has  entered  a 
new  and  dominant  motive. 

And  in  no  case  is  the  practice  of  holding  people  responsible 
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for  their  acts  inconsistent  with  the  philosophical  truth  of  th« 
nece.isity  under  wliieh  they  act.  Responsibility  and  the  punish' 
ment  that  may  accompany  it  are  no  more  than  the  practical  ex- 
pedients whereby  eoeiety  so  bends  round  the  resultant  of  a  man's 
njotives  as  to  make  his  actions  conduce  to  the  general  welfare- 
Suppose  that  a  cashier  has  come  to  the  parting  of  two  ways;  this 
way  is  integrity,  that  way  embezzlement.  Toward  the  downward 
path  certain  money  troubles  and  the  solicitations  of  opportunity 
strongly  move  him.  To  the  path  of  honesty  he  has  other  attrac- 
tions. If  these  latter  are  sufTicient  to  bring  out  the  balance  on  the 
right  side,  there  is,  in  Jiis  case,  no  need  of  punishment,  or  even  of 
a  tlireat  of  punishment.  But,,  whore  the  balance  is  less  fortunate, 
society  inserts  its  various  make-weight  motives.  For  want  of 
straightforwardness, there  is  the  reprimand  from  his  employer;  for 
small  peculations,  there  is  difimissal;  for  large  ones  there  is  the 
gaol.  That  cashier  will,  of  necessity,  act  as  the  influence  of  all 
these  varied  motives  on  a  mind  of  his  particular  class  will  de- 
termine. He  is  a  creature  of  necessity;  but  society  holds  over  him 
the  influence  of  responsibility  merely  as  another  ulemeut  of  that 
necessity. 

The  man  who  is  half  convinced  by  these  inevitable  facts  often 
angrily  shakes  himself  clear  of  a  logical  conclusion.  **  What,"  he 
says,  "  would  you  reduce  me  to  the  level  of  a  mere  automaton?'* 
And  he  feels  the  same  indignation  as  he  felt  thirty  years  ago 
when  told  that  he  was  the  descendant  of  inferior  mammals.  But 
tlu'se  arguments  of  mere  personal  vanity,  mighty  though  their 
weight  may  be  for  a  time,  continually  tend  to  disappear,  as  people 
brace  themselves  up  to  face  the  truth.  Science  is  more  and  more 
humiliating  us  in  our  unwarrantable  prides,  while  it  gives  us  bet- 
ter grounds  for  newer,  if  humbler,  self-satisfactions.  The  Cas- 
tilian  sort  of  pride  that  made  our  ignorant,  and  often  dirty,  an- 
cestors of  raedia'Vfll  times  regard  themselves  as  the  pivot  round 
wliieh  suns  and  stars  revolved,  has  gone  by  for  all  men  of  sense. 
So,  too,  the  time  is  passing  when  a  man  of  any  education  will 
throw  his  anus  wildly  alK>ut  and  say,  "  I,  af  least,  am  no  au- 
tomaton. I  do  all  that  entirely  of  my  own  accord."  He  will  per- 
ceive that  there  was  a  cause  for  every  movement,  obscure  though 
it  may  have  I>een,  and  rfulizo  that  he  too  in  all  respects  complies 
with  ordinary  causal  relations. 

The  steamer  that  crosses  the  ocean  scents  at  first  sight  to  chooee 
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her  own  path.  The  steersman  controls  her.  But  the  steersman  is 
controlled  hy  the  skipper,  and  the  skipper  by  a  few  main  influ- 
ences and  a  large  tangle  of  obscurer  ones.  The  man  who  chooses 
to  walk  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  instead  of  the  left,  is  moved 
thereto  by  causes  that  sway  him,  even  when  he  thinks  his  choice  is 
arbitrary.  We  never  move  a  finger  but  the  act  has  sprung  from 
some  cause  which  itself  was  the  effect  of  another  cause,  the  links 
receding  into  that  inconceivable  past  which  we  call  eternity.  Re- 
sponsibility is  only  an  added  motive,  which  arises  from  the  per- 
ception that  we  must  abide  by  the  consequences  of  our  acts — 
among  which  consequences  is  to  be  numbered  the  resentment  of 
society,  if  we  harm  it. 

There  are  other  topics  which  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  intro- 
duces in  his  paper;  but,  though  I  think  that  thdy  could  be  success- 
fully argued  from  my  point  of  view,  I  shrink  from  the  appearance 
of  bandying  words  with  a  veteran  writer  of  his  eminence.  But  the 
subject  of  necessity  and  responsibility  has  wide-reaching  practical 
influences.  More  and  more  each  year  it  tends  to  thrust  itself  in- 
sidiously into  our  law  courts ;  and  eventually  the  question  must  be 
fought  out  between  the  lawyers  and  the  doctors;  between  those 
who  point  to  the  shape  of  a  murderer's  head  and  those  who  insist 
upon  the  safety  of  society.  And  if  the  doctors  win  while  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  necessity,  the  lawyers  can  also,  with  perfect 
consistency,  win  on  their  side,  while  holding  that  the  practice  of 
responsibility  is  essential  to  social  existence. 

Alexandbb  Sutherland. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  SUGAR  CANE 
INDUSTRY. 


BY  CBADLKS  A.    CRAMPTON. 


This  country  is  now  confronted  with  a  problem  of  the  great? 
difficulty — the  assimilation  and  development  of  a  large  extent 
tropical  territory,  inhabited  by  alien  races,  and  impoverished  b| 
ages  of  misrule,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  material  pr 
perity  of  the  new  peoples,  without  endangering  in  any  way  the  ii 
terests  of  our  own  citizens.     Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  thi 
problem  has  occupied  the  arena  of  public  debate  since  the  dose  o| 
the  war,  calling  forth  the  most  diverse  ideas  from  eminent  aa^ 
thoritics  in  political  economy,  the  most  important  point  of  riet 
has  been  wholly  neglected.    The  solution  of  the  problem  of  sue 
cessful  colonial  expansion  by  the  United  States  will  be  found  il 
the  rehabilitation  and  devolopment  of  the  tropical  sugar  cane  ii 
dustry.  , 

The  United  States  of  America  is  the  largest  consumer  of  sugai 
in  the  world,  with  the  single  exception  of  Great  Britain,    Of 
world's  total  production  of  seven  miUion  tons,  we  absorb  over  two 
million  tons,  of  whicli  only  three  hundred  thousand  tons  are  of  de 
mestic  production.    We  send  abroad  annually  over  eighty  milliol 
dollars  for  this  food  product,  so  that  it  is  our  largest  single  item  o( 
foreign  expenditure.      With  the  hope  of  diminishing  this  draii 
upon  our  resources,  the  Government  has  for  many  years  fo«tcrc 
the  domestic  production  of  stigar,  and  not  entirely  without  8U< 
cess,  for  the  Louisiana  industry  has  greatly  improved,  and  the 
industry,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  Department  of  AgriJ 
culture,  has  made  wmsiderable  progress  and  obtained  a  firm  foot 
ing  in  California.    To  sorghum  sugar  we  must  bid  a  fond  adtim| 
sad  though  the  parting  may  be  to  those  of  us  who  spent  mai 
vears  of  labor  in  its  l)ehalf. 
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But  the  growth  of  domestic  production,  for  various  reasons 
trhich  we  will  not  now  discuss,  has  been  slow  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  promises  little  better  for  the  immediate  future ;  the  country 
cadtiot  wait  for  it,  especially  as  the  means  are  at  hand  for  attain- 
ing the  end  in  view  in  a  few  years,  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
accomplished  in  as  many  decades. 

The  territory  of  which  we  have  lately  come  into  possession  is 
the  natural  hibitat  of  the  sugar  cane.  With  the  exception  of 
Porto  Rico,  where  the  value  of 'the  coffee  crop  somewhat  exceeds 
the  value  of  the  sugar  crop,  the  principal  production  of  all  the 
new  possessions  is  sugar.  Collectively  (liere,  as  hereafter  in  this 
article,  no  distinction  is  made  between  actual  and  potential  pos- 
sessions, and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  included  with  the  islands 
wrested  from  Spain),  they  furnish  about  one-half  of  the  total  cane 
sugar  product  of  the  world.  The  inference  is  obvious,  and  the 
bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  problem  under  consideration  must 
be  plain  to  the  veriest  tyro  in  national  economy.  The  commodity 
of  which  we  stand  most  in  need  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance in  the  new  possessions;  it  is  only  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  colonies  to  the  point  of  supplying  our 
needs,  and  the  entire  amount  of  our  expenditure  for  this  food 
product,  instead  of  going  to  Germany,  Austria  and  France,  as  at 
present,  will  flow  into  Cuba,  Porto  llico  and  the  Philippines, 
bringing  back  the  equivalent  in  trade  for  our  exports. 

And  this  is  only  the  threshold  of  the  inviting  prospect  now 
opening  up  before  us.  American  enterprise  will  never  be  content 
to  stop  at  the  production  of  sufficient  raw  sugar  to  supply  our 
home  consumption;  but  it  will  continue  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, until  raw  sugar  shall  become  an  article  of  export  instead  of 
import,  and  cane  sugar  shall  reassert  its  supremacy  over  beet  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  In  order  to  understand  fully  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  situation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  hasty  glance 
backward  over  the  history  of  the  production  of  sugar,  and  es- 
pecially to  consider  the  past  of  the  two  rival  agricultural  sources, 
the  tropical  sugar  cane  and  the  European  sugar  beet. 

Sugar  is  a  constituent  of  most  plants,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
at  some  period  of  their  growth.  Its  exact  position  or  function  in 
the  metabolism  of  plant  tissue  is  still  a  matter  of  theory  among 
chemists,  but  its  wide  distribution  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident,  as  time  goes  on.    Even  the  cereal  grains,  formerly  Bup> 
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posed  to  be  merely  storehouses  of  starch,  have  lately  been  foond 
lo  contain  notable  quantities  of  sucrose  or  saccharose,  the  speoLfii 
name  used  by  chemists  to  distinguish  tlie  substance  in  qucstio: 
from  its  congener  carbohydrates  possessing  a  sweet  taste, 
popular  name  for  this  substance,  however,  cane  sugar,  indicates  th 
plant  containing  it  in  sufficient  abundance  to  first  attract  the  a 
tention  of  mankind.    This  plant,  tacch:.rvm  offivinarum,  probabl 
originated  .    Asia,  whence  it  has  spread  gradually  to  all  tropical 
regions,  its  easy  propagation  from  eyes  on  the  cane  itself  assist- 
ing materially  in  its  dissemination.    The  cultivation  of  this  plant 
for  its  sweet  qualities  stretches  far  back  into  the  past,  "swi 
canes  "  being  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  its  u 
in  China  probably  antedated  even  this  mention;  yet  the  extractioi 
of  sugar  from  its  juice,  and  especially  the  use  of  the  substance  as  a 
separate  article  of  food,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
For  centuries  it  was  used  in  Europe  only  as  a  confection  or  as  a 
medicine,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  hundred  years  or  more  after  it  was  first  cultivated  in 
the  Eastern  hemisphere,  that  it  began  to  be  an  article  of  con^-j 
merce  and  was  imported  to  any  extent  into  Europe.    Once  begu 
however,  its  modern  development  down  to  the  present  day,  when  i 
constitutes  one  of  the  world's  greatest  industries,  the  product  o 
which  reaches  the  consumer  for  the  greater  part  as  a  chemically] 
pure  article,  is  little  short  of  manelous;  in  truth,  its  historj-  can-' 
not  be  surpassed  in  interest  by  that  of  any  line  of  human  en-] 
deavor. 

Of  this  story  of  industrial  progress,  probably  the  most  inter-j 
esting  chapter  is  furnished  by  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
beet  sugar  branch  of  the  industry.    Until  the  beginning  of  th 
present  century  the  cane  reigned  supreme  as  a  source  of  sweetness; 
then  began  the  first  struggles  of  the  lowly  iKjet  to  make  a  place  for 
itself  in  the  field  wholly  occupied  by  its  towering  rival.    Aided  byj 
the  lifglong  devotion  of  Marggraf  and  Achard  in  Germany,  and 
by  the  despotic  decrees  of  Napoleon  in  France,  slowly  but  sure! 
it  made  its  way:  until  the  end  of  the  century  finds  its  proud  but 
indolent  superior  entirely  dethroned,  and  the  once  despised  bee 
ocupying  the  coveted  position  of  the   leading  sugar  produx^ing 
plant  in  the  world.    The  story  of  the  contest  has  often  been  told 
and  need  not  be  entered  upon  in  detail  here ;  yet  a  repetition  might 
well  b€  forgiven  in  view  of  the  general  iguoranoe  on  the  subject 
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in  America.  How  many  persons  may  be  met  here  to-day,  men  of 
intelligence  and  information,  who  are  not  even  aware  of  the  single 
pr^^nant  fact  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  world's  consumption 
of  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  beet  root?  This  ignorance  is  due 
partly,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  industry  is  practically  a  for- 
eign one,  having  obtained  a  bare  foothold  as  yet  in  this  country, 
so  that  its  dimensions  are  not  so  forced  upon  public  attention  here 
as  they  are  abroad ;  and  it  is  also  largely  due  to  the  relatively  rapid 
development  of  the  beet  industry.  It  was  not  until  1887  that  it 
passed  the  cane  industry  in  preponderance  of  production. 

If  inquiry  be  made  into  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
the  remarkable  result  just  indicated,  we  will  find  there  is  no  good 
and  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  the  present  advantage  of 
the  beet  will  be  other  than  a  temporary  victory,  or  that  the  sun 
of  prosperity  will  never  shine  again  for  the  tropical  plant.  The 
development  of  the  sugar  beet  industry  has  proceeded,  as  is  well 
known,  along  two  distinct  but  parallel  lines,  agricultural  and 
mechanical.  When  first  taken  in  hand  by  the  manufacturer,  the 
root  contained  only  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  sugar,  of  which  but 
one-half  could  be  extracted  as  finished  product.  By  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  methods  to  its  culture,  the  cross  breeding  of  varie- 
ties and  the  selection  of  seed  with  reference  to  the  sugar  content 
of  the  mother  beet,  this  amount  was  raised  to  an  average  of  15  or 
IG  per  cent.,  and  modem  methods  of  economical  manufacture  ob- 
tained 13  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  weiglit  of  the  raw  material  as 
crvstallized  sugar. 

When  we  seek  for  evidence  of  like  progress  in  the  cane  branch 
of  the  industry,  what  do  we  find  ?  In  the  factory,  absolute  stag- 
nation and  adherence  to  primitive  methods  for  years,  whicli  gave 
place  to  action  at  least  only  when  tlie  industry  was  threatened  with 
total  extinction  by  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  boot  competition. 
Even  then,  the  advancement  consisted  chielly  in  the  adoption  of 
the  improved  methods  which  had  been  devised  and  perfected  by  the 
beet  workers.  Not  a  single  important  improvement  in  methods  of 
manufacture  is  native  to  the  sugar  cane  branch  of  the  industry.  In 
the  field  the  comparison  is  still  more  discreditable.  The  sugar  cane 
is  probably  no  richer  in  sugar  now  than  it  was  in  its  wild  state; 
at  least,  there  has  been  no  appjirent  improvement  in  recent  years. 
Indeed,  it  is  often  called,  in  contempt,  "  a  tropical  weed  "  by  the 
scientific  admirers  of  the  Euroj)ean  plant.    The  discovery  in  Ja- 
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maica  of  fertile  "  arrows  "  or  seeds,  and  the  rearing  of  new  varie- 
ties from  them,  is  an  indication  of  possibilities  in  the  future ;  but 
it  has  accompliehed  nothing  as  yet,  and  the  same  may  ho  said  of 
some  promising  experiments  in  Louisiana  in  the  selection  of  seed 
cane  with  reference  to  sugar  content. 

Yet  the  cane  is  infinitely  superior  to  beet  as  a  sugar  producing 
plant,  from  both  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  standpoint, 
even  in  its  present  undeveloped  condition.  It  can  be  grown  at  less 
expense  under  the  proper  climatic  conditions,  and -the  sugar  eon- 
tent  can  be  obtained  at  a  smaller  cost  of  manufacture;  and,  while 
the  beet  has,  probably,  almost  reached  the  climax  of  its  develop- 
ment, the  margin  of  possibility  in  the  case  of  the  cane  is  wide  and 
inviting.  By  the  expenditure  upon  it  of  one-tenth  of  the  study 
and  energy  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  beet, 
the  cane  would  soon  overtake  and  outstrip  its  pudgy  rival  in  the 
race  for  supremacy. 

The  beet  owes  its  present  success  solely  to  the  fact  of  its  being 
grown  in  a  temperate  climate,  where  the  talents  and  enterprise  of 
an  energetic  race  can  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  its  improvement. 
When  the  ingenuity  and  **  push  "  of  the  .\merican  nation  arc 
added  to  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  tropical  plant, 
there  will  be  formed  a  combination  which  will  indeed  prove  "  hard 
to  beat."  Some  hint  of  what  we  may  accomplish  when  we  turn 
our  hand  to  sugar  cane  culture  may  be  found  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  the  yield,  both  in  tons  per  acre  and  pounds  per  ton, 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  cane  growing  country.  In  Louisiana, 
likewise,  the  results  achieved  are  remarkable  in  many  respects, 
when  the  great  obstacle  of  climate  is  taken  into  consideration. 
The  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  tM'o  plants  has  also  an- 
other side  which  is  worthy  of  consideration,  There  is  something 
very  persistent  and  repulsive  about  the  natural  taste  and  odor  of 
raw  beet  sugar.  It  is  "of  the  earth,  earthy."  and  even  the  refined 
product  often  retains  traces  of  this,  as  will  be  manifest  to  any  one 
who  will  try  the  simple  experiment  of  opening  a  can  or  close  r<»eep- 
tacle  containing  bwt  grunulatnl.  Raw  cane  sugar,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  most  agreeable  flavor,  second  only  to  that  "  confection 
of  nature,"  maple  sugar,  as  will  be  readily  conceded  by  thoM 
among  our  readers  whose  memory  goes  back  to  the  davs  of  hogs- 
head sugar  from  Louisiana  or  the  West  Indies.  Raw  beet  stigar 
absolutely  requires  refining  to  fit  it  for  use,  while  raw  cane  sugar  ii 
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perfectly  palatable,  and  should  be  used  much  more  than  it  is. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  the  present  vogue  for  the  hard  granulated  ar- 
ticle may  change,  and  the  laboring  classes,  at  least,  become  more 
sensible  and  decide  to  use,  instead,  high  grade  raw  cane  sugar, 
such  as  is  produced  on  the  plantations  in  Louisiana,  and  which  is 
practically  identical  with  the  granulated  article  except  for  a  slight 
tinge  of  color,  the  removal  of  which  furnishes  our  refineries  their 
immense  profits.  Brown  refining  sugars,  however,  are  a  delusion 
and  a  snare  for  the  consumer,  as  they  contain  a  large  amount  of 
water,  and  often  as  much  raw  beet  sugar  as  can  be  masked  by  the 
cane  flavor. 

The  official  report  of  a  disinterested  observer,  the  British  Con- 
suI-Creneral  at  Havana,  Mr.  Gollam,  on  the  sugar  producing  ca- 
pacity of  Cuba,  is  worthy  of  consideration.*  After  giving  statistics 
which  show  the  ruin  wrought  to  the  industry  by  the  war,  re- 
ducing the  output  from  a  million  tons  in  1895  to  a  pitiful  two 
hundred  thousand  tons  in  1896,  he  says: 

"Caba  in  normal  times  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  moat  favored  conn- 
tries  of  the  world  for  the  economical  prodaction  of  sugar.  The  present 
condition  of  affairs  greatly  hardens  the  sat(ar  industry,  owing  to  the  ne- 
oeasity  of  protecting  the  estates,  the  loss  of  cane  through  incendiary  fires, 
and  the  difficulty  at  times  of  getting  enough  hauled  to  the  works  to  use 
them  to  their  full  capacity. 

"  Under  normal  conditions,  the  contrast  between  the  Cuban  industry 
and  that  of  other  West  Indian  Islands,  or  any  American  sugar-producing 
country,  la  remarkable.  The  total  sugar  crop  of  any  other  island  is  equal 
only  to  the  output  of  three  or  four  of  the  largest  Cuban  manufactories,  and, 
vritb  the  exception  of  Demerara,  all  these  countries  show  considerable  in- 
feriority to  Cuba  in  methods  of  manufacture  and  in  the  class  of  machinery 
in  use.  The  neglect  of  the  other  West  Indian  planters  to  advance  with  the 
times  is  the  main  cause  of  this  lack  of  prosperity  at  the  present  moment. 
Of  the  other  cane-«uccar  countries  uf  the  world,  Java  is  the  only  one  which 
comes  within  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  annually  in 
Cuba  in  normal  times,  and  Java  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  the  only 
ones  which  are  generally  advanced  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

"  Until  a  very  recent  date  the  manufacture  of  suKar  and  the  growing  of 
cane  in  Cuba  were  extremely  profitable  undertakings,  and  the  reasons  for 
their  prosperity  may  be  stated  a?: 

"1.  The  excellence  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which 
allow  of  large  crops  of  good  cane.  The  rainfall,  about  50  inches,  is  so  dis- 
tributed that  irrigation  is  not  a  necessity,  though  it  would  in  many  cases 
be  advisable. 

"  2,  The  great  movement  toward  the  centralizatioa|of  the  estates  which 
took  place  in  the  early  eighties:  planters  have  understood  the  value  of  large 
■agar  houses  and  overcome  their  difficulty  in  this  way. 

"8.  The  proximity  of  the  United  States,  affording,  as  it  does,  a  cash 
market  for  the  sugar. 

'AnigB  Office  Jiaansl  8erlc$,  So.  1880.  18S7. 
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"  Id  spito  of  the  above  advantages,  the  size  of  the  sag>ir  crop  Is  a  snrpflM 
to  many,  while  elsewhere  tbe  iaduetrj  mast  be  fostered  by  boantiea.  The 
aKricultural  adaptability  of  the  coaatry.  however,  counts  for  much;  the  coat 
of  labor  is  low,  aud  the  sugar  houses  bavea  larger  dally  oapacity  than  thgae 
of  any  other  country." 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  eonsideratioa  of  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  desired  end,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  cane  sugar  in- 
dustry, may  best  be  promoted  and  accomplished.  The  first  and 
foremost  step  should  l)€  the  granting  of  some  measure  of  protec- 
tion to  colonial  sugar,  in  the  shape  of  a  discrimination  in  favor  of 
its  importation.  This  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  ecbeme  of  de- 
velopment, and  must  not  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
political,  and  therefore  artificial,  aid.  Fire  must  bo  fought  with 
fire,  and  sugar  has  been  entangled  with  politics  from  the  time  of 
the  first  Napoleon  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  from  her  in- 
ability to  adopt  such  methods,  on  account  of  her  free  trade  policy, 
that  England's  sugar  producing  colonies  have  fared  so  ill,  as  evi- 
denced by  Jamaica's  half  expressed  threat  to  knock  at  our  portals 
for  admission.  We  have  already  made  the  prectident  in  recent 
tariff  acts  by  discriminating  against  boimty-fed  sugar.  This  is  the 
thorn  which  is  rankling  in  Germany's  side,  and  which  is  well 
known  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  her  unfriendly  attitude  toward  ua 
of  late  years.  Cane  sugar  already  enjoys  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  discriminating  section  of  the  present  tariff  just  mentioned,  by 
virtue  of  which  beet  sugar  pays  an  additional  duty  equal  to  the 
bounty  it  has  received  from  the  country  of  production.  An  addi- 
tional protection,  in  the  shape  of  a  colonial  differential  of  half  a 
cent  a  pound  for  a  limited  period,  would  be  no  more  than  fiiir  for 
the  new  possessions,  and  would  still  leave  an  ample  margin  for  the 
protection  of  domestic  growers  in  our  own  country.  Hawaii 
should,  of  course,  be  placed  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the 
other  colonies. 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
experiment  station  in  each  of  the  colonies,  to  study  the  special  J 
problems  of  soil,  climate  and  cultivation  presented  there,  and  all  H 
to  combine  in  the  scientific  improvement  of  the  plant,  Local  con-  ^ 
ditions,  pertaining  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  land,  density  of  Jj 
population,  transportation  facilities,  etc.,  will  determine  the  bust  ^ 
plan  to  pursue  in  each  case;  whether  the  wholesale  agricultural 
methods  of  the  West  shall  be  used  to  produce  a  heavy  yield  at  a 
low  cost,  or  whether  the  careful  and  paLostaking  methods  of  Eu 
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rope,  with  the  practical  divorce  of  the  grower  and  manufacturer, 
would  give  beet  reenlts  in  the  end;  but  many  other  questions  of 
development  can  be  determined  only  by  a  careful  comparison  of 
resnlta  obtained  under  diverse  conditions.  If  the  initiatory  as- 
sistance of  the  Crovemment  be  given  to  the  extent  indicated  above, 
a  half  cent  difference  in  duty  and  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  the  further  solution  of  the  problem  may 
safely  be  left  to  American  capital  and  enterprise.  The  talent  for 
invention,  which  seems  to  be  the  birthright  of  the  American 
manufacturer,  may  be  relied  upon  to  overcome  in  time  the  tem- 
porary handicap  which  the  careful  and  economical  methods  of  the 
beet  technologist  have  given  him. 

It  may  not  be  considered  as  too  wide  a  digression  from  the 
subject  to  say  a  few  words  in  closing  upon  the  subordinate  prob- 
lem of  the  retention  of  the  Philippines.  The  bearing  of  the  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  sugar  question  upon  the  minor  problem  is 
obvious,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  it  should  receive  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  the  Congress,  upon  whom  rests  the 
responsibility  of  its  settlement.  At  first  sight,  it  would  seem  that 
the  influence  of  the  sugar  expansionist  would  all  be  cast  upon  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  argument.  The  Philippine  Islands  enjoy 
excellent  advantages  in  respect  to  climate,  soil,  etc.,  for  the  grow- 
ing of  cane,  yet,  of  all  the  raw  cane  sugar  product  of  the  world 
that  comes  to  the  refineries  their's  is  probably  the  crudest  and 
worst;  their  methods,  both  of  culture  and  of  manufacture,  are  the 
most  primitive.  They  offer,  therefore,  the  greatest  margin  for 
development,  and  would  seem  to  be  the  most  attractive  field  of 
operations  on  this  account.  But  they  are  so  far  removed  from  our 
shores,  the  conditions  of  living,  of  labor  and  of  transportation  are 
80  inimical,  that  the  possibilities  of  development  are  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  overbalanced.  Internal  discord  and  civil  war  are  disastrous 
to  any  industry,  but  doubly  fatal  to  the  sugar  industry,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  Cuba's  present  condition.  This  arises,  of  course,  from 
the  nature  of  the  work,  which  requires  the  erection  of  costly  ma- 
chinery in  places  remote  from  the  centers  of  population,  where 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  outlaw  and  guerrilla.  No  country, 
however  great  its  natural  advantages,  can  offer  a  fitting  home  to 
modem  sugar  making,  unless  it  is  able  to  guarantee  absolutely 
permanent  peace. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the  high  degree  of  special 
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training  required  of  the  superintendents,  engineers  and  many  of 
the  employes  in  the  factories.  A  large  number  of  such  specialists 
cannot  be  obtained  at  once,  and  the  rate  of  development  of  the 
industry  will  probably  be  more  retarded  by  this  difficulty  than  by 
any  other  single  cause.  It  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom,  there- 
fore, to  concentrate  our  energies  upon  the  West  Indies,  which  are 
right  at  our  doors,  rather  than  to  waste  effort  by  spreading  it  out 
over  so  large  an  extent  of  distant  territory.  The  proposed  ex- 
change of  the  Philippines  for  the  British  West  Indies  would  be  a 
most  admirable  settlement  of  the  problem  from  a  sugar  producing 
standpoint,  and  is  certainly  not  without  its  advantages  in  other 
respects.  It  is  all  the  more  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  mis- 
guided and  shortsighted  natives  should  assume  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility to  American  domination,  whether  permanent  or  temporary. 
The  future  prosperity  of  their  country  depends  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  their  chief  industry,  which  they  may  soon  accomplish  as 
America's  ally — never  as  her  rival. 

Chablbs  a.  Obauftok. 
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THE  THREE  PHASES  OF  COLORED  SUFFRAGE. 

BY  WALTER  C.   HAW. 


Two  events  of  recent  occnrrence  are  accepted  as  marking  the 
(>eginning  of  a  new  phase  of  the  colored  suffrage  question  in  this 
country.  One  is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  affirming  the  validity  of  the  suffrage  clause  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Constitution.  In  this  decision  the  Court  declared  in  sub-: 
stance  that  a  State  can  limit  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage,  although 
the  restrictions  imposed  are  expected  to  apply  to  the  colored  race 
only.  The  language  of  the  Court  was  this:  "  Restrained  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  from  discriminating  against  the  negro  as  a 
race,  the  Mississippi  Constitutional  Convention  discriminated 
against  its  characteristics  and  the  offenses  to  which  its  weaker 
members  are  prone." 

The  other  notable  event  is  the  election  of  November  8,  1898, 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  result  has  been 
received  throughout,  the  country.  The  election  is  acknowledged 
to  have  been  revolutionary  in  its  character,  but,  while  there  is 
criticism  of  the  methods  by  which  the  object  was  accomplished, 
there  is  no  disposition  manifested  to  interfere  or  to  question  the 
permanence  of  the  result.  This  spirit  is  strikingly  different  from 
that  shown  in  past  years  when  similar  revolutions  occurred  in 
other  Southern  States,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  ifississippi  Constitution,  it  must  be 
accepted  as  a  sign  that  colored  suffrage  has  entered  upon  a  new 
}ihase.  It  is  pertinent,  then,  to  review  the  subject  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  discover  if  any  progress  has  been  made  towards  a 
solution  of  the  race  problem. 

The  most  difficult  question  which  confronted  Congress  when 
it  came  to  settle  the  status  of  the  seceding  States  was  the  coTvOi\\,\Qtv 
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of  the  colored  people.  To  set  them  free  and  leave  them 
without  the  means  of  protecting  themselves  in  their  cinl  and 
political  rights  appeared  unjust  to  tlie  negro  and  unsafe  for  Hic 
nation.  This  apprehension  was  strengthened  by  the  disposition 
shown  by  the  Southern  whites  towards  the  new  freedmen.  In 
nearly  every  one  of  the  seceded  States  the  Legislatures,  meeting 
before  Uie  reconstruction  acts  went  into  eifcct^  passed  what  are 
known  as  "  black  codes  "  and  vagrancy  laws,  ilississippi  gives 
one  illustration.  The  vagrancy  law  enacted  in  that  State  provided 
that  no  colored  man  could  leave  the  coimty  where  he  last  worked 
without  the  consent  of  his  last  employer  ;  and  in  case  he  had 
not  hired  himself  within  the  first  twelve  days  of  the  new  year 
his  labor  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months  was  to  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  This  was  apparently  the  re-establishment  of 
slavery  in  all  but  the  name. 

But  what  form  national  protection  of  the  ex-slaves  should  take 
was  the  occasion  for  long  and  serious  debate.  The  first  plan  sug- 
gested was  a  constitutional  amendment  granting  universal  am- 
nesty to  all  who  had  participated  in  the  war  against  the  Union  in 
return  for  universal  suffrage.  This  proposition  was,  however,  re- 
jected by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congre**, 
known  as  the  Reconstruction  Committee.  Then  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitutioc  wa.s  passed  by  Congress 
and  sent  to  the  States  for  ratification.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  was  to  induce  the  Southern  States  themselves  to  give 
the  negro  the  ballot,  by  threatening  them  with  a  loss  of  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  and  in  the  Electoral  College  in  proportion  to 
the  population  denied  the  suffrage.  Tennessftej  however,  was  the 
only  one  of  the  eleven  Southern  States,  treated  as  having  been  in 
lebellion,  which  accepted  the  amendment.  The  refusal  of  the 
other  ten  States  to  ratify  apparently  convinced  Congress  thai 
radical  steps  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  colored  people.  The 
reconstruction  act  was  accordingly  passed  March  2,  1S67,  pro- 
viding a  method  by  which  the  seceding  Slates  could  be  restored  to 
their  position  in  the  Union.  This  act  established  equal  suffrage  in 
the  ten  un-reconstructed  States,  and  gave  the  negro  an  equal  voice 
with  the  enfranchised  whites  in  framing  the  new  comstitutionfl 
imder  which  these  States  were  to  be  readmitted  to  the  Union. 
The  fifteenth  amendment,  which  waa  paewcd  by  CongrtHss  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  and  d^cland  a  part  of  the  Constitution  March  30. 
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1870,  applied  to  the  whole  Union  the  same  suffrage  rule  which 
the  leoonstroction  act  had  applied  to  ten  Southern  States.  The 
present  period  of  negro  suffrage,  then,  may  be  dated  from  March, 
1867. 

The  first  phase  of  colored  suffrage  lasted  ten  years,  or  until  the  - , 
spring  of  1877.  It  is  not  a  decade  to  which  any  man  or  party  ^ 
c-an  look  back  with  encouragement  or  satisfaction.  Had  the 
Southern  whites  themselves  undertaken  in  patience  and  sympathy 
the  political  leadership  of  the  colored  people  and  not  left 
them  to  become  a  prey  to  the  adventurers  who  swarmed  into  the 
South  from  the  North,  the  story  of  negro  suffrage  might  have  read 
differently.  But  as  it  is,  it  is  a  story  of  incompetency  on  the  part 
of  the  black  man,  and  of  extravagance  and  corruption  on  the  part 
of  the  white  man,  who  used  the  ex-slaves  for  selfish  purposes. 
There  would  in  any  event  have  been  an  era  of  demoralization  in 
the  South  following  the  war  for  the  Union.  Business  had  come  to 
a  practical  standstill,  the  old  order  of  society  was  broken  up  and 
political  alignments  were  disarranged.  In  such  a  period  crime 
and  corruption  are  sure  to  flourish.  And  as  this  period  of  change 
in  the  South  was  coincident  with  negro  control,  all  the  evil  results 
occniring  then  have  been  charged  to  black  supremacy.  But,  mak- 
ing full  allowance  for  this,  there  is  enough  left  to  mark  this  period 
as  one  of  the  most  humiliating  in  modem  history.  One  proof  of 
the  extravagance  and  corruption  prevailing  is  the  increase  in  the 
debts  of  the  states  which  were  at  any  time  ruled  by  the  blacks. 
The  following  table  shows  this  increase: 

Debt  at  close  Debt  at  end  of 

Statea.  of  war.  negro  control.  Increase. 

Alabama $7,945,000  f52.7m.gi7  $44,816,917 

Arkaoaas 2.G84.719  19,398,000  17,31S,2.><1 

Florida 870,617  15,797,587  15  426,970 

Gcorsls 2,670,750  42,500,500  89,829,750 

Loataiana ll.OOO.OOO  40.021,r34  29,021,784 

North  Carolina 12,689,245  84,887,464  22,198,219 

Souni  Carolina 4,407,958  22,480,616  18,072,558 

Taxaa 2,000,000  14,930,000  12,930,000 

YlrginU 88,248,141  47,090,886  18,842,725 

Totals 176,416,430  9289,888,584  $213,452,154 


Two-thirds  of  this  increase  of  $213,452,154  in  the  public  debt 
of  these  nine  states  can  be  justly  charged  to  the  extravagance  and 
corruption  prevailing  under  negro-Republican  rule,  and  a  fair  idea 
of  the  capacity  of  the  negro  to  govern  can  be  gained  from  it. 
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South  Carolina  offered  the  most  humiliating  illustration.  Its  -pnl 
lie  debt  woB  increased  fivefold  and  its  Legislature  was  at  one  tii 
composed  almost  wholly  of  blacks.     This  condition  of  things! 
earned  for  it  the  title  of  the  "prostrate  State."    In  all  tlie  states 
subject  at  any  time  to  colored-Republican  control  taxation  in- 
creased also  ut  such  a  rapid  rat^  as  to  threaten  the  virtual  confisca 
tion  of  property  within  a  few  years. 

But  this  condition  of  things  could  not  continue.  It  »  a.■^  ujinat 
ural  and  intolerable.  The  p\Tamid  of  society  was  poised  on  it( 
apex  and  the  law  of  gravity  was  sure  to  assert  itself.  The  pnljtica 
balance  between  ignorance  and  corruption  on  one  side  and  intelli* 
gence  and  property  on  the  other  had  to  be  restored.  But  the  wa:( 
in  which  tliis  woa  done  created  another  condition  as  bad 
the  one  it  superseded.  The  remedy  was  no  better  than  th< 
disease.  Instead  of  using  moral  force,  brute  force  was  chotrcn 
the  instrument  for  securing  white  supremacy.  White  violence  anc 
fraud  were  pitted  against  black  ignorance  and  corruption,  and  thi 
former  won.  The  colored  voter  was  intimidated  by  the  night-rid- 
ing Ku-Klux-Klan  and  frightened  away  from  the^^tolls  by  threat 
on  his  life.  This  was  called  *'  bulldozing, "  a  word  which  canw 
inio  the  vocabulary  along  with  negro  suffrage  and  the  use  of  whiclij 
ceased  when  the  need  ended.  Ballot  boxes  were  stuffed  with  tis 
sue  ballots  and  forgery  on  tally  sheets  was  freely  committed.  In' 
this  way  State  after  State  was  reclaimed  by  the  whites,  until  in^ 
1875  only  four  Southern  States  remained  under  negro-Republicai 
ci-ntrol.  These  were  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Soutl 
Carolina,  In  1875  Mississippi  was  reclaimed  from  negro  rule  b] 
what  has  since  been  known  as  the  "  Mississippi  plan, "  and  in  187^ 
the  same  "  plan  "  was  successfully  used  in  the  three  remaining 
States.  And  when  in  1877  President  Hayes  ri'cognized  these 
white  state  governmtnta  the  whole  fabric  of  negro-Ropublico 
rule  in  the  South  crumbled  to  the  ground. 

The  BjtC!ttiid_£hase  of  negro  suffrage  began  with  the  whites  ii 
control  in  every  Southern  State  and  determined  to  perpetuate  thai 
control.  The  means  used  to  in.sure  this  were  violence  and  crira< 
against  tlie  blacks,  and  political;  ^social  and  business  ostracis 
■gainst  the  few  whites  who  persisted  in  adhering  to  the  R«pul 
lican  party.  The  late  Colonel  H.  C.  Parsons,  who  was  a  native  i»( 
Virginia  and  who  served  in  the  Array  of  the  Confederacy,  but 
a  Republican  in  politics^  left  an  account  of  the  disadvantages 
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der  which  a  Southern  Bepublican  labored.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  his  statement  describing  conditions  in  the  South  as  late 
as  1892  : 

"  N«T«r  WM  OBiupatlon  bo  entrenched  as  that  of  our  Bourbon  Democracy; 
never  •  party  ao  perfect  in  organization,  so  methodical  and  merciless  in  the 
nac  of  power.  The  most  effective  of  all  its  agencies  to-day  are  the  boycott 
•ad  tbe  soeial  ban.  These  twin  monsters  gnard  the  avenues  of  escape.  So 
little  doee  this  seem  to  be  understood  in  the  North,  I  am  constrained  to  ex. 
plain  the  sltaation  in  Ylrsinia,  where  it  is  less  severe  than  in  States  further 
Soatli.  There  is  here  an  organized  and  understood  conspiracy  that  reaches 
every  place  where  men  seek  credit,  or  a  market,  or  employment.  Every 
Soatbmi-bom  white  man  who  takes  the  New  York  Tribune,  or  the  Phila- 
deipbia  Preaa,  or  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  is  marked  as  an  enemy  of  the 
South.  He  cannot  buy  on  credit,  or  borrow  at  the  banks,  or  obtain  employe 
ment  on  as  favorable  terms  as  other  men.  In  the  proud  city  of  Richmond,' 
by  a  resolution  of  its  Council,  no  man  who  votes  the  Republican  ticket  can 
work  for  the  contractor  on  the  streets.  Bight  years  ago  there  was  a  short 
crop  and  much  distress  among  farmers.  "  Fertilizer  notes  "  for  hundreds 
<rf  thonsands  of  dollars  were  maturing.  A  circular  was  sent  by  at  least  two 
great  houses  in  Baltimore  through  our  banks  not  to  renew  any  notes  of  men 
who  voted  for  Blaine.  Four  years  later  our  State  papers,  by  order  of  the 
Democratic  committee,  called  upon  every  country  merchant  to  stand  at  the 
polls  from  the  opening  to  the  close ;  and  every  man  knew  without  telling 
thnt  he  oonld  not  buy  another  pound  of  coffee  without  cash  if  he  voted  for 
Harrison.  There  are  white  counties  and  mining  districts,  there  are  cities 
like  Roanoke  and  Pocahontas,  and  communities  near  Washington  like  Falls 
Church,  where  this  rule  has  been  changed,  but  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the 
sea,  through  sixty  counties,  in  the  great  cities  of  Richmond,  Petersburg, 
DaaTlUe  and  Lynchburg,  a  man  cannot  trade  or  practice  a  profession  as 
sncoessfnlly  and  vote  a  Republican  ticket.  There  is  not  a  white  church  in 
which,  if  it  was  stated  that  the  preacher  had  voted  against  the  Democratic 
party,  pews  would  not  be  vacated." 

The  Southern  Republicans,  however,  were  not  the  only  ones 
deprived  of  their  political  rights  by  the  means  adopted  to  main- 
tain white  supremacy  in  the  South.  The  North  was  also  denied 
its  rightful  influence  in  the  direction  of  national  affairs.  Repre- 
sentation in  Congress  being  based  on  the  total  population,  it  fol- 
lows that  if  one-third  or  one-half  the  population  is  denied  the 
right  to  vote  a  greatly  increased  political  power  is  gained  by  the 
other  one-half  or  two-thirds  that  retain  their  suffrage  rights.  They 
vote  for  themselves  and  the  disfranchised  also.  The  States  in 
which  such  conditions  exist  exert  a  political  power  and  influence 
in  the  nation  out  of  proportion  to  their  enfranchised  population, 
and  the  other  States  are  deprived  of  their  just  proportion  of  power 
and  influence.  This  is  the  situation  which  has  actually  existed 
Bince  1877.  The  colored  population  in  the  South  is  counted  in 
apportioning  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  its 
▼OL.  CLXVIII.     NO.  508.  19 
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vote  is  largely  suppressed.  This  has  added  an  additional  and  dis- 
proportionate value  to  every  white  vote  cast  in  that  gection.  How. 
groat  this  increased  power  is  can  be  seen  in  the  following  tablc,j 
which  gives  the  white  and  colored  population  in  the  eleven  SoaUi-| 
em  States  in  which  the  blacks  are  numerous,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1890,  and  the  number  of  Representatives  in  Conirress  afnl 
portioned  to  each  class  of  population  : 


CongressmeaJ 

representing  ^ 

blacks. 

4 
4 
6 
4 
8 
4 
1 
S 
» 
S 
I 

S4 


White  representing        Black 

States.  populatloa.  wbites.  population. 

South  Carolina 442,006  3  680, HI 

/Misalssippl 544,851  3  T44,749 

'Georgia 878.857  6  858,998 

.Alabama 833,718  5  679.399 

^Louisiana ....     568,885  3  560.199 

Virginia 1,(W).183  6  635,858 

Florida  S24.O40  1  166.478 

North  Carolina 1.05.5,383  6  563.565 

Tenneseee I,33«,tt37  8  «a,881 

Teiaa...  1,746,935  10  439,688 

/Arkanaaa "W8,we- ,  5  809,487 

Thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  representation  of  these  eleven 
States  in  Congress  is  based  on  the  black  population,  but  as  colored 
suffrage  is  practically  nullified  in  all  of  them  the  political  power 
of  the  white  vote  is  increased  in  national  affairs  by  just  so  muck 
per  cent.  In  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  taken  together,  a  white  vote  counts  for  as  much  as  two 
votes  in  the  North  in  determining  the  complexion  of  rmuTrss 
in  deciding  who  shall  be  President. 

But  the  political  wrong  done  to  the  Southern  blacks  and  tW 
Northern  whites  by  the  suppression  of  the  colored  vote  was  no 
the  worst  result  of  the  methods  employed  to  maintain  white  su- 
premacy in  the  South.  Open  acquiescence  in  fraud  on  the  ballot 
boxes  and  in  deeds  of  violence  against  the  negroes  worked  endless 
demoralization  among  the  Southern  whites  themselves.  The  pub- 
lic conscience  was  debauched  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  people 
blunted.  It  is  only  natural  for  men  to  argue  that  if  crime  is  ex- 
cused for  a  political  purpose  it  will  be  excused  for  all  purposes,  and 
that  if  an  oath  known  to  be  false  is  accepted  by  courts  as  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  an  election  return,  a  false  oath  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  a  civil  suit.  So  great  is  the  confusion  wrought  in  this 
way  that  the  leading  newspaper  of  South  Carolina  was  compelled 
a  few  years  ago  to  instruct  the  rising  generation  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  nature  of  an  election  oath  and  an  oath  in  anj 
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other  case.  Other  evidences  of  the  harm  done  to  society  in  the 
South  by  the  methods  used  to  maintain  white  supremacy  are  the 
propensity  to  mob  law  and  the  large  number  of  defaulting  State 
Treasurers,  by  whose  dishonesty  the  Southern  people  lost  millions 
of  dollars.  From  aU  these  causes  the  level  of  civilization  was 
sensibly  lowered,  the  industrial  progress  of  the  section  checked, 
life  and  property  made  insecure  and  a  carnival  of  crime  begun. 

This  condition  of  things  could  not  be  the  permanent  solution 
of  the  colored  suffrage  question.  The  metliods  employed  involved 
too  great  a  strain  on  the  public  conscience.  The  social  demorali- 
zation was  too  great  The  political  injustice  to  the  North  and  the 
violation  of  law  were  too  evident.  To  go  back  to  negro  control 
was  unthinkable.  One  way  out  was  to  find  some  method  of  legal- 
izing the  suppression  of  the  colored  vote  which  would  not  conflict 
with  the  Federal  Constitution.  Mississippi  took  the  first  step 
towards  reaching  this  end  by  framing  a  new  constitution,  the  suf- 
frage clause  of  which  can  be  interpreted  so  as  to  discriminate 
against  the  ignorant  colored  voter  and  in  favor  of  the  ignorant 
white  voter.  It  says  that  every  elector  t  shall  be  able  to  read  any 
section  of  this  constitution,  or  he  shall  be  able  to  understand  the 
same  when  read  to  him,  or  give  a  reasonable  interpretation  there- 
ol"  It  is  this  clause  which  the  Supreme  Court  declared  valid.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  this  clause  can  be  manipulated,  as  it  is  manipu- 
lated, against  the  illiterate  colored  voter  and  in  favor  of  the  illit- 
erate white  voter.\ 

The  Mississippi  constitution  was  framed  in  1890.  In  1895  a 
convention  met  in  South  Carolina  and  adopted  a  constitution  the 
suffrage  clause  of  which  gives  the  right  to  vote  to  all  who  can 
read  the  constitution  or  explain  it  when  read  to  them,  provided 
they  were  registered  before  January  1,  1898.  But  all  who  were 
not  so  registered  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  or  pay  taxes  on 
property  valued  at  three  hundred  dollars,  at  least.  In  1897  Louis- 
iana followed  by  adopting  a  constitution  which  provides  that  elect- 
ors must  be  able  to  read  and  write  or  be  the  owners  of  property 
valued  at  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars.  But  this  is  qualified 
by  the  provision  that  every  person  who  was  entitled  to  vote  Janu- 
ary 1, 1867,  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  and  his  sons  and  grandsons 
who  were  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  in  1897,  shall  also  be 
allowed  to  vote,  provided  they  were  registered  previous  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1897. 
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The  adoption  of  these  conetitutiong  and  the  probability 
other  States  will  follow  marks  the  beginning  of  the  thi!  ' 
of  negro  eiiffrage.  It  is  too  early  to  determine  what  the  rr 
be  or  how  long  this  phase  will  last.  As  yet  there  is  no  apparcr 
reason  to  suppose  that  these  educational  requirements  have  stii 
uiated  the  illiterate  whites  and  blacks  to  greater  efforts  to  quali 
themselves  for  the  suffrage.  Nor  is  the  immediate  effect  on  tl 
whites  themselves  beneficial.  A  widespread  and  perilous  indiffe 
ence  to  their  political  duties  has  followed  among  the  whites  in  eaci 
of  the  three  States  which  have  adopted  constitutions  eliminating 
the  colored  vote.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  table,  which 
compares  the  vote  cast  in  187G  with  the  poll  of  1898  : 

VOTB  or  1876.  H 

Repabllcaa  Democratic                       V 

States.                            poll.  poll.  TolaKi 

LouisJana .        75.815  70,506  l«&,Stt 

MlsalBBlppl 52,705  113,143  154.6a 

Sontb  Carolina 03,061  91,640  I8ijm 

ToUls 890,101  274,191  «l^» 

VOTK  OP  1806.  ^^^1 

Republican  Democratic  j^^l 

SUtes.  poll.  poll.  TMI^I 

Iiouisiana — 5,087  27.631^  tSS^ 

Mississippi „ 8,678  38.804  njm 

South  Carolina 3,823  a8,e7U  at.TH 

TotaU 12,0«3  80,408  aM<» 

THS  TWO  TCiJlB  oonp^bbh.  ^^^I 

Bepablican.           Democratic  ToSIEH 

Vote  of  1876. . .  290,101                     274.101  4M»MM 

Vote  of  1806 U»0«8                       80.408  «(,4a8" 

Differenoe 2f»,aK  Utt.788  401^ 

According  to  the  census  of  1890  there  were  757,249  males  of 
voting  age  in  these  three  States,  of  whom  354,016  were  whites  and 
403,233  were  colored.  The  natural  increase  from  births  and'lFmi 
gration  must  have  brought  the  total  up  to  900,000  and  the  whit 
voters  to  about  400,000.  The  Kepublican  vote  may  be  considere 
as  solidly  black  and  the  Democratic  vote  as  solidly  white.  And 
only  80,403  Democratic  votes  were  polled  in  the  three  Statics  on! 
one  white  voter  in  five  felt  enough  interest  in  the  election  to  go  to 
the  polls.  A  similar  result  will  doubtless  follow  in  every  Southern 
State  which  takes  from  the  colored  man  the  right  to  vote.  SuCl 
political  apathy  cannot  be  viewed  with  unconcern.    If  it  becom< 
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permanent  it  must  lead  inevitably  to  the  formation  of  a  small  vot- 
ing class  and  to  the  establishment  of  government  by  an  oligarchy. 
Such  conditions  are  not  healthful  in  a  country  where  the  purity 
and  efficiency  of  the  government  depend  upon  an  alert  and  in- 
formed voting  constituency.  The  present  situation  cannot,  then, 
be  considered  as  the  final  solution  of  the  colored  suffrage  problem. 
But  what  will  that  solution  be  ?  To  be  permanent  it  must  be 
b«8ed  on  right  and  justice  to  all  races  and  to  all  sections.  One  an- 
swer to  the  question  is  that  by  waiting  imtil  the  negro  has  become 
fitted  for  citizenship  by  education  and  discipline  the  problem  will 
solve  itself.  It  is  probably  true  that  in  process  of  time,  covering 
two  or  more  generations,  the  elevation  of  the  negro  may  solve  the 
race  problem,  although  there  are  high  authorities  claiming  that 
the  whites  and  blacks  can  never  live  on  terms  of  political  equality 
in  the  same  country.  But  conceding  for  the  moment  that  time 
will  bring  a  solution,  what  in  the  meanwhile  is  to  be  the  situation 
while  the  solving  process  is  going  on  f  The  South  insists  that  it 
will  not  be  ruled  by  ignorance.  That  is  correct.  But  is  it  right 
for  the  South  to  take  the  ignorance  #hich  it  discards  in  its  home 
governments  and  use  it  as  an  aid  in  gaining  political  powers  in  the 
nation  ?  Is  this  reasonable  ?  Is  this  just  and  fair  ?  And  yet 
this  is  exactly  what  the  South  is  doing  when  the  colored  popula- 
tion is  counted  in  apportioning  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  and 
votes  in  the  electoral  college,  and  the  colored  vote  is  suppressed. 
The  South  asks  the  nation  to  permit  in  the  country  at  large 
what  it  will  not  permit  in  its  local  affairs.  This  the  nation  cannot 
consent  in  justice  to  all  sections  to  allow.  The  South  demands 
that  intelligence  shall  control  in  its  local  affairs.  Is  it  unjust  for 
the  nation  to  ask  the  South  to  submit  to  the  same  rule  in  national 
affairs  ? 

^There  is  one  straight  road  out  of  the  embarrassments  into 
which  colored  suffrage  has  brought  the  country.  This  is  through 
a  constitutional  amendment  making  ability  to  read  and  write  a 
requirement  for  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage,  and  also  making  lit- 
eracy the  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and,  consequently,  of  votes  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege. 1  This  method  will  bring  the  only  lasting  solution  of  this 
problem.  Other  methods  are  but  patches  and  poultices  applied  to 
a  sore  on.  the  body  politic.  The  results  of  such  a  solution  are 
worked  out  in  a  table  following.   The  Federal  census  ol  \%^Q  ^o» 
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not  give  the  number  of  people  in  the  country  able  to  read  aa^ 
write  at  the  age  of  twenty -one  years  and  over.    But  it  give*  tit 
illiterates  twenty  years  and  over,  and  from  these  figures  the  liter- 
ates in  each  State  can  be  obtained.    Taking  the  literates  twenty 
years  of  age  and  over  as  a  basis  and  giving  one  Representative  in  1 
Congress  to  each  80,000  of  literates,  and  allowing  an  ad(lition>lj 
Itepresentative  to  States  witli  the  largest  fractions,  representation^ 
in  Congress  and  in  the  electoral  college  can  be  easil}'  ascertained. 
Such  a  scheme  is  presented  in  the  following  table : 


States. 

'Alabama 

~~ArkaD8a8 

California. . . . 

Colorado 

Coanecticat.. 

Delaware. ...» 

Florida 

Oeorsia 

Idaho . 


Total 

Population, 

1.518.017 

1,188,179 

1.30t),]aO 

419,lt« 

746,258 

168,403 

S91,433 

1,837.353 

84.8H5 


Illlaois 8,836,851 


Indiana. 

Iowa , 

Kanoas 

Kentucky 

"^  Louisiana 

Maiue 

Maryland 

Masaachoaetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota.... 

Mlasiaslppi 

irl 


Miaaoui 

Montana... 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota    ... 

Ohio  ... 

Oregon 

PennaTlvaola.  — 

-  Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.... 

South  Dakota 

Tenneeaee 

Texas 

Utab....„ 

Vermont 

Virginia. 1.656,980 

WaflhlngtoQ 849,3BU 

West  Virginia 708,704 

Wiaoonain 1,086.880 

Wyoming  60.705 


8.193,404 
1.911,800 
1.427,096 
1.858.685 
1.118,587 

661.088 
1.048.890 
2.238.943 
2  093.889 
1.801.896 
1.289,000 
2,679.184 

188, 100 

1.058.010 

4.1.761 

876.530 
L444,033 
5,997.853 
1017.947 

188,719 
8.072,316 

818,787 
6.258.014 

845,606 
1.151,149 

328.808 
1.767  618 
8.886.6« 

S07,9Q6 


Literatee 

20  years  of 

age  and  over. 

881,266 

850,658 

607,067 

159,606 

443.184 
80,472 

127,348 

474.681 

44.796 

1974,806 

1,101.678 

969,998 

601,214 

691.347 

275.311 

889,693 

468.804 
1,336,548 
1,107,096 

648.481 

300.810 

1,234.687 

85.918 

5U7.579 
26.2S8 

227,453 

TO8.152 
8,441.117 

450.922 

90^608 

1,986,957 

178,078 
2.722,478 

191,424 

SS»,5aB 

I6a.90S 

676,061 

78e^6«l 
04,006 

191,528 

626,525 

209,983 

806  659 

821,841 

87,366 


RepreeentatlTes 
tn  Con-     in  Klec- 


t-  1 


noB 


861  «S1 

The  eensua  of  1900  would  make  a  few  minor  changes  in  thi 
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«cheme,  but  its  general  features  would  remain  the  same.    It  would 
jase  reproseiitntion  and  the  governiueut  of  the  nation  on  the  edu- 

'cation  and  intelligence  of  the  country,  whore  it  should  perma- 
nently rest.  It  would  be  fair  and  just  to  all  sections  and  so  would 
frivo  ft  final  solution  to  the  vexatious  colored  suffrage  question. 
The  South,  surely,  could  not  offer  any  opposition  to  it,  for  it  would 
only  apply  to  the  whole  country  the  rule  which  the  Southern 
whites  claim  must  prevail  in  that  section.  The  weightiest  argu- 
ments that  can  be  brought  against  it  are  the  facts  that  it  will  re- 
(jujre  a  constitutional  amendment,  and  that  the  conservative  char- 
acter of  the  American  people  makes  the  work  of  changing  the  con- 
stitution slow,  tedious  and  doubtful.  But  if  there  is  no  other 
method  so  quick,  sure  and  permanent  it  is  worth  while  to  make  the 
fort.  If  the  South,  however,  will  not  consent  to  a  scheme  so  fair, 
aen  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
should  be  rigidly  enforced.  And  the  second  clause  of  that  amend- 
ment says  "When  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  oflRcers  of  a 
State  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of 
the  male  members  of  such  State  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for 
participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  in  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  iiear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State.** 

This  question  of  colored  suffrage  involving,  as  it  does,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  dark  races  to  improve  and  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
vliite  races,  has  ^broader  significance  than  its  effect  upon  this 
country  alone.  MTTlp  late  Charles  II.  Pearson  was  correct  in  his 
"  Forecast  "  thaBme  is  near  wlien  the  dark  races  are  to  enter  more 
actively  into  t^c  world's  affair;!,  and  on  their  capacity  to  improve 
and  to  keep  equal  step  with'  the  white  races  depends  in  a  great 
ilegree  the  sjifety  .5f  what  has  been  gained  for  civilization  already 
and  what  further  advances  are  to  be  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
All  of  Mr.  Pearson's  premises  may  not  be  well  based,  and  so  all 
bin  condusions  may  not  be  warranted.  But  it  is  evident  to  the 
most  superficial  observer  that  the  progress  of  events  is  bringLng 
fV    ' '   *,'  race  into  closer  and  more  constant  relations  with  the 

Iti.  ;,  and  the  more  profound  thinkers  arc  seriously  question- 
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ing  what  the  result  to  civilization  ia  to  be.  Will  thi«  more  »nU- 
mate  contact  be  followed  by  the  elevation  of  the  ilark  skinned 
man  or  by  the  deterioration  of  the  wlutf  skinned  man  r  It  was  Mr. 
Pearson's  forecast  that  the  latter  was  the  more  probable  result. 

But  a  lowering  of  the  aggresj^ive  qualities,  mental,  moral  and 
physical,  which  have  enabled  the  while  man  to  subdue  to  his  pur- 
pose every  country  and  clime  he  has  invaded,  wmnot  l)e  contem- 
plated with  serenity.  These  qualities  are  absolutely  neceaaaiy  to 
progress  and  the  preservation  of  ci^-ilization.  They  must  be  saved 
at  all  hazards.  But  the  question  whether  they  can  be  saved  ii  the 
white  races  attempt  to  lift  to  their  own  level  the  dark  races  has 
still  to  be  answered.  The  test  now  being  made  in  this  country  as 
to  the  capacity  of  the  black  man  to  develop  and  reach  the  highest 
civilization  must  throw  needed  light  on  this  problem.  And  in  any 
event  the  training  and  disciplining  that  8,000,000  or  9.000,000 
colored  people  are  receiving  in  this  country  cannot  fail  to  exert  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  future  of  the  dark  races  all  over  the 
world.  And  it  must  add  to  thevalue  of  the  result  reached  that 
this  training  and  discipline  is  being  acquired  under  the  beat  avail- 
j^ble  conditions  and  in  a  way  to  develop  most  quickly  ajid  fully 
me  capabilities  of  an  important  branch  of  the  dark  races.  If  this 
attempt  succeeds  many  apprehensions  will  be  quieted  and  the 
future  of  civilization  and  progress  will  be  more  secure. 

However  skeptical  De  Tocqueville  may  have  been  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  white  and  dark  races  to  live  together  in  the  same 
countr)'  on  an  equal  footing,  he  was  generous  in  his  praises  of  the 
nation  that  has  done  more  than  any  other  people  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  dark  skinned  man.  The  greatest  and  most 
praiseworthy  achievement  of  the  English,  in  De  Tocqueville's 
opinion,  is  the  conquest  and  peaceful  gnvemment  of  India.  It 
may  have  been  to  work  out  one  other  phai.e  of  this  problem  of  tha 
dark  races  that  the  negro  was  brought  to  this  continent  and  placed 
in  contact  with  the  most  virile  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family. 
Viewed  in  this  Ught,  the  experiment  in  colored  sulTrnge  and  ii 
results  assume  an  aspect  more  than  local  or  even  national.  It  ht* 
comes  world-wide  in  its  significance.  It  may  stn-nghten  the  pa 
tience  of  the  American  people  and  encourage  them  to  prrsevere 
in  the  ta&k  set  l)efore  them  to  know  that  they  are  helping  to  vork 
out  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  human  race. 

WjLLTBft  C.   lUllK, 
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Thb  Strength  and  prestige  of  a  nation  are  measured  largely  by 
its  ayailable  material  resources  and  its  ability  and  disposition  to 
draw  from  them  abundant  revenue  to  support  the  government  and 
maintain  the  national  credit. 

The  Confederation  of  States  which  preceded  the  Union  failed 
largely  because  it  was  denied  the  power  to  impose  and  collect 
taxes,  the  right  to  make  requisitions  on  the  States  proving  to 
be  too  uncertain  a  reliance  for  revenue  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment. 

When  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  met  and 
addressed  itself  to  the  vital  subject  of  conferring  upon  the  Union 
the  power  of  levying  taxes  to  provide  means  of  supporting  the 
Federal  Government,  it  found  many  States  objecting  to  the  sur- 
render of  any  part  of  the  direct  taxation  of  property  upon  which 
they  relied  for  the  support  of  their  State  governments,  and  some 
States,  which  had  large  receipts  from  imports,  insisting  that  they 
■hoold  not  be  called  upon  to  surrender  all  of  this  revenue  to  the 
nation. 

The  adjustment  of  Federal  taxation  was  finally  secured  by  one 
of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  was  given : 

L  The  ezclasiTe  right  to  impoae  dotie*  on  Imports;  the  power  to  impose 
export  duties  being  withheld  from  both  the  States  and  the  Union. 

t.  The  omeiarrent  right  with  the  States  to  impose  excises,  imposts  and 
tndireet  taxes,  wltli  little  indication  as  to  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
direet  aad  indirect  taxes:  and 

&  The  right  to  impose  direct  taxes  on  persons  and  property,  provided 
ndi  taxw  ahoald  be  apportioned  among  the  States  acoortUng  to  population. 
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When  the  Federal  Government  went  into  operation,  Ilaniiltoa 
waa  by  general  consent  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  lie 
ut  once  addressed  himself  to  the  great  problems  of  revenue  and 
the  adjustment  and  funding  of  the  debts  contracted  by  the  Con- 
federation and  the  States  in  the  war  for  independence,  aggregating 
$85,000,000,  or  nearly  twenty  dollars  per  capita.  And  this  grent 
debt — a  burden  far  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  at  the  respective  periods,  than  the  debt  of  the  civil  war— 
and  the  expenses  of  inaugurating  and  carrying  on  a  new  govern- 
ment, could  be  met  practically  only  by  such  indirect  taxation  as 
duties  on  imports  and  the  limited  excise  taxes  then  available  in 
dealing  with  a  sparse  population  of  limited  means,  mainly  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  lumbering  and  fishing,  and  unused  to  taxa- 
tion by  any  authority  other  than  the  State  or  municipality. 

The  task  which  faced  the  great  finance  minister  was  one  which 
might  well  appal  the  stoutest  heart;  but  Hamilton  proved  equal 
to  the  exigency.  Conscious  of  the  jealousy  of  national  authority, 
and  especially  of  national  taxation,  entertained  by  the  extreme 
States-rights  advocates,  he  moved  cautiously  but  finnly. 

In  his  first  communication  to  Congress,  he  recommended  (1.) 
the  imposition  of  duties  on  imports  and  (2.)  the  imposition  of  an 
excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits. 

To  the  first  recommendation  Congress  responded  favorably 
and  with  entire  unanimity;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Fed- 
eralists regarded  customs  duties  as  the  most  important  resource 
of  national  revenue,  the  Anti-Federalists  insisted  that  any  other 
resource  should  be  avoided,  which  would  bring  national  tax  col- 
lectors into  the  States  to  assess  and  collect  taxes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  government. 

Madison  promptly  reported,  and  Congress  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1789,  passed,  a  bill  imposing  duties  on  imports;  the  preamble  re- 
citing that  the  object  of  the  measure  was  "for  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment, for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  a  question  which  has  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury divided  parties — to  wit.  the  constitutionality  and  w^isdom  of 
so  adjusting  duties  on  imports,  in  the  raising  of  revenue,  as  to  en- 
courage home  industries — should  have  been  accepted  by  general 
consent  by  every  member  of  the  first  Congress,  many  of  whom 
had  taken  a  leading  part  in  framing  the  Constitution,  and  even 
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distinctly  affirmed  in  tlie  preamble  of  the  first  tariff  enact- 
ment. 

The  opposition  to  an  excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits  was  so  de- 
termined that  nearly  two  years  elapsed  before  Congress,  impelled 
by  stem  necessity,  favorably  responded  to  Hamilton's  recom- 
mendation. 

Three  years  later  (June  5,  1794),  Hamilton,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  Anti-Federalists,  succeeded  in  persuading 
Congress  to  extend  the  excise  taxes  to  tobacco,  snuff,  carriages 
kept  for  pleasure,  dealers  in  liquor,  sales  at  auction  and  the  manu- 
facture of  refined  sugar,  with  stamp  taxes  on  certain  legal  instru- 
ments. 

Thus,  after  five  years*  labors,  in  the  face  of  enormous  difficul- 
ties, the  great  finance  Secretary  saw  the  successful  fruition  of  his 
unceasing  efforts;  the  revolutionary  war  debts  adjusted  and 
funded;  the  interest  provided  for  and  the  principal  in  the  way  of 
final  payment;  the  expenses  of  the  government  amply  met;  and 
the  credit  of  the  nation  successfully  established. 

The  next  year  Hamilton  withdrew  from  the  Treasury  and  re- 
tired to  private  life,  carrying  with  him  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
whom  he  had  served  with  such  masterly  ability,  and  meriting,  in 
the  judgment  of  thoughtful  men,  the  splendid  tribute  which 
Webster  bestowed  upon  this  great  finance  minister,  in  the  fervid 
eulogium  familiar  to  every  political  student : 

"Hamilton  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  resonrces,  and  abundant 
■treama  gushed  forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  the  public  credit,  and 
it  sprung  upon  its  feet.  The  fabled  birth  of  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove 
was  hardly  more  sadden  or  more  i>erfect  than  the  financial  system  of  the 
United  States  as  it  burst  forth  from  the  conception  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton." 

I  have  thus  dwelt  on  the  revenue  policy  successfully  set  in 
operation  by  Hamilton,  because  it  has  been  the  basis  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  all  Federal  revenue  legislation  since  his  day;  and  his 
papers  on  the  source  of  national  revenue  under  the  Constitution, 
and  the  most  effective  methods  of  reaching  these  sources  for  taxa- 
tion, still  remain  among  the  most  valuable  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  only  source  of  revenue  open  to  the  national  government 
imder  the  Constitution  which  Hamilton  did  not  venture  to  lay 
hold  of,  was  direct  taxation  apportioned  among  the  States  accord- 
ing to  population;  and  he  did  not,  obviously  because  of  the  fact 
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that  the  constitutional  requirement  for  its  apportionment  ne 
sarily  makes  it  so  unequal  that  it  will  never  be  resorted  to  except' 
in  supreme  need. 

Wolcott,  who  succeeded  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, when  the  French  war  cloud  of  1798  appeared,  recommended,^ 
and  Congress  imposed,  a  direct  tax  of  two  millions  annually,  levied- 
on  houses,  lands  and  slaves,  and  apportioned  among  the  States  ac- 
cording to  population;  but  the  tax  proved  so  unpopular  and  the 
returns  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  was  repealed  after  one  as- 
sessment.   The  direct  tax  was  temporarily  employed  again  in  the 
war  of  1812,  with  less  difficulty,  because  the  States  were  allowed  toj 
assume  and  collect  their  several  quotas;  but  the  tax  was  repealed" 
a.4  Boon  as  the  exigency  passed.    And  the  third  and  last  time  that 
this  tax  was  employed  was  at  the  opening  of  the  war  of  secession 
in  1861,  but  with  so  unsatisfactory  results  that  only  one  asses*-? 
ment  was  madej  and  even  that,  so  far  as  paid,  was  subsequently 
refunded. 

The  excise  taxes  imposed  on  the  recommendation  of  Hamil- 
ton were  bitterly  condemned  by  the  Anti-Federalists,  both  at  Oie 
time  of  their  enactment,  and  subsequently;  and  when  the  Anti^ 
Federalists  came  into  power  in  1801  one  of  their  first  acts  was  H 
sweep  them  all  from  the  Statute  Book. 

Thus  from  1801  to  1813  the  sole  sources  of  revenue  drawn 
upon  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  national  government  were 
duties  on  imports  (increased  or  modified  twelve  times  between 
1789  and  1813),  tonnage  duties  and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands.  From  1800  to  1808  imports  increased  so  rapidly  that 
these  sources  of  revenue  sufficed,  but  under  the  embargo  the  re- 
ceipts from  customs  fell  off  so  rapidly  that  there  was  a  deficiency 
in  1809,  1810  and  1812,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands. 

When  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  Gallatin,  who  was  Secretary' 
of  the  Treasury,  and  who  had  set  his  face  against  excise  taxes  in 
the  partisan  contests  of  previous  years,  undertook  for  nearly  a 
year  to  carry  on  the  war  by  loans,  without  additional  taxation; 
and  fhe  inevitable  result  was  that  the  credit  of  the  government 
collapsed,  and  our  bonds  fell  first  to  80  and  then  to  GO  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

The  situation  became  so  serious  that,  by  the  summer  of  1813, 
President  Madison  was  alarmed  and  convened  an  extra  session  of 
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Congrefls,  which  speedily  threw  theories  to  the  winds  and  re-en- 
acted the  excise  taxation  which  Hamilton  had  recommended  and 
which  had  been  overthrown  in  1801,  going  further  in  1814  than 
Hamilton  had  gone,  by  imposing  heavy  taxes  on  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  a  long  list  of  articles. 

When  the  war  closed  the  excise  taxes  were  prematurely  re- 
pealed— the  repeal  to  take  effect  in  1817 — ^although  the  debt  had 
been  increased  $127,000,000,  with  the  result  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  large  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  (14J 
millions  in  1835  and  24}  millions  in  1836 — ^more  than  the  receipts 
from  customs),  there  would  have  been  a  deficiency  of  the  revenue 
required  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenditures  and  pay  the  interest 
on  tiie  debt  in  every  year  but  five  from  1818  to  1844;  and,  even 
with  these  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency in  sixteen  of  the  forty-two  years  between  1818  and  1860. 

The  war  with  Mexico  was  successfully  carried  on  in  1846-7  by 
liorrowing,  without  additional  taxation,  a  course  made  possible 
by  the  brevity  of  the  contest,  the  small  force  required  to  wage  it, 
the  large  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  between  1846  and 
1856  and  the  increased  revenue  induced  by  the  Califomian  and 
Australian  gold  discoveries  and  the  Crimean  war. 

The  financial  and  business  depression  which  followed  the  re- 
daction of  the  tariff  in  1857,  resulted  in  so  large  a  falling  off  of 
the  revenue  in  the  three  years  preceding  the  opening  of  the  civil 
v/ar  as  to  cause  a  deficiency  exceeding  forty  millions,  which,  with 
the  alarm  arising  from  threatened  secession,  so  weakened  the  na- 
tional credit  as  to  make  it  necessary  in  1860  for  the  government 
to  pay  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  interest  on  the  loans  required  to 
meet  the  public  expenditures.  Indeed,  in  February  of  that  year, 
six  per  cent,  ten-twenty  bonds  of  the  United  States  sold  in  limited 
quantities  at  an  average  of  $89  per  one  hundred  dollars;  and  in 
December  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  invited  proposals  for  five 
millions  of  interest-bearing  Treasury  notes,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  disposing  of  only  four  millions  at  12  per  cent. 

The  diflBculties  encountered  by  the  government  in  providing 
adequate  means  to  carry  on  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  from  1861  to  1865,  are  so  burned  into  the  memory  of  the 
survivors  of  that  gigantic  contest  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  them  so  far  as  may  be  useful  for  an  adequate  consideration  of 
the  sources  of  revenue  of  the  national  government  in  a  great 
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exigency;  for  the  necessities  of  the  nation  vere  so  great  in  that 
struggle  for  existence  that  after  1863  every  resource  of  taxation 
open  to  the  Federal  authority  was  laid  hold  of.  Indeed,  one  re- 
jurce  of  the  State— the  income  tax — since  declared  by  the  8n- 
)renie  Court  to  be  unavailable  for  Federal  purposes,  was  sazed 
upon  by  the  national  authority  without  serious  objection,  in  view 
of  the  needs  of  the  hour. 

The  only  criticism,  outside  of  the  issue  of  legal  tender  demand 
notes  without  a  redemption  fund  to  maintain  them  at  par,  which 
can  justly  be  ventured  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events — and 
even  this  is  excused  by  the  general  expectation  at  the  outset  that 
the  contest  would  be  brief  and  restricted — is  that  there  was  too 
sat  delay  in  imposing  the  taxation  necessary  to  maintain  the 
!>liblic  credit  and  pro^^dc  means  for  a  war  which,  up  to  1866,  cost 
orer  4,200  millions,  and  up  to  the  present  time  nearly  seven 
billions. 

Commencing  with  a  revenue  of  only  41J  millions  in  1861  and 
52  millions  in  1S62,  the  receipts  rose  to  113  millions  in  1863, 
243i  millions  in  1864,  322  millions  in  1865,  and  culminated  with 
620  millions  in  1866— or  $15.73  per  inhabitant— of  which  179 
millions  ($5  per  capita)  were  derived  from  customs  and  311  mil- 
lions ($9  per  capita)  from  internal  taxes. 

Of  the  latter,  73  millions  came  from  the  income  tax  on  persons 
and  corporations;  55  millions  from  the  tax  on  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquor  and  tobacco;  127^ 
millions  from  the  tax  on  manufactures  and  products;  15  millions 
from  the  stamp  taxes  on  documents,  proprietary  medicines,  etc.; 
14  millions  from  the  special  taxes  on  occupations;  4  millions  from 
sales  at  auction  and  by  brokers,  etc.;  1^  millions  from  legacies  and 
successions;  11  millions  from  gross  receipts  of  railroad,  express, 
ferry,  insurance  and  telegraph  companies,  etc.;  1^  millions  from 
plate,  carriages,  pianos,  billiard  tables,  etc.;  and  3f  millionB  from 
bank  circulation,  slaughtered  animals,  etc. 

This  great  annual  revenue — nearly  three  times  the  per  capita 
revenue  of  the  national  goveniment  in  the  ten  years  preceding 
the  Spanish  war,  and  more  than  twice  that  now  being  raised  for 
both  peace  and  war  uses — was  secured  with  much  less  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  (he  taxpayers  than  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected, although  the  duties  on  many  importe<J  crude  articles  and 
foods  not  produced  in  this  country,  transferred  from  the  free  to 
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the  dutiable  list  to  secure  additional  revenue  from  customs,  and 
the  internal  tax  on  nearly  all  manufactured  and  other  products, 
often  duplicated,  seriously  burdened  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, until  they  were  repealed  between  1868  and  1883. 

Our  experience,  in  the  last  years  of  our  civil  war  and  for  a  few 
years  thereafter,  with  internal  taxes  on  manufactures  and  pro- 
ducts was  so  unfavorable  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  be  here- 
after resorted  to  unless  in  a  great  extremity,  except  in  the  case 
of  luxuries  or  articles  of  voluntary  use. 

Without  imposing  internal  taxes  on  production  beyond  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors  and 
tobacco,  it  is  feasible  to  raise  by  import  duties  and  by  excise  taxes 
limited  to  these  three  sources,  supplemented  by  existing  miscel- 
laneotis  receipts,  a  revenue  of  $6  per  capita,  which  is  $1  per  capita 
more  than  the  average  peace  expenditures  of  the  past  ten  years. 

Excise  taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  tobacco, 
snufF,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  special  taxes  on  dealers  in  liquors 
(permanent  since  1861),  have  become  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  revenue  in  all  civilized  countries.  Such  taxes  are  easily 
collected,  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  by  a  permanent  and  experi- 
enced internal  revenue  bureau;  the  revenue  from  them  is  less  liable 
to  fall  off  in  times  of  business  depression;  they  are  taxes  which 
need  not  be  incurred  at  all,  or  only  at  the  convenience  of  the  tax- 
payer; and  so  far  as  they  fall  on  industries  or  business,  they  af- 
fect those  less  disturbed  than  others  by  unfavorable  industrial 
conditions. 

It  was  for  these  reasons,  among  others,  that  when  the  Span- 
ish war  came  upon  us  in  April,  1898,  in  order  to  provide  means 
to  carry  it  on  (the  revenue  at  that  time,  under  the  legislation  of 
1897,  being  sufficient  to  meet  peace  expenditures),  Congress 
doubled  the  low  excise  tax  on  fermented  liquors  and  tobacco — ^the 
tax  on  distilled  spirits  already  being  as  large  as  could  be  col- 
lected— ^thus  increasing  the  revenue  by  fifty  millions  from  these 
two  sources,  and  restored  about  two-thirds  of  the  adhesive  stamp 
tax  of  1865  on  documents  and  medicinal,  proprietary  and  trade- 
mark articles,  and  on  cosmetics  and  perfumery,  estimated  to  yield 
about  40  millions,  as  well  as  the  special  taxes  on  bankers,  brokers, 
etc.,  and  legacy  and  succession  duties — additional  taxes  which  in 
the  aggregate  will  yield  the  present  fiscal  year  about  100  millions. 

Whenever  the  extraordinary  expenditures  arising  from  the 
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f^panish  war  will  admit  of  a  repeal  of  any  of  the  additional  taxo 
imposed  by  the  War- revenue  act  of  1898,  it  is  probable  that  the 
jirst  to  be  dispensed  with  will  be  a  part  or  all  of  the  adhesive  stamp 
(nxeg,  as  they  are  in  many  respects  annoying  and  in  some  cases 
burdensome. 

The  excise  taxes  on  spirits,  fenuented  liquors  and  tobacco,  as 
they  stand  novr,  will  produce,  it  is  estimated,  380  millions  in  the 
next  fiscal  year;  otJier internal  revenue  taxes,  outside  the  adhesive 
stamp  tax,  about  20  millions,  miscellaneous  sources  (the  receipts 
from  sales  of  public  lands  having  dwindled  to  a  paltry  sum)  80 
niillions,  and  customs  duties,  205  millions — an  aggregate,  outside* 
the  adhesive  stamj)  taxes,  of  4G5  millions,  or  $G  jjor  capita.  If  all 
the  adhesive  stamp  taxes  should  remain,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
aggregate  revenue  would  be  increased  to  510  millions,  or  $6.50  per  h 
c.ipita.  H 

As  the  peace  expenditures,  on  the  basis  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  ten  years  before  the  opening  of  the  Spanish  war,  were  about 
$5  per  capita  ($2.50  for  the  ordinary  civil,  military  and  naval  es- 
tablishments and  $2.50  for  pensions  and  interest  on   the  war 
debt,  which  basis  wotdd  give  a  total  of  385  millions  as  the  peace 
expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year),  it  will  be  seen  that  there i 
would  be  a  balance  of  nearly  125  millions,  in  case  all  the  war  taxes  j 
should  remain,  to  meet  the  extraordinary  cxpenditurea  arising 
from  the  war,  including  the  increase  of  the  navy  and  army,  and] 
to  apply  to  a  reduction  of  the  war  debt. 

No  discussion  of  the  sources  of  national  revenue  can  be  sat 
factory,  which  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  possible  effect  j 
of  the  rapid  midtiplicAtion  and  enlargement  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustries in  diminishing  our  imports  of  manufactured  articles,  and] 
consequently  our  revenue  from  imports  of  such  articles.    Indeed* 
it  is  one  of  tlie  objections  to  the  protective  tariff  policy  that  it 
tends — in  fact,  that  is  its  object — to  encourage  the  manufacture^ 
and  production  at  home  of  such  articles  as  can  be  made  or  pro«J 
duced  hero  without  natural    disadvantage,  instead  of  importinf 
them  from  abroad. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  tariff,  j 
beyond  what  is  required  by  my  topic,  which  confines  me  to  th«fl 
question  of  revenue;  and  to  this  extent  I  may  go  without  trench-^ 
ing  on  the  field  of  partisan  debate. 

Theoretically,  it  would  seem  to  be  probable,  if  not  imavoidalile, 
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that,  the  more  we  produce  or  make  at  home  of  articles  similar  to 
what  we  formerly  entirely  or  mainly  imported  from  abroad,  the 
smaller  would  be  our  aggregate  revenue  per  capita  from  imports; 
and,  consequently,  that  it  might  be  expected  that  a  tariff  adjusted 
80  as  to  encourage  home  industries  would  impair  revenue  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  accomplished  its  purpose. 

But  practically  this  has  not  been  the  result  thus  far,  although 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  sudden  introduction  into  the  Union  of 
tropical  countries  capable  of  producing  all  our  consumption  of 
sugar,  for  example,  might  disturb  all  calculations. 

The  revenue  from  customs  in  1790  (when  we  had  few  manu- 
facturing industries  in  this  country)  was  $1  per  capita;  in  1810  it 
was  $1.10;  in  1830  it  was  $1.75;  in  1830  it  was  $1.75;  in  1840  it 
was  $1;  in  1850  it  was  $1.75;  in  1860  it  was  $1.80;  in  1870  (with 
the  war  tariff)  it  was  $5 ;  in  1880  (the  year  after  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments)  it  was  $3.50;  in  1890  it  was  $3.50;  in  1895 
(tariff  in  1894)  it  was  $2.18;  and  in  the  present  fiscal  year  (tariff 
of  1897)  it  will  exceed  $2.50  per  capita. 

If  one  were  disposed  to  accept  bald  statistics  as  the  whole 
truth  rather  than  a  part  of  the  truth,  he  might  point  to  these  sug- 
gestive official  figures  as  a  demonstration  that  more  revenue  is  se- 
cured by  protective  than  by  so-called  revenue-only  tariffs. 

But  this  is  not  the  scientific  conclusion  that  the  careful  student 
of  all  the  facts  will  draw.  He  will  conclude,  and  without  success- 
ful contradiction,  that  the  largest  revenue  from  customs  is  always 
yielded  when  all  our  people  are  at  work,  when  prosperity  reigns  in 
all  parts  of  our  country,  and  consequently  when  our  consumers 
have  the  most  to  buy  with. 

He  will  also  conclude  that,  so  far  as  tariff  legislation  may  have 
an  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  that  which  tends  to 
open  up  the  largest  opportunities  for  our  own  people  to  use  their 
own  labor  to  the  best  advantage,  and  produce  or  make  at  home 
what  can  be  made  here  without  natural  disadvantage,  inevitably 
gives  them  the  greatest  prosperity  and  the  largest  purchasing  pow- 
er; and  that,  when  our  people  have  the  largest  purchasing  power, 
they  always  purchase  not  only  more  of  our  own  products  but  also 
more  of  the  products  of  other  countries  not  produced  here,  and 
especially  more  of  the  luxuries  of  foreign  countries,  which  the 
well-to-do  will  always  seek  in  proportion  to  their  income. 

It  is  in  conformity  with  these  observed  facts  that  the  tariff  of 
TOL,  cLivni.  no.  608.  20 
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1897  has  yielded  more  revenue  from  customs  nlone,  and  millioni 
more  revenue  from  customs,  internal  revenue  and  other  jifiurces 
(outride  of  war  revenue)  in  the  calendar  year  just  closed — not- 
withstanding the  unfavorable  effect  nf  the  Spanish  war — than  wm 
yielded  in  the  last  calendar  year  (1896),  when  the  tariff  of  1894 
was  in  operation,  unaffected  by  either  anticipatory  or  deferred  im- 
portations. 

While  the  Constitution  practically  restricts  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  indirect  taxation — dutiea  on  imports  and  excises — 1 
and,  therefore,  makes  the  discussion  here  or  elsewhere  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  direct  taxation  on  property  ia  not  fairer] 
and  wiser,  an  academic  rather  than  a  useful  exercise,  yet  the  uni- 
versal use  of  eneh  indirect  taxes,  even  by  nations  which  have  no 
limitations  on  their  taxing  power,  indicates  that  they  have  been 
justified  by  experience. 

Duties  on  imports,  as  a  source  of  national  revenue,  are  justified] 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  taxes  ultimately  paid 
at  the  convenience  of  the  taxpayer,  without  the  solicitatiou  of  the! 
tax  collector;  but  also  by  the  fact,  kno>vn  to  business  men,  that, 
although  they  are  in  form  a  tax  on  L-onsumption,  yet  in  fact  tliel 
duty  paid  the  government  on  an  imported  article  is  rarely  added 
in  full  to  the  price  when  a  similar  article  is  produced  of  made  here, 
!ind  froijuenlly  added  only  in  part  when  a  similar  article  is  not  pro- 
duced or  made  here. 

Theoretically,  it  might  have  heen  affirmed,  without  contra-j 
diction,  that  the  placing  of  a  duty  of  ten  cents  per  pound  on  teal 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  would  have  increased  the  [irice  o£j 
tea  to  the  consumer  in  this  country  ten  cents  per  pound;  yet  thej 
wholesale  prices  current  show  that  tea  has  risen  only  5  cents  per] 
pound.    The  foreign  producer  and  importer  are  practically  paying 
one-half  the  duty,  in  order  to  hold  their  customers;  and  tli€ 
consumer  pays  only  half.    Absurd  as  it  may  seem  to  the  theorist^ 
the  foreigner  is  paying  half  of  the  $10,000,000  annual  estimatec 
revenue  from  the  duty  on  tea. 

There  is  another  beneficial  revenue  result  of  a  tariff  adjuster 
on  the  policy  of  imposing  high  duties  on  imported  luxuries  oi 
articles  of  voluntary  consumption,  low  duties  or  no  duties  at  oU 
rn  articles  of  necessary  consumption  not  produced  or  made  herej 
and  protective  duties,  equal  to  the  difference  of  cost  of  productior 
or  manufacture  here  and  abroad,  on  articles  that  may  be  produced 
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or  made  here  without  natural  disadyantage,  which  should  not  he 
OTerlooked;  and  this  is,  that  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  under  such 
a  tariff  policy  is  paid  on  imported  luxuries  and  articles  of  volun- 
tary consumption  by  those  well  able  to  pay  the  high  duties,  and 
Tery  little  or  none  on  such  articles  as  are  required  by  the  masses 
of  the  people. 

At  least  100  millions  of  the  200  millions  of  revenue  that  will 
be  yielded  by  the  duties  on  imports  in  this  calendar  year  will  come 
from  such  articles  as  champagnes,  wines,  tobacco,  opium,  laces, 
kid  gloves,  silks,  fine  linens,  fine  cottons,  fine  woolens,  chinaware, 
cut  glass,  and  articles  of  adornment,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  a 
charge  on  our  people,  will  be  paid  almost  entirely  by  consumers  of 
ample  means. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  subject  to  discuss  the  con- 
troverted effect  of  duties  on  imported  articles  of  general  consump- 
tion, the  like  of  which  are  or  may  be  made  or  produced  here  to  the 
extent  of  our  wants  without  natural  disadvantage — whether,  as 
the  free-trader  claims,  such  duties  permanently  increase  the  cost 
of  such  articles  to  the  consumer  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  without 
material  advantage  to  the  revenue;  or,  as  the  protectionist  claims, 
the  ultimate  result  of  such  duties  is  to  cheapen  their  cost  to  the 
consumer  by  the  competition  set  in  motion  through  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  the  industry  in  this  country  (although 
the  temporary  result  may  be  otherwise),  and  also  to  swell  the  rev- 
enue through  the  increase  of  the  ability  of  the  people  to  con- 
sume imported  luxuries  and  articles  not  produced  here,  as  the 
opportunities  to  profitably  use  their  labor  multiply. 

I  must  confess  that  the  longer  I  live  and  observe,  the  more  I 
come  to  feel  that  the  highest  statesmanship  is  marked  not  by  vain 
endeavors  to  adjust  the  operations  of  government  to  bald  theo- 
ries, which,  however  sound  in  an  ideal  state,  are  subject  to  many 
modifications  in  the  actual  and  varying  conditions  that  confront 
the  legislator  and  administrator;  but  by  the  skill  with  which  the 
executive  and  the  law-maker  from  time  to  time  adapt  legislation 
and  administration  to  meet  and,  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  improve 
existing  conditions,  holding  constantly  in  mind  that  "an  ounce 
of  experience  is  worth  more  than  a  ton  of  theory;"  and  that  what 
practically  works  well  in  any  country  is  more  likely  to  be  safe  and 
wise  than  any  theories,  however  fine-spun,  that  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  like  conditions. 
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Tried  by  the  test  of  experience,  whether  in  its  reTenne-pro- 
duciog  qualities,  itfi  influence  on  our  export  trade,  or  its  ijifluenee 
*n  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  I  am  sure  that  the  presi'nt 
tariff  policy,  as  it  existed  from  1861  to  1894,  and  aa  it  has  ex- 
isted since  1897 — modified  from  time  to  time  to  meet  changing 
conditions — is  justified  by  its  fruits. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  business  men  of  the  country,  who  have 
seen  the  unfavorable  effect  of  frequent  tariff  changes,  whatever 
may  be  their  belief  as  to  tariff  policy,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  tariff  repose  for  the  present  and  near  future,  is  indispen^ble 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  other  nation  raises  its  revcnne 
for  national  purposes  in  a  manner  which,  on  the  wliole,  works  out 
fairer  or  less  burdensome  results  than  are  worked  out  by  our  system 
of  taxation  under  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  affirming  that  any  of  our  revenue  legislation  cannot  be 
improved  in  details  under  the  enlightenment  of  actual  administra- 
tion; and  especially  I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
the  War  Revenue  act,  particularly  those  provisions  imposing  stamp 
and  special  taxes  intended  as  a  temporary  measure,  and  necessar- 
ily subject  to  the  correction  of  experience  under  existing  condi- 
tions, cannot  and  should  not  be  readjusted  in  many  directions  ac- 
cording to  the  suggestions  of  such  experience,  whenever  this  can 
best  be  done,  if  it  shall  seem  probable  that  these  taxes  must  all 
continue  much  beyond  the  fiscal  year  in  order  to  provide  moans 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  expenditures  arising  from  the  war. 

Although  the  expenditures  of  our  national  government  haye 
been  largely  increased  per  capita  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  especially  by  the  gigantic  war  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union — rising  from  $1  per  capita  in  1790  to 
nearly  $2  in  1820,  $2.25  in  1850,  $2.50  for  ordinary  and  $4.50 
for  war  expenditures  in  1870,  and  $2.50  for  ordinary  and  $2.50  for 
pensions  and  war  debt  interest  in  1890  and  1897 — yet,  even  with 
an  increase  for  the  time  being  of  taxes  equivalent  to  $1.50  per  an- 
num on  account  of  the  Spanisli  war,  our  taxation  to-day  is  only  at 
the  rate  of  $6.50  per  capita — $2.50  for  the  ordinary  civil,  military 
and  naval  establishments,  $2.50  for  pensions  and  interest  on  the 
war  debt,  and  $1.50  for  the  Spanish  war — while  the  similar  na- 
tional taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  Germany  le,  each, 
$10  per  capita^  and  of  France  $15  per  capita. 
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While  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  future  of  our  Republic, 
yet  it  is  not  dii&cult  to  see  that,  whether  we  desire  it  or  not,  we 
have  entered  upon  a  new  era,  in  which  the  world  recognizes  that 
the  United  States  has  become  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  whose  in- 
fluence is  to  be  second  to  that  of  no  other  power  for  weal  or  for 
woe;  and  that  this  position  in  the  family  of  nations  will  impose 
upon  us,  not  simply  increased  expenses  requiring  an  enlarged  reve- 
nue, but  also  an  increased  responsibility. 

Nelsok  DuraLEY,  Jb. 


A  REPCBUC  L\  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

BT  THS  H027.  W.  ▲.  PETrxft,  LATS  r>  &  SKXATOB  FOB  &JLS6 


Ir  ve  tn  a  Chiistun  people  bdieriog  in  destinj,  we  must 
ngud  the  w*r  of  1861-65  &s  pivotal  in  ovt  aational  career.  The 
presemtion  of  the  Union  and  the  enforcement  of  the  lavs  of 
the  coontiy  made  possible  all  of  the  marrellous  changes  that  have 
been  vrought  among  ua  since  that  time.  Our  population  ia  now 
two-and*a>half  times  as  great  as  it  was  then;  we  hare  increased 
our  working  power  threefold,  and  hare  added  three  hundred  per 
cent,  to  the  nation's  wealth;  we  have  constructed  150,000  miles  of 
new  railroad,  more  than  half  of  it  in  the  region  west  of  the 
Uiaissippi  Kirer,  and  we  bare  formed  six  east-and-west  transcon> 
tinental  lines  connecting  with  ocean  steamships  at  both  ends. 

The  i^pid  development  of  our  industrial  energies  naturally  in* 
creased  our  mechanical  power  greatly  in  excess  of  the  coimtry'a 
needs,  and  correspondingly  diminished  the  demand  for  labor,  re- 
sulting in  idleness,  debt  and  doubt.  Hence  came  the  "army  of 
the  unemployed  "  and  the  eiciting  campaign  of  1896.  Fortu- 
nately, the  unusually  large  foreign  demand  for  our  agricultural 
products  in  1697  was  accompanied  by  heavy  crops  and  good 
prices  at  home,  begetting  hope,  stimulating  industry,  and  cre- 
ating demand  for  labor.  The  large  majority  vote  at  the  election 
indicated  plainly  the  trend  of  public  opinion  on  the  money  qu«e- 
tion,  while  the  enormous  increase  in  the  output  of  the  gold  minas 
measurably  at  least,  and  for  the  time,  supplied  the  demand  for 
metallic  money;  business  revived,  trade  began  again  to  flow  in 
its  accustomed  channels,  money  appeared  to  be  plenty,  and  the 
country  got  on  its  feet  again. 

But  this  condition  could  not  last  long  under  the  old  rfpimtf 
wiiliout  some  outlet  for  the  surplus  of  the  things  we  have  to 
tptre.    We  should  overflow  again.    Panics  have  been  periodical, 
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The  causes  which  brought  dangers  to  our  doors — dangers  arising 
from  lack  of  employment  for  the  people — ^would  bring  them  again 
if  new  channels  of  trade  were  not  opened,  new  markets  found  for 
oar  growing  commerce,  and  new  employment  procured  to  engage 
the  brains  and  hands  of  our  industrious  and  enterprising  people. 

Providentially,  as  it  would  seem,  the  war  with  Spain  affords 
us  opportunities  of  which  we  have  but  to  avail  ourselves  in  order 
to  relieve  the  situation  at  home  and  improve  conditions  abroad. 
With  Cuba  on  the  way  to  independence  under  American  escort, 
with  Porto  Bico  controlled  by  American  ideas  and  policies,  and 
with  the  beginnings  of  a  Philippine  republic  in  charge  of  Amer- 
ican builders,  a  new  commercial  tide  will  set  in,  carrying  a  recip- 
rocal trade  that  will  occupy  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  our 
citizens  and  will  to  that  extent  relieve  the  strain  on  the  working 
forces ;  it  will  solve  the  money  problem  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
at  least  who  demand  the  use  of  a  metallic  basis,  for  it  will  enlarge 
the  use  of  gold  and  silver  coin;  it  will  suggest  profitable  uses  for 
large  amounts  of  money  now  idle  and  seeking  opportunities  for 
safe  investment,  and,  what  is  better  than  all  these,  it  will  place 
and  keep  Americans  in  the  lead  planting  republican  institutions 
in  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

And  we  are  well  equipped  for  just  such  work  as  this.  We 
are  full  with  the  vitalizing  forces  of  a  young  and  powerful  people, 
with  motive  power  far  beyond  our  necessities,  with  production 
vastly  in  excess  of  home  requirements,  with  narrow  profit  margins 
multiplying  industrial  combinations  to  maintain  prices,  with  con- 
stantly increasing  production  of  our  gold  mines  and  idle  money 
accumulating  in  the  public  treasury  and  in  private  bank  vaults, 
with  much  of  our  labor  compulsorily  idle  all  the  time  and  de- 
manding work,  with  our  best  lands  all  claimed  under  private  own- 
ership— with  all  this  congested  energy,  backed  as  it  is  by  men 
and  women  capable  of  leading  great  enterprises,  persons  specially 
qualified  by  training  in  their  own  country  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
democracy  and  grow  republics  in  darker  portions  of  the  earth — 
we  are  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility. 

In  our  moral  and  intellectual  equipment  for  the  work  pro- 
posed we  are,  if  possible,  stronger  and  better  prepared  than  in 
the  particulars  just  recited.  The  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  our  manumitted  slaves  and  their  descendants  has  been  phe- 
Qomenal.    They  have  developed  men  of  learning  and  character — 
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physicians,  lawyers,  preftchers,  prie^  and  bishops.  While 
great  body  of  them  are  employed  chiefly  in  manual  labor  (whi( 
is  true  al^o  of  their  white  neighbors),  there  are  among  them  mioj 
who  are  capable  of  discharging  responsible  duties  in  affairs  of  gov- 
emment.  Their  soldierly  qualities  were  recognized  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  they  were  severely  tested  in  recent  battles  and 
campaigns.  These  docile  people  are  even  now  prepared  to  furnish 
useful  helpers  in  all  the  work  which  the  nation  has  yet  to  do. 
The  Indian  problem  has  been  solved,  and  we  shall  have  the  red 
I's  aid  in  the  years  to  come.  3t  is  only  sixty-four  years  since 
all  of  our  national  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  except 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  was  set  apart  by  act  of  Congress  as  the 
*•  Indian  country,"  and  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  was  per- 
mitted to  travel  or  trade  there  without  written  authority  from 
the  Government.  Since  1860  nearly  all  tliis  fruitful  region  has 
been  carved  into  States.  The  "  Indian  country  "  has  disappeared. 
The  small  remnant  in  Indian  Territory  is  being  allotted,  and  soon 
it  will  be  all  owned  by  individual  persons.  The  five  civilized 
tribes  there  have  among  them  many  men  and  women  of  education 
and  refinement,  some  -^f  them  qualified  for  any  of  the  ordinary 
work  of  legislation'  -government.  The  few  remaining  of  the 
more  savage  tribe/  ^e  located  on  reservations  in  States  or  Terri' 
tories,  where  sci.  ols  have  been  established  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  at  several  places  in  the  older  States  government 
schools  of  higher  grade  are  conducted,  where  the  best  scholars 
from  the  reservations  may  continue  and  complete  a  special  training 
to  fit  them  for  the  more  responsible  duties  of  civilized  life.  The 
Indian  has  already  proven  himself  capable  of  reacliing  a  liigh  level 
and  of  maintaining  himself  in  trying  positions.  He,  too,  is  ready 
to  perform  his  part  in  the  country's  future. 

Woman  has  come  to  be  an  important  factor  in  all  the  work 
of  the  time.  From  a  few  of  the  widows  and  daughters  of  our 
citizen  soldiers,  employed  as  clerks  in  the  Treasury  Department 
at  Washington  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  siities,  the  working 
sphere  of  woman  has  been  so  enlarged  that  she  is  now  found  in 
all  the  departments  of  the  national  and  State  governments;  she 
assists  in  public  offices  in  all  our  great  cities,  and  there  is  not, 
probably,  a  mercantile  house  of  importance  in  the  country  con- 
ducted without  the  aid  of  women.  They  have  invadod  the  pro- 
fessions, they  occupy  chairs  in  some  of  our  higher  institudon*  of 
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learning,  and  they  compose  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  in  the  public 
Hpchools.  Women  now  manage  the  business  affairs  of  large  bodies 
"composed  wholly  of  their  own  sex — notably  the  Women's  Chris- 
.  tian  Temperance  Union  and  the- W^oman's  Relief  Corps,  the  lat- 
Hter  having  a  membership  of  upward  of  145,000.  Women  do  now 
^•lead  in  many  of  the  reform  movements  of  the  day.     In  some 

of  the  States  they  are  legal  electors  and  hold  public  oflices.  As 
B workers  in  the  missionary  field  their  zeal  is  none  in  advance 
"■of  their  fitness  and  capacity.    Man's  truest  and  safest  counsellor 

is  now  ready  to  carry  the  lamp  of  Christian  civilization  forward, 

and  aid  in  working  out  the  troublesome  experiments  in  the  years 

I  ahead  of  us. 
Still  another  and  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  situation 
Ss  the  unification  of  the  country's  citizenship.  We  were  never 
one  before  the  year  1898.  We  had  toriea  among  us,  even  at  the 
end  of  our  successful  war  for  political  independence.  We  were 
divided  in  the  war  of  1812;  we  were  not  united  during  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  it  required  the  raising  and  equipping  of  armies 
and  fleets  in  1861-5  and  four  years  of  desperate  war  to  prevent  a 
separation  of  eleven  States  from  the  U'-'^n.  But  the  war  of 
1898  afforded  opportunity  to  try  the  Amv  ism  of  the  people. 
The  official  record  of  their  conduct  certitiv  ♦^o  their  unswerv- 
ing loyalty.  The  prompt  response  of  all  classes  Jch,  poor,  high, 
Jow,  white,  black,  mulatto,  red  and  yellow,  male  and  female,  from 
^rth,  East,  South  and  Wctit,  the  "  Johnny  and  the  Yank,"  the 
)lutocrat  and  populist — to  the  President's  call  for  volunteers,  tes- 
tified to  the  universal  patriotism  of  the  citizens;  and  their  blood, 
phed  in  actual  battle  on  land  and  sea,  dissolved  the  colors  of  blue 
id  gray  into  red,  white  and  blue  in  witness  of  the  covenant  that 
^le  people  of  tliese  United  States  constitute  a  nation-^ne  un- 
livided,  indivisible  Union — with  one  flag  and  one  destiny. 

Here,  then,  in  addition  to  the  united  forces  of  men  usually 
jnsidered  in  estimating  a  nation's  strength,  we  have  the  chil- 
Iren  of  the  slave  to  help  us  in  all  we  have  to  do;  we  have  the 
iucatcd  Indian  in  our  ranks,  and  we  have  beside  us  for  inspira- 
tion and  counsel  the  incomparable  American  woman — all  together 
lighty  people  with  15,000,000  men  of  military  age  capable  of 
iring  arms,  and  quite  aa  large  a  number  of  young  persons  en- 
siled in  the  public  schools.     Wlien  such  a  people  outer  new 
to  reproduce  their  own  wonderful  history  and  duplicate  their 
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own  progreedTe  institutions,  sorely  the  world's  redeeming  ages* 
cies  will  be  strongly  re-enforced. 

In  this  condition  of  readiness  for  united  action,  "tre  find  ouf- 
selves  suddenly  face  to  face  with  new  and  grave  conditions  aSect- 1 
ing  our  relations  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  we  see  plainly 
enough  that  our  political  horizon  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  We| 
have  been  forced  into  the  world's  arena  by  events  occurring  out- 
side ourselves,  and  we  must  perform  the  leading  part.  There  is 
no  escape  from  this  position.  We  liave  entered  a  new  era  in 
American  politics,  not  from  choice,  but  "  in  the  course  of  human 
events."  J 

It  has  been  the  way  in  all  the  ages  of  the  past  that  when  any^ 
people  became  cramped  or  thought  themselves  so,  the  bolder 
of  them  sought  new  regions  to  dwell  in  and  thus  opened  a  drain 
for  the  overflow.    The  history  of  all  great  countries,  as  far  as  itj 
has  been  recorded,  testifies  to  this  fact — they  were  first  settled,  per- 
haps  conquered,  by  emigrattts  from  other  parts,  and  commerce  I 
spread  its  civilizing  intiuences  in  the  wake  of  the  settlere.  The  pio-( 
neer,  the  preacher,  the  trader,  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  lawyer^ 
statesman  and  soldier,  builded  modem  Europe,  and  their  ehildrei 
have  made  North  America  what  it  is.     Australasia,  India  and^ 
South  Africa  show  the  rich  handiwork  of  these  conquering  heroes. 
The  history  of  civilization  in  England  includes  a  record  of  priU' 
cipal   movements   everywhere   else.    Her   colonies   have   devel- 
oped into  the  highest  forms  of  self-governing  communities,  one  of  ^ 
them  a  republic  whose  name,  like  that  of  Abou  Ben  Adhcm,  leads 
all  the  rest. 

If  an)'thing  can  be  said  to  be  established  in  the  Fathers  bnsi«| 
ness  of  improving  the  world,  it  is  that  the  best  communities,  stateaj 
and  nations  are  bred  from  imported  stock  and  improved  by  the] 
infusion  of  new  blood.    To  "  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it  "1 
requires  that  stronger  and  better  men  should  "go  out  into  all 
the  world."  and  do  and  teach  better  things  than  had  been  done 
and  taught  there  before.    Blindly,  it  may  be,  but  none  the  1«m 
certainly,  in  the  long  run,  do  men  follow  this  law  of  progress. 
Proof  of  the  great  fact  is  everywhere  so  abundant  that  particnlAr 
instances  need  not  be  cited.    Barbarism  passes  out  of  sight  As 
Christian  settlement  comes  into  view.    The  worse  yields  to  the 
better  in  the  fiual  conflict.    ITie  wen'  ^  way  to  the  stronger, 

through  assimilation  or  decay.    Obt^  >  this  law  of  civiitMp 
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iion,  though  most  frequently  yielded  ignorantly,  becomes  a  duty 
when  the  obligation  is  recognized.  Men  are  to  a  great  extent  their 
brothers'  keepers  and  owe  them  a  brotherly  oversight.  II  this  be 
not  true,  why  is  government  necessary  ? 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  republic,  now  that  opportunity  is  pres- 
ent, to  enter  the  Philippines  and  grow  a  new  nation  there.  It  is  no 
answer  to  this  to  say  that  there  are  yet  untouched  resources  at 
home,  enough  work  here  at  our  doors  to  occupy  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  our  most  competent  leaders.  No  answer  because,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  we  cannot  undo  what  was  done  during  the  last 
year.  A  great  war  has  been  fought,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  group. 
The  latter  we  have  to  dispose  of.  We,  therefore,  are  responsible  for 
the  kind  of  government  which  these  islands  have  in  the  future  and 
will  accordingly  be  held  accountable. 

We  are  a  Christian  people,  believing  in  the  existence  of  an 
overruling  Providence,  who,  in  His  own  way  and  time,  moves  the 
world  ahead.  History,  in  that  view  of  it,  is  a  record  of  Jehovah's 
operations  in  developing  human  character  and  evangelizing  the 
earth.  "  Nations  and  individuals,"  said  a  fervent  clergyman  re- 
cently, "  are  here  by  appointment; "  and  it  is  on  that  theory  only 
that  we  dare  believe  the  people  of  these  United  States  have  been 
trained  for  the  work  now  in  front  of  them.  The  Jews  under- 
took to  abolish  idolatry,  establish  a  belief  in  one  God  and  the 
duty  of  obeying  His  law.  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God:  Thou  shalt 
have  none  other  gods  but  me.  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself 
any  graven  image,  nor  the  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  water  under  the  earth; 
thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them  nor  worship  them."  The 
Greeks  taught  the  world  how  to  think  and  how  to  speak,  and 
Romans  led  in  government  and  law.  Is  it  too  much  to  add  that 
to  Anglo- Americans  is  given  the  work  of  spreading  the  Gospel  of 
good  will  to  men  through  commerce  and  Christianity,  and  thus 
carrying  on  the  work  of  replenishing  the  earth  and  subduing  it  ? 
If  not,  then  let  us  take  and  permanently  hold  all  territory  which 
has  come  into  our  possession,  either  actually  or  constructively,  by 
reason  of  our  war  with  Spain;  hold  it,  not  for  ourselves,  but  for 
the  people  now  there  and  such  as  may  hereafter  go  there,  to  the 
end  that  the  area  of  liberty  may  be  to  that  extent  enlarged  and 
free  government  established  throughout  the  earth. 
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It  is  objected  that  the  proposed  expansion  policy  is  contrary 
to  our  own  history  and  in  conflict  vrith  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It 
is  neither,  and  if  it  were  both,  the  argument  is  without  force.  Ap- 
plied generally,  such  a  theory  would  prevent  change  and  therefore 
atop  growth.  Our  patent  laws  would  be  repealed,  and  inventors 
imprisoned.  If  a  man  was  once  satisfied  with  ten  acres  of  land,  he 
must  never  get  more.  Before  we  were  fifteen  years  old  we  added 
more  than  a  million  square  miles  to  our  national  area  by  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana — nearly  all  of  which  lay  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  this  in  the  face  of  opposition  by  men  who  in* 
«sted  that  that  stream  was  and  ought  to  remain  our  western  boun- 
dary. Afterward  (1819)  we  acquired  Florida,  adding  59,268  square 
miles  more»  and  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  (1845),  376,133  ad- 
ditional square  miles.  From  ^fexico  (1848-1853)  we  gained  nearly 
A  million  (967,451)  square  miles,  much  the  greater  part  of  it 
being  weat  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  range  many  positive 
objectors  thought  ouglit  to  be  made  our  permanent  western  border. 
Including  Alaska,  our  country  now  contains  nearly  four  times 
the  aggregate  area  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  which  is  put 
at  827,844  square  miles. 

Our  Government  had  been  negotiating  for  the  Sandwich  lal- 
aiuls  fifty  ^'cars  before  they  were  annexed  in  1898  under  the  name 
Hawaii.  Cuba  has  l)een  a  point  of  interest  to  ns  for  a  long  time. 
Its  strategic  importance  was  discussed  by  our  statesmen  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century;  the  subject  was  again  considered  during 
the  progress  of  the  Spanish-American  wars,  and  later,  wliile  John 
Quincy  Adums  was  President.  The  Polk  Administration  was 
ready  to  buy  the  island  outright,  and  President  Pierce  opened 
direct  negotiations  with  that  view.  Our  ministers  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, France  and  Spain  (18.'i4),  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Mason  and 
Soul^,  who  had  been  instructed  to  consider  the  subject,  reported 
favorably  in  their  famous  *'  O&tend  Manifesto."  The  Government 
of  the  Fnited  States  would  not  at  any  time  have  permitted  Cuba 
to  pass  from  Spain  to  any  nation,  other  than  this,  without  a  war. 
President  Grant  recommended  the  purchase  of  Santo  Domingo. 
There  has  not  been  a  time  within  a  hundred  years  when  we  would 
not  gladly  have  accepted  any  one  of  the  principal  islands  of  the 
West  Indies  that  was  ready  to  fall  to  us. 

The  ^fonroe  Doctrine  is  not  applicable  in  the  prpsmt  cas^. 
That  doctrine  was  announced  at  a  particular  time  (1823),  under 
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peculiar  circumstances,  and  for  a  particular  purpose,  all  of  which 
have  long  since  passed  away.  Spain's  South  American  provinces, 
Centrd  America  and  Mexico,  had  all  declared  their  independ- 
ence of  the  mother  country  and  had  been  duly  acknowledged  by 
the  United  States  as  independent  nations.  The  "  allied  powers  " 
of  Europe  were  discussing  a  proposition  to  assist  Spain  in  recover- 
ing her  lost  dependencies  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  when  Rus- 
sia proposed  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  boundary  lines  of  territory  in  the  northwest 
part  of  North  America — territory  in  which  all  of  these  three 
countries  were  interested,  and  President  Monroe  availed  himself 
of  this  circumstance  to  declare,  in  his  formal  message  to  Con- 
gress, Dec.  2,  1823,  "as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American  con- 
tinents, by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they  have 
assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as 
subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers,"  and 
"that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety." 

That  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  it  is  simply  an  official  statement 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  allow  any  such  in- 
terference with  independent  American  nations  by  European 
powers  as  would  amoimt  to  extending  their  "  political  system  " 
in  the  Western  hemisphere,  or  to  "  oppressing  them,  or  controll- 
ing, in  any  other  manner,  their  destiny."  Summarized,  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  is  notice  to  European  powers  that,  while  they  might 
keep  and  control  what  possessions  they  then  had  in  North  and 
South  America,  they  must  not  further  interfere  in  "  this  hemis- 
phere." It  has  no  relation  to  acquisitions  of  territory  on  our 
part  or  to  its  government,  here  or  elsewhere,  and  the  proposed 
expansion  policy  is  wholly  our  own.  We,  and  not  they,  are  the 
actors  in  this  case. 

Nor  does  General  Washington's  advice  about  entangling  al- 
liances apply.  And  the  suggestion  that  to  expand  our  territory, 
as  proposed,  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  equally  untenable.  We  are  not  proposing  to  interfere, 
with  the  affairs  of  any  foreign  power,  except  only  that  one  against 
which  Congress  unanimously  declared  war  last  April,  and  voted 
all  the  men,  money  and  munitions  necessary  to  prosecute  the 
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wmr  to  a  successful  issue.  Our  war  is  with  Spain  only,  and 
are  dealing  «ith  Spain  in  a  region  distant,  across  water,  fivfr 
hundre<l  mUes  from  the  nearest  dependency  of  any  European 
power,  and  three  thousand  mile-s  from  the  eastern  boundary  line 
of  Europe.  Xo  goTemment  other  than  that  of  Spain  has  claimed 
or  does  now  claim  any  interest  or  right  in  these  Spanish  islandi. 

What  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits,  that 
we  mu^  not  do  without  first  amending  that  instrument,  but  what 
the  Constitution  does  not  proliibit,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  may  do  if  they  so  desire  and  have  the  power.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  power  of  the  people  has  not  been  limited  by  anything 
Ihey  hare  said  or  done.  The  Constitution  prescribes  a  form  of 
gOTemment  and  contains  grants  and  limitations  of  power,  but  it 
does  not  define  or  limit  the  war  power  beyond  the  declaration  of 
war.  When  war  \&  once  begun,  it  is  to  be  conducted  and  ter- 
minated according  to  the  rules  of  war,  and  these  are  regulated  by 
an  international  code.  The  Constitution  prescribes  a  form  of  got- 
emment,  not  a  rule  of  action  in  adjusting  terms  of  peace  with 
a  nation  tliat  we  have  defeated  in  war.  And  in  doubtful  cases 
the  Constitution  always  gracefully  yields  to  the  popular  will. 
This  war  was  not  begun  for  conquest,  but  Dewey's  guns  awakened 
the  world,  and  with  the  destruction  of  Montojo's  fleet  at  Manila. 
Spanish  power  in  the  Philippines  was  ended,  and  American  sea- 
men were  left  in  charge. 

The  argument  that  we  have  no  right  to  the  islands  ie  an- 
swered by  the  statement  that  our  right  is  at  least  as  good  us 
that  of  Spain,  and  now  that  Spain  has  ceded  io  us  the  whole 
group,  the  only  question  left  worth  considering  ia,  whether 
it  will  be  better  for  the  people  there  and  for  the  advancement 
of  Christian  civilization  and  popular  government  that  we  retain 
possession  of  the  islands  and  hold  them  in  trust  for  the  people, 
or  that  we  shall  withdraw  and  thus  leave  the  inhabitants  a  prey 
to  ambitious  leaders,  subject  at  any  time  to  invasiou,  pillage  and 
conquest  from  the  outside. 

Porto  Rico  is  hold  by  us  without  conditions,  and  that,  too,  willi 
the  hearty  approval  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States;  yet  this 
was  not  contemplated  in  the  beginning.  The  island  is  not  iakeo 
as  indemnity,  it  is  held  without  assignment  of  reasons.  And, 
pray,  what  argument  in  favor  of  our  taking  ttnd  holding  Porto 
Rico  will  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  case  of  Luion  and 
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the  rest  of  the  Philippines  ?  The  Porto  Bicans  were  not  in  re- 
bellion against  Spanish  rule — ^they  rather  liked  it;  they  had  not 
asked  us  for  sympathy  or  assistance,  nor  had  they  appealed  to  us 
for  provisions  to  feed  their  starving  poor.  Why,  then,  should 
we  take  that  island  if  we  may  not  also  take  Luzon  ?  And  if  we 
may  take  Luzon,  why  not  another,  and  another,  until  we  have 
relieved  Spain  of  all  further  responsibility  as  sovereign  in  that 
part  of  the  world  ? 

If  it  be  asked  by  what  right  or  authority  we  shall  undertake 
the  task  of  temporary  government  in  the  Philippines,  we  may  cite 
the  power  that  led  us  conquering  from  Plymouth  Bock  to  the 
Golden  Gate.  In  the  colonization  of  North  America  by  Euro- 
pean powers,  if  we  except  Spain,  the  object  was  not  conquest;  it 
was  trade.  The  British  navigation  act  was  passed,  within  thirty 
years  after  settlement  was  actually  begun  by  the  colony  at  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.  Though  not  undertaken  for  conquest,  the  set- 
tlement and  ownership  of  the  continent  by  white  people  is  now 
complete.  The  Indian  has  ceased  to  be  a  factor.  Can  any- 
body imagine  how  it  could  have  been  otherwise  ?  And  is  not 
such  the  history  of  civilization — the  weaker  giving  way  to  the 
stronger — survival  of  the  fittest  ?  First,  the  explorer  and  the 
missionary,  then  the  trapper  and  hunter,  then  the  settler,  and 
afterwards  government,  which  is  the  beginning  of  dominion.  And, 
dear  reader,  have  you  ever  thought  about  how  many  such  worlds 
as  this  would  be  required  to  support  1,500,000,000  savages  who 
need  a  thousand  acres  of  land  apiece  to  live  on,  while  the  enlight- 
ened citizen  needs  but  one  ?  God  must  have  intended  that  savage 
life  and  customs  should  yield  to  higher  standards  of  living, 
or  he  would  have  made  the  earth  many  times  larger. 

The  right  of  migration,  if  it  be  a  right,  justifies  the  planting 
of  colonies,  and  all  that  follows  must  be  regarded  as  matters  of 
course.  The  theory  which  excuses  the  settlements  at  Jamestown 
and  Plymouth  covers  the  whole  ground.  The  Puritans  began 
their  work  on  shipboard  by  agreeing  among  themselves  to  form 
a  colony  and  abide  by  such  rules  and  regulations  for  their  con- 
duct and  government  as  should  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  gen- 
eral good.  They  took  no  thought  of  the  Indian  or  his  welfare, 
though  they  asked  God's  blessing  on  themselves.  Their  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  their  own  safety  and  happiness,  and  not  for 
the  comfort  or  convenience  of  the  Indians.    Their  intercourse 
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with  the  red  men  was  commerciaL    Trade  with  the  savage  con- 
quered him. 

Wlio  deoiee  the  missionaiy's  right  to  go  to  the  heathen's  ier- 
ritory  and  conquer  him  by  telling  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
Ills  Kingdom  ?  And  who  would  stay  the  Government's  arm' 
when  raised  to  protect  a  preacher  from  the  savage's  assault  ?  U 
the  preacher  may  go  where  he  will  and  teach  a  new  and  better] 
doctrine,  wh}*  may  not  his  Christian  neighbors  and  followers,  the 
farmer,  merchant  and  meclianic,  go  also  ?  Why  may  not  the 
man  that  carries  the  Bible  be  accompanied  by  others  canying 
plows,  planes,  anvils,  looms  and  steam  engines  ?  Our  mission- 
aries went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1820;  five  years  later  thej 
Ten  Commandments  were  adopted  as  the  laws  of  the  people,  and] 
now  the  islands  form  the  American  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Preparatory  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands  will  be  no^ 
more  difiicult  or  dangerous  than  it  was  in  territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  has  not  been  a  day  in  this  country,, 
within  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  there  was  any  halt  in] 
our  progress  or  any  doubt  about  our  final  success.     Our  expc« 
rience  has  been  a  school  in  the  arts  of  conquering  savages  without ' 
exterminating  them  by  war.     Occupation  and  settlement  of  this 
country  has  produced  a  class  of  brave,  big-hearted  men  and  women,: 
fit  for  any  emergency.    We  now  have  men  by  the  thousand  who 
graduated  on  the  frontier,  and  who  could  take  up  the  thread  of  I 
government  among  a  semi -barbarous  people  as  readily  as  they] 
would  lay  out  a  town  site  or  grade  a  railway  line.    Developing, 
constructing,  trading,  improving,  are  our  special  lines  of  work. 
We  could  throw  an  array  of  civilizers  into  the  Eastern  Pacific] 
regions  as  easily  as  we  can  send  an  army  of  soldiers  to  Cuba. 

Legitimate  trade  the  world  over  must  some  time  be  free — I 
absolutely  free — and  that  condition  will  come  when  commerce 
reaches  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  religion  of  pood  will  isj 
ever}'where  established.  Nothing  now  would  add  greater  momen-j 
tum  to  the  movement  in  that  direction  than  the  building  of  sj 
republic  by  Americans,  after  the  American  model,  in  the  Phil-j 
ippine  Archipelago,  for  it  would  lend  to  multiply  trade  marts 
among  the  nations,  it  would  encourage  the  project  to  merg©  warj 
into  peace,  it  would  raise  the  standard  of  international  law 
lift  the  world's  politics  to  a  higher  level. 

W,  A.  Pbpppr. 


THE  OPPOSITION  TO  RAILWAY  POOLING. 

BT  H.  T.   NEWCOMB. 


EvBS  aince  the  passage  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  popu- 
larly denominated  the  Interstate  Commerce  law,  there  has  been  a 
continuous  though  unsuccessful  effort  to  secure,  by  Congressional 
enactment/ the  substitution  of  provisions  for  the  legal  recognition 
and  Federal  supervision  of  railway  pools  for  the  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  such  arrangements  contained  in  that  statute.  Bailway 
owners  and  managers,  during  the  period  when  the  present  law  was 
nnder  consideration  in  the  National  Legislature,  protested  vigor- 
ously, and  with  substantial  unanimity,  against  the  inclusion  of 
the  anti-pooling  clause  in  the  scheme  of  regulation  adopted  for 
the  business  of  interstate  railway  transportation,  and  have  contin- 
ned  with  progressively  increasing  vehemence  to  assert  the  imprac- 
ticability of  affording  adequate  protection  against  unjust  discrim- 
ination to  railway  patrons  unless  the  revenues  of  railways  that 
should  be  profitable  are  also  protected  against  the  losses  that  are 
certain  to  result  from  unrestrained  and  illegitimate  competition 
of  bankrupt  lines  and  circuitous  routes.  They  have  contended, 
with  apparently  sincere  and  certainly  plausible  arguments,  that 
Buch  protection  cannot  be  secured  except  through  agreements  for 
the  division  of  the  traffic  or  earnings  of  competing  lines,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  this  fact  any  provision  of  law  forbidding  such 
agreements  is  radically  inconsistent  with  other  provisions  prohib- 
iting the  preferential  treatment  of  particular  shippers  or  localities. 
Adopting  these  conclusions,  though  possibly  with  modifications 
and  reservations  not  at  all  material  to  the  present  discussion,  the 
proposition  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  so  as  to  per- 
mit railway  pooling,  subject  to  suitable  conditions  of  official  super- 
Tision,  has  received  the  approval  and  endorsement  of  the  present 
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chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  of  suocesdijf^ 
annual  conventions  of  State  Railroad  Commissioners,  of  the  Ka^ 
tional  Board  of  Trade,  of  Judge  Beagan,  the  author  of  the  anti* 
pooling  provision  of  the  present  law;  of  Senator  Collom,  chair* 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Senate;  of  the  present  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  and  of  every  intelligent  and  honest  student  of 
transportation. 

Before  examining  the  caosea  which  have  resulted  in  this  sor- 
prising  and  unfortunate  failure  of  the  almost  unanimous  senti- 
ment among  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  the  public  to  se- 
cure a  measure  which  it  has  consistently  favored,  it  may  be  profit- 
able to  recapitulate  the  arguments  from  which  has  been  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  division  of  competitive  traffic  or  the  earn- 
ings therefrom  among  the  various  railwa3'8  whose  lines  are  avail- 
•ble  for  its  transportation,  in  proportions  fixed  by  a  common  agree- 
ments is,  under  present  conditions,  an  absolutely  essential  element 
in  any  scheme  for  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  the  present  rail- 
way situation  that  can  be  satisfactorily  successful. 

The  nature  of  the  business  of  furnishing  railway  facilities  is 
ich  that  it  can  be  competitive  as  to  comparatively  but  few  in- 
dividuals, including  those  only  who  are  located  at  or  near  pointa 

served  by  two  or  more  independt "    ivj,    In  its  relation  to  all 

other  individuals,  and  to  all  lo<  ^  rovided  with  leas  ample 

facilities  for  transportation,  the  railway  corporation  posaeases  a 
monopoly  privilege,  and,  in  the  absence  of  eff-  -      -nt, 

its  charges  arc  limited,  if  at  all,  solely  by  the  r-  ,^  ..o-„:     ..,  jsed 
by  enlightened  self-interest  that  they  shall  not  prevent  the  move* 
ment  of  traffic.    In  practice,  this  theoretical  limitation  is  too  fre- 
quently disrcgankd,  and  tlie  rates  prescribed  are  practically  pro- 
hibitive.   Tlte  most  obvtona  examples  of  this  are  found  in  the 
region  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  ea<t  of  the 
Mississippi  river.    The  railways  serving  this  section  have  formu- 
lated their  rate  schedules  in  accordance  with  •  pnrpoee,  by  them 
fwely  acknowledge*!  and  warmly  defended,  to  footer  the  whole«aIe 
or  jobbing  busine&s  of  certain  cities,  and  to  compel  the  residenta 
of  all  other  cities  and  towns  to  purchase  their  supphes  in  the 
favored  cities,  while  r.  ^  the  sales  of  the  merdtanta  lo- 

cated in  the  places  di-. ...... ..ated  against  to  the  goods  necca* 

lary  to  supply  the  retail   demand  of  thoir  MTOfal  localitiau 
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Though  competition  among  railways  might,  of  couree,  be  confined 
to  the  fftcilities  for  safe  or  rapid  transportation  offered  by  the  dif- 
ferent companies,  it  is  usually  carried  on  by  means  of  offers  to 
perform  similar  services  for  varying  compensation.  Its  tendency 
is  to  reduce  the  charges  for  transportation  between  localities 
served  by  two  or  more  carriers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  preserv- 
ing the  average  rate  of  all  charges  by  the  maintenance  of  rela- 
tively unreasonable  rates  for  the  movement  of  non-competitive 
business.  Serious  discriminations  against  localities  served  by  a 
single  carrier  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  result.  Even  at  the 
comparatively  few  points  at  which  there  is  actual  competition 
among  independent  and  rival  railways,  the  benefits  of  the  con- 
tests for  traffic  are  rarely  distributed  among  the  general  public 
with  even  approximate  equality.  In  consequence  of  the  modem 
specialization  of  industrial  functions,  the  larger  interests  at  such 
points  are  usually,  if  not  invariably,  concentrated  in  a  few  lines 
of  production.  Considerations  relating  to  the  convenience  of  the 
railways,  as  well  as  to  that  of  their  patrons,  naturally  impel  the 
former  to  provide  special  equipment  for  the  transportation  of  the 
traffic  supplied  by  such  interests,  and  this,  together  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  business  they  furnish,  renders  it  the  especial  object 
of  whatever  competition  may  occur.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, competition  among  sellers  finds  expression  in  a  series  of 
offers  to  supply  the  particular  commodity  vended  at  var}'ing  prices, 
this  series  of  offers  finally  resulting  in  a  practically  uniform  price 
which  approximates  the  cost  of  production  of  the  last  increment 
of  supply  for  which  there  is  an  effective  demand.  Such  bffers 
are  open  to  all,  and  do  not  vary  with  regard  to  the  individual  to 
whom  they  are  made.  Among  railways,  and  it  may  parenthetically 
be  noted,  at  times  among  highly  centralized  lines  of  production 
generally,  such  is  not  the  ordinary  course  of  competition.  Open 
offers  would  speedily  result  in  uniform  charges,  and  traffic  would 
seek  the  lines  naturally  best  adapted  to  convey  each  particular 
shipment.  Each  line  attempts,  therefore,  to  keep  secret  its  con- 
cessions to  shippers,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  makes  them  to  particu- 
lar patrons  only.  Hence  arise  unjust  discriminations,  upon  which 
are  built  up  extortionate  profits,  and  finally  enormous  industrial 
combinations,  which  in  turn  are  able  effectively  to  demand  favors 
in  the  adjustment  of  railway  charges  and  to  dictate  the  terms  upon 
which  they  will  purchase  transportation.    No  one  luft  \>e\.\fix  ex.- 
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ptMwd  these  fiKts  than  Hob.  llAitin  A.  Knapp,  the  present 
fhaiwiaw  of  ibe  loterei&ie  Commerce  Commisson.    In  the  conrB 
of  <me  of  the  beet  studies  of  railwvj  problems  ever  written,  hi 
wkAi 

*Tk«altiiiuU«  effect  of  pcafwtUl  mo  i»  to  ooncentraU  tbe  oont«i 
am  a(  tke  amatiy  im  •  fnr  kaads.   The  Cftvoicd  shipper,  who  is  unuUjr 
*W  IMIB  sfc^iper,  <»  f ■  I  ■hifcail  with  •  wwpoa  against  which  slilll,  energy, 
and  uapuliawai  an  aKka  aaavaUIns-  Wben  tbe  iwtnra.)  adraouges  of  capi- 
tal aaeamBMat^  hf  cxnmptkMis  from  eharsflB  oommonlj  imposed,  itb»' 
eo—  iwwifal  «Doagfc  to  IkiTee  all  riyab  from  the  field.    If  we  could  on- 
aaith  the  aaonita  of  tkeae  nwdera  *  traata,*  whose  sarprising  exploits  ex< 
oifca  a«A  whie apfwlianainii,  wn  ahoold  find  an  exptsnation  of  their  meDi 
tas  gnrntii  la  th«  irtauuitifi  vethoda  by  which  thej  have  evad>^  tbf 
VoHwia  of  ttaupostatiaii.    TIm  ndooed  charges  which  they  have  obtaina 
arwMtimw  Iqf  gi»utHlaia  and  oftcner  bj  force,  nccoonc  in  gr«at  measure  fa 
tka  caloMal  galaa  whidi  ikiy  kara aocamnUted.  This  \fs  the  sleigh t  of  haad 
by  wUdi  tha  marval  baa  bwn  prodnoed,  the  key  Co  the  riddle  which 
am— 11  aad  alanaad  tka  nation.    If  these  »mbinations  were  deprived  o( 
apecial  aad  ezda^va  ratca  tkera  U  little  doubt  that  they  would  be  shorn 
Ikelr  gmucat  atRn^b  and  lose  their  daagerons  supremacy.     lodeeil, 
tkink  it  Bcaroelj  loo  no  och  to  say  tbat  no  alliAoce  of  capUal.  no  aggrt- (i^tiofl 
of  prodnctlve  foroea,  woald  prove  of  reMi,  or  at  least  permanent,  advantaftd 
if  rigidly  sabjeoted  to  jnst  and  impartial  charges  for  public  tranaportaUou.'^ 

An  effect  similar  to  that  of  unjust  discriminations  among  the 
patrons  of  a  single  line  may  b<?  produced  nmong  those  of  com^ 
peting  railways  if  the  rate  schedules  of  the  latter  prescribe  diffcr-^j 
ent  chaises  for  like  and  contemporaneous  sernces.    For  example 
if  among  two  or  more  individuals  who  simultaneously  ship  equal 
quantities  of  the  same  commodity  from  the  same  place  to  th« 
same  destination,  one  secures  the  transportation  at  a  lower  «g<| 
gregate  cost,  the  commercial  disadvantage  resulting  to  the  othert 
is  neither  more  nor  less,  whether  Uie  routes  traversc<l  by  the  va 
rious  shipments  are  identical  or  otherwise.    For  similar  reasons 
it  is  not  of  the  least  iniiM>rtance  to  the  residents  of  a  district  com« 
peting  with  those  of  some  other  district  for  the  privilege  of  sup-j 
pl}ing  a  particular   community   with   some   necessary   product 
whether  the  relatively  unjust  rate  which  deprives  them  of  equalitj 
of  opportunity  in  the  market  common  (o  both  is  for  a  service  per<i 
formed  by  a  line  owned  or  operated  by  the  corporation  over  whose 
rnilway  i)xc  tralEo  from  the  unfairly  favored  locality  must  pas 
It  follows  that  it  is  essential  to  the  equitable  distribntion  of  th( 
aggregate  cost  of  transportation,  not  only  that  particular  railway 
charge  similar  rates  for  similar  services,  but  that  all  railways  o) 
combinations  of  railways  which  offer  to  perform  similar  scrvic 
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shall  establish  and  collect  therefor  oiniform  rates  and  charges. 
Anything  less  than  this  necessarily  involves  unjust  discriminations 
and  ultimate  demoralization  of  the  industries  dependent  upon 
railway  transportation.  However  the  Interstate  Commerce  law 
may  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  its  friends,  its 
operation  during  twelve  years  has  established  beyond  controversy 
the  fact,  that  satisfactorily  permanent  uniformity  in  the  rates 
exacted  for  traffic  for  which  two  or  more  railway  routes  are  avail- 
able, cannot  be  maintained  without  the  aid  of  a  system  which 
provides  a  substantial  incentive  to  adherence  to  agreements  after 
they  have  been  adopted.  Such  a  system  must  substitute  for 
the  superficial  spirit  of  rivalry  and  conflict,  now  too  frequently 
prevalent  among  railway  managers,  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
identity  of  the  corporate  interests  which  they  serve.  As  long 
as  the  ownership  of  the  railway  system  continues"  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  a  large  number  of  legally  separate  corporations  with 
different  bodies  of  security  holders,  and  their  surplus  revenues  to 
be  divided,  in  consequence,  among  distinct  bodies  of  investors, 
the  requisite  harmonization  of  interests  can  be  achieved,  if  at 
all,  only  by  the  division  of  all  traffic  for  which  two  or  more 
routes  are,  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  practically  available 
among  the  carriers  operating  such  routes,  in  stipulated  propor- 
tions, according  to  contracts,  the  observance  of  which  may  be 
enforced  by  judicial  process. 

Though  railway  competition  has  not  only  failed  to  secure  the 
public  against  unjust  discriminations,  but  has  actually  fostered 
them,  it  is  frequently  contended  that  it  has  resulted  in  cheap- 
ening transportation,  and  popular  approval  of  the  regulation  by 
which  it  is  enforced  has  been  sought  as  a  consequence.  Here  a 
somewhat  plausible  affirmative  argument  can  be  made  by  the 
mere  assumption,  which  will  frequently  pass  unnoticed,  that  co- 
incidence of  time  and  place  establish  a  relation  as  between  cause 
and  effect.  Average  charges  for  railway  transportation  are,  per 
unit  of  distance,  lower  in  the  United  States,  especially  for  freight, 
than  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  whole  period  of  the  develop- 
ment of  railway  facilities  has  been  characterized  by  a  downward 
movement  in  rates  of  fare  and  freight,  which  is  one  of  its  most 
salient  features.  Careful  investigation  of  the  incidents  of  this 
decline  show  clearly,  however,  that  it  is  due  to  causes  which  are 
wholly  extraneous  to  the  railway  system  except  in  so  far  as  the 


■t  af  ^mm  afidili  liAriog  charge 
•Kb  pnpertks  is  inramblT  do*j 
af  tbr  feemtorr  coDti^oas  an^ 
(  «M&  dgtfhifimrm  U  \axft\j  ii 
.  caa  be  wadeted  aa  intrinsie 
of  trait;  uid  not  the  />«m</« 
i»  tbe  evHe  wit2i  vliich  the  decli&f 
be  io^aOj  oouwcted.      Perstst^at  and 
■ataaUj  csuncd  to  iccaTe  otmoeesioos  ia^ 
rattt,  m  order  to  pbee  pnCkmbr  jniadng  r^ions  npon  a  b«ttc 
footw^  ia  ■iiiii<ii  ttawij  utiiiJ,  or  to  extend  the  tatas  vbicl 
thef  am  ofpiy.    Sadi  mnrfwiiiiiii,  hovrrcr  slight,  out  be  sof^ 
ilcieiit  to  cwblf  one  re^mi  to  noDopoliie  a  mftrket  formerlj  eoi 
moa  to  sercsal,  and  xkm  lead  to  demands  npon  other  cani< 
nm  hiiif  ti»  nHurkct  Cram  different  £netiottci    The  sugar  of  Ha-j 
vaii  and  that  of  Genmny  and  Cnba  find  eommon  markets  ii 
the  United  States^  and  whether  the  sale  of  one  or  both  in  l&rgol 
districts  shall  be  profitable^  or  the  reverse,  b  vhoUj  a  question  of ' 
transportation  rates.    Salt  from  Michigan  and  Kansas  meet  Id 
lown  and  other  states  on  sin  "  ^itions,  is  do  many  other  J 

oonntkoditjesin  rarions  portioxi -  .ountrT.    Competing  shipJ 

pers  in  the  same  locality  are  constantlj  endeaToring  to  obtain  morel 
fsTorahle  rates  than  those  accorded  to  their  rivals,  and  thougl 
these  mav  be,  under  present  conditions,  temporarily  secret,  ihej 
not  infrequently  lead  to  open  reductions.    The  use  of  particulai 
commodities  is  often  limited  *  "     '       'e  freight  charpesj 

from  the  points  of  production  t  imption,  and  vfheni 

charges  are  too  high   on  certain  articles,  substitutes   produced 
nearer  the  points  of  consumption,  or  carried  at  lower  freight  ratosJ 
are  frequently  used.     The  charges  for  passenger  tra7ispnrtation] 
also,  by  limiting  the  distance  which  agents  may  profitably  be  sent 
or  piircha.?er8  traverse,  and  otherwise  hindering  personal  commu-j 
nication,  effectively  prescribe  the  limits  of  profitable  inlerchangfel 
of  commodities  and  interfere  with  the  territorial  division  of  labor.f 
In  consequence  of  these  facts,  the  whole  force  of  commercial  com- 
petition, the  most  amazing  and  tremendous  product  of  modern 
industrial  and  economic  organization,  is  arrayed  in  a  continuous] 
effort  to  secure  ev<.'r  cheapening  transportation.    As  a  result,  rail-] 
way  charges  tend   uninterruptedly  toirard  the  lowest  rate  that 
will  produce  a  revenue  sufficient  in  the  aggregate  to  meet  openit-j 
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ing  expenses,  including  necessary  repairs  and  renewals,  and,  in 
addition,  return  to  capital  the  lowest  recompense  for  which  it  can 
be  procured.  As  the  latter  is  at  any  particular  time  a  definite 
and  ascertainable  sum,  it  is  evident  that  expenses  of  operation 
constitute  the  only  controllable  element.  Here  is  found  a  bar- 
rier which  legislative  attempts  to  secure  railway  competition  have 
erected  against  further  reductions  in  charges  being  made  possible 
by  the  inauguration  of  extensive  economies  in  operation.  There 
is  thus  imposed  upon  the  public  the  burden  of  supporting,  by 
rates  otherwise  unnecessarily  high,  this  peculiar  form  of  com- 
petition, that  is  profitable  to  no  one,  and,  as  has  been  shown,  is 
the  prolific  parent  of  unjust  discriminations.  Some  of  the  waste- 
ful expenses  incident  to  competition  may  be  enumerated.  Au- 
thentic statistics  of  the  amounts  paid  by  rival  lines  as  commis- 
sions for  securing  business  are  very  difficult  to  obtain,  as  the 
success  of  such  practices  depends  very  largely  upon  the  degree  of 
secrecy  that  it  is  possible  to  attain.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  able  to  ascertain,  boM^ever,  that  nine  roads  paid 
out  an  aggregate  sum  of  more  than  one  million  dollars  in  a  single 
year  as  commissions  on  passenger  business  alone.  It  is  stated  on 
reliable  authority  that  as  much  as  $20.70  has  been  paid  to  secure 
a  single  second-class  passenger  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 
The  multitude  of  outside  agencies  and  travelling  agents,  main- 
tained solely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  business  for  their  re- 
spective lines  that  might  otherwise  go  by  those  of  their  competi- 
tors, involves  an  expenditure  so  great,  even  during  periods  of 
comparative  harmony,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  restrict  their 
numbers  by  contract.  The  agreement  now  in  force  limits  to  eight 
the  number  of  these  agencies  that  may  be  maintained  in  the  city 
of  New  York  by  each  of  the  nine  roads  competing  for  through 
west-bound  traffic.  As  it  is  a  fact  of  ordinary  observation  that 
such  agencies  invarialjly  cluster  in  particular  portions  of  the 
city,  and  around  particular  corners,  it  is  obvious  that  under  a 
system  of  joint  agencies,  the  public  could  be  accorded  superior 
service  at  lower  cost.  During  the  too  frequent  periods  of  wholly 
unbridled  competition,  popularly  denominated  "rate-wars,"  each 
participating  road  has  its  freight  and  passenger  agents  in  nearly 
every  important  city  in  the  country,  at  a  total  expense  for  rents, 
clerk  hire,  advertising,  etc.,  that  must  be  enormous.  Four  roads 
operating  westward  from  Chicago  are  known  to  have  expended 
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over  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  for  outside  agencies  and 
trertising  in  a  dngle  year  during  wliich  rates  were  fairly  mail 
tained,  while  during  an  et)ual  period  one  road  out  of  New  Yorl 
expended  $871,291  for  similar  purposes.      The   competition  of 
long,  circuitous,  and  oiherwise  excessively  costly  routes  for  traf- 
'fie  that  would  naturally  traverse  cheaper  and  more  direct  lines, 
is  another  gross  extravagance  too  frequently  observed.     Between 
)maha  and  St.  Paul,  wth  a  short  line  distance  of  373  miles, 
iffic  is  carried  by  a  line  734  miles  in  length.    From  Chicago  to 
(Kew  York,  21  routes — ranging  from  912  to  1,376  miles — com- 
pete for  traffic,  while  between  Omaha  and  San  Francisco  there  ar 
,&xef  of  which  the  shortest  is  1,865  and  the  longest  2,724  miles." 
ides  the  numerous  regular  and  "  tramp  "  steamships  available 
for  shipments  from  New-  York  to  New  Orleans,  more  than  ninety 
all-rail  lines  are  actively  seeking  to  share  in  the  business.     The 
ftaosi  direct  of  these  is  1,340  miles  in  length,  or  711  miles  shorter 
than  the  longest.    As  an  example  of  the  waste  of  competitive 
train  service,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  anything  to  tlie  bare 
Btatement  that  forty-four  trains  leave  Chicago  each  day  for  New 
Y"ork,  and  that  similar  duplication  of  service  exists  all  over  the 
country.      No  intelligent  student  of  transportation  doubts  that 
whenever  it  becomes  possible,  by  means  of  the  adoption  of  wiser 
principles  as  the  basis  of  regulative  legislation,  to  eliminate  from 
the  cost  of  railway  operation  these  economically  useless  and  waste- 
ful expenditures,  the  saving  thus  effected  will  accrue  to  the  benefit 
of  the  general  public,  through  the  reductions  in  rates  which  will 
be  then  permitted  to  result  from  the  action  and  interaction  of  the 
commercial  forces  hereinbefore  described. 

Having  reviewed  with  some  care  the  facts  and  arguments 

which,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  present,  t' '■  *    -*t. 

tive,  limits  of  possible  legislation,  imposed  by  intellj_ 
tism,  long  ago  cause<l  enlightened  public  sentiment  practically  xo 
cn'stallize  in  favor  of  the  re-eetablishmcnt,  under  suitable  restric- 
tions, of  the  pooling  system,  it  will  be  of  some  utility  to  examine 
th«  obstacles  that  have  so  far  prevented  any  effective  Ic^islatire 
expression  in  accordance  with  that  sentiment.  Such  an  expt 
sion  has  been  principally  prevented  by  causes  that  may  be  cl 
fied  and  characterized  as:  (a)  The  unwarranted  (tun  and  too- 
gtrenuous  conservatism  of  ccH.iin  railway  owncr$  and  roaaageit ; 
(b)  the  honest  ignorance  nf  n  portion  of  the  public  and  its  legifto* 
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tive  agents,  and  (c)  the  sophisticated  dishonesty  of  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  gain  pecuniarily  by  the  continuance  of  present 
conditions  of  railway  rate-making.  The  causes  in  each  class  will 
be  examined  in  order. 

A  limited  number  of  railway  owners  and  officials,  it  is  be- 
lieved, very  reluctantly  and  only  from  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to.  their  own  and  their  employers'  interests, 
have  interposed  objections  to  legislation  that  would  permit  rail- 
way pooling,  a  thing  which  in  itself  they  most  earnestly  desire, 
because  all  such  legislative  proposals  have  included  provisions  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  scheme  of  Federal  railway  regulation, 
which  provisions  fhe  objectors  consider  to  be  framed,  not  only  in 
derogation  of  the  vested  property  rights  of  railway  corporations, 
but  so  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  and 
inimical  to  the  institutions  of  a  democratic  republic.  The  pro- 
visions to  which  exceptions  are  taken  are,  speaking  generally,  in- 
tended to  make  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  mean  what  the 
public  supposed  it  to  mean  at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  They 
are  intended  to  confer  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
authority  to  prescribe  reasonable  maximum  and  (probably)  mini- 
mum rates,  to  be  applied  to  particular  traffic  after  complaint  re- 
garding those  promulgated  by  the  carrier  or  carriers  has  been 
made,  and  followed  by  a  formal  investigation  of  which  notice  has 
been  given  to  all  interested  parties,  and  at  which  such  parties  have 
been  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  be  represented  by  counsel  and 
to  present  testimony.  If  adopted,  substantial  finality  would  be 
given  to  the  findings  of  fact  determined  by  the  Commission  as 
the  result  of  its  formal  hearings,  and  judicial  review  of  its  pro- 
ceedings would  be  limited  to  questions  of  law,  though  any  court 
to  which  appeal  may  be  taken  would  be  permitted  to  remand  any 
particular  case  to  the  Commission  for  further  investigation  of  the 
facts.  A  modification  of  the  fourth  section,  commonly  known  as 
the  "  long  and  short  haul  clause,"  has  also  been  proposed,  as 
has  a  grant  of  authority,  similar  to  that  exercised  in  England,  to 
require  the  establishment  of  joint  routes  and  the  promulgation 
of  through  rates,  and  a  considerable  extension  of  the  notice  of 
changes  in  rates,  which  is  now  required.  There  are  other  changes 
of  apparently  minor  importance,  but  it  is  to  the  first  two  enumer- 
ated above  that  there  is  most  vehement  opposition,  and,  as  they 
are  the  only  ones  likely  to  be  finally  insisted  upon  by  the  friends 
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of  the  Uw,  upon  the  validity  of  the  objections  to  them  moet  lest 
the  visdom  of  this  paitieubir  fonn  of  antagonism  to  the  proposed 
enactment     Without  entering  upon  any  discussion  of  the  suiTf 
ciencj  of  ordinary  judicial  processes  to  control  the  rate-making 
pow^s  of  railway  ofScials,  it  may  he  declared,  with  confidence, 
that  the  people  will  not  consent  to  be  finally  relegated  to  those 
processes  for  the  redress  of  their  real  or  fancied  grierances  against 
railway  corporations.    The  Interstate  Commerce  law  having  prac- 
ticaUy  failed  to  supplement,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  means     m 
for  relief  prerionsly  available,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  thefl 
people  will  cease  to  demand  substantial  supervision  of  interstate  ^ 
railway?,  or  that  Congress  will  acknowledge  ite  impotence  to  exer- 
cise, in  adequate  measure,  its  Constitutional  authority  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  several  states.    Though  effective  legielation 
may  unquestionably  be  delayed,  such  action  will  scarcely  abate  tha  j 
intensity  of  the  public  sentiment  in  its  favor,  nor  mitigate  itafl 
eventual  rigor.     The  practical  question  for  the  most  conFcn*a-    " 
tive  owner  or  manager  of  railway  property  to  decide  is  not  whether 
the  operation  of  the  propertiea  in  his  charge  shall  be  subject  ta 
Federal  regulation,  but  rather,  what  form  such  regulation  shall 
•asume.    The  latter  is,  as  yet,  an  open  question,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  influence  of  those  in  charge  of  such  properties  may 
have  controlling  force  in  determining  the  decision.    Their  advice, 
frankly,  promptly,  and  ingenuously  given,  may  be,  it  is  even  likely 
to  be,  heeded.    But  if  it  is  too  long  deferred,  if  they  struggle  too 
obstinately  or  yield  too  grudgingly,  they  may  see,  not  only  the 
serious  impairment  of  the  property  rights  for  the  preservation  of 
which  they  contend,  but  the  inauguration  also  of  experiment* 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  Republic.    The  impracticability  of 
attempts  to  regulate  railway  business  by  means  of  a  commissjoa 
being  once  definitely  established,  or,  what  to  many  may  seem  th 
same  thing,  its  success  so  long  postponed  as  to  outwear  the  pa 
tience  of  the  people,  the  next,  the  inevitable,  and  as  true  con- 
servatives may  discreetly  fear,  the  unfortunate  and  irretrievable 
step,  will  be  to  the  government  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
railway  facilities  of  the  country.    The  alteraative  is  not  one  that 
railway  men  should  long  hesitate  to  accept.    Their  traffic  is  no 
increased  or  their  revenues  permanently  enhanced  by  restricting 
the  interchange  of  commodities  and  the  movement  of  commeroe, 
but  by  encouraging  the  territorial  division  of  labor  and  promot- 
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ing  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  regions  tributary  to 
their  respectiye  lines.  Their  interests  lie  not  only  in  dealing 
justly  with  the  people  and  in  seeking  an  adjustment  of  their 
charges  that  treats  different  and  competing  communities  and  citi- 
zens with  both  absolute  and  relative  equity,  but,  also,  in  securing 
the  most  ample  public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  their  inten- 
tions. Few  will  assert  that  the  president,  or  the  traffic  man- 
ager, or  other  rate-making  official  of  a  particular  road  is  the  one 
individual  certain  to  take  the  broadest  and  wisest  view  of  the 
questions,  not  infrequently  of  vital  public  importance,  which  may 
arise  in  connection  with  the  amount  to  be  charged  for  almost  any  \ 
service  that  can  be  performed  by  the  company  for  which  he  acts. 
The  data  in  his  possession  may  be  meagre;  he  may  be  affected  by 
acquired  prejudices;  or,  though  men  of  small  ability  are  rarely 
prominent  in  railway  business,  his  capacity  may  be  moderate. 
While  permitting  him  to  act  in  the  first  instance,  the  endowment 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  the  limited  rate- 
making  authority  that  has  been  suggested  and  to  which  the  other 
proposed  powers  are  mere  adjuncts,  would  supplement  his  author- 
ity by  that  of  a  board  of  impartial  and  unbiased  experts,  whose 
function,  in  this  particiilar,  would  be  to  review  such  of  his  con- 
clusions as  became  the  subject  of  complaint,  and  to  arbitrate  upon 
them  between  the  railway  corporation  and  the  public,  by  whom 
the  functions  of  the  latter  have  been  delegated.  Such  a  board  and 
the  willingness  of  railway  corporations  to  submit  their  rate- 
making  power  to  its  supervision  would  seemingly  strengthen,  in 
public  estimation,  the  position  of  such  corporations  and  create 
confidence  in  the  substantial  equity  of  their  demands,  or  at  least, 
in  the  uprightness  of  their  intentions.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  discover  any  valid  objections  to  the  creation  of  such  a  board 
of  expert  arbitrators  which,  when  advanced  by  railway  managers, 
are  consistent  with  the  belief  that  those  who  urge  them  do  not 
desire  to  exact  unreasonable  compensation  for  the  services  they 
supply.  They  will  not  claim  that  by  accepting  such  arbitration 
they  would  surrender  any  substantial  power  to  determine  their 
own  charges,  for  tlie  most  enlightened  of  them  have  admitted  have 
indeed  founded  able  and  convincing  arguments  upon  the-  lact  as 
a  premise,  that  the  exercise  of  the  rate-making  power  nominally 
possessed  by  them  is  invariably  subject  to  limitations  imposed  by 
commercial  conditions  wholly  external  to  the  railway  system,  and 
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•gainst  irhich  they  would  vainly  straggle  to  secure  eitortionAte 
returns.    While  the  legal  restrio  ^  existing  are  coatinaecl, 

the  rates  on  competitive  traffi<  by  any  particular  cur- 

rier are  also  effectively  controlled  by  their  rivahs  and  in  constantly 
imminent  danger  of  demoralization  as  the  result  of  a  'in 

which  paramount  advantage  lies  with  the  line  whose  to; 

li&s  temporarily  eliminated  the  necessity  of  earning  interest  apf>u 
its  funded  debt.  For  this  situation  railways  and  their  patroDiS 
might  well  prefer  to  substitute  an  agency  whitlj  would  promote 
their  mutual  interests,  by  fixing  all  rates  upon  a  basis  reasonable 
ike  to  those  who  pay  and  to  those  who  coll'  '  i 
Opposition  arising  from  what  has  been  .  ••  honest  ig- 

norance of  A  portion  of  the  public  is  rapidly  disappearing,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  liberal  education  resulting  from  the  worse 
than  failure  of  the  anti-pooling  clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law.  Such  opposition  has  been,  principally,  the  consequence  of ' 
the  unreasoned  popular  prejudice  against  those  ci  i  '  oos 
which  are  rather  indefinitely  grouped  under  the  term  *'  i  ^  ; ," 
as  it  is  commonly  applied,  a  prejudice  resulting  in  a  large  degree 
from  the  acceptance  as  axiomatic  of  tlie  maxim  which  declares  that 
competition  is  the  life  of  trade.  Skilfully  played  upon  by  cor- 
rupt and  selfish  demagogues,  the  consequences  of  this  prejudice 
include  provisions  of  constitutional  and  statutory  law,  both  na- 
tional and  state,  which  have  retarded  harmonious  railway  devel- 
opment, and  seriously  impaired  the  public  services  rendered  by 
railway  facilities.  Under  similar  provocation  it  yet  lingers  in  cer- 
tain sections,  a  curious  rather  than  a  dangerous  relic,  of  an  un- 
wholesome and  evil  force  now  nearly  extinct.  That  tlie  public  will 
insist  upon  tlie  permanent  maintenance  of  a  wasteful,  extravagant 
and  uneconomic  competition  among  the  various  portions  of  what 
should  be  a  thoroughly  co-ordinated  and  harmonious  railway  sys- 
tem, when  such  competition  has  ceased  to  be  more  than  a  ca«tly 
and  baneful  fetich,  a  justification  of  higher  charges  than  would 
otherwise  be  required,  and  the  prolific  parent  of  unjust  discrimi- 
nations, Is  not  to  be  believed. 

The  most  powerful,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  alarming 
oppositon  to  railway  pooling  under  any  and  all  conditions,  springs 
from  the  selfish  interests  of  a  class  that  is  always  keenly  alive  and 
intelligently  active  to  take  advantage  of  the  slightest  opportunity 
to  secure  increased  profits.    Attention  has  olreiady,  in  thi«  paper, 
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been  directed  to  the  importance,  to  the  many  large  combinations 
of  capital  invested  in  industrial  enterprises,  of  the  unfair  ad- 
vantages in  the  charges  for  railway  services  which  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  in  the  words  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  "  sometimes  by  favoritism,  but  oftener  by 
force."  Under  existing  conditions  of  competition,  they  are  able  to 
secure  such  advantages  by  threatening  to  withdraw  their  patron- 
age  from  any  line  the  officials  of  which  are  obstinate  in  their  re- 
fusals to  make  the  concessions  demanded.  It  is  not  necessary 
in  every  case  actually  to  violate  the  letter  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law.  Though  rebating,  making  secret  rates,  underbilling, 
false  weighing  and  similar  practices  are  frequently  resorted  to, 
results  equally  satisfactory  can  often  be  secured  by  means  of 
rate  manipulations  which  do  not  involve  the  transgression  of  ex- 
press statutory  provisions.  Early  information  of  pending  rate 
changes  may  be  turned  to  considerable  advantage  when  the  dif- 
ference in  charges  amounts  to  all,  or  nearly  all  (it  is  sometimes 
much  more),  of  the  possible  profit  on  the  commodities  transported 
Bates  may  be  temporarily  lowered  while  the  large  shipper  is  pur- 
chasing transportation,  and  advanced  before  his  rivals  can  take 
advantage  of  them,  or  the  former  can  wait  until  his  competitor 
has  shipped  under  high  rates,  serenely  confident  of  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  promises  he  has  obtained,  that  his  own  shipments 
will  be  forwarded  promptly  at  greatly  reduced  rates  of  charge. 
The  relation  between  rates  on  raw  materials  and  their  manufac- 
tured products  are  often  of  vital  importance  to  large  shippers  as 
well  as  to  their  competitors.  For  example:  Flour  would  not  be 
manufactured  in  the  Northwest  for  shipment  to  Eastern  con- 
sumers if  the  rates  for  shipments  of  wheat  were  relatively  much 
lower  than  those  applied  to  flour,  and  the  place  at  which  cattle 
shall  be  slaughtered  is  determined  in  a  very  large  measure  by  the 
differences  between  the  charges  for  transporting  cattle  and  their 
meat  products.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  rates  upon  the  latter  pair  of  commodities  from  Chicago 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has  been  dictated  by  a  combination  of 
capitalists  engaged  in  the  business  of  slaughtering  cattle  at  Chi- 
cago, and  their  control  of  the  rates  on  eastward  bound  shipments  of 
dressed  beef,  which  is  a  matter  of  public  record,  is  understood  to 
have  been  secured  by  means  of  a  contract  to  concentrate  upon  a 
single  line  a  definite  quantity  of  traffic.    Though  it  is  usuallji; 
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difficxilt  to  secure  definite  information  r^arding  the  practices  by 
which  illegal  farors  are  granted,  important  facts  concerning  some 
of  them  hare  been  made  public  through  legislative  and  judicial 
investigations.  Recalling  the  testimony  of  a  railway  official  be^ 
fore  the  ~  Hepburn  "  committee  of  the  New  York  Legislature  that 
rebates  were  paid  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  in  order  to  "  build  up 
and  develop  **  his  business,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  cite  some  frag- 
ments of  the  evidence  that  shows  in  what  manner  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  attained  its  present  mastery  of  the  business  in 
which  it  is  engaged.  A  principal  official  of  one  of  the  lading 
trunk  lines  of  the  country  testified,  in  18T9,  that  "we  stated 
to  the  outside  refiners  that  we  would  make  lower  rates,  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  than  they  got."  Similarly,  an  official  of 
one  of  the  Pacific  roads  declared,  during  1887,  that  the  oil  com- 
bination "  from  the  time  it  acquired  the  oU  business  on  this  coast 
had  lower  rates  than  the  general  tariff  provided,  or  than  other 
shippers  paid  on  coal  oil."  When  an  independent  refiner  at  Mari- 
etta, Ohio,  sought  to  compete  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
the  rates  charged  for  bringing  crude  petroleum  to  his  refineries  was 
placed  at  thirty-five  cents  per  barrel,  while  his  great  competitor 
secured  identical  service  for  ten  cents  per  barrel.  This  discrimi- 
nation \va>  forood  froiu  the  railway  by  moans  of  a  threat  on  the 
part  of  tho  oil  truit  to  c-onstnict  a  competing  pipe  line  if  it 
wore  refusoJ.  and  if  the  social  consequences  of  the  application  of 
such  principles  to  railway  rate-making  were  less  serious  would  be 
remlorod  almost  hvimorous  by  the  advlitional  fact,  elicited  in  the 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,  that  twenty-five  cents  of  the  thirty- 
five  cents  per  barrel  paid  by  the  independent  refiner  to  the  rail- 
way corix>ration  were  by  the  latter  transferred  to  the  oil  combina- 
tion, as  a  furtluT  consi«leration  for  its  refraining  from  the  con- 
struction of  a  pipe  line.  The  hc}K^'.essne?s  of  competition  among 
producers  under  such  conditions  nt-eds  no  comment,  yet  it  is  to 
secure  such  result  that  the  apliorism  "  competition  is  the  life 
of  trade  "  is  made  a  rule  of  action  in  legislative  attempts  to  regu- 
late the  business  of  interstate  transportation.  Xo  one  would  sup- 
pose that  the  beneficiaries  of  unju>t  discriminations  would  not 
seek  to  prevent  an  enactment  tluu  would  make  them  more  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  obtain,  and  we  are  not  surprised  therefore  to 
find  the  trusts  unanimously,  though,  so  far  as  possible,  secretly, 
working  to  prevent  tho  legalization  of  railway  pools.    If  separate 
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carriers  could  enter  into  agreements  for  the  equitable  division  of 
competitive  business  and  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  such  agree- 
ments could  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Federal  courts,  they  could  no 
longer  be  compelled  to  accept  the  business  of  even  the  strongest 
shipper  or  combinations  of  shippers  upon  terms  dictated  by  the 
latter.  Instead  of  independent  and  inharmonious  corporations, 
each  ready  to  become  an  agency  to  demoralize  the  traffic  and 
earnings  of  the  others,  the  railways  of  the  United  States  would 
constitute  a  compact,  homogeneous  system,  presenting,  toward 
all  shippers,  an  aspect  of  undeviating  fairness  and  unyielding 
unity,  not  to  be  destroyed  by  the  attacks  of  those  whose  selfish 
interests  demand  the  perpetuation  of  the  principal  evils,  the  cor- 
rection of  which  constitutes  the  main  railway  problem  of  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Current  opposition  to  that  form  of  railway  pooling  which  con- 
stitutes the  single  essential  preliminary  to  the  railway  reforms 
now  most  necessary  is  practically  included  within  the  classes 
enumerated.  One  may  well  hope  that  the  belated  ignorance 
which,  in  spite  of  the  amplest  evidence  to  the  contrary,  still  insists 
that  there  can  be  genuine  competition  among  railways,  and  that 
such  competition  has  substantial  regulative  value,  will  soon  cease 
to  be  an  effective  agency  for  the  maintenance  of  conditions  that 
result  in  unjust  discriminations  which  arc  mainly  beneficial  to 
those  whose  efforts  are  directed  toward  the  suppression  of  com- 
petition in  trade,  and  that,  after  full  consideration,  railway  own- 
ers and  managers  will  perceive  the  wisdom  of  accepting,  together 
with  permission  to  make  contracts  for  the  division  of  their  traffic, 
whatever  degree  of  effective  Federal  regulation  may  be  necessary 
to  satisfy  a  reasonable  public.  WTien  these  things  have  been  ac- 
complished, the  combinations  of  capitalists  that  destroy  compe- 
tition in  trade  and  banish  real  individualism  in  industry,  will  have 
little  power  further  to  retard  the  most  substantial  step  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  railway  rates  that  has  yet  received 
general  support,  though  their  efforts  to  do  so  will  no  doubt  be 
IS  secret,  as  vigorous,  and  as  tireless  as  ever. 

H.  T.  NlWCOMB. 


BRITISH  RUIE  U  INDIA. 

BT  Tin  RKV.  jr.   P.  JOSSS,  D.D.,  nSSIOVABT  07  THl  AlfllllCAV 
BOARD,  AT  MADUBA,  SOUTH  IHDIA. 


Thb  history  of  England's  contact  with  India  daring  the  last 
century  and  a  half  is  the  record  of,  perhaps,  the  most  stupendous 
work  accomplished  bj  any  nation  in  the  progress  of  the  human 
race. 

The  writer,  an  American  citizen,  has  spent  the  last  two  decades 
amid  the  thrilling  scenes  of  this  work,  has  studied  it  with  keen  in- 
terest and  has  participated  in  its  blessings.  To  one  who  has  en- 
joyed, and  is  still  enjoying,  these  privileges,  the  failure  of  many  in 
the  I'nited  States  to  appreciate  this  work  of  Great  Britain,  and 
tlieir  persistent  determination  to  charge  her  with  supreme  selfish- 
iitrss  and  inhumanity  in  her  Indian  rule,  seem  inexplicable. 

The  writer  hoKIs  no  brief  for  the  Anglo-Indian;  nor  is  he  igno- 
rant of  the  weaknesses  of  that  dignitary.  But  he  is  convinced 
that  few  men  are  doing  a  larger  work,  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, for  the  progress  of  the  human  race  than  this  same  self- 
exiled  Britisher  amonjr  an  alien  race. 


To  appreciate  England's  work  in  India  one  must  realize  its 
immense  diffieulty.  Here,  then,  are  about  thirty-five  million  peo- 
ple, reaching  across  more  than  seven  thousand  miles  of  watery 
space  to  grasp  a  land  which  is  more  than  twelve  times  the  si^e  of 
their  home  land,  and  half  as  large  as  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.  Within  this  semi-continent,  this  foreign  race  exercises  su- 
preme power  over  a  people  eijrht  times  its  own  number — a  popula- 
tion which  embraces  fully  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 
Nor  is  this  vast  population  hoinogenooiis.  It  is  the  home  of  a 
large  number  of  conflicting  tribes  and  nations,  speaking  different 
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topgaes  and  imbued  with  caste  animosities  and  ancestral  dissen- 
sions. The  warlike  Sikh,  the  defiant  Pathan,  the  subtle  and  wily 
Mahratti,  the  suave  and  intellectual  Baboo,  the  stolid  and  effemi- 
nate Dravidian,  and  the  barbarous  hill  man — these  and  many 
other  different  races  have  to  be  yoked  together  in  the  great  chariot 
of  state — a  relationship  which  they  have  never  before  sustained  to 
each  other. 

Beligiously,  also,  they  are  as  diverse  as  possible.  While  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  people  are  Hindu  in  religion,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  remarkable  faith,  which  unites  its  votaries  to- 
gether in  some  respects,  in  others,  which  are  most  vital  to  a  secular 
government,  it  divides  them  into  numberless  mutually  antagonistic 
sects  which  make  united  action  all  but  impossible.  And  though 
the  Hindus  are  far  in  the  ascendant,  so  far  as  numbers  are  con- 
cerned, the  Mohammedans,  with  their  nearly  sixty  million  souls 
(many  more  than  are  found  in  all  the  realm  of  the  Turkish  Sul- 
tan), and  with  their  much  more  united  front,  religious  bigotry 
and  bold,  unyielding  spirit,  are  a  source  of  more  anxiety  to,  and 
are  objects  of  more  conciliation  on  the  part  of,  the  govern- 
ment than  are  all  the  other  elements  put  together.  Add  to  these 
the  more  than  two  and  a  half  million  Christians,  and  the  fewer, 
but  still  mulitudinous,  Sikhs,  Jains,  Buddhists,  Parsees.  Add 
again  the  nearly  ten  millions  of  Animists  and  fetish  worshippers, 
and  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  religious  classification  of 
this  people. 

To  one  who  believes  that,  religiously,  the  teeming  millions  of 
this  land  are  docile  and  tractable,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  faith  origin  of  the  terrible  mutiny  of  1857.  Even  the  stub- 
bom  war  with  the  frontier  tribes  had  more  the  character  of 
tL  jihad  than  the  government  is  willing  to  confess.  Whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin,  it  was  doubtless  largely  fed  and  main- 
tained by  the  religious  sentiments  of  those  doughty  hill  tribe  Mo- 
hammedans, who  have  been  feeling  for  some  time  that  Christian- 
ity is  the  mortal  foe  of  their  faith.  Moreover,  the  notable  state 
of  uneasiness  among  the  inhabitants,  in  view  of  government's 
well  meant  effort  to  stamp  out  the  terrible  plague  which  is  in- 
festing the  land,  is  purely  a  matter  of  religion.  The  cry  of  the 
Sepoy  Mutiny  is  again  revived  and  government  is  charged  with 
trying  to  destroy  the  souls  of  the  people  by  the  sanitary  process 
of  inoculation  against  the  plague.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
yOL.  CLXVIII. — NO.  508.  %'i 
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Baniteiy  precautions  in  this  land  hare  been  pronounced  tHe  enemy 
of  faith  and  the  ruin  of  the  soul.  When  superstition  joins  hands 
\rith  dirt,  to  antagonize  progress  and  health  in  an  Oriental  coun- 
try, it  is  high  time  that  tlie  government  prepare  for  a  mighty 
etmggle  in  Whalf  of  its  own  safety.  The  recent  riots  and  other 
luanifeetations  of  disloyalty  in  three  of  the  leading  cities  of  India 
testify  to  this,  and  add  to  the  already  niunerous  illustrations  which 
the  country  affords  that  the  rule  of  the  East  by  the  West  is  an 
exceedingly  diflBcult  and  dangerous  matter. 

The  striking  contrast  of  type  and  character  existing  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Hindu,  facilitates  all  sorts  of  misunder- 
standing between  them,  and  aids  perceptibly  in  making  the  path 
of  the  British  Raj  a  verj'  thorny  one  in  the  land.  It  would,  jjer- 
haps,  be  impossible  to  find  two  peoples  who  are  farther  removed 
from  each  other  in  temperament  and  training — whose  natures  and 
antecedents  are  more  irreconcilable  at  all  points.  While  the 
Anglo-Indian  is  bold,  frank  and  just,  even  to  brutality,  the  Hindu 
is  subtle,  affable,  too  practiced  in  dissimulation,  with  ready  stis- 
ceptibilities  to  temporize  and  to  barter  justice  for  expediency* 
On  the  one  side,  we  see  the  Westerner  haughty,  unyielding  and  un- 
willing to  conciliate;  on  the  other  we  behold  the  Oriental  willing 
to  be  trampled  upon,  when  it  seems  necessary,  and  to  smile  with 
apparent  gratitude  under  the  process ;  but,  withal,  possessed  of  a 
large  inheritance  of  ineradicable  prejudices,  which  make  a  eon- 
tact  with  his  too  domineering  Western  lord  an  unceasing  trial  to 
him.  Perhaps  the  most  marvelous  thing  about  an  Englishman  in 
a  foreign  land,  is  his  unwillingness  to  adapt  himself  to  the  people 
or  the  clime  of  his  new  habitation.  He  clings  with  tenacity  to  his 
home  ideas  and  habits,  as  if  they  were  of  universal  application. 
He  adheres  with  rigid  faithfulness  to  his  ale,  whiskey  and  beef  in  a 
tropical  clime,  when  every  rule  of  health  cries  aloud  against  them. 
An  Englishman  died  not  far  from  where  the  writer  now  lives. 
It  was  an  unnatural  death,  and  the  natives  of  that  region  built  a 
shrine  in  the  jungle,  near  the  place  of  his  decease,  and  offered  for 
years,  in  true  sobriety,  whiskey  and  clieroots  to  appease  his  thirsty 
and  unsatisfied  spirit.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  native  should 
recognize  a  continuity  of  spirit-taste  in  the  here  and  the  hereafter 
of  the  Snbib. 

Another  point  at  which  the  two  races  are  antipodal  is  that  of 
general  aspect.    The  Britisher  is  a  progressive  to  the  core.    He 
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only  needs  to  be  assured  that  a  certain  conrse  is  right  and  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  commimity  in  order  to  adopt  it.  His  face 
ever  looks  upward  and  his  ambition  is  ever  to  go  forward.  But 
here  he  lives  among  a  race  whose  chief  divinity  is  custom,  and  the 
gist  of  whose  decalogue  is,  "Hold  fast  to  the  past.'*  As  they  ap- 
proach a  proposed  enterprise  their  first  and  last  question  con- 
cerning it  is  not  whether  it  is  right  and  best,  but  whether  it  is 
in  a  line  with  the  past,  and  would  be  approved  by  their  ancestors. 
The  whole  country  has  been  anchored  for  the  last  twenty-five  cen- 
turies to  a  code  of  social  laws  and  customs  which  are  more  un- 
yielding than  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Manu  and 
his  laws  have  thus  been  the  curse  of  the  ages  to  them.  Among 
a  people  the  chief  ambition  of  whose  young  men  is  to  be  like  their 
grand&thers,  and  where  conservatism  is  the  acme  of  piety  and 
propriety,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  during  the  last  century,  all  prog- 
ress has  been  practically  forced  upon  the  country  from  without, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  their  most  sacred  institutions  and  their  most 
earnest  protestation  and  opposition. 

It  had  doubtless  been  well  for  the  Anglo-Indian  in  India,  had 
he  had  an  occasional  eye  for  the  excellences  and  prejudices  of  the 
Orient,  and  had  he  not  been  so  cock  sure  of  his  supreme  wisdom 
and  unquestionable  superiority  in  all  points  wherein  he  differed 
from  the  Hindu,  and  had  he  not  so  frequently  trifled  with  the 
deepest  sentiments  and  ridden  roughshod  over  the  dearest  customs 
cf  the  Hindu.  But  his  experience  has  not  been  in  vain,  and  he  is 
not  what  he  once  was  in  this  particular;  even  though  this  weakness 
id  now  regarded  by  the  Hindu  as  the  most  serious  complaint 
against  him.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  large 
compliance  with  the  most  deep  rooted  and  universal  customs  and 
prejudices  of  the  land  would  render  an  advanced  and  progressive 
government  all  but  impossible. 

Another  of  the  serious  embarrassments  which  stand  ready  to 
overwhelm  any  attempt  at  an  able  and  effective  rule  in  this  land, 
is  the  deep  poverty  of  the  people. 

**It  is  finance  which  lies  at  the  base  of  every  difficulty  connected 
with  our  Indian  Empire,"  is  the  sapient  remark  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke.  And  at  the  base  of  the  financial  difficulty  lies  the  penury  of 
the  people.  Great  Britain  is  not  prepared  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  state  in  India  from  the  same  motives  as  keep  in  operation  its 
Christian  missions — from  a  self-denying  benevolence.    Nor  does 
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Aat  A  nnch  Ampa  adiBBiitTsiiim  would  be  either  good 
She  nnst  find  m  qmidpnt^wt;  aod  the  large  nt 
bcr  of  men  of  fiae  tninba^  iat^htt  tsA  administratiTe  powerl 
vfaooi  she  sends  out  to  this  fisr  off  tropukl  Isod  must  be  paid 
Adeqamtdj,  if  not  hswdiomrfy,  for  tbeir  toU«  dan^r  and 
It  is  a  vurr  doabtfnl  qoestiaii  vbether,  berond  a  reduction  in 
annT,4iid  a  hwnming  of  the  hi^  salaries  of  natire  officials,  Eng"^ 
land  eould  safelv  bring  down  the  expenses  nf  its  present  r^gimt. 
And  jet  it  is  tne  that  the  eonntiT  is  gioaning  nnder  the  burden, 
and  can  \Xi  afford  so  expensire  a  goremment.    It  is  a  well  known 
and  lamentable  fact  that  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population,  say 
00,000,000,  or  a  total  nearly  equal  the  population  of  the  United, 
States,  are  insnfficienth'  fed.  even  in  ordinary'  years  of  pn>spcrity^ 
They  are  the  erer  readj  prej  of  the  first   drought,  distress  of 
famine  that  maj  happen.    It  is  a  not  nncommon  experience  of  thi 
lyot  to  retire  at  ni^t  upon  an  empty  stomach. 

It  does  not  help,  but  rather  aggravates,  the  situation  to  he  told 
that  most  of  this  evil  which  the  people  bear  is  self-imposed.  They 
reveal  a  combination  of  blind  improvidence,  reckless  expenditure 
and  an  unwillingness  to  shake  off  impoverishing  customs.  For 
instance,  the  debt  incurring  propensity  of  the  native  is  akin  to 
insanity.  Hardly  a  member  of  the  community  is  free  from  debt. 
In  fact,  it  is  believed  by  the  ordinary  man  here  that  a  debt 
curred  is  a  true  badge  of  reapectability.  All  the  poor  people  wit! 
whom  the  writer  is  acquainted  are  tied  hand  and  foot  to  tl 
terrible  millstone.  And  the  interest  paid  is  crushing.  An  em- 
ployee once  told  the  writer  of  his  terrible  burdens.  One  was  ai 
interest  of  one  rupee  paid  monthly  on  a  sum  of  *Rs.  30,  borrowc 
in  distress.  The  interest  had  then  been  paid  regularly  for  sevei 
years  and  was  not  considered  an  exceptional  rate,  neither,  indcec 
ill  it.  The  hereditar)'  village  money  lender  is  a  most  rapacious  an< 
heartless  Shylock.  It  is  rare  that  a  poor  farmer  who  gets  int< 
his  clutches  escapes  the  dreadful  bondage.  It  usually  loads  t( 
the  loss  of  all  property  and  means  of  support.  Under  the  ancieni 
Hindu  law,  no  money  lender  could  recover  interest  on  a  loan  b< 
yond  the  amount  of  principal  which  he  had  advanced.  Under  thi 
present  rule  he  can  recover  to  any  amount,  sell  the  tenant's  croj 
and  even  take  possession  of  the  land  under  a  judgment  decree.  Il 
is  one  of  those  instances  where  justice  in  law  is  made  to  admin^ 

*  A  rupee  is  DomlnaUr  worth  40  ceota  but  Is  aetuaD;  worth  00I7  30  voota. 
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istor  to  unrighteousness  and  cruelty  in  life.  This  evil  certainly 
represents  a  present  serious  political  danger.  The  extent  may  be 
realized  from  the  statement  of  the  last  census  report,  that  in 
Assam  nearly  68  per  cent.,  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  nearly  47 
per  cent.,  in  the  Central  Provinces  nearly  37  per  cent.,  in  Bombay 
31  per  cent.,  and  in  Madras  18  per  cent,  of  the  landlords  are  of 
the  money  lender  class. 

The  people,  moreover,  are  given  to  the  most  extravagant  ex- 
penses at  marriages  and  funerals.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that 
a  man  spends  upon  the  marriage  of  a  son  or  daughter — ^the  latter 
especially — more  than  a  whole  year's  income.  The  writer  knows 
many  who  are  hopelessly  overwhelmed  with  debts  incurred  by  the 
marriage  of  their  children.  And  the  saddest  thing  about  it  is 
that  they  have  little  option  in  this  expense,  which  is  prescribed  and 
enforced  by  caste  customs.  For  this  reason  most  of  the  efforts 
put  forth  to  reform  this  evil  have  been  fruitless.  It  should  also 
be  added  that  this  money  is  loaned  and  spent  in  vain,  childish 
show,  and  in  universal  feasting,  which  leaves  not  a  solid  blessing 
behind. 

Nor  can  another  marked  feature  of  Indian  life  be  omitted 
here;  and  that  is  the  rank  growth,  under  the  fostering  care  of  re- 
ligious teaching  and  superstition,  of  religious  mendicancy.  There 
are  5,200,000  of  such  lazy,  worthless  fellows  encumbering  this 
land  to-day.  The  mass  of  them  are  sleek  in  body  and  pestilential 
in  morals.  The  people  are  filled  with  mingled  fear  of  and  super- 
stitious reverence  for  them ;  so  that  they  will  yield  to  their  threats 
and  give  to  them  their  last  morsel.  You  meet  this  pest  every- 
where; he  is  as  ubiquitous  as  the  soldier  in  Italy.  Whenever  a 
man  finds  work  too  hard,  he  dons  the  yellow  cloth  of  the  religious 
mendicant  and  becomes  an  immediate  success!  But  alas  for  the 
community!  Hindu  charity  is  proverbial,  but  it  is  blinder  than 
love  itself.  It  gives,  but  never  intelligently,  and  thus  fosters 
everywhere  laziness  and  imposture.  Such  a  body  of  worthless 
consumers  would  tax  even  a  wealthy  land.  To  India  it  is  a  dread- 
ful burden  and  a  drain. 

Add  to  this,  as  another  source  of  their  poverty,  the  insane 
passion  for  jewels  which  consumes  both  high  and  low.  Millions 
of  rupees'  worth  of  gold  flows  into  the  country  annually,  and  most 
of  it  is  melted  and  converted  into  personal  adornments  for  women 
and  children.    For  this  purpose  nearly  half  a  million  goldsmiths. 
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aeeording  to  the  last  oemms,  are  engaged  and  make  a  camfortaVir 
liring  at  an  annual  expense  of  nesrlj  thirty  million  rupeee.    This 
u  a  mneh  larger  force  of  workmen  than  that  of  all  the  blacksmiths 
in  the  land.    All  this  Twt  treasnry  of  gold  is  entirely  unproduc-j 
tire  propertj  and  leads  to  mncfa  litigation  and  to  many  rourdere. 

The  litigious  spirit  of  the  people  also  is  phenomenaL  It  \i 
donbtfnl  whether  any  other  people  on  earth  spend,  relatire  U 
their  means,  in  legal  processes,  more  than  Hindus.  It  would  somor 
tintes  seem  as  if  the  lawrer.  vhoee  name  is  legion,  is,  next  to  th« 
money  lender,  the  mo--  favored  man  in  the  land. 

In  new  of  all  the:. .sir  W.  W.  Hunter's  statement  tha 

"the  permanent  remedies  for  the  poverty  of  India  rest  with 
people  themselres/'  is  eminently  true.    .\nd  it  is  further  empha-' 
sued  by  the  following  remark  of  Sir  Madhava  Ras,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  one 
of  the  very  few  statesmen  that  India  has  produced  among  its  o\ 
children:  "The  longer  one  lives,  observes  and  thinks,  the  mor 
deeply  does  he  feel  there  is  no  community  on  the  face  of  the  ear 
which  suffer?  less  from  political  evils  and  more  from  self-inflictc 
or  self-accepted,  or  self-created,  and,  therefore  avoidable  evils,  tha 
the  Hindu  community." 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  universal  pov- 
erty, as  it  is  the  existence  of  it,  which  concerns  us  at  present.    Ii 
the  midst  of  such  widespread  and  oppressing  impecuniosit^*,  it 
doubtful  whether  there  is  enough  wealth  in  the  land  to  pay  for 
expensive  a  luxury  as  an  intelligent,  honest,  eflBcient  government 
And  yet  we  are  convinced,  notwithstanding  the  loud-mouthc 
protests  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  in  this  land,  and  tl 
wnrning  of  some  of  her  friends,  too,  that  the  highest  prosperity  ol 
India  and  her  ultimate  redemption  from  indigence,  also,  must 
for  a  long  time  to  come  spring  not  from  a  cheapened  native  admii 
istration,  but  from  the  most  efficient  and  vigilant  und  progressiva 
r/gitne  that  Great  Britain  can  produce.    The  natural  resources 
the  country  are  great  and  must  be  developed,  ,and  the  peopld 
raised,  even  against  their  will,  to  a  higher  life  by  the  might 
and  progressive  Anglo-Saxon. 

Above  and  beyond  these  difficulties  lies  that  of  the  rapid  ii 
crease  of  population,  which,  under  the  peace,  protection  and  sani- 
tary improvements  of  the  State,  is  a  growing  embarrassment^ 
Every  Ramasamy  thinks  that,  whatever  other  blessings  and  funo^ 
tiona  may  be  witliheld  from  him,  a  wife  or  two  is  his  inalienable 
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right,  and  the  proci-eation  of  his  kind  a  €k)d-given  duty  whiqh  he 
must  not  ignore.  Moreover,  it  is  regarded  that  no  greater  curse 
can  befall  a  girl  here  below  than  that  of  not  being  asked  in 
marriage,  and  no  misfortrne  equal  to  that  of  barrenness.  The 
consequence  is  that  few  young  men  and  no  grown  up  girls  are 
found  unmarried.  The  thought  whether  a  bridegroom  is  able  to 
support,  or  ever  will  be  able  to  support,  his  wife  and  the  inev- 
itable family  is  to  them  absolutely  irrelevant  at  such  a  time.  Alas ! 
how  many  times  the  writer  has  seen  a  bright  girl  tied  for  life  to 
an  imbecile  to  propagate  his  imbecility;  and  others  sold  in  bond- 
age to  disease-rotted  husbands  only  to  disseminate,  through 
their  wretched  offspring,  the  penalty  of  the  father's  or  grand- 
father's sins.  Thus  millions  of  people  thoughtlessly  and  crim- 
inally rush  into  the  realm  of  parentage,  only  to  multiply  their 
miserable  and  unworthy  kind,  and  to  foist  them  upon  an  already 
crowded  land  to  be  a  care  and  a  burden  to  the  State.  The 
observing  philosopher  in  India  often  asks  himself  whether 
Malthus  was  not,  after  all,  right,  and  whether  his  theory  might 
not  find  wise  application  in  this  land.  At  all  events,  the  present 
outlook  is  alarming,  as  it  points  to  a  no  distant  future  when  the 
three  hundred  millions  of  to-day  shall  become  doubled  and  the 
problem  of  life  shall  be  vastly  more  complicated.  And  yel  this 
difficulty  confronts  the  State  as  a  direct  result  of  its  success  in 
the  presen-ation  of  countless  human  lives  that  have  been  thrust 
upon  it  by  unworthy  people,  and,  in  most  cases,  under  the  stress 
of  senseless  social  customs  and  false  religious  teachings. 

Famine,  also,  is  an  oft  recurring  and  most  perplexing  evil  with 
which  this  land  has  always  been  familiar.  In  times  past  it  was 
the  gaunt  avenger  which  decimated  the  people  and  kept  down  the 
population  within  the  range  of  tolerable  existence.  And  the 
god  of  dirt  and  insanitation  carried  away  the  unneeded  residue  loft 
by  famine. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  great  evils  before  which  human 
power  stands  helpless.  It  is  true,  as  we  shall  again  see,  that  the 
government  has  done  very  much  by  irrigation  schemerf  and  by  the 
building  of  railways  to  mitigate  this  evil.  By  famine  funds  and 
relief  works  it  also  strives,  as  it  did  in  the  la.<;t  famine,  to  reduce  the 
mortality  and  suffering  arising  from  thc.'se  seasons  of  drought.  But 
the  constant  penury  of  the  people  and  Iheir  ever  living  upon  the 
verge  of  hunger  and  want,  make  it  now  impossible  to  save  many 
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frosB  tiie  temai^  Tsch  of  liie  TiritalwBK.  It  ii  a  eomloirt,  bofir- 
erer.  tc  kacm-  the  srenr  rax  mmK  piogmB  in  the  matter,  and 
tezkds,  tflToagJb  jaipe  aad  oKosoesxions  cffozte  of  the  State,  to 
iBa]»  eadi  coacoeediiig  fasaine  1^  dreadful  in  aspect  and  result 
than  the  preceding  one.  Pezhape  there  is  no  other  thing  whidi  oo- 
ccpks  a:  present  more  of  the  time  and  thongfat  of  the  imperial 
goTCTcmem  than  this.  Bm  to  driTe  entirelj  avaj  this  gannt  de- 
mon from  a  land  vhich  is  pecnliaiij  liable  to  dronji^t,  and  while 
the  people  are  dironicallT  unprepared  to  meet  the  least  extra 
drain,  is  more  than  can  be  expected  from  anj  goremment. 

It  mar  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  a  difficolty  of  the 
Indian  Goremment  against  vhidi  it  has  sometimes  straggled 
in  rain.  This  is  a  commercial  one  and  arises  from  the  conflicting 
interests  of  Great  Britain  and  India.  And  it  is  also  the  direct 
result  of  alloinng  the  British  Parliament  to  subordinate  tlie  well- 
being  of  India  to  party  interests  and  local  commercial  advantages. 
It  must  remain  a  disgrace  to  Great  Britain,  because  a  flagrant  in- 
justice to  India,  if  she  allows  her  legislation  to  be  shaped  and  the 
hands  of  the  Indian  Government  io  be  tied  in  response  to  the 
greed  and  at  the  beck  of  Lancashire  manufacturers.  The  cotton 
interests  of  this  land  have  more  than  once  been  thus  sacrificed. 
And  the  Indian  Government  only  recently  protested  against  this 
injustice,  and  maintained,  what  is  becoming  more  and  more  ac- 
cepted in  England,  that  the  British  Parliament  must  impose  upon 
her  great  dependency  no  law  or  dictum  which  may  in  any  way 
prove  detrimental  to  its  commercial  interests.  The  Indian  Gov- 
ernment has  certainly  enough  to  contend  with,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  such  limitations  from  without. 

J.  P.  Jokes. 

(To  he  continued.) 


"CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE"  AND  ITS  LEGAL 
ASPECTS. 

BT  WILLIAM  A.   PURBIKGTOIT. 


IT  is  asked  if  existing  laws  impose  any  restraint  upon  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  bj  soi-disant  "Christian  Scientists,"  and  if 
farther  legislation  in  that  regard  is  desirable. 

Mere  dharlatanism,  unrelated  to  the  general  welfare,  is  not  a 
proper  subject  for  legislation,  but  quackery  imperilling  the  public 
health  is.  Whether  Christian  Science  falls  within  either  category, 
every  intelligent  reader  will  readily  determine  when  aware  of  its 
pretences — charlatanism  being  false  pretension  to  knowledge, 
skill,  power  or  achievement,  and  every  one  being  a  charlatan  who 
falsely  advertises  himself  as  achieving  greater  results  than  his 
fellows,  whether  he  be  a  medical  man  boasting  of  mysterious  and 
impossible  cures,  a  religious  teacher  preaching  what  he  does  not 
believe,  or  a  lawyer  proclaiming  achievements  that  he  has  not  ac- 
complished or  insuring  results  beyond  his  power.  The  term  is  not 
used  offensively,  nor  with  any  desire  to  impute  insincerity  to  hon- 
est believers  in  this  new  cult. 

To  answer  the  questions  propounded,  we  must  clearly  under- 
stand, (1.)  the  true  purpose  and  proper  scope  of  legislative  con- 
trol over  medical  practice  and  matters  affecting  the  public  health ; 
(2.)  the  methods  taught  and  adopted  for  the  treatment  of  the 
Bick  by  Christian  Scientists;  (3.)  the  status  of  these  people  under 
existing  law. 

For  the  argument's  sake  let  these  concessions  be  made  at  the  out- 
set: (1.)  mental  stimulus  exercises,  and  has  been  always  known 
to  exercise,  enormous  influence  over  the  body,  whether  incited  by 
such  slight  causes  as  "  a  harmless,  necessary  cat,"  or  "  woollen  bag- 
pipe," or  by  such  powerful  emotions  as  hope,  fear  or  faith ;  and 
sot  only  maiadet  imaginaires,  but  sick  persons,  especially  those 
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afflicted  with  hysterical  disorders,  havt*  been  and  will  Ix^  rt^tor 
to  normal  health  by  such  stimulus;  (Z.)  the  wisest  physicians, 
they  will  be  first  to  admit,  not  having  yet  attained  the  limit*  ol 
medical  or  psychical  knowledge,  are  fallible,  and  often  make  er- 
rors of  diagnosis;  (3.)  the  vis  medical rix  tuUurae  is  great,  and 
if  there  should  be  called  to  the  treatment  of  a  sick  man  two  '\g\ 
nornnt  and  incompetent  persons,  one  a  gloomy  believer  in  dosinj 
by  rule,  the  other  merely  a  cheerful  prophet,  the  latter  would 
probably,  the  more  helpful,  or  at  least  the  less  dangerous;  (4.)l 
Socrates,  Galileo,  Jenner  and  many  other  persons  met  with  oppo-' 
sition  in  promulgating  truth,  just  as  Simon,  the  sorcerer,  Jaci 
Cade,  Cagliostro  and  other  impostors  eventually  came  to  grief  ii 
their  propaganda  of  lies. 

These  concessions  arc  made  because,  in  the  writer's  experience,, 
no  charlatan  or  enthusiast  has  yet  appeared  before  a  legislatitf 
committee  to  plead  for  the  substitution  of  ignorance  in  place  ol 
medical  learning,  whose  argument  has  not  been,  in  suhstan* 
this :  There  are  mysterious  powers  not  possessed  or  fully  undcr'j 
stood  by  physicians,  who  frequently  make  grave  mistakes;  oi 
often  follow  the  ministrations  of  clain-oyants,  mediums,  mine 
and  faith  curers ;  new  truth  is  always  opposed ;  therefore,  medica 
practice  should  be  untrammelled,  and  every  one,  regardless  o| 
character,  intelligence,  education  or  training,  should  be  permittt 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  treating  the  sick  for  hire.  A  postU'j 
late  must  also  be  laid  down,  and  he  who  denies  it  need  read  nc 
further;  the  acceptance  of  new  doctrines,  or  of  old  ideas  re 
vamped,  by  a  large  number  of  persons,  of  whom  some  may  be  vei 
intelligent,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  reason  for  general  acceptanc 
of  such  doctrines  or  idejis,  or  for  toleration  of  practices  found* 
apon  them;  especially  if  the  former  be  contrary  to  ordinary  es 
perience  and  observation,  and  the  latter  be  injurious  to  the  public 
health,  morals  or  safety.  It  was  happily  said  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wen-j 
dell  Holmes,  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  belief  in  tar  water  as  a  specific 
for  pretty  nearly  all  the  ills  of  man,  tliat  it  "exhibits  the  entii 
insuflficiency  of  exalted  wisdom,  immaculate  honesty,  and  va«i 
general  acquirements  to  make  a  good  physician  of  a  great  bishop;* 
while,  of  Berkeley  himself,  the  wise  and  witty  Doctor  said :  "  Hi 
was  an  illustrious  man,  but  he  held  two  very  o<ld  opinions; 
tar  water  waa  evcrj-thing  and  that  the  material  nnivtite 
nothing." 
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Public  health  laws,  including  therein  statutes  regulating  med- 
ical practice,  should  be  and  are  framed  solely  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic, by  providing  against  such  harmful  practices  as  adulterations 
of  food  and  drugs,  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  maintenance 
of  unsanitary  conditions  and  medical  treatment  of  the  sick  by 
unqualified  persons.  That  the  state  may  constitutionally  and 
justly  exercise  its  police  power  to  protect  health  is  by  adjudication 
established  beyond  cavil,  and  by  common  consent  so  thoroughly 
accepted  that  if  a  pest-house  or  open  cess-pool  were  established 
near  the  residence  of  the  founder  of  Christian  Science,  she  would 
doubtless  apply,  successfully,  to  the  Courts  or  the  Health  Board 
to  abate  the  nuisance,  notwithstanding  her  teaching  that  a  "  calm 
Christian  state  of  mind  is  a  better  preventive  of  contagion  than 
a  drug,  or  any  possible  sanative  method."*  The  justification  of 
medical  licensing  laws  is  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  sen- 
sible men,  at  all  times,  have  believed  that  knowledge  and  train- 
ing are  essential  to  qualify  a  man  to  cope  with  disease;  and,  for 
this  reason,  the  highest  courts  of  many  States  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Dent's  case,!  have  affirmed  the 
constitutional  power  of  a  State  to  enact  laws  forbidding  unquali- 
fied persons  to  practice  medicine,  and  establishing  general  tests 
of  such  qualification. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  review  the  Medical  Acts  of  the 
several  States.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  none  of  them  prohibits 
or  prescribes  any  special  system  of  therapeutics  or  practice.  To 
do  that  would  block  scientific  progress  and  discourage  investiga- 
tion. It  is  not  for  legislatures  to  say  how  either  bodies  or  souls 
shall  be  cured,  to  enact  pharmacopoeias  into  statutes  or  crystallize 
theories,  medical  or  religious,  into  law.  But  it  is  entirely  right 
and  proper  for  them  to  declare  that  no  man  shall  enter  upon  the 
business  of  treating  the  sick  until  he  is  of  full  age  and  has  shown, 
upon  examination,  that  he  has  studied  for  a  prescribed  time,  and 
acquired  competent  knowledge  of  those  branches  of  true  science, 
familiarity  with  which  is,  by  universal  consent,  necessary  to  equip 
one  into  whose  hands  life  and  health  are  to  be  committed — 
physiology,  anatomy,  surgery,  obstetrics,  hygiene,  chemistry, 
pathology,  diagnosis.    The  licensed  medical  practitioner  may  act 

*  Mlao.  Works,  p.  229  Where  In  these  foot  notes  only  npaare  Is  cited  the  refw 
•■oe  Is  to  "Science  and  HeaUh,withKeytothetieripturu,th9t»xb-t>ook.otXb9 

!^\'Sha%  V.  Wwt  YiigiiiU,  UB  U.  B.  Ui. 
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in  any  case  upon  any  theory  of  therapeutics  commending  itself  to 
his  judgment ;  allopathy — if  there  be  such  a  theory — ^homeopathy, 
hydropathy,  electropathy,  vitapathy,  venopathy,  osteopathy,  BauB- 
scheidtismus,  magnetic  healing,  the  Christian  gcience  of  Mrs. 
Eddy,  the  pagan  science  of  the  Voodoo  Queen,  or  a  general  Eclec- 
icism. 

In  short,  the  law  aims,  and  should  aim,  to  req\iire,  as  the  only 
prerequisite  of  a  medical  license,  satisfactory  proof  that  the  can- 
didate is  of  good  character  and  average  equipment  through  study 
and  training.  In  New  York,  for  example,  there  are  three  Boards 
of  Medical  Examiners,  representing  the  regular  practitioners,  and 
the  Homeopathic  and  Eclectic  Schools.  Examinations  are  uni- 
form in  physiology,  anatomy,  and  all  the  other  branches  of 
science  above  enumerated,  wherein  there  is  no  medical  schism.  In 
therapeutics,  where  opinions  diverge,  candidates  for  license  may 
demand  examination  according  to  their  schools.  Rhode  Island's 
Supreme  Court  said  lately,  in  Mylod's  case,*  by  way  of  reduciio 
ad  absurdum,  that  Christian  Scientists,  were  they  held  to  be  prac- 
titioners of  medicine,  would  be  entitled  under  the  constitution 
of  that  State  to  a  separate  Board  of  Examiners — offering  tlxis  as 
one  argument  for  not  holding  them  to  be  such  practitioners. 
But  why  should  not  Christian  Scientists,  who  make  a  business 
of  attempting  to  cure  the  sick,  be  required  to  submit  to  examina-^ 
tion  in  general  medical  science,  quite  as  much  as  homeopathflS 
from  whose  loins  they  have  sprung,  going,  as  do  candidates  from 
other  schools,  before  their  own  board  in  therapeutics?  It  is  said 
that  they  give  no  drugs,  but  they  must  and  do  make  diagnosia,^ 
and  their  "  Mother  "  says  that  they  often  give  medicine.§  Is  it 
unreasonable  to  infer  that  their  actual  objections  to  being  classed 
as  medical  practitioners  subject  to  license  are:  (1.)  that  to  pre- 
pare for  examination  requires  years  of  study  in  real  science; 
(?.)  that  no  one  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  human  economy, 
and  equipped  to  practice  medicine  intelhgently,  would  adopt  the 
vagaries  of  their  psendo  science  ? 


i 


i 


•SUter 
t  AlthouKb 


Wylod.W  Atl.,  7.S3 
i  C     ■  "" 


prtMBCoUon  nndcr 


T  AitnouKb  cbnstiao  sciontisn  deny.  In  order  to  eMftpe  pm 
madlcal  laws,  thai  ther  niAke  di&iniosls  <A  diienoe,  yet  upon  Qiolr  own  ItacorT  they 
lauBi  do  so  ;  for  r.h«lr  to'uher  bid«  tbem  menUlly  to  ad£rs»  hy  '  <""'  the  diMiiM 
to  oe  treaUd.  and  arguewirhit,  TheyMunedmoBcall  "dia«iiO!ii<)"  "dit<ceniineiit," 
and  MM.  Bddy  Kuyt  of  herself.  "  I  have  diBoorB«d  dlfloaae  In  the  hun»«ti  mind,  and 
rwoentMd  tJn-  patli  nl'8  few  of  It  many  weeks  before  the  so-called  dI«««Be  made  lea 
anpearanoeln  the  body.    .        .     1  am  nextr  mUtoken  in  mv  acitfUiJIc  dioomoria 

I "  Deitaitlng  from  my  Instruction,  many  loarnera  command  diet  and  hyglvneL 
They  evtn  adminuter  mrdvcmt  for  ctHain  diartuea  tbinkliic  thcxvbr  to  uuUato 
(b«  our*  wblobtbsytMnk  to  complete  with  mind  I"  (P.  w£)  "»—- 
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Such  being  the  purpose  and  proper  scope  of  medical  laws,  the 
second  inquiry  is.  What  is  so-called  Christian  Science? 

The  answer  may,  best  and  most  fairly,  be  given  by  quoting  the 
very  words  of  the  remarkable  lady,  Mrs.  Eddy,  who,  in  1866,  made 
the  somewhat  belated  discovery  of  this  branch  of  healing.  This 
is  the  more  important  because  many  who,  without  having  read 
the  text-book,  fancy  they  know,  in  a  general  way,  what  it 
traches,  would  be  surprised,  on  looking  into  the  volume,  at  the 
vagueness  of  expression,  hopeless  confusion  of  thought,  vain 
boasting,  complacent  assertion  of  impossible  occurrences,  virulent 
denunciation  of  all  other  systems,  and  systematic,  common- 
place advertising  that  everywhere  appear.  The  publications  to 
be  quoted  from  are  "  Science  and  Healtfi,  with  Key  to  the 
Scriptures"  (Edition  of  1887),  and  "Miscellaneous  Writings, 
1883-1896.*'  The  former,  being  the  text-book  wherein  the  new 
discovery  is  expounded,  is  read  at  the  church  service  of  the  Scien- 
tists alternately  with  the  Bible,  and,  if  its  author  is  to  be  credited, 
the  mere  reading  of  it,  understandingly,  has  cured  kdA  will  cure 
the  most  malignant  diseases,  even  cancer,  and  indeed  is  the  chief 
factor  in  all  treatment. 

At  the  threshold  of  this  magnum  opus,  we  are  told :  "The 
time  for  thinkers  has  come."*  Hitherto,  the  world  haa  got  along 
in  a  thoughtless  fashion;  but  at  last  the  thinkers  are  upon  us — 
not  only  those  who  think  they  think,  but  real  thinkers ;  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  heed  their  thought.  Perhaps  it  is  this  statement,  as 
much  as  any  other  in  the  book,  that  gives  to  Christian  Science 
what  vogue  it  has.  The  more  ignorant  the  disciple,  the  more  flat- 
tered he  is  to  esteem  himself  a  thinker  wiser  than  all  who  have 
gone  before.  A  cubit  is  added  to  his  stature  and  he  glows  with 
self-satisfaction.  When  the  author  wrote  of  the  Saviour :  "  Though 
Jesus  is  the  impetus  and  pulse  of  Christianity,  yet  Christianity  is 
larger  than  its  human  founder  ;"f  and  again  of  Bishop  Berkeley : 
"  He  was  a  great  natural  Scientist  in  his  day,  and  held  opinions 
concerning  *  absolute  idealism '  which  advance  his  memory 
near  to  the  border-land  of  Christian  Science,"J  she,  too,  doubtless 
felt  this  glow,  and  failed  to  apprehend  in  the  words  what  was 
blasphemous  to  the  pious,  humorou8§  to  the  merely  instructed  and 
offensive  to  good  taste. 

•P.&tP.aS.   tP  S9Q. 

f  The  poems  of  Mn.  Eddy,  pnbllabed  in  Mlsoellaneoos  Writings,  Ch.  XL,  afloni 
srldsoce  at  onoe  at  her  Uterary  crafUm«nship  and  of  her  eaUre  lack  of  humor.  Two 
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Another  reosoo  why  this  text-boolc  imprewo  th«  saperfidftl 
■£  containing  oracks  of  visdom  is,  that  it  bo  often,  like  Dr. 
Holmes's  katrdid,  sajs  "^an  undisputed  thing  in  such  a  solemn 
waj ;"  for  example,  that  those  who  are  siek,  or  tliink  themselree 
sick,  should  be  cheered  up;  that  fear  stronglj  affects  the  system 
and  eren  predisposes  the  timid  to  the  sickness  they  stand  in  dread 
of;  that  children  should  not  be  coddled  over-much,  and  that  men 
ought  to  be  good ;  trite  sayings  all,  but  to  the  thoughtless  thinker 
revelations. 

Yet  another  reason  tliat  commends  the  book  and  its  disciples 
to  the  credulous  is  their  boastful  assurance  of  impossible  results. 
Reputable  practitioners  of  medicine  or  law  do  not  insure  Buooess. 
Undoubtedl}-.  however,  such  assurance  inspires  hope,  especially  in 
credulous  mind^,  Mrs.  Eddy  does^  not  hesitate  to  say  that  she 
cures  the  hundred  cases  where  physicians  lose  the  nincty-and- 
ninc;*  and  her  disciples  have  been  known  to  give  equal  assurances 
to  a  patient  already  in  the  death  agony.  « 

A  review  of  these  books  might  be  entertaining,  and  even  profit- 
able, if  ii  served  to  enlighten  any  who  may  have  accepted  the 
'•'  Science  '*  without  study  of  its  genesu!,  by  showing  how,  out  of 
the  time-worn  speculation  of  idealism  that  matter  does  not  exist 
apart  from  mind,  a  lady  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  has  spun  a  web  of  in- 
cohereut  wordsf  contradicting  themselves  on  every  page,  and  yet 
60  attractive  to  the  credulous  as  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  cult  and 
of  an  excellent  source  of  revenue  for  the  writer,  and  for  those  of  i 
her  disciples  who,  in  absolute  ignorance  of  medical  science,  as- 
sume to  cure  every  human  malady ;  not  only  treating  adults,  but 

rermt  from  one  of  thoa.  "lato  of  Wigbt."  tp.  9aet),  may  atm  to  lUostnta  luv p^ 
lacld  iboaght  and  ttfto : 

**  Sonl.  anbliine  'vM  hauuui  <(AK« 

Paints  tho  llouter'aworic.  I  weoa. 

Art  and  Sclttnea,  all  unwaairT. 

Ll«rhilng  up  the  mortal  droaia." 


4 

^^  _    .  v>K«     »sav   WB«MB^^  Vi*««Sa   V\r«aa|f«Vt>^ 

Howerer  trite  or  obeourn  her  proM  teaehlnKa,  do  one  wtU  d«n7  the  norelty  and 
ainaUtrof  riiTmina"d«>r<*"  with  "nnwaarr,"  "w«ca"  with  "  drtmm,"^  uow 
le ''  with  "  b^la  na^'  and  **  deep "  with  "complota,"  and,  to  quot«  CalTerler'm  mr- 


"^deata  wtoe,  be  inak<>tb  now  tbaa 
Thooe  who  flah  ib  wateta  deep. 
When  the  horled  Maat«r  halla  us 
From  the  aboroa  ater,  complete.' 


orUcinaUtr 

tiiQa"wtt]]  _    ,  ^     

big  of  other  poetry.  "Aa  to  Ita  mMalaG:.  tt'a  what  joii  pleaae 

f  Aa  if  roaUiioK  how  iooobereat,  rafliie  and  self -coo  irndJctorr  Is  her  wrttlns. 
Mn.  ISddy  aaya,  ^omewbat  In  the  manner  or  Mr.  BuD»bT.  "  Tii  tho  spiritua)  aeoae  of 
my  aabject  Uos  the  elaaication  of  it  and  thla  aenaa  t  j.dn  in  order  to  rwu'b 

my  me«ninff  "  (n.  a»I).    And  aRain.  "  Mortal  ntind  cV.  nee  oatch  mr  aMB> 

Ittff.  and  can  on^  do  eo  aa  t  hoQirht  la  educated  up  in  irual  appnhefi^o'' 

"^.392.    And  finallt  to  her  disciples  and  tfenml  rc«d>  r?  3ho  iiitlniataa  that  abeoaa 
*' aplrltual  nieanlnsa  more  fnlly  "  by  "practical  teaehlnt^,"  i.t,, 
indaDceon  her  well  paid  lecturea  (p.  IT>. 
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?en  helpless  children,  preventing  the  attendance  of  qualified 
jedical  men  in  critical  cases,  and  even  condemning  observance  of 
le  rules  of  cleanliness,  hygiene,  diet  and  exercise.  But  with  the 
letaphysics  of  the  book  we  have  here  to  do  only  in  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  practical  system  of  treating  the  sick. 

Originally,  Mrs.  Eddy  seems  to  have  been  a  homoopathist  of 
the  "  high  potency  "  faction,  and  to  have  been  led  by  recognizing 
^■Uie  medicinal  inertness  of  high  attenuations  to  her  present 
^Kheories.  •  She,  herself,  says:  "Homeopathic  remedies,  some- 
^Knies  not  containing  a  particle  of  medicine,  are  known  to  relieve 
^the  symptoms  of  diseases.  What  works  the  cure?  It  is  the  faith 
jf  mortal  mind  that  changes  its  own  self-iuflictod  suffering,  and 
)roduce8  a  new  effect  upon  the  body."  f  This  would  be,  at  least, 
itelligible  if  she  did  not  also  teach  that  "  there  is  really  no  such 
ling  as  mortal  mind;"  I  that  "disease  is  an  impression  origi- 
iting  in  the  unconscious  mortal  mind,  and  becoming  at  length  a 
>nscious  belief  that  J:he  body  or  matter  suffers,  ....  a 
rowth  of  illusion  springing  from  a  seed  of  thought,  either  your 
I'n  thought  or  another's;"!  that  body  "is  the  seedling  that  starts 
thought,  and  sends  it  to  the  brain  for  consciousness" :§  that  "the 
itire  mortal  b<:)dy  is  evolved  from  mortal  mind,"  so  that  a 
mion  would  be  insanity  if  mortal  mind  would  only  call  the  foot 
3cbrKin;l[  thatmattcr  "iannother  n»inefor  mortalmind"**  and 
disappears  under  the  microscope  of  spirit  ";tf  and  that  pain, 
rhich  18  presumably  suffering,  is  "a  belief  without  an  adequate 
."tt  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  taught  that  "  disease  has  no  intelligence  to 
itself  about  or  change  itself  from  one  form  to  another."!  J 
Taking  again  the  sentence  just  quoted,  and  substituting  these  defl- 

Ilitions  for  words,  we  have  this  remarkable  result:  "It  is  the 
iaith  of  mortal  mind  (i.  e.,  nothing)  that  changes  its  own  self- 
pflicted  sufferings  (t.  e.,  beliefs  without  adequate  cause)  and 
>ro<luces  a  new  effect  upon  the  body  "  (/.  *.,  an  evolution  of  mor- 
al mind,  or  nothing,  which  therefore  is  itself  nothing.) 
I  Before  this  jargon  one  may  fancy  the  delighted  new  thinker, 
tlce  dear  Alice  after  reading  the  Jabberwock,  gloriously  filled 
^^ith  ideas,  but  entirely  ignorant  of  the  meaning.  The  most  that 
^■wn  be  made  of  her  theory  is  that  disease  does  not  exist  save  as  a 

I      um 
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fitlae  belief  to  be  treated  with  argitaient;  and  the  positiv 
meot  of  it  is  as  foUove:  First  of  all,  bay  Mrs.  Eddy's  bo< 
hate  the  patient  do  so.*  This  will  increase  the  circulation — of 
the  book,  if  not  of  the  patieot  Next,  denj  that  there  is  any 
disease,  and  make  the  patient  agree  with  yoo.  "  Bemember  tlmt 
aU  is  mind  and  there  is  no  matter.  You  are  only  seeing  or  feel* 
iog  a  belief,  whether  it  be  cancer,  deformity,  coneumption,  or 
fracture  that  joo  deal  with."f  Having  thus  established  that  the 
diseaae  does  not  exist,  you  next  proceed  to  "  meet  the  incipient 
stage  of  disease  with  such  powerful  eloquence  as  a  Congressman 
would  employ  to  defeat  the  passage  of  an  inhuman  law."{  No 
disease  can  stand  that.  Still  more  oddly,  you  are  to  call  this 
disease,  whose  eiigtence  you  deny,  by  name,  but  mentally,  lest  if 
the  patient  hear  its  name,  his  mortal  mind  will  hold  on  to  the 
disease;  for,  apparently,  the  mortal  mind,  which  itself  has  no  ci- 
ifitence,  although  impressed  by  absent  treatment  and  the  reading 
of  Mrs.  Eddy's  book,  cannot  let  go  any  disease  whose  name  is 
spoken  out  loud.  But  if  you  only  address  the  disease  mentally 
and  speak  the  truth  to  it, "  tumors,  ulcers,  tubercles,  inflammation, 
pains  and  deformed  backs.  ...  all  dream  shadows,  dark 
images  of  mortal  thought,  will  flee  before  the  light."  |  To  the 
practical  mind  it  would  seem  that  the  "  healer  "  would  need  some 
medical  knowledge  to  make  his  differential  diagnosis  of  "  ulcers  " 
and  "  tumors,"  and  to  distinguish  between  abscess,  aneurism,  and 
other  abnormal  conditions.  And  if  disease  does  not  exist,  and  has 
no  intelligence  to  move  or  change  itself,  it  does  seem  a  bad  waste  of 
time  to  have  any  discussion  at  all  with  it. 

If  this  were  all  of  Christian  Science,  it  might  do  little  or  no 
harm.  No  one  would  object  to  letting  a  "  Scientist "  hold  mental 
conversations  with  the  patient's  disease,  or  give  "absent  treat- 
ments," or  encourage  the  sick  to  "  look  on  the  bright  side."  And 
a  kindly  soul  would  no  more  restrain  a  "  Scientist "  from  playing 
with  his  metaphysics  than  he  would  interfere  with  a  hopeful  kit- 
ten that  whirls  in  happy  pursuit  of  its  own  elusive  tail — always 
eight,  yet  never  quite  attained.  But  it  is  the  negative  teachings 
of  the  so-called  Science  that  render  its  disciples  pestilent  and 
dangerous  to  the  public  health.  Declaring  the  incantations  of 
the  Esquimaux  to  be  "  as  effective  in  cure  of  the  sick  as  the 
modus  operandi  of  civilized  practitioners,"  Mrs.  Eddy  goes  on  to 
•p.ars.  tp.w.  ip.w.  ip.»i. 
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teach  that  physiology  is  anti-Christian.  **  It  teaches  us  to  have 
other  gods  before  Jehovah.  It  is  neither  moral  nor  spiritual."* 
In  its  place  she  would  substitute  harmony ;  for  "  discord  is  the 
uothinffness  of  error,  harmony  is  the  somethingness  of  truth."t 
'*  Sickness  is  inharmony."  J  This  "  new  thought "  is  even  older 
than  that  famous  little  dinner  given  by  Agathon,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  Plato  and  Socrates,  Aristophanes  got 
tipsy  and  asked  Eryximachus,  the  physician,  why,  if  the  latter 
really  believed  health  to  be  only  harmony  and  love  among  the 
members,  he  should  prescribe  anytliing  so  inharmonious  as  sneez- 
ing to  cure  hiccoughs. 

Xo  physician  is  to  be  called  in  by  the  sick.  "  The  Scientist 
who  understands  and  adheres  strictly  to  the  rules  of  my  system 
.  is  the  only  one  safe  to  employ  in  difficult  and  danger- 
ous cases."  I 

Every  form  of  treatment,  Homeopathy,§  Mind  Cure,!^  Move- 
ment Cure,**  Animal  Magnetism,  Clairvoyance,  Mediumship  and 
Mesmerism, ft  is  impartially  condemned.  Against  Animal  Mag- 
netism Mrs.  Eddy  is  particularly  bitter,  apparently  because,  hav- 
ing been  once  "  personally  manipulated  "  by  the  late  Mr.  P.  P. 
Quimby,  "an  uneducated  man,  but  a  distinguished  mesmerist," 
it  was  thereafter  stated  that  ^Mr.  Quimby  was  the  "originator" 
or  her  writings. JJ  "  It  is  morally  wrong  to  examine  the  body  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  if  we  are  in  health,"  and  "  to  employ  drugs  for  the 
cure  of  disease  shows  a  lack  of  faith  in  God.||{)  "A  Cliristian  Scien- 
tist never  rccoiumends  livgieno."  ^'^  Dieting,  dosinj^  and  exercise 
are  unscientific.^^  It  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  it  is  exorcise  that 
increases  the  muscles  of  a  blacksmitli's  arm ;  for,  if  that  were  so, 
the  hammer,  which  takes  just  as  much  exercise,  would  also  grow.*** 
This  is  one  of  the  mo?t  powerful  and  characteristic  arguments  of 
the  new  thinker.  Bathing  is  deprecated,  although  it  is  said  that 
the  Motlier  Church  in  Bo>ton  contains  a  goff^oous  bath  tub. 
■'  Bathing  and  rubbiiijr,  to  alter  the  secretions  or  roniove  unhealthy 
exhalations  from  tlic  cuticle,  rucoive  a  useful  rebuke  from  Chris- 
tian llealin-r.  We  tmist  b'.nvaro  of  making  clean  the  outside  of  the 
platter  only.    A  hint  may  be  taken  from  the  Irish  emigrant  whose 

•p.  171.  tP.  22.  J  P.  177.  1,  pp.  1^.324.  SP.  183.  H  P.  376.  *•  P.  364.  ttPP.  212. 
213,  219, 302.    n  P. «.     nil  P.  3S. 


MP.  374;  Mrs.  E.  D.  O.,  "mI  an  early  nsre  Icarmd   hyfrionei!)  and  practiced  it 

thfuUy  for  over  twenty  voars"  with  such  poor  rosulta  thai  she  "han  once  b<'«!n 

laid  oat  for  dead  "  and  "did  not  want  to  c-onic>  to."    A  iMrtial  reading;  of  "  .Sclenco 


aiul  Health  ''  made  her  "  a  well  and  hc^irty  woniun."    (Misc.  W.  pp.  401>I03.) 
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.filth  does  not  affect  his  happineiB  when  mind  and  Jwdj 
same  baBig."*  **  The  Scientist  takes  tibe  beet  cam  of  his 
when  he  leaves  it  most  out  of  his  thou^it^  and  like  the  ApoeUe 
Paul  is  'willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  tiie  body  and  iiiiwrt 
With  the  Lord.'  "f  **  The  daily  abhiticms  of  an  infant  afe  no  mm  i 
natural  and  necessary  than  it  woold  be  to  take  a  fish  out  of  water 
once  a  day  and  cover  it  with  dirt,  in  order  to  make  It  thrive  more 
vigorously  thereafter  in  its  native  element.^  Hedical  study  if 
harmful  ''Anatomy,  physiology,  treatises  on  health— snstaioed 
by  what  is  called  material  law — are  the  husbandmen  of  udiwM 
and  disease.**!  Proper  dothing  is  unnecessary;  for  "yon  would 
never  conclude  that  flannel  is  better  than  ocmtroUing  Mind  for 
warding  off  pulmonary  disease,  if  you  understood  the  Sdemoe  of 
being/'§  If  one  be  only  a  Christian  Scientist  he  **  may  expose  him* 
self  in  a  state  of  perspiration  to  draughts  of  air  without  experi- 
encing the  usual  ill  effects;^  »'.  «.,  CShristian  Science  is  prophy- 
lactic, and  this'  is  expressly  asserted.** 

The  foregoing  is  all  bad  enough  as  to  adults;  but,  when  it  oom- 
cems  them  only,  something  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  decision, 
cited  by  Pnffendorf,  in  the  case  of  a  jmtient  who  sued  a  horse^ 
doctor  for  blinding  him  by  applying  to  his  eyes  the  same  oint- 
ment that  was  used  for  horses.  The  Cadi  decided  against  the 
siiitor,  because:  "  If  the  Fellow,"  says  he,  "  had  not  been  an  Ass, 
he  had  never  applied  himself  to  a  Horse-Doctor."  ff 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  such  advice  as  this  to  mothers? 
*''Miud  can  regulate  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  food, 
temperature  of  your  child  far  betf^er  than  matter  can  do  so.  Your 
views  and  those  of  other  people  on  these  subjects  produce  their 
good  or  bad  results  in  the  health  of  3-our  child."JJ  **  Your  child 
can  have  worms,  if  you  say  so,  or  whatever  malady  is  timorously 
holdcn  in  your  mind  relative  to  the  body.  Thus  you  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  disease  and  death.and  educate  your  child  into  discord ?jl| 
Even  if  a  child  is  attacked  by  contagious  disease,  Mrs.  Eddy  at- 
tributes the  cause  to  maternal  fear.§§  Thus  the  mother  is  taught 
that  her  child's  illness  depends  upon  her  fancy,  and  that  neither 
physicians,  remedies  nor  decent,  cleanly  care  are  necessary  for  its 
aid.  And  in  the  record  of  deaths  resulting  from  the  treatment  of 
Christian  Scientists,  Faith  Curers,  Peculiar  People,  et  id  genus 
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omM,  a  large  proportion  are  those  of  neglected  children  suffer- 
ing from  acute  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  diphtheria,  pneu- 
monia and  like,  complaints.  One  horrible  and  typical  ease  in 
Brooklyn  was  brought  to  public  notice  by  an  undertaker  called 
in  by  a  Faith  Curer  to  bury  the  latters  child,  six  years  of  age, 
dead  from  diphtheria.  Two  other  children,  one  about  eight,  the 
other  less  than  two  years  old,  were  found  suffering  from  the  same 
disease.  The  father  explained  his  failure  to  call  in  medical  aid 
by  saying  that  he  did  not  believe  in  doctors  since  he  believed  in 
Christ.*  Here  his  delusion  caused  not  only  the  death  of  his  own 
child,  but  put  in  peril  the  public  health.  The  same  neglect  would 
have  occurred  had  the  case  been  smallpox  or  scarlet  fever. 

A  number  of  even  more  harrowing  cases  might  be  cited,  did 
space  or  inclination  serve;  but  their  recital  is  needless. 

Contrary  to  ordinary  belief,  even  prayer  is  eschewed.  "The 
only  beneficial  effect  of  prayer  is  on  the  human  mind,  making  it 
act  more  powerfully  on  the  body  through  a  stronger  faith  in  God. 
This,  however,  is  one  belief  casting  out  another,  a  belief  in  the 
unknown  casting  out  a  belief  in  sickness."!  And  when  we  re- 
member that  "  belief  can  only  bring  on  disease,  it  can  never  re- 
lieve it,"  the  inefficacy  of  prayer  becomes  manifest;  and  we  are 
expressly  taught  that  "  if  we  pray  to  God  as  a  person,  this  will 
prevent  us  letting  go  the  human  doubts  and  fears  that  attend  all 
personalities. "J 

The  most  ignorant  jiorsons  t^ut  thernsolves  up  to  cure  the  sick 
under  this  systt^m  a?  a  business  and  for  hire.  Mrs.  Kddy  Jierself 
accumulates  and  ])ublislics  certificates  of  cures  by  lu-rsolf,  by  her 
disciples  and  by  the  mere  roading  of  her  book,  that  an*  contrary 
to  all  possibility  in  human  expcricm-c  and  smack  in  evi-ry  line  of 
the  charlatan.  Ilor  volnnio  of  "  Misccllaneoiis  Wriiiufrs  *'  is  in 
part  made  up  of  (•<  rtilitatos  difFcriii;r  from  tlio^;  that  usually 
at  company  quack  nostrum-;,  only  in  that  tliey  arc  more  incredible 
than  those  the  ordinary  charlatan  ventures  to  put  fortli.  She  cures 
cancers  in  one  vi-it.  A  child  of  ei,i,'htecn  months,  sulTering  for 
mouths  with  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  and  given  Uf)  by  the 
*■  M.  D.'s,"  is  lilted  friuu  his  cradle  and  kissed,  he  at  once  begins 
tf,  play  with  his  toys,  and  that  niirht  before  retiring  eats  heartily 
of  cabbage  1 1  One  Mrs.  Armstrong  writes,  without  date  or  ad- 
dress, to  enclose  a  cheque  for  $r>()(>,  in  payment  of  an  absent  treat- 

■N.T.papen,  March  1.1890.    t  P.  4S8.    t  P.  492,  (/.  481  and  393.    I  P.  200. 
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n..;iit  bj  irr.ich  'crar  lifvi^v  aiid  crop?-,  lasrlng  from  childhood, 
yere  c"r»:I  in.r.-.-r  ::i:-.".y  "f-r.  Mr=.  E<i:T*s  rx-t-ipt  of  a  letter  from 
ilr.  \Tz.-<T:r.z.*  IvyA':  cas-^  oi  "  Mr*.  F..  so  exceedingly  deaf," 
^h>  r.:r:r.i~:i  ar.  --^r  trir.-f-ft.  "ari  v-irr  n-:-At  day  heard  from 
:.;:  h-j-:,in:  :r.  B'::r.v  Bv.."  ;>.■':•:'::>:-?  nio-ieit  in  comparison. 
Bu:.  ii;:h  •:i-':-.  Mr>.  Kl  ":;•■  >  r>':r;.:i".".y  c'ir-rs  irdcture= — did.  in  fact. 
V:  "  £?;-  nr  '--y^Tv.rT-  "  '■:"-■:  ':-•■■  .-ru?h.?d  foo:  of  Mr.  R.  0.  Badjio- 
!>\T,  of  C'icc:r,r.a:;:*  ar.-i  al:h-a^h  ;ho  espresily  teaches  that  her 
S.:!'  :i-  ••  curv?  a:;::-}  an  i  chr- •;::.;  lorn:?  of  disease.  J  and  fractures"y 
a-  v->;i  a-:  •■;■;■..  r  i^'-rr.::  ::•;•■: — nav  more,  has  "raised  the  dying 
to  ■.::•.-  anl  h-va'.:'::  "^ — si.enevertlit!:-^?  sjiy?:  "  Until  the  advancing 
nzf:  a«l:;-.::-  th-r  vrr..  ,:•:;.■  ani  ?-.::  -vir.a:;.-  of  Min-i.  j7  h  hotter  to  leave 
t:.-  a  .l;u>:i:.-::t  ■:  broken  '-Mivi  ar.J  diflocations  lo  the  finger? 
<:•:"  rv.r_-- -  :i<.  w!.::-  ;.--.:i  o-  r.::nv  vviui^t'l  ehi'>fly  to  mental  recon- 
i:r":t:'>n  ani  th'>  p7<rVvr.:i-:i  of  ir.r:ar:T'.;ati'"'n~  or  protracted  con- 
Snv::;.:-nt."*" 

Plor-.-  Mr?.  E  i  :y  c--n:'->i;-  t'/.v  >':\iii\\  of  Ikt  theory.  Earth 
rr't'-n  r-.7--.-i  iho  T';-.-.>i.::ar.-'  u.israko::.  ]-*ut  not  so  frequently  those 
•  f  •::•;  -r.^rp on.  Tl:e  va^t  :na;-'ri:v  ..f  i-.iits  for  malpractice  arc 
in  -■.■.r_-:.;;;  oa»:>>.  Tho  ro;:;!:s  '^f  <:>:■  ration:;  often  demonstrate  the 
ir.n'.^ra-;-.:'  •.  Ani  i-  ir  n-'t  fair  tiiu?  to  paraphrase  tliis  sly  ad- 
viv:  '•'\\C<:.  any  r:<k  ^:t;;  ti.v  ••ic!^.  I:  :ho  ;a:ii  :i!  «lie.  who  can 
;r"'V.^  :;..;•:  y.-;  .■:■.>■.:  t;.-  '.■;!:?  B;;  •-■  u-ary  in  surirical  ca>05. 
\-<T  *:;■:••  ij:.  :•,:;.  ;;::■"  \r:'.-  ..f  -xy.  i.-ivg-  i.iv::ion-irao;o.  may 
(..::>-  y:--;  :•■  v:  \:-\:''.-:  i:-  y- :r  ii:->i;n;;  ti.t:?  "  Tho  fitting 
liin^ax  •  ■  "Mi  :'.;:-.•_■■  •:■■  "i^'.j----  i  ;.:  ::;;-!;y-.:i-;  anil  vain  boast- 
ing** i?,  riiat  i.r.'-.ir.r  av:.i  ti.i:-?:  ait-  nl^o  ii:t-iiral  iiiipres^ions  to  be 
argiU'l  v.-i:;:.!*  t--,:  fr..-.ii  is;...:  rt.j-.-.i.ii-t"  to  ?:;pport  life,  ahhouirh 
"it  VO'^'l  I-  r"  •.■i.v'-  in  .'■(■.)  (■I'i,)^  i.-,.fiJ  trr  (]ii',,i  twre  OOOif- 
///•»."^*  ;s:m;.  "i-.istiy.  tiiat.  :.s  t]:cro  i- 1:-'>  i;i'>rt:il  mind  from  which  to 
iiiaki'  ;i  iiiMrtiV  !i>'ii;..  ;iv.::i.  -Taity  i-  :i!ivp.<ly  hore.'  j 

T:;-^  ir.<  •.'■:■  ,\^  ..;'  i:;;^  .  A:ra'>r'iii..iry  <y>*.i:i  of  cuiv  bn'  iho  sic'; 
hav-  |..-.  n  r^.  t  ■•::•  tliii^  ;';i::y  :u:-\.  it  i-  l..-:-..\V!l.  fairly.  Ivcaii-^c  in 
no  jvj'(ir:=i:  ]i:^v  <;;„■  ji-v  •;.  y  '.,,..  <\  \>\-,-\:-;:]v.  ''.I'-iorc-  tbi'  '"ourt.  and 
the  autii'irMy  of  iiny  a.!;:''\;i:.  ••  i\\<:.-  >\,\i,\:\^  ujvMi  tho  fai-t-:  in- 
volved.    Ohlirr  f1i-l:i   aw-  .if;,  n  ;;>   iiii-i.  a.lin::  as  moiuphv.-ii-al 

•P.  199.   tp.  190.  :p. I'?:!.  .  i». .^-.5.   j r  ."::. 

^P.  3M.  ••"Thi-rcriroc'-rtain  rtir-ovi.lont  facti.  This  Unnr  nf  tlipm  that  who- 
ever practices  thoScicTicu  I  iijiih,  tliroiich  whi.  !i  -lio  Iiivine  niiml  pours  light  and 
P.^iyiP^LSP"?.^"'"  ?eneration  cuinnt  pursue  iiialpr.ioticc.  or  harm  p.-iticQt  "  <d.  219). 
tt  PP.  .129, 331,    tt  P.  33?.    I.    I'P  anKW. 
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specnlation.  Summed  up,  these  methods  consist  positively  in  read- 
ing Mrs.  Eddy's  book  and  arguing  with  non-existent  disease;  and 
negatively  in  abstaining  from  everything  that  experience  shows 
to  be  of  benefit  to  the  sick,  not  only  specific  medication  and  op- 
erative treatment,  but  diet,  exercise  and  personal  cleanliness.  The 
evidence  of  the  senses  is  not  to  be  heeded;  it  is  even  forbidden  to 
admit  that  a  little  child  needs  medical  care.  Surely  no  well- 
bnlanced  mind  will  deny  that  this  delusion  is  full  of  danger,  no 
matter  how  sincerely  and  honestly  many  believe  in  it. 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  our  third  inquiry :  Do  existing  laws 
suffice  us  in  dealing  with  this  delusion  and  its  votaries,  or  is  fur- 
ther legislation  necessary  in  the  premises?  With  the  meta- 
physical and  religious  aspects  of  the  delusion,  the  law  has  no  more 
concern  than  with  those  of  Mormonism,  Voodooism,  Shakerism, 
Oneidaism  or  any  of  the  myriad  forms  of  God  or  Devil  worship. 
f  Ephraim  may  join  himself  to  all  the  idols  he  -desires,  the  law 
lets  him  alone.  But  neither  in  this  life  nor  the  life  to  come  is 
every  one  who  cries,  "  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  in  Thy  name  done 
many  wonderful  works?"  to  escape  just  punishment  for  working 
iniquity,  or  to  be  received  among  the  saints  upon  his  own  uncor- 
roborated testimony.  By  the  Mormon  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  made  it  plain,  if  it  were  ever  in  doubt,  that 
no  one  under  the  cloak  of  religion  can  violate  law  to  gratify  lust 
or  greed,  or  for  any  other  motive.  Thugs  may  not  kill  because 
murder  is  their  creed.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  ignorant  per- 
sons* should  be  allowed  to  trifle  with  human  life  to  the  public 
peril,  even  though  they  wish  to  do  well  and  have  no  worse  motive 
than  to  receive  a  fee. 

The  right  of  the  State  to  forbid  the  ignorant  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  healing  the  sick  by  any  system  whatever,  is  established  ; 
and  therefore  whether  or  not  such  persons  may  practice  Christian 
Soienc-e  depends  entirely  upon  the  phrasing  of  the  statute.  Where, 
as  in  Xebraska,  the  law  defines  a  medical  practitioner  as  one  who 

•  In  order  to  be  satiatled  of  the  ignorance,  reckloBsncss.  orcdulity,  and  assurance 
of  the  "Scientists,"  one  need  only  rea4  the  '"Cfrtitlcates  published  In  "MiacoUu- 
neous  Works  "  alonR  with  Mrs.  Eildy's  "  I'ocms."  It  seems  that  the  new  gospel  has 
been  successfuUy  preached  in  the  Mafsachusotts  State  Pri-on.  One  of  Mrs  Eddy'3 
correopoudents,  "J.  H.  H.,"  whether  a  temporary  bojoumer  in  the  prison  or  n,t  is 
not  quite  clear,  writes  that  after  reading  "Science  and  Health'  for  some  days 
be  wad  "  affected  by  drowsiness  followed  by  vomiting.  Thie^  lasted  soTeral  hours." 
He  then  slept  and  "awoke  heiled."  Thereafter  In  throe  treatments  he  cared  a 
ekitd  "  that  1  ho  M.  D.'s  said  wax  dylni;  of  lung  fever."  In  wo  treatments  ho  cured 
a  rnpturfd  child :  and  in  one  treatment  he  healed  an  old  lady  of  heart  disease  and 
chiUa.  To  top  off  with  and  keep  his  hand  In,  ho,  in  two  weeks  of  ahsent  treatment, 
cored  a  lady  of  insanity  who  never  saw  him,  nor  even  suspected  what  be  wm  up  to. 
Miac  W..  pp.  405,  406. 
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"  professes  to  lical  "  the  sick,  the  practice  of  Christian  Science  by 
unlicensed  persons  is  a  violation  of  law;  but  in  jurisdictions 
wliere  medical  practice  is  forbidden,  yet  the  use  of  drugs  or  in- 
struments is  made  the  test  of  such  practice,  the  "  Scientist"  may 
pursue  his  business.  So,  too,  the  liability  of  these  people  to  pen- 
alties for  their  failure  to  report  contagious  diseases  or  deaths  of 
patients  dcjiends  on  the  phrasing  of  the  law  or  ordinance,  and 
they  certainly  slinuld  be  required,  if  allowed  to  practise,  to  make 
suth  reports,  even  though  they  believe  in  neither  disease  nor  death. 
In  ICngland,  unlicensed  medical  practice  is  not  a  misdemeanor; 
and.  thereroro,  an  illegal  practitioner  cannot  there,  as  vnih.  us,  be 
found  guilty,  constructively,  of  manslaughter,  should  his  patients 
tlie.  Hiu  it  is  a  general  rule  of  law  that  a  person  undertaking 
a  duty  must  possess  skill  and  knowledge  competent  for  its  success- 
ful diseharge.  If  a  }»erson  engage  in  the  business  of  curing  the 
sic'-,  witiiout  such  comi>etent  skill  and  knowledge,  he  becomes  civ- 
illy li;'J)le  in  damages  for  injuries  resulting  from  his  incompe- 
tence; antl  if,  by  reason  of  his  gross  negligence,  ignorance  or  care- 
k'ssne-s.  his  patient  die,  then  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter  at  least, 
and  UKiy  be  guilty  of  murder,  Ui)on  these  principles  the  famous 
»|u;irk.  St.  .lohn  L.)ng.  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  at  the  Old 
I'ljiiii-y  in  IS.'.c.  Auil.  in  ls*^I.  one  Pierce  was  similarly  convicted 
in  .M;i--.i'!i:;-i f,v.  '1'!;;.^  gi-o-.<  and  wicked  iii'gligence  may  niani- 
J'ot  ii-rif  liriier  ii":^iiively.  a>  whi-n  one  adniini-ters  reckles>;lv  or 
i::n:ir;in!!y  a  ]>'i\verliil  drug,  cr  neu;itively,  as  when  a  Christian 
Sciiiiii-l  or  otlur  f.ni;;iie.  thru-ting  liim-elf  into  the  place  of  a 
c'lmpe'iint  persi.in  and  as>uiM.ing  the  duty  of  care,  deprives  the  pa- 
fit>nt  of  ]irojier  att. virion,  and  ]'eni'.its  or  advises  unsuitable  diet, 
ini]ir«!nir  clotliiug  or  ntJuT  liarnifu!  vi'jhr.ion  of  hygienic  laws. 
1'lie  fact  lli:\t  t'hri'ti.m  Stii-niisrs,  Fairh  Curers.  Mind  Curers. 
iuii]  praiiitioiiers  of  Ii!m-  <oi!,  di>  not  tiistoniarily  administer  drug? 
or  i!;c  in-tr;u;!riii.-,  is  nut  si;il".i ';,  nt  rea-i'U  wiiy  tliey  should  escap- 
liiiliility  for  mjuiies  re-uliiu.:  fioni  their  tnatjuent.  It  is  said 
in  a  \ery  neent  i;is,.  thit  ■•!  -li:ii'iiiisi''r  may  li..<  liable  in  damages 
for  iiegliirently  Insjn^'  \\\^  W\^,  althosigU  lii>  nigligeuce  was  due 
to  temporary  ii:>an!ly  :  t]:i'  LT-ncral  rule  of  law  lu'in:i  that,  as  the  re- 
sults of  hi-  uii-fortuiie  .-lir.ali'  be  Korne  l>y  liirii.  not  liy  the  eipially 
innot-ent.  an  insuni'  pei-sou  i-  to  be  lieM  i.iviliy  responsible  for 
'•what  in  sane  persons  would  be  willful  and  iii'gligent  I'onduct." 
Thus,  the  best  plea  that  could  be  nuide  for  a  Christian  Scientist, 
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religious  insanity,  would  be  of  no  avail  in  an  action  against  him 
for  damages  proven  to  have  resulted  from  his  negligence. 

The  sum  of  the  matter,  then,  is  this:  Under  existing  laws, 
wherever  the  statute  forbids  any  one  ^vithout  license  to  undertake 
to  "  heal "  the  sick,  or  uses  equivalent  words,  and  wherever  the 
phrase  "  practice  of  medicine  "  is  not  construed  by  the  Courts  as 
applying  exclusively  to  the  administration  of  drugs  and  the  use 
of  instruments,  Christian  Scientists,  undertaking  the  cure  of  the 
sick  without  license  to  practice  medicine,  become  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  the  law.  They  may  be  also,  according  to  the  phrasing 
of  the  statute,  punishable  for  failure  to  report  contagious  diseases, 
and  for  other  violations  of  health  ordinances.  Tbey  are  civilly 
liable  in  damages  for  their  malfeasances  and  misfeasance;  and,  if 
death  can  be  shown  to  have  resulted  from  their  gross  ignorance  or 
neglect,  they  may  be  indicted  for  manslaughter.  English  cases 
apparently  to  the  contrary  seem  to  proceed  upon  a  theory  tiiat 
the  negligent  persons  owed  no  duty  to  the  deceased.  The  recent 
case,  for  example,  of  a  newspaper  correspondent  who  died  while 
in  care  of  Christian  Scientists  establishes  nothing.  It  was  not 
prosecuted — for  what  reason  does  iTot  satisfactorily  appear,  but 
presumably  because  the  fanatics  in  attendance  on  decedent  were 
only  rendering  friendly  services  and  did  not  owe  deceased  a  duty. 
I  may  lawfully  believe  in  suicide  and  discuss  the  examples  of 
Socrates  and  Cato  without  being  liable  for  tlu'  death  of  a  friend 
who  imilates  them.  And  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  is  said  by  the 
Law  Journal  to  have  carefully  guarded  himself  against  appearing 
to  sanction  the  course  adopted  in  Frodt'ric's  case. 

Xew  legislation  in  the  prcinipcs  is  not  called  for,  except,  per- 
haps, to  define  "practice  of  medicine"  more  broadly  in  some  jurls- 
<lirtions.  Such  a  definition  was  stricken  from  the  Xew  Yck 
iledieal  Act  of  1887  by  a  Senator  who  feared  it  M'ould  operate 
a^rainst  a  friend  of  his  who  kept  a  bathing  house.  Last  year  a  bill 
of  somewhat  the  same  purport  seems  to  have  been  al)an(loned  by 
the  Senator  having  it  in  char<,'e,  for  no  other  reason,  so  far  as  can 
be  learned,  than  that  more  than  the  usual  n\iml)er  of  ladies  ap- 
peared to  oppose  it.  Children  are  now  very  generally  protected 
by  sp«vial  laws.  Xo  statute  can  cure  an  adult  of  folly.  Laws 
.•specifically  forbidding  the  practice  of  Christian  Science  would 
only  i)rovide  that  cheap  martyrdom  which  would  be  welcomed  by 
an  advertising  business,  and  would  be  wrong,  both  in  principle 
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mod  policgr.  Thit  dehuioii  itself  is  bound  to  file,  A£  did  that  of 
Jchn  of  Lejden  mnd  minj  anc^her  before  and  i:incc  that  propliet'a 
time;  and  it  is  quite  certaui  to  be  succeeded  by  othert'. 

In  New  York  dty  abovt  1832,  e  period  of  "  great  awakening  " 
that  b^^t  Mormonism  and  Siany  other  sects — among  them  une  in 
Kentndgr,  whose  members,  lu  order  to  win  Heaven  bv  makin*{ 
themaelves  as  little  children,  ii^^d  to  crawl  on  their  haiidg  ainl 
knees  in  chorch,  play  marbles,  trundle  hoop$  and  otbennbe  maai- 
fest  their  infantile  madness — one  Slattbews,*  a  carpenter,  having 
assumed  the  name  Matthias,  proclain\ed  himself  to  be  God,  the  ■ 
Father.  He  found  believers,  luo^t  oi  iLcin.  i^Uijx^mt,  hui  Munui  m-  ™ 
teUigent,  procured  mudi  money  and  ruined  mimy  persons.  He 
and  his  disciples  claimed  to  heal  the  side  quite  as  suocessfnlly  as 
the  Scientists  now  do.  One  of  them,  a  Mr.  Pierson,  a  victim  of 
religious  delusion,  even  before  the  coming  of  Matthias;,  had  en- 
deavored tmder  most  distressing  and  pathetic  circnmstances  pub- 
licly to  raise  his  wife  from  the  dead,  accepting  literally  the  verse 
of  the  Greneral  Epistle  of  St.  James  directing  the  elders  to  anoint  ' 
and  pray  over  the  sick,  and  promising  that  **  the  Lord  shall  raise 
him  up.''  Matthias,  being  eventually  indicted  for  procuring  $630 
from  a  Mr.  Folger  under  the  false  pretence  that  he  was  God,  able 
to  remit  sins,  and  would  communicate  the  Holy  Ghost  to  said 
Folger,  the  District  Attorney  entered  a  nolle  prosequi  for  these 
reasons:  To  maintain  the  indictment,  he  said,  I  must  prove  that 
defendant's  pretences  were  false  and  would  deceive  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  and  prudence,  but  no  sane  person  would  believe 
that  Matthias  is  God.  Matthias  was,  however,  convicted  on  lesser 
charges. 

The  memory  of  the  adventuress,  Diss  do  Bar,  is  fresh.  In  1888 
she  was  convicted  by  a  New  York  jury  of  fraud  in  obtaining 
money  from  a  law)'er  of  admittedly  large  attainments,  and  a 
former  associate  of  Mr.  Webster.  She,  too,  sought  to  cloud  the 
real  issue  by  claiming  that  the  right  to  believe  in  Spiritualism  was 
involved.  During  her  trial,  the  usual  train  of  "ladies"  and  "in- 
telligent persons"  attended  lier,  one  of  her  satellites  being  a 
former  diplomat  and  an  ex-Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State. 
Since  her  imprisonment  her  star  has  waned.  These  cases  illus- 
trate at  once  the  difficulty  and  possibilities  of  dealing  with  re- 
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ligious  fanatics  through  existing  laws,  when  wrong  theory  is  re- 
duced to  harmful  practice. 

That  Christian  Scientists  frequently  offend  against  the  crim- 
inal law  seems  to  be  clear,  and  their  prosecution  in  such  cases 
would  Im?  of  value  if  it  enlightened  the  public  as  to  their  real 
teaching;  for  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  an  intelligent  person, 
becoming  fully  actpiainted  with  "Science  and  Health"  and  its 
teachings,  could  fail  to  visit  Mrs.  Eddy's  cult  with  condemnation 
as  strong  as  that  which  she  unsparingly  lays  upon  the  competing 
cults  of  Faith  Curers,  Mind  Curers,  xVnimal  Magnetists  and  Clair- 
%-oyants;  or  that  any  one  of  taste  or  humor,  after  reading  the 
"Poems"  and  quack  advertisements  of  the  "Miscellaneous  Writ- 
ings," would  not  blush  to  confess  himself  a  disciple  of  the  new 
"thought."  Publicity  will  destroy  the  cult  far  more  quickly  than 
legislation. 

William  A.  Pcbbinqtok. 


AMERICANISM  VERSUS  IMPERIALISM-n. 

BY  ANDREW  OARNEQIE. 


In  the  Jannary  number  of  the  Rsvikw,  I  dealt  with  the  daDfi;er 
of  foreign  wars  and  entanglements,  as  one  of  several  brave  reasons 
against  departing  from  the  past  policy  of  the  Republic,  which  has 
kept  it  solid  and  compact  upon  its  own  continent,  to  undertake 
the  subjection  and  government  of  subject  races  in  the  tropics.  1 
now  propose  to  consider  one  of  the  reasons  given  for  such  de- 
parture— the  only  one  remaining  which  retains  much  vitality,  for 
the  two  other  reasons  once  so  prominent  have  already  faded  away 
and  now  are  scarcely  ever  urged.  These  were  "  commercial*expan- 
sion  "  in  i)eaee  and  "  increased  power  "  in  war.  The  President 
killed  the  lirst  when  (onipelled  by  (Jrint  Britain  to  give  the  "  open 
dour  '■  as  the  price  for  her  support;  for  to  give  the  "  oj)en  ddor  " 
to  the  nearer  foreigner  meant  the  "closed  door"  to  the  j)rodiicrs 
of  the  soil  and  mines  of  his  own  country.  There  never  was  and 
never  can  be  any  trade  worth  quarrelling  about  in  the  Philii)pines: 
but  what  little  there  is  or  can  be  he  has  given  away.  When  the 
country  saw  Dewey's  licet  ])rovisioned  from  Australia,  instead  of 
from  our  own  jigrieultural  land,  the  claim  of  i)ossibIe  expansion 
of  American  eommeree  there  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  seeond  ehiini.  that  the  I{c]niltlic  as  a  war  juiwer  would  be 
strengthened,  lu-ld  the  field  oven  for  a  shorter  period  than  that  of 
commeniul  exj)ansion.  for  it  was  obvious  that  distant  ]K>ssv.-><ioiis 
would  only  give  to  our  enemies,  during  Wiir,  vulneralije  [)oinls  of 
attack  which  had  hitherto  lt(>on  wanting.  .\s  one  solid  mass,  with- 
out outlying  possession-,  the  lii'pnl>!ie  is  pr.iftically  unassailable. 
Should  she  keep  the  Philijipincs.  e.ny  one  of  the  great  mival  pow- 
ers has  her  at  its  mercy.  Heni  ■  .\:l!Tiiral  Sainp-^on  warned  us 
but  a  few  days  ago  that  "  our  ri^ks  ••;  ;  vl  (bingers  from  war  had 
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already  increased  a  hundred  per  cent,  and  that  we  needed  to  double 
our  navy."  The  President  has  just  asked  that  our  army  also  be 
doubled. 

Thus  the  claims  of  "  Commercial  Expansion  "  in  peace  and  of 
**  Greater  Power  "  in  war  have  bled  to  death  of  themselves. 

There  remains  to-day,  as  the  one  vital  element  of  imperialism, 
the  contention  that  Providence  has  opened  for  the  American  peo- 
ple a  new  and  larger  destiny,  which  imposes  heavy  burdens  indeed 
upon  them,  but  from  which  they  cannot  shrink  without  evading 
holy  duty;  that  it  has  become  their  sacred  task  to  undertake  the 
civilization  of  a  backward  people  committed  to  their  charge.  A 
foundling  has  been  left  at  their  door,  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
adopt,  educate  and  govern.  In  a  word,  it  is  "  Humanity,"  "  Duty," 
"  Destiny,"  which  call  upon  us  again  for  sacrifice.  These  potent 
cries  which  brought  us  to  the  drawing  of  the  sword  for  oppressed 
Cuba,  arc  now  calling  us  to  a  more  difficult  task,  and  hence  to  a 
greater  "  duty." 

It  is  encouraging  to  those  who  hold  to  Americanism  that  the 
chief  strength  of  the  imperialistic  movement  calling  upon»us  to 
depart  from  our  republican  ideals,  rests  upon  no  ignoble  founda- 
tion to-day.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  gain,  as  our  European  critics 
assert,  nor  the  desire  of  military  glory,  which  gives  vitality  to  the 
strange  outburst  for  expansion  and  the  proposed  holding  of  alien 
races  in  subjection  for  their  good.  The  average  American,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  really  believes  that  his  country  can  govern  these 
tropical  people,  and  benefit  them  by  so  doing;  he  considers  it  a 
dut}'  not  to  evade  a  task  which,  as  he  sees  it,  Provid(?nce  has  clearly 
imposed  upon  his  country.  The  writer  knows  that  the  cynics,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  but  especially  the  latter,  will  sniilo  at  this 
statement;  but  the  extent  of  the  ignorance  of  the  American  people 
in  general,  except  in  the  South,  about  subject  races  and  tropical 
conditions,  cannot  be  realized  by  Europeans.  This  ignorance  is 
truly  a»  great  as  their  belief  implies.  Their  lack  of  knowledge  is 
at  fault,  but  the  greater  this  lack  the  clearer  is  it  that  they  can  be 
credited  with  absolute  sincerity,  and  with  those  very  dangerous 
things  when  possessed  without  knowledge,  "good  intentions."  The 
people  of  the  South,  who  have  knowledge  of  the  problems  ol  race, 
are  with  rare  unanimity  opposed  to  further  accretions,  and  see  it 
to  be  a  "  holy  duty  "  to  keep  our  Republic  from  further  dangers 
arising  from  racial  differences. 
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Our  national  hiatoiy  ha^  not  been  sueli  as  to  give  otir  peoiile     . 
experience  in  dealing  with  this  new  and  essentially  foreign  ques-   ■ 
tion,  but  the  American  democracy  has  displayed  in  all  national    r, 
crises  a  highly  creditable  gengitivciK^es   tit   the   moral   features 
of  every  issue  presented.    The  deciding  roice  has  heen  that  ni  M 
those  who  stood  for  what  was  made  towaid  its  abaliium  untii  the     , 
issue  was  placed  upon  high  moral  gronnda.    In  the  'iarae  of 
secession,  patriotism  played  the  ,£xst  pat,  bat  'tiw  entiraaiaBia 
of  the  nation  was  greatly  quickened  the  moment  it  bcjoame  a  ipear 
tion  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,   fiven  in  the  leoent  iflBue, 
when  the  debasement  of  the  standard  of  valne  waa  pEopoaed,  those 
who  stood  for  the  maintenance  of  the  high  standard  found  their 
strongest  weapon  when  they  placed  before  the  ^(^  the  moral  side 
of  the  question,  and  argued  that  debts  contracted  in  gold  ahonld  . 
be  paid  in  gold;  that  the  savings  of  the  people -deposited  in  banks    . 
in  gold  should  be  so  repaid,  and  that  the  aoldiera*  penaiooa  ahonld 
be  paid  in  money  eqaal  to  any.    The  jnstioe  of  the  matter,  what 
was  right,  what  was  fair,  in  other  words,  the  nioral  side  of  the  " 
question,  was  potent  in  determining  the  dedsion. 

We- hear  much  of  the  decline  of  the  pulpit  in  our  day,  and  npom  *' 
theological  questions  and  dogmas  its  influence  cannot  be  what  it 
once  was.  Yet,  as  far  as  our  country  is  concerned,  I  should  say 
that  the  power  of  the  pulpit  upon  all  moral  questions  has  gained 
as  much  as  it  has  lost  upon  theological  issues.  It  is  not  less  power- 
ful to-day  in  this  domain  in  the  Republic  than  in  Scotland,  and  far 
more  so  than  in  any  other  English-speaking  country.  In  such 
questions  its  voice  has  been  potent  when  decisively  pronounced 
upon  one  side  or  the  other,  as  it  generally  has  been;  but  in  regard 
to  Imperialism  it  has  been  divided.  Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Van  Dyke, 
Dr.  Cuyler,  Dr.  Parkhurst,  Dr.  Eaton  and  others  equally  promi- 
nent stand  firmly  against  it.  On  the  other  hand.  Bishop  Doane, 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  and  others  have  taken  the  opposite  view,  but 
solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  good  of  the  subject  races,  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  for  our  own  advantage.  This  view,  and  this 
alone,  is  what  gives  Imperialism  most  of  its  remaining  vitality. 

Here  is  the  essence  of  the  whole  matter  given  by  Prof.  Alden,     . 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania : 


*' Apropos  of  the  missionary  argument  for  expansion,  the  clerKymaa 
under  whose  ministry  I  sat  last  Sunday  offered  the  following  petition  oa 
behalf  of  the  Filipinos. 
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"'We  pray  Thee  that  those  who  prefer  to  remain  in  darkness,  and  are 
eren  willing  to  fight  in  order  to  do  so,  may,  whether  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly, be  brought  into  the  light' 

"Instantly  there  came  to  my -mind  the  naive  remark  of  the  pious 
author  of  the  'Chanson  de  Roland,'  in  describing  one  of  the  victories  of 
Charlemagne  over  the  Mussnlmans : 

'  En  la  citet  nen  at  remes  paien 
Ne  seit  ocis,  o  devient  crestiena.' 
— that  is  to  say :  '  There  was  not  a  pagan  left  in  the  city  who  was  not  either 
killed  or  made  a  Christian.'     So  may  it  be  in  Manila,  when  a  similar 
dilemma  is  prepared  for  its  inhabitants." 

Bishop  Doane  is  the  most  prominent  representative  of  the  re- 
ligious world  who  upholds  the  missionary  view,  and  he  would 
probably  hesitate  to  push  it  to  its  logical  conclusion,  as  his  less 
known  ministerial  adherent  does.  The  Bishop  gives  the  argument 
of  "  Duty/*  in  the  following: 

"  Bishop  Doane  says  that  precedent  seems  to  indicate  that  both  by  the 
inherent  national  right  of  sovereignty  and  under  the  existing  constitution 
we  can  provide  for  the  government  of  the  people  whom  we  have  rescued, 
but  that  if  this  supposition  shall  be  found  untrue,  '  then  we  must  remember 
that,  in  the  emergency,  national  life  and  duty  are  more  important  than  the 
letter  of  a  document,  and  that  the  Constitution,  not  being,  as  some  people 
seem  to  think  it,  a  close  and  flnal  revelation  of  God,  can  be  amended.  .  .  . 
No  diflScnlties  and  no  anxieties  can  alter  the  facts  or  change  ttie  situation 
or  pat  back  the  advancing  movement  of  God's  will,  which  tends  to  the  final 
substitution  of  the  civilization,  the  liberty,  and  the  religion  of  English- 
speaking  people  for  the  lost  domination  of  the  Latin  races  and  the  Latin 
religion.  God  has  called  the  people  in  America  to  be  His  instruments  in  a 
movement  perhaps  even  greater  in  its  consequence  than  the  Reformation  in 
England  or  the  liberation  o(  Italy  or  the  unification  of  Germany,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  dependence  on  Him,  with  the  quiet  courage  of  patient  faith,  we 
must  rise  to  the  duty  of  the  hour.'  " 

It  is  with  the  view  Bishop  Doane  pri'.'Jeiit:'  that  we  anti- 
Imp>erinlists  have  to  deal,  not  with  «po;itin<f  party  politicians 
wavJMfr  the  flag,  and  dc'scf'n<liii;r  to  clap-trap  phrases  to  "split  the 
ears  of  the  ground liii^.>j."'  In  the  B:>hn])"s  words,  m'o  see  some 
reason  for  tlio  charge  somctiiiK's  niado  against  ecclesiastics,  vi/., 
that,  their  attention  being  chiony  Ji.xed  upon  the  <>(her  world,  they 
seldom  shine  as  adviM'rs  upon  atfairs  pertaining  to  tliis.  The 
Bishop's  remedy  for  ov(>rconiing  constitutional  obstacles,  for  in- 
stance, is  easily  suggc>tc(l:  but  such  an  auuMKlniont  to  the  consti- 
tution is  inipossil)k'.  since  upon  this  question  all  the  Southern 
states  are  attached  to  its  ]ircs('nl  provisions,  and  against  "  rescu- 
ing "  and  governing  subject  races  hy  force.  Having  in  their  own 
land  some  experience  of  race  problems  of  which  the  Xorth  and 
.West  are  ignorant,  they  stand  for  the  old  Americanism.    Then, 
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;-.«;.:::.  :r.v  B! >:::•'  revrals  to  us  "  God's  will/*  which,  he  infonnsm, 

•* :.::  ':>  :    :'::•:  7.r.C  <:-.'.~:::u::c.n  of  the  civilization,  the  liberty  and 

:'..-  r-    _■.  1    :  K::j'.:rh-jpcasing  people,  for  the  lost  dominion  of 

:hr  !^-.:::.  r^.-«  ..:•..:  the  Latin  (Catholic)  religion."    It  maybe 

•  > -■  •.■•:.  :"  r  .;  "..i'.r.sis  who  cannot  pretend  to  know  the  designs 

:  :'- .  I.  -  }.:  r  :      ':  ?- r-e  that,  in  the  case  of  the  tropics,  the  Vn- 

'•;:■.  -.  ::  T  .  .  r  >•>-.?'.>  to  have  placed  an    in&unnountable  barrier 

._..:>:  :  .-.    Kr.:".:«h-r-';-ak:r.g   race.     Professor   Worcester,   who 

.!    v.  v..  -:  ;■;•■.::  ::>.   rr.:!:r'p'.no«.  tells  us  that  our  race  cannot 

«•::     ■'..:■   :.:.'.  :v..,kv  poni-anint  homes,  neither  can  it  in  other 

;.v  ".::■>.  r.-r  ha*  it  ever  done  so.    It  has  tried  to  do 

a.  l:-.t  fiilli-:.    If  a  British  child  be  bom  there,  it  must 

!-■•..    Ir.  :::i'  Pirilippints  it  is  even  worse.    Can  Bishop 

v.*  :.«  ;::':;.■  c-o:i-:iiii.-ra!.>!e  or  successful  settlement  of  our 

■ : -■■.■.<.>:    lit-  cannot  do  so.  and  this  fact  would  seem  to 

:  1"  r;:::;^s  tlu-  B:?hop  may  have  misinterpreted  God's 

v.;:!.!  >ivv'.:i  that,  perhaps,  in  His  own  way  He  intends 

ilu  ]>'.':i!i-  IK-  i::i?  placed  in  the  tropics  to  develop  a  civilization 

i-r  ■! >.i!:<cl\\4.  and  1.-=  koopin:;  His  loving,  fatherly  eye  upon  His 

uiiM'vn  thirc  j;>t  a>  toiulerly  as  upon  the  Bishop.  In  my  travels, 

I  li.iv:-  i-K.vA  \'r.o  v.nivrrsal  laws  owrywhere  working  to  higher  and 

l::-:i  ;•  >•.:■■..  ;.'.•.•.■-  *>;"  ii:i;;i<7ia!  life.     All    the  world  steadily  im- 

jip'v-. -.     Oii'v  :::'.•;':■;:•'.:'.   v.'.-.n,  distinito  of  genuine  faith  in  the 

(li\i::v-  pni  ":i:iii:;i  t':;-..';ulioiU  all  tlh>  \vi)rkl,  doubt  that  all  goes 

wi':.    'riv   M:-!i.'ii'-  fii'iiiii!  lolK-asruo.  Bishop  Potter,  sees  "  Goil's 

\vi'.!."  mir  ••  lii-ly  ihny."  >o  iliiToTviitly  from  Bishop  Doane.    When 

i>i>h.>:'-  ill  'ilir  >;i!in'  ilr.inh  <li>a.i:roi',  it  is  (.litlieult  to  decide. 

rrrli.ii'-  \\v  aro  iioi  jii^titlid  in  ([uoting  Dr.  Abhott  as  still  an 

Iiiip'.r-.ili:  I.  .-iii.i'  hi-  lati-t  artiilo  in  tho  "Outlook''  is  entitled 

"An  ('':iii;il  l':-i';uitni-  of  liniurialitni."    After  quoting  the  Cu- 

hiiii  liV  <"l:it :.'!!  j';H<' il  liv  <  VinLMVs-.  ht'a^ks: 

"  Wliy  shouM  not  Coiiiiress  .-it  the  pre*!eiit  jniKjture  pass  a  niniilar  Roso- 
Intion  n-inctiiif:  th»'  I'liilippincs »  .  .  .  'Wln'n  pacification  is  securtHi, 
our  iiiiy.-ioii  is  lit  an  end.  .  .  .  Thunbove  rosolutiuu  respectiDft  Cuba  wiu* 
simply  an  artirnuition  of  the  piincipk-s  of  tliis  fjovernment  wrought  into  its 
<,Minf«titmiun,  vital  to  its  lif(^  allirnied  and  reaflinned  at  many  }>eriods  of  its 
l»i>tr)ry.  It  dcnu's  that  we  wish  either  to  hold  people  in  subjection  or  to 
jjossess  tlifir  l.enitury  ;if5  0urt)wn.  I'lidt-r  no  circumstances  do  the  American 
people  desire  to  liold  under  military  government  against  their  will  a  di»- 
eontent+'d  and  re^istinj;  people.'' 

'rin>i'  scnlimcnls  justify  the  title.  'J'hey  are  indeed  a  dis- 
claimer of  linjierialism,  but  it  seems  that,  like  Bishop  Potter,  Dr. 
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Abbott  has  not  been  favored  with  the  revelation  of  God's  will  made 
to  Bishop  Doane,  for,  according  to  him,  "whenever  the  sub- 
ject races  are  pacified  our  mission  ends;"  while  it  is  only  after  paci- 
fication that  tlie  Bishop's  "Holy  Mission"  can  begin  to  enforce 
**  (rod's  will  "  by  the  crusade  against  the  Catholic  (Latin)  form  of 
religion,  for  the  introduction  of  "  the  religion  of  English- 
speaking  people,''  of  which  we  have  in  our  land  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  different  forms,  all  used  and  loved  by  those  who 
speak  the  English  tongue.  Even  our  valued  Catholic  friends  are 
often  "  English-speaking  people." 

Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize  that,  diametrically  opposed  as 
Bifrhop  Doane  and  his  school,  and  Dr.  Abbott  and  his  school 
are  in  their  conclusions,  they  both  have  as  their  aim  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  good  of  the  poor  backward  races,  and  neither 
pecuniary  gain  nor  military  glory  for  their  own  country.  None 
of  these  earnest,  good  men  have  anything  in  common  with  the 
ranting  political  school.  They  see  only  serious  and  unsought 
"  Duty  "  where  the  other  finds  "  Gain,''  or  "  Glory,''  if  not  for 
the  nation,  at  Icaat  for  themselves  as  politicians. 

Imperialism  can  become  a  "  holy  duty  "  only  if  we  can  by 
forcible  interference  confer  blessings  upon  the  subject  races,  other- 
wise  it  remains  what  the  President  once  said  it  was,  "criminal 
aggression."  Let  us  see,  therefore,  whether  good  or  evil  flows 
irom  sui'h  intfrfert'iue.  This  is  easily  ascertained,  for  there 
are  uiany  «lej»c'iicleiuies  of  Kur(»])ean  powers  throughout  the 
world,  and  many  nicos  held  in  suljjection.  Has  the  influence 
•if  the  superior  raci!  upon  the  inrerior  ever  proved  beneficial  to 
t'ither?  I  know  of  no  ca^■e  in  which  it  has  been  or  is,  and  I 
lia\t?  \i.-;itf(l  many  of  the  dependencies.  Where  is  there  any- 
tluHL'  to  show  that  it  ha-^  bei-n?  On  the  contrary,  the  mass  of 
autiioriiy  dc-chnvs  that  the  inlluence  of  a  superior  raco  upon  an 
inft;rior  in  tlu;  tropics  is  not  elevatinjr,  hut  demoralizint;.  It  is  not 
ditlkult  to  undt'r.-tiiml  why.  Take  the  Philippines,  for  in>tance. 
The  previiiiinj:  rt-li.L'ion  is  our  own  Christian  religion.  Catholic  of 
i«iursi-,  Init  Chrir^tian,  u^  iii  I'ranee  or  Belgium.  In  the  interior, 
there  are  .Mohai:inio(lans,  ni-xt  in  importance,  ilr.  Bray,  the  resi- 
dent Kr;:li>h  consul,  gives  in  the  "  Independent  "  a  picture  of 
hapjjy  life  in  Manila,  which  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  found  in 
the  East. 

One  of  the  great  satisfactions  in  traveling  around  the  world 
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is  in  learning  tliat  God  has  made  all  peoples  happy  in  their  own 
hi>nio>.  Wo  find  no  pcoi>le  in  any  part  of  the  world  desirous  of  ex- 
ohanjrini:  thoir  lot  with  any  other.  My  own  experience  has  im- 
prc's<od  this  tnith  very  strongly  upon  me.  Upon  our  journey  to 
ih«'  North  Oapo.  wo  stopped  in  the  Arctic  Circle  to  visit  a  camp  of 
l.aplamlors  in  tho  iniorior.  A  guide  is  provided  with  instructions 
Tvi  k«u»p  in  tho  n\'.r  of  the  hindmost  of  the  party  going  and  retum- 
ins;.  to  guard  against  any  being  left  behind.  Returning  from  the 
*  air.p.  I  walkod  witli  this  guide,  who  spoke  English  and  had  trav- 
o\  <1  tho  world  round  in  his  earlier  years  as  a  sailor,  and  was  proud 
:o  <iv:>k  of  ln<  knowing  Now  York,  Boston,  New  Orleans  and 
oih.or  pons  of  ours.  Krtuhing  the  edge  of  the  fjord,  and  looking 
lioAxr.  upon  it.  wo  s;iw  a  hamlet  upon  the  opposite  side,  and  one 
;v.o-story  houso  nndor  construction,  with  a  grass  plot  surrounding 
■■\.  a  iiouso  so  imu'h  largor  than  any  of  the  adjacent  huts  that  it 
Iv  !o\oiii»l  irivat  woalth.  Our  guide  explained  that  a  man  had 
■.:ia.ii-  a  i:ri';'.t  fonuno.  lie  was  their  multi-millionaire,  and  his 
:iM'ti;no  was  rrponod  to  roach  no  less  a  figure  than  30,000  kroner 
vS7.''i't*K  an»i  ho  !iad  rotumod  to  his  native  place  of  Tromso  to 
iMiilil  ilii>  '•  palaio  "  and  spond  his  days  there.  Strange  prefer- 
iVi  I'  for  a  !iii:hi  >i\  niontlis  long!  But  it  was  home.  I  asked  the 
;;r,:ili'  u  !v.v  ':i  y'^iwv  in  wW  tlio  world  ho  would  soloct  if  ever  he  made 
-;:*:>.  ;  :.>:•; ■::i.^  \ii:li  ;:  'i'lLTi'viuL'  hopo  that  he  would  name  some 
)•■■...  ':•.)  o;-,!-  v^\»  r.  ;ii\>".'ii.l  ;;',;iil.  How  couhl  he  help  it?  But  his 
;;;,,•  i'l  .■•••,.1  w\:'.\  ]>'. ';;-'.:;■.•  ;it  'il5o  iiK-a  of  over  being  rich,  and  he 
>-;i;il  liiMi'x  :   "All,  i!ii  ro  i>-  iio  placo  liko  Tnnnsol" 

l":;ivi'!;iu'  v.\  So;;; ;;,  rn  liiilia  ono  day,  I  was  taken  into  the 
«<';;ir. n  lo  si-o  !;i;.v.H;i  io,p;.-  -"iiiu-n'tl  and  ground  for  use.  The 
::<hKi-.  wiM^iviU'  in  :-''  .::;i'\».  I'l -'.i  ami  wonion,  had  each  a  rag 
;Tv'iiii>l  l:;r  !i':ii>.  i''.:i  Vu-  \>\>\>  i.v-:  -'r!>,  witli  thoir  black,  glossy 
>!siii<.  Mv'"o  tno  «<t'  ;i'l  .  ;u  ;iit:i'iiiH  •>.  Our  guide  explained  to 
t'lt'.-i-  n..'.>;M<  ili;ii  wo  Ml  .\'  r:.'!:i  a  i.-iinti'v  so  far  away,  and  so  dif- 
!-,n  III  I'r.im  ilirir-.  ih;;;  ''••  M.;;r-  wen-  sornotiiuo*  mado  solid 
iiy  tlio  i-xtrotiHMi'M  Mnd  \'.«'  inr.i.l  ^■  :1k  i;]i.)u  iluui;  that  sometiiuos 
it  wn.-i  >o  iiuoiiM-Iy  <■ 'M  ih;.t  ;li.-  :;::ii  was  l''-o,:on  into  particles, 
iUicl  lav  on  the  laiih  .-:■>  di=  p  that  pi'(»])lf  lotild  not  walk  through 
it.  and  thai  thn'f  and  I'mir  iay.is  of  \v\]\-y  I'.otlios  had  to  bo  worn. 
This  ha]ipy  )ii'i»plo.  a^  err  •j:u\^\'-  \"'.>\  \]<.  wnndon-d  why  we  stayed 
there,  why  wi:  did  n<>t  rnin<'  and  my:  lifo  in  tlii-ir  favored  climo. 

It  is  just  so  with  tho  rhilipiiiui'-  to-day,  as  one  can  see  from 
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Mr.  Bray's  account  of  them.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  all  hu- 
man beings  the  world  round  are  alike  in  their  essentials.  These 
l>ooplc3  love  their  homes  and  their  country,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, as  we  do,  and  they  have  their  pleasures.  If,  in  our  hu- 
manitarian efforts  and  longing  to  benefit  them,  under  the  call  of 
Duty  or  Destiny,  we  s^hould  bring  a  hundred  to  New  York,  give 
them  fine  residences  on  Fifth  Avenue,  a  fortune  conditioned 
upon  their  remaining,  and  try  to  "civilize"  them,  as  we  should 
say,  they  would  all  run  away  if  not  watched,  and  risk  their  lives 
in  an  attempt  to  got  back  to  their  own  civilization,  which  God  has 
thought  best  to  provide  for  them  in  the  Philippines.  They  have 
just  the  same  feelings  as  we  have,  not  excluding  love  of  country, 
for  whicli,  like  ourselves,  as  we  see,  they  arc  willing  to  die.  Oh, 
the  pity  of  it !  the  pity  of  it !  that  Filipino  mothers  with  American 
mothers  equally  mourn  their  lost  sons — one  fallen,  defender  of 
his  country;  tlic  other,  the  invader.  Yet  the  invader  was  ordered 
by  those  who  see  it  their  "  duty  "  to  invade  the  land  of  the  Filipi- 
nos for  their  civilization.  Duty,  stem  goddess,  what  strange 
things  men  sometimes  mistakenly  do  in  thy  name ! 

Another  reason  which,  we  submit,  renders  it  beyond  our  power 
to  benefit  these  people  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  men 
socking  their  own  gain,  the  only  xVmericans  whom  the  Filipinos 
can  ever  know  must  be  our  soldiers,  for  American  women  and  chil- 
dren cannot  make  their  homes  there.  Xo  holy  influence  flowing 
from  American  homc.«,  no  Cliristian  women,  no  sweet  children, 
nothing  there  but  men  and  sioldiors,  the  former  only  a  few  adven- 
turers v.lio,  faiiin;^  to  succeed  at  hojiio,  thought  they  could  make 
niont'V  there.  Xow  every  writer  upon  the  subject  tells  that  the 
|)rr«:<'iice  of  soldiers  in  any  town  in  the  tropics  is  disastrous  to 
IkiiIi  native  and  foreijrncr;  that  the  (ontact  of  the  superior  racr 
with  the  inferior  demoralizes  both,  for  rea.^ons  well  tmderstood. 
Forty-six  per  cent,  of  tlie  British  army  in  India  is  at  all  times  dis- 
eased. What  Imperalistic  clergyman  or  intelligent  man  but  knows 
that  .soldiers  in  foreign  camps,  so  far  from  being  missionaries  for 
good,  refjuire  missionaries  themselves  more  than  the  natives.  It 
would  all  be  so  difTereiit  if  Americans  could  settle  and  establish 
their  homes  in  the  Pliilip])ines  and  merge  with  the  people,  making 
a  colony.  It  is  in  Colonics,  not  in  Dependencies,  that  Britain  has 
done  good  work.  Soldiers  will  not  benefit  the  inferior  race  in  the 
Philippines.  Men  there  for  gain  will  not.  Missionaries  there 
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are  already,  in  abundance.    Beyond  a  few  of  a  (HfTcnenl  Reci  at 

Christirtnify,  we  have  nothing  morc  we  can  Bend,  ann  ill 

find  welcome  there  if  wo  cease  warfare  upon  the  pi.i.j.i,    .:iile 
to-day  tbey  would  be  rcgnrdcd  as  enemies.    It  is  not  civilization, 
not  iniprnvement,  therefore,  that  Impertalieui  con  l  >-  Phil- 

ippines, should  we  hold  permanent  possoiision.    It  i>.  .......>  injury 

both  to  the  Filipinos  and  to  our  soldiers,  and  to  the  American 
citizens  who  go  there.  It  ie  a  had  day  for  either  soldier  or  h^si- 
nes8  man  when,  in  a  foreign  land,  he  is  bor-"'*''  "f  tlu>  '-IcTating  in- 
Uuencca  which  centre  in  the  home. 

The  religious  school  of  Imperialists  iiitejiU  doing  for  the 
Filipinos  what  is  best  for  them,  no  doubt ;  bnt,  when  we  crush 
in  any  people  its  longing  for  independence,  we  take  itway  with  one 
hftTid  a  more  powerful  means  of  civilization  than  all  which  it  is  pos- 
eible  for  us  to  k^stow  with  the  other.  There  is  implanted  in  the 
breast  of  every  human  community  the  sacred  germ  of  self-gov- 
ernment, as  the  most  potent  mean?  of  Providence  fur  r;i  td 
in  the  scale  of  being.  Any  ruler,  be  he  President  or  Cz :  :At- 
tempte  to  suppress  the  growth  of  thie  sacred  apark  is  guilty  of 
the  greatest  of  public  crimes.  There  is?  no  people  or  tribe,  however 
low  in  the  scale,  that  does  not  have  self-governruent  in  a  greater 
or  leaa  degree.  The  Haltianf;  and  the  San  Domingans  do  not  ns 
quire  our  interference.  Why  is  it  not  .seen  to  be  our  duty  to  force 
our  ideas  upon  these,  our  neighbors?  The  Filipinos  are  not  in- 
ferior to  these  people.  On  the  contrary,  we  hnve  Admiral  Dcvrey 
.and  General  Merritt  both  stating  that  the  Filipinos  an 
more  capable  of  self-government  than  the  Cubans.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  truism  that  a  people  which  is  willing  tQ  fight  and  to 
die  for  the  independence  of  their  country,  is  at  lead  ^^  '  *  a 
trial  of  the  self-government  it  Beeks.  The  Filipinos  h,ivi  h'm. 
Even  if  they  had  not,  it  is  better  for  the  development  of  a  people 
that  they  should  at  tempi  to  govern  themselves,  this  being  th**  only 
school  in  wliich  they  can  ever  learn  to  do  so.  No  matter  through 
what  years  of  failure  they  have  to  stmggle,  the  end  is  certain.  lli« 
successful  development  of  the  faculty  of  gov  T  .tJi 
this  stem  but  salutary  school  our  own  race  ti  )  rii* 
in  Britain  with  varying  fortunes,  but  the  end  wa«  tliat  con«ti* 
tutional  goverunn'nl  was  evolved.  The  cost  i*  great,  but  the  r^ 
fiult  is  beyond  price.  No  superior  race  ever  gave  it  to  an  inferior 
without  settling  and  merging  in  that  race — the  two  becoming  ooe. 
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In  the  Philippines,  and  in  the  tropics  generally,  this  is  impossible. 
The  intruding  race  cannot  be  grown  there,  and  where  we  cannot 
grow  our  own  race  we  cannot  evolve  civilization  for  the  other.  We 
can  only  retard,  not  hasten,  their  development. 

India  has  been  subject  to  British  rule  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  and  yet  not  one  piece  of  artillery  can  yet  be  entrusted  to  na- 
tive troops.  The  people  have  still  to  be  held  down  as  in  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  so  in  every  dependency  in  which  the  superior  power  as- 
sumes the  right  to  govern  the  inferior,  without  being  able  to  settle 
there  and  merge  into  it.  We  challenge  the  Imperialist  to  give  one 
instance  to  the  contrary  in  all  Britain's  possessions. 

The  impulse  which  carried  many  clergymen  and  other  good  peo- 
ple away  at  first  was  creditable  to  their  hearts  and  emotions.  But 
Dr.  Abbott's  remarkable  article  just  quoted  may  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence that  the  reason  is  now  demanding  audience,  and  not  what 
we  should  like  to  do,  but  what  conditions  render  it  possible  for  us 
to  do,  or  wisely  undertake,  is  now  to  be  soberly  considered. 

The  Press  also,  like  the  pulpit,  has  done  its  part  to  stir  the  im- 
pulse to  meet  the  demands  of  the  "  New  Destiny,"  but  one  of  the 
most  prominent  organs  of  all  in  this  work,  and  the  leading 
government  organ  in  the  West,  the  "  Times-Herald  "  of  Chicago, 
— to  judge  from  its  recent  editorial — is  also  finding  its  hot  passion 
chilled  at  the  throne  of  reason,  as  it  confronts  and  examines  the 
conditions  of  the  situation.    It  says: 

"  The  conscience  of  the  American  people  will  not  tolerate  the  slaughter 
of  Filipinos  in  a  war  of  conquest.  We  do  not  seek  their  land,  we  do  not  wish 
to  replace  the  yoke  of  Spain  with  one  bearing  the  more  merciful  and  just 
label  of  the  United  States.  Let  the  President  announce  that  we  have  lo 
intention  to  annex  Asiatic  territory,  and  that  the  pledge  of  Congress  as  to 
Cuban  Independence  will  be  the  pledge  of  the  American  nation  to  the 
PhUippines." 

If  the  President  had  said  this  in  his  message  to  the  Filipinos 
there  could  not  to-day  ri:?e  before  him  the  spectre  of  nearly  five 
thousand  human  beings  "  mowed  down  like  grass,"  as  the  cable 
describes,  and  sixty  of  our  own  fellow-citizens  sacrificed  and  several 
hundreds  wounded.  This  is  the  efTect  of  his  failure  to  say  to  the 
one  people  what  he  said  to  the  other.    His  responsibility  is  great. 

I  write  upon  the  eve  of  tlie  birthday  of  the  greatest  public 
man  of  the  centur}-,  perhaps  of  all  the  centuries  if  his  strange  his- 
tory be  considered — Abraham  Lincoln.  Washington,  Franklin 
and  Jefferson  may  have  become  back  numbers,  as  we  have  been 
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■.z-.zT.  :•:!•£.  f-rr.  as  rz^vn  of  ihe  past  centniy,  they  could  not 
lz..~  v.r  d-r^iizT;  1-:  tin-  is  the  man  of  our  own  time,  whom 
::.irv  ::  .i*  w^rt  r  r:Ti'..:-rc»i  :o  know.  Are  his  teachings  to  be  dis- 
,.-rIc-.i  zr  Th.-i-?  ::  anj  now  living  who  were  his  contemporaries? 

*-  X:«  Tr.v"  ij'  pxd  eaosgli  to  p>rcTn  another  vithont  that  man's  ocmwnt 
I  ur  ibi«  ij  ihe  ic«d:ng  principle,  the  sheet  anrhor  of  American  repab- 
lieazifm." 

I:  if  r.:-:  :i«b::"aye  for  the  hour  to  ni^  that  the  "consent 
:: :'::-:  ^:v.:r::^i  "  is  a'!-i:::>?r:ant :  but  it  will  be  fashionable  again 

I:  ?tr::.?  s^  ::  L:r;o:>'.E  were  inspired  to  say  the  needful  word 
fr  :• :-  ■;  -r  ••:"  i:rar^e  subvcrfion  of  all  we  have  hitherto  held 
iltir  i:^  •  v.r  r-liticil  life.  Our  "  dutr  "  to  bear  the  "  White  Man's 
Bvr.vr.  ■■  i«  :  -^-.ay"::  rtfrain.  hut  Lincoln  tells  us: 

"  When  tbr  wbi:«  man  gorems  himself,  that  is  aeif-gOTemment ;  bnt 
when  be  g:>Ten:s  h;msrlf  sad  also  governs  another  man,  that  Is  more  than 
•elf  gOTemment.  that  is  de$poti«m." 

Lin.'-  In  know  nv-rhia^  of  the  new  *•  Duty  "  and  new  "Destiny," 
"■T  whither  it  is  "  Dv.tv  which  inakes  Destiny ''  or  "  Destiny  which 
ir.ak-?*  Dv.TY  ■■ :  i"t  he  knew  the  old  doctrines  of  Republicanism 

"::•  ■■•'.:■. r  ■.•;-«::  :"r.;:"  the  Great  American: 

••  «.">ur  reliance  i*  in  ibe  lore  of  lilvrty  which  God  has  planted  in  n&  Our 
defenct-  i<  :u  thr  #pir::  which  prizes  libtrty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men  in  all 
la\iffv-ry-*f-e_  Those  wh:>  deny  frtcJom  to  others  dtaerre  it  not  Jot 
the  n<tlv'<  .'tr.'i  nader  a  jn*t  God  cannot  long  retain  it." 

Ar.  :;■.•»••  1:  .•.•:.  I.:-;r:y-!oviv.^  nvA  r.oblc  lilvrty-giving  princi- 
i'A-  >•:  .\r.=  rii.;:.:-:v..  ;;?  :  rv'.siir.tHi  by  Prejideut  Lincoln,  to  bo 
ili>.  nr.il.:  i-^r  ;>.,  ivirr.v,-  i::wr:y-r:-:nyinir.  race-siiibjectiug,  Impe- 
ria;i>i:i  ...:"  Tn «...'.! :.;  MiK  ::'.ry  wl-.on  the  noxt  appeal  is  made  t" 
t!v.-  Am-.-riinii  pp..^;\i.  ;  W.-  hnve  ]•>..: vir  for  one  moment  doubted  th-- 
answer;  iV.i  tV.i y  li;no  ni-v,-r  yot  jailo.l  to  dooide  great  issues  wisely 
n-ir  !<•  ui>h'':..i  Ainorioan  :»io;i:<. 

Xi'vor  had  tlii>  natii^n  irroiUor  oau«e  to  extol  Abraham  Lincoln 
than  ii]n)n  thi>  tht^  ninotioth  anniv<r?ary  of  hi?  hirth.  and  never 
till  to-day  had  it  cause  to  lami-nt  that  a  suocos?-->r  in  the  Presi- 
dential chair  s-hould  attempt  to  subvert  his  toaohings. 

Ax  DREW  CaHITEOIK. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


GUNPOWDBB  AS  A  LESSER  EVIL. 

SracE  the  time  when  the  first  hostile  tribes  of  the  human  race  were 
arrayed  for  mntoal  slaughter,  no  contrast  of  equipment  has  perhaps  ever 
equalled  that  of  the  armies  who  a  few  weeks  ago  contested  the  question  of 
the  eastern  Soudan ;  yet  the  results  of  that  campaign  have  once  more  con- 
firmed the  strange  fact  that  the  invention  of  gunpowder  has  made  war  less 
murderous. 

The  British-Egyptian  brigades  had  all  the  up-to-date  improvements  of 
manslaughter  machines.  Besides  their  sixty  odd  Maxims,  they  had  rapid- 
fire  shrapnell  cannon,  torpedoes  and  repeating  rifles. 

The  "Dervishes"  had  only  swords,  spears  and  muskets  of  a  type  that  was 
used  in  Ibrahim  Pasha's  skirmishes  with  the  Wahhabees,  and  iu  Europe  here 
and  there  before  the  time  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  They  were  ill-fed,  ill- 
mounted  and  almost  naked.  Yet  in  the  battle  near  Khartoum,  the  Khalifa, 
it  now  appears,  lost  after  all  only  7,5C0  out  of  23,000  men,  i.  e.,  not  quite  one- 
third  of  his  whole  force. 

Three  days  later,  on  the  other  hand,  a  detachment  of  Egyptian  cavalry 
xren  surprised  by  a  troop  of  Soudanese  swordsmen,  and  so  nearly  annihilated 
that  their  fate  became  known  only  after  the  escape  of  one  of  the  few 
prisoners  whom  the  victors  had  not  massacred  on  the  spot.  They  had  ex- 
hausted their  ammunition  and  did  not  invite  martyrdom ;  but  when  they 
recognized  the  hopelessness  of  resistance  it  was  too  late.  The  savage 
Aggageers  were  all  around  them,  and  they  had  only  the  choice  of  dying 
gaaie  or  of  being  sabred  like  trapped  buffaloes. 

And  these  two  test-cases  also  refuted  the  prevalent  idea  that  old-time 
battles  were  decided  by  brute  force,  and  thoi^e  of  the  present  age— "  the  age 
of  science  "—by  superior  tactics.  The  ancients,  too,  cultivated  the  science  of 
iogenious  manoeuvres,— to  such  good  purpose,  indeed,  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
aiiy  strategist  of  the  la»<t  seven  decades  can  be  ranked  with  such  campaigners 
ha  Hannibal  and  Sertorius. 

Marhhal  Turenne,  the  conqueror  of  Holland  and  Italy,  used  to  sit  up  at 
night  studying  a  translation  of  Caesar's  "  Commentaries."  General  Daun, 
who  contrived  to  beat  the  great  Frederick  in  three  different  battles,  modelled 
his  tactics  after  the  system  of  Fabius  Cunctator. 

Frederick  himself  achieved  some  of  his  military  miracles  by  strategy 
as  much  as  by  the  valor  of  hh  troops,  but  confessed  that  all  the  tricks  of  his 
famous  "  oblique  order  of  charging  columns,"  were  practiced  more  than  two 
thoTi'ti^Tta  years  ago  by  Epamluondas,  the  Theban.    The  effects  of  flank  at- 
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t^:k*  la  Cam  ««>«  mdeiafeood  lone  before  tiui  tlaie  of  \km  &xfX  Nspaleoe, 
Okd  dodded  ihm  laUles  of  Utuana,  PkllippU  XHdoiu  m<1  Zana.  At 
KhaitonM,  on  Uie  otker  haail,  aaitbor  Uib  Bittali  aor  tbdr  adrcnariet  did 
mack  mauaaTfia^.  thm  Derriabei  rvAlud  on  facadloag,  wltb  IIm  bUad 
conftdeiice of  ftwatfchM -.  Oim Aaglo-EKyptiaas  «Qtk«ArUtti 

lalnidteitRUaaeBoaibeeSeetsofUMiflnaHA  >. 

Ko  Mich  haeatooilM  oC  alaln  linwlnaii  perha-iiA  eva  eatensd 

tagvther:  the  light  Croat  raaka  of  the  chiurgtog  eolomn  w^m  <loVD 

aiova  giaM«ithefink£aekais««  aadtheeoetianedrocV  -irnala 

Bona  "piled  the  eorptm  ■paar-htgfa;**  hot  tbediffM^c  '.  sw<fvd- 

awsraadriSe-caacepivedlhaieeamL    TheK  >*• 

tioaaf  lilspR>|ikr<iefaror»oo«]dootdpobt  thi  ^ 

teealled  hie  tear  RUids  ia  ttae  to  mtc  then  fnxa  analiiilntioa. 

Nor  has  the  petatMeaee  or  patriotic  derodoa  been  often  earrffd  to  th« 
leagth  of  aetraggleai^nBt  hope;  tmt  In  the  baod-to-hand  lifihte  of  anti^ 
oitf,  trhea  dilaiihiiiila  oC  tiieDda  aad  foes  freqaeotlT-  Rot  Intenninglail, 
the«B«««f«<praf  wa«tat4llf  apt  tooome  too  late.  Tberetvasoo 
(ram  the  fnrr  of  Ttctary-inloxicated  legiaas  of  tzaiaed  gladiatore^  who 
thdr  eaeaiee  la  lea^  of  thetr  swoidi,  aad  who  had  ootae  teaolTed  to  enfoin^ 
theoonrtval  of  the  Otust  la  a  wajr  of  their  ovn. 

Par.  inadifitioB  totheir-campaignsoCplonder  aodeoeqtiF»-  '»oe 

of  the  a^e  of  radical  teaiailri  nov  aad  tiwn  waged  ware  of  t  oa, 

TheteeiptationaCaaibhespedwntsstlUcziets.    Bat  for  Un  ja 

of  ootiidexB,  Philip  the  Second  woald  have  denrojtd  the  pop  i;  .  :ht 

Nethrrlaada.  **  The  waj  to  ahnli^h  the  aoiaenee  of  the  ArmeuLaji  liUcsUoD 
lutoaboUrii  the  AnEieniaaS|''eaid  BhaiePuha,  onlv  tvoy«ar9fiRo.  Abdal 
Hamid  Maiewlf  ooald  haidlj  har«  been  w«M»ri  fc-r  ^   tn 

Uiet  aensa  of  the  word,  with  tlte  iuoonigiblj  aggi  ih« 

/(Aod  w»a  oa!y  narrowly  averted.  "  BeeonceatmUoii."  cu  LapUio- 
General  Weylf  r'»  plan,  was  little  more  than  a  eoai promise  hrtwron  pobUe 
opinion  and  ootrtght  mnider.    Klght  thoneand  priaonera  pe..  n  « 

Uttletownof  starring  cittaMoa  aad  halt  fed  eoldierB,oo<lld  be  i .  ::  to 

tnett  away  la  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 

But  ibe  ImpalsiTB  pagans  «rere  impatient  of  toch  delajn,  anil  the  history 
of  the  Mtditerranean  oatione  abounds  with  the  records  of  armies  taking  tiia 
war  path  on  aa  errand  of  dcpopolalioa.  The  three  most  famous  sit^ree  oC 
antiquity,  those  of  Troy,  Carthage  aad  Jermalem,  were  under i  :  hat 

premeditated  porpoae.   Jeraaalem  thea  meant  all  Jodca,  a>>  ■.■  o( 

Carthage  involTed  that  of  a  ooosldecatole  area  of  Paulo  ooa.<^  jta. 

Nnmantia  in  northern  Spata  was  lihewiae  predestined  to  «:  .  tt 

wnuld  net  hare  aared  the def eaders  to  snmaider  at  the  Brat  soiumoa^  and 
to  ^h^MMK  M-orae,  the  entire  population  committed  suidde. 

in  ttaeorisla  of  Um  iraracainst  Pyrrhtu,  the  E|azote,  the  fbanan  siili- 
jeOls  of  the  Alpine  border  roae  in  rerolt,  and  a  oonmlar  army  of  l&UK)  mm 
was  BlalQ  near  Arretlum,  by  the  Seaoolan  Gaula»  "    ' 
MommM'n, "  Pabllua  Cornell oa  DolabcUa  marclMd  tnto 
Scaioo«  at  the  bead  of  a  large  force  aad  literally  cx^irjKKfrt  r/t«  mttrt 
MiMoA,  which  theuceforth  dliappcara  frota  histocy." 

And  even  when  a  cooqaaror  prafemd  to  atopalMCtot  meli  extremal 
it  was  froqaently  thought  a  ffood  plan  to  eUaiaala  the  adnlt  males  of  a 
troableeome  tribe. 

In  snch  oaaee  it  aavad  the  aeoeurUy  of  proitaoted  man^aaia  to  make 
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every  battle  a  finish  fight.  Napoleon  seems  to  have  tried  something  of  that 
sort  in  the  battle  o(  Friedland.  By  showing  only  a  few  regiments  of  his 
force  in  the  beginnina;  of  the  fight,  he  managed  to  entice  the  Russians  across 
the  Alle  bridge,  into  a  valley  where  some  fifty  batteries  opened  upon  them 
unawares,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  Marshal  Ney  to  cut  off  their  retreat ; 
but  General  Bennigsen's  scouts  anticipated  the  arrival  of  the  trappers  and 
enabled  him  to  save  one  of  his  wings  in  the  nick  of  time. 

But  worsted  sirord-flghters  had  no  such  options.  They  had  marched  to 
battle,  as  they  would  enter  an  arena,  to  conquer  or  die. 

To  an  army  of  physically  Inferior  men  the  first  disruption  of  ranks 
generally  meant  utter  ruin.  Gunpowder  is  a  great  equalizer  of  individual 
prowess.  The  rifle-bullet  of  a  dwarf  will  carry  as  far  and  hit  as  hard  as  that 
of  a  giant.  On  the  retreat  from  Moscow  the  foot-sore,  famished  and  almost 
frozen  French  soldiers  could  hardly  drag  themselves  along,  but,  when  too 
hard  pressed,  were  still  able  to  form  squares  and,  with  levelled  muskets, 
make  the  pursuing  Cossacks  shrink  back  out  of  bullet  range. 

But  the  modicum  of  remaining  strength  that  still  sufficed  to  pull  a 
trigger  would  have  failed  to  draw  the  arrow  of  a  Parthian  war  bow,  and  in 
a  spear-to-spear  fight  their  doom  would  have  been  speedily  sealed.  Hence 
the  horrible  carnage  of  legions  routed  by  a  horde  of  athletic  barbarians. 

In  a  fin  de  siicle  review  of  American  battles,  Gettysburg  is  mentioned  as 
SL7ieplu3  ultra  of  destructive  fighting— "always  excepting  Waterloo— in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men  engaged,  probably  the  moat  murderous 
battle  on  record." 

But  even  Blilcher's  bulletins  did  not  claim  that  the  l^nch  lost  more 
than  two-fifths  in  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  French  themselves  never 
admitted  much  more  than  one-fifth.  One-third  is  the  probable  truth,  and 
that  proportion  was  beaten  at  Malplaquet.  and  beaten  out  of  sight  in  some 
old-time  battles.  In  the  valley  of  tbe  Rhone,  not  far  from  the  modem 
hamlet  of  Monteiimart,  a  horde  of  Teuton  invaders  was  brought  to  bay 
B.  C.  10<S,  by  two  consular  armies  under  the  command  of  Manilius. 
The  barbarians  were  supposed  to  be  on  their  way  to  Spain,  and 
would  probably  have  preferred  to  get  across  the  Pyrenees  in  peace;  but 
streioK  tb^ir  host  in  danger  of  being  outfianked,  tbey  suddenly  turned  upon 
their  pursuers  and  in  the  ensuing  battle  slew  seventy-eight  tliouaand  out  of 
ninety  thousand  men. 

The  l>attle  lasted  less  than  four  hours,  but  the  Roman  historians  admit 
that  the  few  survivors  saved  themselves  only  by  plunging  into  the  stream 
at  a  point  where  a  strong  current  carried  them  near  the  opposite  bank — 
minus  their  spears  and  bucklers. 

At  Uadriunopolis  (Adrianople),  the  iron-Qsted  West-Goths  visited  a 
similar  fate  upon  tbe  combined  military  levies  of  the  Itoman  Empire,  under 
the  command  of  tbe  Emperor  Valens.  Two  months  earlier  they  would  have 
accepted  a  treaty  of  peace,  with  the  permission  to  colonize  the  waste  lands 
of  tbe  lower  Danube  ;  but,  rather  than  save  themselves  by  an  unconditional 
surrender,  they  now  risked  a  battle,  and,  pc-rhapii  to  their  own  surprise,  not 
ouly  deflated  but  destroyed  the  imperialistt:3— Iniperator  and  all.  Less  than 
ei^bt  tbou:>and  men  of  the  vast  army  were  taken  prisoners,  and  saved  by 
tbe  mtercesision  of  a  Gothic  chief. 

Rome  was  then  in  her  dotage ;  but  in  the  prime  of  her  republican  vigor 
her  military  forces  were  bruugbt  to  the  verge  of  annihilation  by  an  inci" 
dental  superiority  in  the  equestrian  training  of  the  Numidian  invaders. 


In  kavt 
qwowtttf  a  williiw.  tat  thiMgwaas  httl  lolMd  tlM  IhU  M*«HB  trihv  ^  tta 
Gallic  border,  sad  «mm»  «t  tkovtaads  bad  beiA  kt^toil  uk  pc^Uiiuaaiy  akk^ 
mi9h«Cs.  hefbnt  tbe  Bdmaa  cwsal  eng^«ged  tbeir  KdonbtaUe  war  ebtefkit 

Tbe  bM>  o(  th«  Romuis  w  Tarioosly  stated  at  IS^OOO-SS^OtW  of  Italian 
krinaad  tbeir  H^Tvciaa  alliens  bat  mil  ascoonts  a^m  that  the  barbailau 
wvn  aiAibilatcdl,  maltltodes  of  fac:iciT«s  haTins  poished  in  the  Alps,  after 
I'HXttW  ir«re  slain  on  tbe  battlefield. 

Yet  at  least  terice  that  nambo'  of  Huns  paid  the  penalty  of  Attila*a 
attempt  to  compiete  tbe  subjogation  of  tbe  CaneaBiaa  world  by  tbe  oon. 
qneat  of  tbe  We«t>Roinaa  empiiv.  Xo  horseman  rentnted  to  enooantar  hia 
bait  milUon  ivngh-riden  in  the  open  fi«ld,  and  his  baggage-train  waa 
encambend  with  tbe  apoils  of  a  bondred  cities,  when  bia  westward  pragteaa 
waa  at  laat  stopped  in  tbe  raller  of  tbe  Mame,  where  a  Junta  of  Ronuut  and 
tiotbie  warriors  bad  entrenched  themselTes  to  retrieve  tbe  fate  of  the 
civiliaed  world. 

In  tbe  eighty  hours'  battle  that  began  on  tbe  morning  of  October  9th, 
A.  D.  4&1,  on  tbe  Oktalaunian  Plains  (just  south  of  Chalons  snr  Mame),  tbe 
Hnna  were  repulsed  again  and  attain  and  cut  don  n  at  the  rate  of  a  kundtvd 
fAoMaaaW  a  (fay,  till  their  old  cutthroat  king  threw  up  the  sponge  in  the 
form  of  a  wagon-burg,  and  was  allowed  to  deparc  with  his  train  of  bandaged 
aorriTora. 

That  three  days'  slaughter  nved  Europe  from  bestialiaation,aad,aaa 

1  of  jnstiflable  homicide,  can  claim  prv^emineoce  in  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty  oaatories :  but  on  a  gunpowder  basis  of  operations  the  problem  ooold 
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have  beeo  solved  in  three  boars,  and  at  aboat  the  twentieth  part  of  the  total 
espenae. 

F.  L.  Oswald. 


THE  NEW  DIPLOMACY. 

Why  should  not  the  United  States  establish  a  National  School  of 
Diplomacy?  Would  not  trained  diplomats  be  better  qualified  than  an- 
trained  ones  to  undertake  the  duties  requirins  tact  and  special  knowledge  f 
Alrendy  well-educated  young  men  look  forward  to  other  careers  than  those 
of  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  parson  and  the  pedagogue.  A  few  years  ago 
the  idea  of  journalism  as  a  legitimate  profession  was  generally  scouted ; 
now,  having  been  taken  up  by  certain  colleges  and  universities  as  a  matter 
of  Instruction,  it  has  gained  influence  and  dignity. 

In  the  minds  of  those  who  have  given  the  subject  careful  attention,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  need  of  reform  in  the  United  States  Consular  and 
Diplomatic  Service.  The  present  system  of  the  government  is  obviously 
lax  and  deficient  in  this  particular.  The  growing  demands  of  our  interna- 
tional commerce  require  men  who  are  able  not  only  to  represent  in  their 
persons  the  best  traditions  of  the  United  States,  but  men  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  routine  of  state  business;  in  short,  men  who  have  received  special 
training  for  the  responsible  positions  they  are  appointed  to  flU. 

A  School  of  Diplomacy  in  the  United  States  ought  not  to  be  a  private 
institution.  It  should  be  maintained  under  the  auspices  of  the  government 
like  West  Point,  or  like  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  which  chiefly 
owes  its  existence  to  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  who,  by  the  way,  so 
nobly  served  our  country  at  the  Court  of  Berlin.  Why  cannot  men  be  trained 
to  fight  the  battles  of  political  science  with  finer  skill  and  address  and  better 
prospect  of  success  than  is  possible  to  the  untutored  aspirantf 

Unlike  the  Europeans,  Americans  in  the  past  have  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  diplomacy  as  a  profession.  It  has  been  left  too  much  in  the 
control  of  sordid  politicians  and  spoilsmen.  Isolated  and  independent,  this 
government  hitherto  has  not  participated  in  the  actual  problems  of  world- 
building,  but  it  seems  probable  now  that  the  mighty  issues  growing  out  of 
the  Spanish-American  war  will  give  us  a  voice  in  international  councils. 
Henceforth  tlie  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  will  be  closer  and  more 
technically  watched  by  other  nations  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  So 
much  the  more  essential  then  is  it  for  us  to  move  forward  in  the  right 
direction  toward  our  much  vaunted  "manifest  destiny."  And  the  surest 
and  best  way  to  obtain  competent  men  to  represent  this  nation  abroad  as 
ambassadors,  ministers  and  consuls,  is  to  give  them  a  diplomatic  education. 
This  can  be  gained  only  in  an  institution  founded  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
Is  nut  this  a  suggestion  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  American  Congress, 
of  the  Chief  Executive  and  his  Cabinet,  of  the  public  press,  of  the  pulpit ;  in 
short,  of  all  citizens  who  have  at  heart  the  future  welfare  of  this  Republic  ? 

A  man  who  has  shown  hini'^elf  to  be  an  excellent  statesman  in  home  af- 
fairs may  not  succeed  ut  hU  as  a  foreign  niiniater.  The  roster  of  American 
envoys  who  have  been  jfcrsimu'  non  grat<z  in  European  and  other  courts  is  a 
surprisingly  long  one.  Tlie  fact  is,  tlie  raw,  unlettered  demagogue,  who  is 
sent  abroad  to  typify  the  diKnity  and  greatness  of  the  United  States,  ia 
oft«n  a  laughing  stock  of  the  people  among  whom  he  goes.    His  probable 
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tocBter  pafalie  Ufa  woold  floek  to  tach 
The  en»B  vttald  br  bttw  to  aeeoih- 
uiuilBlethnniell  Whattar  woaea  flboold  be  adadttal  b  an  inquiry  ] 
doasaoCooaeecnthewntar.atleaatlathapfeaeatattioie.  Bat,  ioj 
It  —y  be  pettlaet  >e  iitwH^w  thatCevtf  anyaC  theoisulaaa 
po—  thatg  tAmkmlktm ;  tbewKh  bowMt^  a  coam  oiald  pcaatiealljr 
^MBiB  it  ikOK  obvtoa%  aaieee  ladead  thaw  thoa  caraOed  expected  to 
dUploHMts.  In  that  raa^  it  la  mawi wabie  that  txmledae  of  hour  to  pfocted 
in  ndeliute  iaternatlnaal  a^ioCiaihw Bluht eaaUaa  vwaan,  with  ea  odl- 
dalhosfaand,  toaadafthiaabf  zafneUag  hltaaaaoryaetohlatorical  pr«or 
denu  and  other  ewiditeaiatttweuucwatag  which  ba  aUcht  beoome  nutT. 
Bot  it  tetety  may  be^atertiaiiid  whether  eT^o  the  mot  bopsleaily  edrenced 

—*"«*»  tfn— «•«  */*—»  tk»dMy  wh—  — mhrra  of  hgr  laa  will  ma^m  «a  emha*  { 

eadocaattheOaartof  St.  Jaaee*aeratPari»arSc  Peter«i»arit 

DtploauKy  ia  Uka  ekeee  plasrtac  t  the  Kienoe  o<  both  aiar  be  aoqnired— ' 
not  to  the  debtee  of  atanat  ekiU,  perfaapa,  attained  tiy  Machinv^lll  (n  the] 
ana  or  by  Strtnita  In  the  atiier.  Bat  the  prlociptea  of  UtAutoMcj  may  he  I 
nMtrted,  whea  property  taa«bt.  so  that  the  atndeac  who  cKe  hie  degtae  ot  1 
Doctor  or  Bachelor  ef  DlploaMcy.  or  whetoTfT  U  iwtj  ^  deriipieieO.  will  bi 
1  tL  iMilir  wiaa  ifflnimt  Mrrica  for  ibecovataottaithaa  tbemaaj 
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krilliaot  in  mind,  does  not  possess  that  particular  kind  of 
Bial  drill.    It  hmiiui  almoitt  absured  to  empbadize  au  A,  B.  C-. 
proiMMltlrtn  tike  this-^od  yet  we  have  no  such  school. 

Now  what,  if  any,  are  the  objectioas  to  it?  I  have  talked  and  oorras- 
poQiled  wltb  a  number  of  men  whose  opioion^  would  give  weight  to  the  idea 
b*re  aaggetted,  were  there  space  ia  which  to  quote  tbetn,  uod  without  a 
single  ^xorptioo  they  hare  approved  it  warmly,  aad,  in  some  oases,  euthii- 
simticoliy.  One  United  States  Seuator.  recently  elected,  assures  me  that  he 
lolcads  to  prop«J9e  the  idea  to  bis  colleaarues  la  a  formal  address,  which,  1 
shicerely  hope,  will  be  "  the  effort  of  his  li/e." 

It  is  not  too  late  iu  our  national  existence  to  learn  many  things  ;  and 
alDc«  In  other  civilized  uatioosdiplomacy  long  has  been  regarded  as  a  science 
and  a  profession,  it  is  hieh  time  that  we  should  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion. There  may  be  some  old  fogies,  in  their  dotage,  who  will  argue 
■(gpsinst  it  as  beinit  an  experlint* nt  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  bat  so  was  the 
Magna  Charta  confirmed  by  Edward  I.;  »o  was  the  Declaration  of  Indepen* 
denoe;  so  was  the  Urst  Atlantic  cable;  so  have  been  many  s[ood  thiDgs. 

The  employment  by  the  government  of  graduates  from  such  a  School, 
not  only  as  envoys  and  consuls,  but  in  the  departments  where  something 
more  than  mere  clerical  accuracy  aud  faithfulness  are  required,  would  tetid 
to  weed  out  many  retainers  of  Uncle  Sam,  who  have  outlived  their  useful- 
neiM  ••  pablic  servants  and  have  been  rewarded  many  times  over  for  their 
partisan  seal.  Under  the  present  corrupt  system  of  lavishing  piirty  plums 
u|M>n  all  kinds  of  "machine"  heelers  aud  henchmen,  iba peraonnfl  in  many 
U'iut  aud  responsible  functions  of  the  government  is  of  a  haphazard, 
character,  without  that  e^yrit  de  corps  which  would  be  insured 
[these  preferments  bestowed  by  the  rule  of  fitness  aud  merit.  Were  ad- 
rative  appointments  based  upon  the  mental  and  pemouul  qualiflca 
I  the  School-bred  competitors  would  get,  and  ought  to  get,  the  most  dd 
billets,  with  such  exceptions  as  would  occur  now  and  then.  There 
>fild  still  remaia  enough  ofBoes  for  needy  and  perhaps  deserving  place- 
buuters  of  the  stripe  that  invest  the  capital. 

It  might  beadrissble  for  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Association, 
which  Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Richardson  of  New  York  city  ia  Preii'lent,  and  Mrs. 
Ituanna  Phelps  Gage  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  the  Kecording  Secretary,  toco- 
erate  with  tlie  government  in  providing  for  such  a  school,  as  a  part  of  the 
jposed  great  National  University  at  Washingl^t].  The  oliject  of  this 
citttioo,  which  is  very  largely  made  up  of  wealthy  woiaen,  acd  in  which 
'the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  are  deeply  interested,  la  toc^rryoutGkorge 
Wnehingtoa's  bequest  In  his  will,  in  which  he  set  aside  i<ome  stocks  in  a 
Potomac  plots  company,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  great  national  nni- 
rersity  In  the  city  of  Washington.  Long  ago  the  stouks  pioved  wortlil<>«.s, 
and  although  the  matter  has  been  brought  before  Congress  repeat 
notlting  tantftble  was  done  abont  it  until  the  patriotic  women  of  thv  cuu 
took  bold  of  it-  Here  \a  a  suggestion  which  It  is  certainly  worth  their  while 
to  consider  carefully. 

At  present  there  la  but  one  great  School  of  Diplomacy  Iu  the  world. 
This  one  la  In  Paris  and  la  called  EcoU  Librt  dta  Scienct»  PolUiqueM. 
Eatobllsbed  under  government  patronage  a  nanit>er  of  years  ago,  and  secur- 
ing among  Its  faculty  some  of  the  foremost  mludx  of  France  and  of  Europe, 
It  boa  flvurUhed  from  its  Inception,  and  tcMisy  numbers  on  Its  roll  several 
Juandred  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world.    Among  Ita  famona  Instrac- 
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ton  kaT«  been  or  are:  H.  FAln«,  M.  Lermssem.  Albert  8ar«I,  Baauk, 
ftUMk-BrentaBo^  Iiion  Say,  Andr«  Leboo.  Aoatole  Leroj-BeAiUlao,  De  Foo- 
vlUe  and  otherm.  Some  among  ttaoae  mentioned  hold  rery  hl^h  and  raspOD* 
Bible  petitions  In  the  FVencb  goTernment. 

The  curriculum  of  this  school  embraces  tb«  stady  nf  fl. )  Diplomacr—inr 
clndlDg  the  duties  of  Minister  of  Forelgo  Affairs,  Lcgatioosand  CooettlAU*. 
(i)  Coancillor  of  State;  O.)  Administratlfiu— both  ceotml  nnd  department; 
Ministerial  LiUxaCioDS  under  Prefecture-*,  etc.:  (4.) luspection  of  Finance*: 
<3.>  (he  Exchequer.  Moreorer,  the  ctirricutuni  includes  the  elemeoti  of 
^Ulterior  instruction,  which  m^efulljr  complete  the  preparatlou  of  a  stodtot 
for  certain  high  oommercial  positions,  as,  for  instance.  In  a  bank,  or  lo  tbf  { 
mansRement  of  a  large  oorporatioa. 

This  is  not  all;  the  range  ot  lu^tmcfion,  with  its  c1 
wide  and  comprehensive.    For  examiiln,  i-i  the  adtnlui- 
Inclnded  lectures  oa  admlnistratirv  '  ions  com; 

terns  of  the  priocipiil  uatlons;    pir  nue?  and 

rcooomj  ;  statistics  and  cotmmercini  treaties  since  1T69: 
in  France,  Qermany  aim)  the  United  States;  the  CoD^ 
Swltserland,  Austria,  Hungarr  and  Belgium  ;  parliamrntar;  ■ 
history  of  France  since  17SB,  etc.    A  series  of  lectures  upon  sev 
subjects  extends  through  the  whole  two  years'  course ;  other*  are  oooolPiM  | 
in  one  year. 

In  the  diplomatic  section,  the  following  are  some  n: 
aUed :  Diplomatic  history  from  17S9  to  oar  <lftys ;  conteiu  > 
Battern  affaira  since  1956;  diplomatic  hintory  from  1(U.H  to  i<- 
geosraphy;  oommercial  treaties  since  \T^;  commercial  I.  . 
pared,  etc  In  the  economic  and  flnsncisl  st-ctlon  tbcsu 
the  first  two  are  discusMd.  Finally,  iu  wiint  Is  termed  t ' 
public  law  and  history  are  coasidered  under  several  of  tl 

in  the  special  courses  informatlou  of  the  moat  vital 
peBMd  to  the  students  by  the  professors,  among  whom.  rv>   i 
■ereral  In  the  service  of  the  French  goremraent.  as,  for  ii  • 
Sorsl,  who  is  a  high  authority  on  the  or 
procedure  ot  a  negotiation,  character  of  t !. 
Europe,  etc.    Kverything  la  the  realm  of  potitical  econo 
ries  of  Adam  Smith  down  to  those  of  Henry  George,  '\«\\ 
Ism  to  defined  and  treated.    Here  are  tbemes  selected  at 
law  and  Jurlaprudeuce  ;  the  cabinet  "f  RIcheliefJ :  the  n 
cal  prtMMxlents ;  count  ! 

Ilnnube  prorluccs ;   t 

II  "(-e  of  the  t'liw  -  ;   the    public  doiuiilii 

^,  l>o3tAl  service  ;  -nucs ;  public expcuditarea;  provincial 

iia«i<>.    All  thc>s«  and  muu>  ui  thut  matters  are  brought  to  IlioJ 

notice  of  the  young  luen  who  a:  school.  ] 

Those  who  are  educated  iu  tlii^  iu»tUuitoQ  for  official  oareers  almoci 
Invariably  succeed  wheu  they  coniitete  for  ix>«!nonii.  Of  Ittte years,  ail  iiup(l« 
presented  for  the  Depsrtmeut  of  I-  ccaj 

received  iu  first  rMuli!!.    Inthegruci.  i  (b«| 

oaadldatea  from  the  £rofs  iIm  Sct^neta  V<jlUuiue*  wv  "itmTWiafiil     Abui»daiil| 
exampleo  might  bo  cited. 

ASchoolof  Diplora-icy  Int..  '     modeled  after  ilrt 

one  lu  Paris  with,  o(  coiir^^e,  m^  i  place  It  iu  i 
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with  the  graiiu  of  oar  government  and  people.  It  would  necessitate  many 
new  text  books  from  the  pens  of  constitational  lawyers,  historians  and 
specialists.  The  old  flies  of  The  Congresaioruil  Btcord,  which  has  been  so 
mneh  ridieoled  by  the  newspapers  for  its  dry  chronicles,  would  have  a  magic 
Tslne  to  compilers  and  deWers. 

A  oertain  American  university  has  lieen  considering  the  advisability  of 
adding  an  eclectic  course  in  diplomacy  to  its  curriculum.  If  this  laudable 
project  is  carried  out,  and  the  instruction  is  safflciently  comprehensive,  the 
result  will  be  good  for  the  university  and  for  the  nation.  But  its  influence 
and  success  must,  of  course,  be  local  and  limited.  International  law  and 
political  economy  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  a  rounded  diplomatic  edu- 
cation. The  average  college  graduate  enters  life  with  a  smattering  of  knowl- 
edge of  these  two  profound  stadiea,  but  there  is  not  one  in  fifty  to  whom 
they  ultimately  prove  of  practical  account. 

A  National  School  of  Diplomacy  in  Washington  would  open  to  bright 
young  men  the  vista  of  a  brilliant  career.  With  such  an  institution  in 
active  existence,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  doling  out  his  patron- 
age, would  know  just  where  to  place  his  baud  upon  a  certain  number  of 
worthy  candidates  for  appointment.  The  project  is  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  principles  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  whose  standard  it  woold  tend  to  ele- 
Tate.  The  government  can  well  afford  to  try  the  experiment,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  women  of  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Association 
will  lend  their  valuable  assistance  to  it. 

Lkon  Mead. 


WAR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thk  newspaper  reporters  who  follow  an  army  or  a  navy  into  action  and 
day  by  day  telegraph  the  happenings  in  the  field,  must  now  be  reckoned 
with  very  seriously  by  those  who  plan  and  attempt  to  carry  out  any  cam- 
paign of  battle. 

The  war  correspondent,  as  such,  first  appeared,  I  believe,  in  the  Crimean 
War ;  though,  to  he  sure,  the  chroniclers  and  reporters  have  been  watchers  of 
all  military  movements  since  very  early  times.  It  has,  however,  only  been 
within  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  war  correspimdent  has  become 
a  recognized  part  of  every  army,  a  part  of  the  impedimenta  which,  at  times, 
mnst  be  very  embarrassing  indee«i  both  to  commanders  and  subordinates. 
In  England,  the  war  correspondent  in  often  rt>garded  as  a  specialist  among 
newspaper  writers,  and  a  man  takes  up  this  branch  of  the  profession  seri- 
ously and  earnestl)',  just  as  a  mc<lical  man  will  devote  most  of  his  time  to 
the  treatment  of  the  eye  or  the  throat.  As  England  always  has  some  kind 
of  a  war  on  her  hands  these  men  have  the  chance  for  tolerably  constant  and 
remunerative  employment.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  receive  retaining  salarieu, 
and  in  between  wars  they  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  service  in  the 
next  campaign. 

These  men  are  the  elect  of  the  profession,  for  they  have  pleasant  and 
profitable  employment,  and  the  satisfaction  also  of  public  recognition  of 
their  work  when  it  is  good,  and  when,  to  do  it,  it  has  been  necessary  to  use 
bfjth  courage  and  enterprise. 

In  America,  it  has  betn  a  generation  since  we  bad  a  war  until  this  little 
conflict  with  Spain.  To  be  sure,  we  have  bod  Indian  fights  now  and  then, 
flghta  in  which  our  soldiers  displayed  military  ardor,  zeal,  endurance  and 
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reflonroef  alnesa.  Bat  noae  of  these  were  on  so  large  ■  ecalp  ibat  they  btl/I 
tb*  public  attention  for  more  than  a  few  days  At  a  time.  Th*  war  e(ia» 
pondent  therefore  in  America  has  never  become  &  profession,  &s  (t  hM  IB 
England,  and  when  wax  was  declared  by  Spain  the  new^spepers  sekctodthb 
man  and  tbat— most  of  tbem  quite  without  experience  of  w&roremUic] 
preparation  for  war— and  sent  them  oft  to  tell  thecountry  what  wrasbappa- 
fog  In  the  campa  )n  Florida  and  in  the  fleets  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  eyei)  of  the  whole  country  were  upon  that  dection.  and  we  w»r«  all 
very  nntamlly  anxious  to  know  what  was  going  on,  and  farther  than  thli 
wi<  wanted  to  know  what  the  nexc,  or  rather  the  first,  m  M  tat. 

These  reporters,  of  course,  were  well  aware  of  this  Irn  ,  «*1 

none  of  them  Is  to  be  blamed  for  trying  to  gratify  this  natural  dcs!n-.  Bttt 
there  are  ways  and  ways  of  doing  things,  and  I  have  do  hesitadon  In  aaytsj 
that  the  New  York  methods  of  gathering  news,  when  iraoHfi/rred  to  m 
in  the  field  or  a  fleet  at  sea,  are  likely  to  do  a  great  deal  of  barm  to  tli 
wbose  operations  are  reported,  and  at  the  same  time  give  vidaable  infor 
tioD  to  the  enemy  against  wbicb  that  ttide  is  operating. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the  authorities  should  reo"_    '  w» 

correspondents,  and  establish  rules  and  regulations  which  ni'  .1  tif 

to  in  letter  and  in  spirit:  and  there  should  be  penalties  for  dCsybtajoace— " 
military  penalties— quick  and  serious. 

It  is  quite  true  It  was  required  in  the  late  war  that  civi liana  who  went 
with  the  army  or  the  navy  should  have  some  sort  of  a  license  granted  by  tba 
War  or  the  Navy  Department.  But  these  privtlegee  were  given,  as  a  inatUf 
of  course,  to  all  who  asked  for  them,  and  there  was  even  lesa  inquiry  as  to  th< 
character  of  sncb  an  applicant  than  there  was  when  a  man  sought  •  i 
position  as  quartermaster,  commissary  or  adjutaut-^eneral.  When  aa  a*- 1 
piring  patriot  desired  to  put  on  the  uniform  of  the  army  and  to  decorate  ld< 
ehuulders  with  the  insignia  of  rank,  he  was  required  to  produce  politloJ  1b 
fluence  SH  an  endorsement  of  his  ability ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  maa  who 
wanted  to  join  the  forces  to  tell  the  world  how  every  thing  was  to  b«  done, 
how  tt  WHS  accomplished  and  bow  it  should  have  been  performed,  no  Inquiry 
WHM  made  as  to  his  physical,  mental  or  moral  fitness— he  waa  taken  along  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  become  a  dangerous  and  embarraaaing  portion  of  tbej 
imptdinteixta. 

The  result  of  this  lack  of  selection  was  that,  when  the  army  was  it 
I'lorlda,  there  were  scores  and  scores  of  the.oe  irre'^ponsible  reportera  al>ou1 
every  camp.    They  nosed  about,  picking  np  every  blesaed  crumb  of  Intelii- 
gcuce  tbey  could  find,  including  tbe  mere  camp  gossip,  and  this  stuff 
sent  off  to  the  newspapers  and  given  the  dignity  of  print.    In  their  de^lnil 
to  give  importance  to  their  reports,  these  soldiers,  who  had  never  been  mj 
action,  were  already  heroes.    Every  one  woe  a  hero.    If  be  lived,  he  was  a' 
hero;  if  he  fell  sick,  he  was  a  stricken  hero ;  if,  alas,  he  died,  he  was  a  mar> 
tyred  hero,  and  so  on  to  tbe  end  of  the  chapter ;  the  reports  having  started^ 
out  in  a  high  and  a  sensational  key,  they  had  to  he  kept  at  that  pitch] 
throughout.  In  all  this  there  was  no  particular  harm,  except  that  the  public 
got  a  trifle  tired  of  it  all.  But  tbe  spirit — the  spirit  of  newspaper  enterprlsej 
"yellow  jonrnallsra  "  enterprise,  no  doubt— was  the  same  in  this  as  It  was  iu' 
more  serious  matters,  where  great  and  lasting  harm  was  done. 

^Vhalever  plans  were  made  at  Woabington  for  going  to  Cnba,  th"^~ 
ere  known  in  very  short  order  at  Madrid  and  Havana.    And  v^ 
le  New  York  papers  printed  all  of  them  in  full,  and  tbe  papers 
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other  parte  of  the  oonntry  as  well.  We  had  a  censor  here  to  prevent 
this,  bat  this  censorship  appears  to  have  been  inefficient.  The  time 
for  starting  to  Cuba,  the  strength  of  the  army  of  invasion,  and  every 
other  particular  were  known  in  Madrid  almost  as  soon  as  in  Tampa, 
from  which  the  expedition  started.  To  be  sure,  they  did  not  know 
in  Madrid  what  a  muddled  mixture  this  army  carried  as  stores,  but  then 
General  Shafter  did  not  know  this  himself— probably  he  does  not  know  it 
yet.  But  if  this  great  source  of  weakness  had  been  known,  the  Spaniards 
would  have  known  it  too.  Indeed,  if  the  several  hundred  war  correspond- 
ents at  Tampa  and  thereabouts  had  been  men  of  trained  experience  tbey 
would  have  known  about  the  supplies  and  discovered  this  weakness  to  the 
world,  the  Spaniards  included.  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow.  one  of  the  few 
writers  who  bad  previously  seen  armies  prepare  for  serious  work,  appears  to 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  in  short  order  that  the  invading  army 
was  most  ill  prepared  for  the  work  that  was  cut  out  to  be  done.  The  rest  of 
them  said  that  Mr.  Bigelow  was  a  slanderer;  some  said  that  he  was  a 
traitor.  And  so  the  merry  war  of  words  from  tills  army  of  reporters  went 
on — the  country  meantime  vexed  with  anxiety  and  suspense. 

Things  were  better  managed  in  the  navy,  for  the  naval  operations  were 
conducted  by  professional  men  who  knew  their  business.  But  even  the 
naval  operations  were  hampered  by  the  newspaper  reporters  and  their  des- 
patch boats.  One  expedition  to  Porto  Rico  was  quite  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  premature  publication  of  the  plan .  At  all  times  the  despatch  boate 
were  in  the  way,  and  it  is  really  wonderful,  considering  the  foolhardiness 
of  some  of  these  small  craft,  that  none  of  them  was  fired  on  and  hurt. 
In  one  instance  the  Associated  Press  boat  led  the  valuable  battleship 
"  Oregon  "  a  chase  of  a  hundred  miles  before  disclosing  its  identity.  When 
the  colors  were  shown,  the  despatch  boat  officers  treated  the  matter  as  a 
great  joke,  and  boasted  of  it  as  a  retaliation  because  fuller  news  of  the 
operations  to  be  made  bad  not  been  disclosed.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  war  correspondents  responsible  for  this  joke 
should  have  been  taken  aboard  the  battleship  and  put  in  irons,  or  even  given 
a  taste  of  the  cat. 

Later,  so  as  to  give  spice  to  their  tales,  these  correspondents  represented 
that  Sampson  was  trying  to  stml  Schley's  glory  for  the  victory  over  Cervera, 
and  tbey  so  inflamed  some  weak  min^x  that  I  actually  heard  Sampson's 
name  hissed  in  a  public  meeting.  This  to  be  sure  wac  not  an  injury  to  the 
public,  bat  it  was  a  public  injury  to  a  man  who  did  a  great  service  to  his 
country. 

Whenever  it  is  suggested  that  the  license  of  the  press  be  curbed,  there  is 
always  a  charge  that  hidden  in  the  suggestion  is  an  attack  on  the  liberty 
■tf  the  pres.s.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  how  this  suggestion  be 
denominated.  In  military  matters  the  laws  that  usually  prevail  are  abro- 
gated and  military  law  is  dominant.  Now  the  war  correspondent  is  not 
known  to  the  military  code.  He  is  a  more  recent  creation,  and  his  evolution 
and  multiplication  in  this  last  war  has  made  of  him  a  serious  menace  to  the 
successful  operations  of  any  military  commander.  I  do  not  propose  to  re- 
strain him  so  much  as  to  regulate  him.  In  his  life  and  in  his  work  he  must 
be  responsible  to  military  authority.  Hitherto,  and  specially  was  this  so 
with  Sbafter's  army,  correspondents  were  given  the  news,  that  is,  the 
authorized  news,  as  a  matter  of  favor.  Some  were  told  fully  what  was 
going  on,  some  were  told  nothing.     Under  the  heterogeneous  conditions 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY. 

BY  THB  HON.  JOUIT  A.  T.  HULL. 


This  Govenunent  is  so  situated  as  to  make  a  large  standing 
army  unnecessary.  The  two  oceans  separate  us  from  the  great 
nations  of  the  world.  •  Canada,  on  our  north,  would  make  a 
good  base  for  England  to  operate  against  us,  but  could  not  as 
an  independent  government  give  us  serious  trouble.  Mexico  and 
other  American  governments  on  our  south  are  so  overshadowed 
by  the  Greater  Republic  as  to  be  no  menace  to  our  security.  Un- 
der less  favorable  circumstances,  this  Government  would  be  com- 
pelled to  maintain  an  army  of  several  hundred  thousand  men, 
as  well  as  keep  a  large  resen'o  ready  for  the  second  fighting  line. 

But  the  fact  that  our  immediate  danger  is  small  is  no  reason 
for  the  entire  indifference  with  which  our  army  has  been  treated 
since  the  close  of  the  Civil  ^yar.  It  costs  very  little  more  to 
have  an  army  organized  properly  to  meet  the  conditions  of  mod- 
em warfare  than  it  does  to  keep  up  an  obsolete  system.  The 
average  American  is  so  full  of  patriotic  pride  that  he  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  condition  which  would  make  the  American  soldier, 
regular  or  volunteer,  inferior  to  any  other  soldier  on  earth.  Our 
wars  in  the  past  have  largely  justified  this  estimate.  But  since 
our  own  Civil  War,  all  armies  have  been  organized  on  a  new  basis. 
When  that  war  was  fought,  we  had  an  organization  equal  to 
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any  that  could  be  brought  against  us — ve  were  on  ui 
ity  with  any  possible  foe.    The  rapid-fire,  long-range  ride 
in  after  our  war  had  been  fought  to  a  successful  conclusion.    With 
new  and  improved  arms,  botJi  artillery  and  musketry,  caine  aj 
change  in  organization.    The  old  single  batt-alion,  witli  chjee  or- 
der formation,  gave  way  in  all  the  armies  of  Europe  to  the  three! 
battalion  and  extended  order  formation.    In  the  Civil  War,  irilli.| 
our  muMle- loading,  short-range  guns,  we  could  get  into  do 
proximity  to  the  enemy  before  being  in  danger;  and  touching  el-J 
bows,  two  ranks  deep,  the  troops  on  either  side  oould  make  *(• 
fective  charge  and  counter  charge.    If  any  army  ahonld  go  inlu] 
action  with  this  old  formation  to-day,  the  loss  of  life  would  be] 
appalling.    An  army  attempting  it  would  be  destroyed  before  it 
could  inflict  any  damage  on  the  opposing  force. 

Before  the  bill  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  array 
was  passed  last  April,  the  United  States  had  by  law,  in  the  ercDtj 
of  our  army's  confronting  an  enemy,  hampered  it  by  an  obso 
lete  organization.    The  War  Department,  wiser  than  Congrvs* 
had  adopted  a  modem  organization  and,  so  far  as  possible,  drilK>i 
our  small  regular  army  in  modern  tactics.    Tliis  was  done  ii 
violation  of  law.    But,  in  case  of  war,  all  regiments  would  hat 
been  organized  in  ten  companies,  single  battalion  formation,  jus 
as  in  the  Civil  War.    When  the  bill  was  first  eubmitteU  early 
April,  1898 — cast  on  the  line  of  the  three  battalion  formation,  but 
giving  only  two  majors  to  an  infantry  regiment,  with  provisiona 
too  economical  for  an  oganization  of  any  great  effcetivenea*— it 
aroused  such  a  storm  of  indignation  in  and  out  of  Congreas  as  U 
cause  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  measure.       \ye  were  thei 
within  a  few  days  of  actual  war,  but  so-called  leaders  in  the  Houi4 
of  Representatives  declared  that  there  would  ho  no  war,  and  that 
if  there  should  be,  we  must  depend  on  the  citizen  soldiery.    Nc 
increase  of  the  army  would  be  tolerated,  and  formation  on  mod- 
em lines  was  impossible  without  increase  or  reduction  of  regi- 
ments.   The  organized  militia  of  the  State?  saw  in  this  moder-] 
ate  measure  an  attempt  to  keep  them  from  active  service,  ana 
brought  all  their  powerful  influence  to  bear  to  prevent  a  proper 
organization  of  the  army.    No  bill  would  have  been  passed  foi 
the  reorganization  of  the  army,  if  we  had  not  had  on  our  statut 
books  a  law  compelling  the  national  militia,  when  called  int( 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  to  be  organiml  and  officered 
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in  the  manner  provided  for  the  regular  army.  When  the  lead- 
ing guardsmen  learned  of  this  law,  they  favored  a  reorganiza- 
tion bill.  The  guard  organization  was  infinitely  better  than  that 
prescribed  for  the  regulars.  But,  as  they  were  anxious  to  retain 
all  the  frills  and  furbelows  of  the  guard  organization,  the  bill 
had  to  provide  for  taking  them  in  as  organizations.  War  had  been 
declared  and  the  necessities  of  the  Government  were  so  urgent 
that  this  provision  was  accepted.  It  has  cost  the  Government 
many  millions  of  dollars,  but  it  has  also  caused  a  general  de- 
sire throughout  the  country  for  a  uniform  organization,  and 
this  will  finally  result  in  good. 

The  experience  of  the  late  war  has  shown  the  bad  effects 
of  drawing  from  civil  life  an  army  for  immediate  service.  The 
placing  of  raw  recruits  in  large  camps  resulted,  as  it  always 
does,  in  sickness  and  discontent.  An  American  is  restive  under 
restraint,  and  reckless  in  his  violation  of  all  rules  of  health.  The 
American  volunteer  in  the  late  war  had  the  same  characteristics 
as  those  of  us  who  served  in  the  Civil  War — impatience  of  re- 
straint and  carelessness  as  to  diet.  If  the  Civil  War  had  only 
lasted  six  months  we  would  have  had  the  same  experience.  It 
takes  time  to  make  a  soldier.  Given  the  best  material  in  the 
world,  it  takes  at  least  six  months  to  develop  the  raw  recruit  into 
the  reliable  soldier.  That  is  the  reason  why  some  of  us  wanted 
a  regular  army  to  take  the  first  fighting  line.  The  volunteers 
would  thus  have  time  to  harden  into  a  capacity  to  endure  fa- 
tigue and  gain  the  habit  of  obedience,  wliich  makes  an  array 
an  effective  fighting  machine. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  subject  by  reading  the 
reports  of  the  generals  in  command  of  the  army  at  different  times, 
and  the  urgent  requests  of  every  Secrotar}'  of  War  for  the  last 
thirty  years  for  some  legislation.  The  Franco-Prussian  War  con- 
clusively proved  that  nations  could  not  go  to  war  on  old  lines, 
Mith  old  organizations.  The  time  for  leisurely  fighting,  when  four 
to  seven  years  might  be  spent  in  determining  which  was  the 
victor,  was  passed  forevor.  A  conflict  between  nations  must  be 
sharp  and  decisive,  frequently  decided  by  one  great  battle.  The 
terribly  destructive  weapons  ut-ed  put  an  end  to  protracted  fight- 
ing. The  old  close  order  formation  gave  way  to  what  is  knovvTi  as 
open  order.  Instead  of  touching  elbows  in  line,  men  are  now 
three  feet  apart,  so  as  to  reduce  the  danger  as  far  as  possible  in 
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action.    This  places  more  men  in  Uie  support,  and  fewer  dfV 
firing  line.    It  necessitates  a  smaller  unit  than  a  ten  compiBJ 
regiment,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  a  larger  number  in  a  com- 
pany efficient.    Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan  urged  a  reoi 
zation  of  the  army,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  to  the  Vi 
States  of  adhering  to  our  old  organization.    Finally,  a  cc 
sion  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  subject  and  report  M 
the  War  Department  and  through  that  to  Congress.     Sherman,^ 
then  commanding  the  army,  had  made  a  full  investigation  of  mod- 
em organization,  and  submitted  the  following: 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMT  OF  THK  UNITED  STAT 

Washlntion,  D.   C.   Seplember.  M7J. 
Sir:    In  compliance  wUh  the  reaolutlon  aJopted  by  the  commission  at  ll«' 
first  session,  August.  1S76.  I  bave  the  honor  to  aubmit  my  individual  vlwr» 
and  opinions  of  the  matter  confided  to  our  action. 

•  •••••• 

Each  regiment  would    •    •    •    contain    for  a  peaoe  establlslunent,  51  •ffl- 
cera  and  '^6  enlisted  men,  asKregating  790;  or  the 

5  reKlmenta  artillery  equal  60  companies  equal  Z70  officers  and  a.( 
10  regiments  of  cavalry  eQuaJ  lliO  companies  equal  MO  ofTlcera  and  7,3 
iO  regiments  of  infantry  equal  240  companies  equal  l.CK«  officers  and  K.^Vl 

Two  asiw 

Aggregating,  officers  and  men.  27,C50. 

To  Increase  to  the  war  standard,  simply  add  to  each  company  1  setvesat," 
1  corporal,  and  50  privates,  which  would  result  as  follows: 

6  regiments  of  artillery  equal    GO  companies  equal     270  officers  and    6.9001 
10  regiments  of  cavalry  equal  120  companies  equal     640  officers  and  I3.r 
80  regiments  of  Infantry  equal  240  companies  equal  1.060  officers  and  37.! 

1,890  47.m 

To  further  increase  for  war  puri^oses,  add  tour  new  comtwnles  to  eMft ' 
battalion,  and  we  have— 

6  regiments  of  artillery  equal  UO  companies  equal  610  officers  and  13,TO0  m*a. 
10  regiments  cavalry  equal  240  companies  equal  1,030  officers  and  S7.«X>  men. 
10  refflmenta  Infantry  equal  480  companies  equal  2,040  officers  and  64.800  men. 

3,S70  96.900 

The  Germans  now  use  companies  as  large  as  250  men,  so  that  &  baluallofl 
of  eight  companies  numbers  3,000  men.    Assuming  that  as  the  noaxlmum. 
win  have — 

5  regiments  equal  15  battalions  of  artillery,  equal H0.( 

10  regiments  squal  30  battalions  of  cavalry,  equal 9)( 

20  regiments  equal  60  battalions  of  infantry,  equal..  1J()',)M 

Making  an  army  of 

on  a  minimum  or  peace  ImwIb  of  27.660.    Thus  an  cfr< 
army  of  over  200,000  can  be  created  promptly  "win 
or  disorder,"    fulfllUng  all   the  <  .►nduii.ns  of   Mr 
principle,  which  he  regarded  n  national  !.■■ 

On  considering  any  paper  t-i  ;i    it   Is  bp  ' 

one-third  are  usually  absent.  :   -  m  l.r^i 

result  of  experience  extending  back  lor  ".■ 
administration  diminish  this  ratio,  while 
tratlon   Increase   it   largely.     The    usuiii 
wounds  and  sickness,  furlouplr^ 
of  punishment,  details  for  cook 
distribution   of  supplies,   detat ' 
points  along  the  routes  of  supply,  etc. 


...  ao.oo» 

^nsanlxed 
^onfuslon 


With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servtini. 
„  W.   -r.   SHBHMAN.   OMftWVL 

Hon.  J.  D.  CAMERON.  — -— 

Secretary  of  War,  and  President  of  the  Commlarton  for  the 

BeorganlzaUon,  etc.,  of  tlie  Army. 
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I  became  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  longer  delay  army  legislation.  I  was  startled  at  the 
indifference  to  the  urgest  solicitations  of  all  our  great  com- 
manders and  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  before  Congress.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  convening  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  the 
War  Department  had  contented  itself  with  recommending  suit- 
able legislation  to  Congress,  and  Congress  had  utterly  ignored 
all  such  recommendations.  Both  were  to  blame,  but  much  the 
greater  share  must  be  laid  on  Congressional  shoulders.  When 
I  resolved  to  take  up  this  subject  actively,  I  found  cordial  co- 
operation in  the  War  Department.  The  present  accomplished 
Adjutant-General  of  the  army  aided  in  every  possible  way  and 
furnished  me  with  valuable  information. 

Encouraged  by  this  hearty  co-operation,  I  formulated  the 
first  bill  on  the  lines  suggested  by  General  Sherman.  It  made 
the  peace  establishment  only  about  30,000  men,  gave  the  three 
battalion  formation  in  time  of  war,  with  only  two  majors.  In 
time  of  peace,  a  regiment  was  to  be  composed  of  only  two  bat- 
talions. The  third  battalion  was  to  be  mustered  out  by  dis- 
charging two  companies  absolutely  and  skeletonizing  the  other 
two.  It  was  a  compromise  measure,  but  an  immense  advance  on 
anything  before  proposed.  It  could  not  pass.  Moderate  in  all 
its  provisions,  it  cut  down  the  number  of  officers,  and  aroused  the 
antagonism  of  every  man  who  hoped  for  a  commission.  The 
size  of  the  company  was  especially  obnoxious.  To  demonstrate 
that  the  proposed  army  organization  was  in  line  with  experience 
in  other  countries,  I  showed  that  the  proposed  provision  was  be- 
low rather  than  above  what  is  required,  as  to  number  of  en- 
listed men  in  a  company,  by  nations  where  the  militar}'  arm  is 
of  supreme  importance. 

The  bill  provided  that  the  President  might  recruit  a  com- 
pany up  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  but  that,  when  a  company 
reached  one  hundred  and  fifty,  it  was  at  its  war  strength  and 
could  be  fully  officered  by  the  addition  of  one  second  lieuten- 
ant and  mounting  the  captain.  On  this  basis  the  regiment  would 
consist  of  eighteen  hundred  men  and  fifty-eight  officers.  This 
was  war  strength.  The  bill  made  no  changes  in  the  peace  estab- 
lishment, except  the  addition  of  twenty-five  majors  for  the  in- 
fantry. In  Austria,  a  regiment  in  time  of  peace  consists  of 
eighty-two  officers  and  two  thousand    four  hundred  and  sixt^- 
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annies,  aad  iBoeaae  their  war  Uwi^th  hj -flw  aiMiliMi  ol 
regiments. 

As  said  in  the  ^*g™»"^  of  tha  aitidi^  wo  do  aot  Bead  a 
laige  regnlar  anay  in  tine  of  peace.  80^  i^fle  piwidipg  for  a 
THT  sli|^t  increase  in  the  da  of  fliB  amy ,  niply  to  maka  po^ 
siUe  the  battalion  aguiiatkm  for  tte  peace  iooli^^  I  iMde 
proTision  tot  a  material  increase  of  Oe  war  footi^  by  eipaadiag 
the  regiment  twm  leas  than  (»e  thouand  men  to  rightwn  hna- 
dred  men.  and  a  possible  thiee  thonsond  men,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Pre^iden:.  In  lixis  I  followed,  in  a  modified  form,  the  orguii- 
zstion  of  :he  German  and  French  armies.  There  is  reiy  little 
di^erenoe  b-etween  thes*  two  counnie;  in  rspecl  to  regimoital 
armj  or^airarion.  Both  hare  the  three  battalions  of  fonr  com- 
panies each.  Germanj.  oa  a  peace  footing,  has  two  more  com-' 
mi5?:o::ed  o*oers  and  Sve  hundred  and  ninety-two  more  men  to 
the  repment  than  France,  but,  on  a  war  bssi&.  France  has  eleven 
more  commissioned  oi^.cers  and  twentj-nine  more  enlisted  men  to 
a  regiment  than  Gerniany.  Thej  are  both  great  militanr  nations 
— armed  camps,  in  fact.  Both  eagerly  and  promptly  adopt  eveiy 
improvement  in  military  organization,  and  seek  in  evenr  way  so 
to  organire  their  anv.ies  as  to  make  them  the  most  effectiTe 
fighting  machines.  Austria  and  Russia  are  equally  alert  to  find 
ont  and  adopt  the  best  methods  of  military  organization,  and  hare 
large  reserves  organirod  into  regiments  which  are  ready  to  be 
called  into  service  on  a  day's  notice.  They  depend  on  these 
reserve  regiments  rather  than  on  expanding  from  within.  Ger- 
many and  France  do  both. 

In  the  United  States^  we  have  not  the  reserve  to  draw  on. 
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So  far  as  the  national  guard  is  concerned,  there  are  almost  as 
many  organizations  as  there  are  States.  There  is  no  uniformity, 
and  therefore  no  good  can  come  to  the  country  from  that  or- 
ganization, as  at  present  constituted.  It  is  purely  the  creation 
of  State  la\rs  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  State.  In  PennsylTania, 
New  York,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  other  States  having  a  well-organ- 
ized guard,  it  answers  admirably  as  a  supplement  to  the  police 
force  of  the  State,  but  that  is  all.  In  the  late  war,  I  think  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  not  twienty-five  per  cent,  of  the  enlisted 
force  of  the  guard  enlisted  as  volunteers.  This  result  follows 
as  a  natural  sequence  to  the  character  of  men  composing  the 
national  guard.  It  is  made  up  largely  of  men  who  can  leave 
their  business  for  a  few  days,  but  who  cannot  leave  for  one  or 
two  years.  When  the  guard  wanted  to  go  into  the  late  war  as 
organizations,  a  large  number  very  properly  withdrew,  and  left 
only  skeletons  of  companies,  which  were  filled  up  with  raw  re- 
cruits before  being  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  not  well  drilled  and  equipped  organizations. 
In  no  sense  would  they  compare  with  the  reserve  organizations 
of  the  militarj'  powers  of  Europe.  Our  experience  in  the  late 
war  demonstrated  that  the  only  trained  soldiers  the  country  could 
rely  on  were  those  of  the  regular  force.  Spain,  fortunately  for 
us,  had  no  military  strength,  and  so  we  were  not  punished  for 
our  long  neglect  of  ordinary  requirements  of  all  rules  of  or- 
fanization.  Even  little  Switzerland  has  a  superior  organizatic.n, 
con.'sisting  of  three  battalions  of  four  companies  each,  with  eighty- 
one  oflicers  and  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  en- 
listed men  for  each  regiment.  I  was  foolish  enough  to  believe 
that  Congress  would  pass  our  first  bill.  It  did  not  add  a  single 
regiment  or  company  to  the  army  on  a  peace  basis,  but  provided 
for  expanding  the  army  "  in  time  of  war  or  after  war  had  been 
declared  by  Congress,"  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
modem  science  of  war.  The  bill  was  unanimously  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  >rilitary  AlTairs.  When  it  was  brought  up  on 
the  floor,  the  storm  broke  and  ignorance  and  prejudice  held  high 
carnival.  The  bill  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  sheer  force 
of  the  lung  power  of  members  who  have  since  confessed  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  subject. 

^V^len  the  third  session  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  convened, 
every  one  recognized  that  some  army  legislation  must  be  had. 
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The  law  enacted  after  war  woa  declaTe<I  prorided  that,  when! 
peace  ahovld  be  proclaimed,  the  regular  army  shoald  be  ininw-| 
Halely  roduced  to  a  force  not  greater  than  twentv--        '       .lud 
ix  liandrcd  and   ten    enlisted   men,   and   the   vol  .  all 

ndraitte<U  shonld  be  mustered  out  at  the  earliest  day  possible. 
The  American  volunteer  enlists  to  fight,  and  becomes  ver>'  re«tiTie 
when  compelled  to  perform  garrison  duty.  Members  of  Congreas  | 
were  being  importuned  to  secure  the  discharge  of  the  volunteon, 
nnd  a  condition  of  utter  demoralization  would  enfue  if  any  at- 
tempt were  made  to  keep  thorn  in  the  service. 

Facing  this  situation.  I  came  to  Washington  before  Congress 
convened,  and,  after  full  conference  with  the  War  V  n  nt, 

the  outlines  of  a  bill  were  agreed  upon.    It  increased  iher 

of  infantry  regiments  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  the  cavalrj*  from 
ten  to  twelve,  abolished  the  rcgimentAl  organization.s  of  heavy 
artillery,  and  created  a  corps  of  artillery,'.  It  left  the  cavalry 
organization  as  we  have  had  it  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
as  all  other  nations  organize  this  branch  of  the  service.  It  in- 
creased the  infantrj'  company  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five  en- 
listed men,  as  a  maximum,  and  provided  about  twenty  thoiuand 
men  for  the  artillery  arm  of  the  service,  only  two  regiments  to 
be  organized  as  field  artillery.  TChe  necessity  of  caring  for  the 
coast-defense  batteries  made  the  increase  of  the  men  for  heavy 
artillery  absolutely  es.'^ential.  The  general  of  the  army  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  December  12^ 
1898,  said: 

"  The  Increase  of  the  fortifications  and  the  great  ^mportanu  of  forlffr- 
Inpr  the  coast  makea  the  neccessltf  for  o  large  increase  of  the  permanel  of  the 
artillery  apparent  to  everyone.  We  have  now  batteries  and  fortiflcAtions 
nnder  construction,  which  will  bo  completed  this  year,  reqalrioir  195  bat- 
teries of  artillery  to  take  care  of  the  eDormonsly  expensive  guns,  martara, 
fortifications,  magazines,  anamnnition,  and  everything  of  that  kind.  When 
the  entire  system  is  completed  it  will  reqalre  363  batteries  for  the 
the  United  States." 


>    WB«n       II 
the  ar-  fl 


The  House  bill  did  not  provide  for  aa  many  men  in 
tillery  as  every  expert  said  would  be  necessary.  We  thought  men 
could  be  arranged  in  smaller  squads  and  thus  care  for  the  guns, 
although  we  did  beUeve  there  should  be  a  large  increase  in  this 
arm  of  the  service.  The  force  of  artillery  authorized  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Spain  was  seven  regiments  of  obotit 
eight  hundred  men  each,  making  about  five  thousand  six  hun- 


a 
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dred  enlisted  men  in  the  artillery.  The  Congress  had  already 
expended  nearly  sixty  millions  o^  dollars  in  coast  defenses  and 
had  neglected  to  provide  men  to  care  for  the  guns.  To  go  on 
expending  vast  sums  to  protect  our  coast  cities  and  make  no  pro- 
visions for  manning  the  batteries,  seemed  to  me  to  be  crim- 
inal negligence.  You  cannot  make  a  modem  artilleryman  in  a 
day  or  a  month.  In  the  Civil  War,  with  our  old  muzzle-loading 
guns,  the  problem  was  simple,  and  a  raw  recruit  soon  learned 
all  there  was  of  it.  But  the  coast  defense  disappearing  gun  is 
quite  a  different  affair.  It  requires  skilled  men  to  operate  a 
battery.  The  range-finder,  electrician  and  even  the  men  who 
handle  the  powder  and  shells  must  be  thoroughly  trained,  to  be 
of  any  use.  We  tried  to  show  that  it  was  cheaper  to  man  the 
guns  than  to  go  on  with  an  inadequate  force.  In  the  report  to 
the  House,  I  used  these  words: 

"  It  is  pertinent,  however,  to  remark  that  according  to  reliable  observa- 
tion the  deterioration  of  electric  machinery  in  our  coast  forts  when  aneared 
for  is  83  per  cent,  per  annnm,  of  other  machinery  20  per  cent,  and  of  suns 
and  carriages  iS  per  cent.  A  battery  of  two  12-inch  gang  complete  with  all 
Its  machinery  costs  9146,000;  if  lucared  for  the  yearly  loss  would  be  about 
$44.00a 

"  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  fact  can  not  be  challenged  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  bill  toaching  the  artillery  arm  are  not  excessive." 

In  the  infantry  arm,  the  only  contest  in  the  committee  was 
as  to  the  size  of  the  company.  One  or  two  members  interested  in 
national  guard  organizations  wanted  a  small  company,  but  the 
committee  wa?  strongly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  company 
could  be  made  as  large  as  one  hundred  and  forty-five  enlisted 
men  and  preserve  the  highest  efficiency.  So  far  as  economy  was 
involved,  there  was  no  contention  that  such  a  company  would 
not  be  more  economical  than  a  smaller  company. 

General  Slilos,  when  before  the  committee  in  April,  1898, 
urged  that  a  company  be  not  loss  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  enlisted  men.  He  modified  this  in  his  testimony,  December 
12,  1898. 

General  Schofield,  in  his  testimony  before  the  committee,  said 

on  this  point: 

"I  would  say,  tbonsh,  in  connection  with  the  strength  of  the  army,  that 
it  would  seem  to  be  wise  to  make  tbe  necessary  increase  by  adding  as  few 
regiments  as  practicable  and  getting  the  necessary  strength  by  giving  very 
large  sixe  if  necessary  to  the  companies,  malcing  the  enlisted  strength  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  officers;  so,  if  the  time  comes,  as  I 
hope  it  may  in  a  very  few  years,  when  a  considerable  reduction  can  be  mad« 
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Id  the  force  now  pfsnmed  to  be  neccswr.  that  it  can  be  done  wlthoat  «aj 
injary  tothemllitarreffectiTenesa,  bf  sixnpiT  discharsing  nnneeeseary  en* 
listed  men.  still  learing  sn  efficient  brganiation  of  SO  or  80or  100  msn  to  the 
compnny. 

"I  woold  not  hesitate,  with  that  in  view  to  make  the  companies  as  large 
as  150  men,  and  I  kaow  from  xaj  own  experience  that  with  snch  officers  as 
are  now  foand  in  the  regular  armr  a  company  of  150  men  can  be  made  more 
elfectire  than  any  new  troops  nnder  new  officers  conid  be  made  in  a  short 
time;  although  troops  organized  as  oar  rolanteers  generally  are,  of  thecharae- 
ter  generally  fonnd  among  them,  would  become  as  good  as  regulars  in  the 
course  ofa  few  years:  but  for  a  long  time  a  company  of  rolanteers  woold  be 
less  efficient  than  a  company  of  150'men  organised  ander  aach  men  aa  now 
exist  in  the  army." 

The  groat  Oj:t  trouble  we  fonnd  in  the  late  war  was  in  the 
staff.  Congress  liad  bot»n  for  voars  gradually  cutting  down  the 
ftafT,  until  we  did  n<n  have  enough  trained  oflficers  to  care  for 
any  increa.<e  in  the  army.  Ail  at  once  our  army  was  expanded 
frf>m  2(i.r>10  to  5(>i»,ii'to  men.  This  required  an  immense  in- 
crease of  ever}-  staff  dopartuicnt.  The  new  officers  had  to  be 
taken  larirvly  from  civil  lifo.  The  regular  army  was  short  of 
officers — many  comjianios  having  been  reduced  by  detail  or  staff 
a.«5ignmont  to  one  commissioned  ofliccr  to  the  company.  This 
great  mass  of  raw  material  could  not  be  made  effective  all  at  once. 
A  man  without  training  ccuild  not  make  a  good  quartermaster  or 
cfimniissar}-  in  a  week.  The  regular  force  worked  day  and  night 
to  supj)Iy  the  army  and  educate  the  new  men.  But  when  men 
and  officers  are  both  inoxperieiued.  trouble  may  be  looked  for. 
This  was  the  case  in  nearly  every  brigade  in  the  anny. 

The  bill,  to  correct  this  evil,  made  substantial  increase  in 
every  staff  department,  and  especially  in  the  quartermaster  and 
commissary  divisions.  After  seven  days'  debate;  and  contention 
in  the  House,  the  bill  passed  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Committee  on  ililitary  Affairs.  If  the  Senate  had  adopted  it 
as  it  passed  the  House,  and  as  it  was  reported  by  Republican 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  ^lilitary  Affairs,  wc  would 
have  had  a  splendid  modern  organization,  providing  for  an  army 
in  time  of  peace  of  about  fifty-one  thoustind  men,  divided  into 
different  arms  of  the  service  as  follows:  Infantry,  about  23,000 
enlisted  men;  cavalry,  9,000  enlisted  men,  and  artillery  about 
19,000  enlisted  men.  Does  any  sane  man  regard  this  as  a  large 
Btanding  army  for  a  nation  of  75,000,000  people? 

On  a  peace  basis,  France  has  1,*000  soldiers  to  63,589  of  popu- 
lation; Qermany  1,000  to  89,300  of  population;  England,  most 
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favored  of  all  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  1,000  to  332,959  of 
population,  while  this  bill  would  have  given  only  1,000  soldiers 
to  1,477,000  of  our  population. 

The  bill  gave  the  President  discretionary  power  between  the 
minimum  of  51,000  enlisted  men  and  a  maximum  of  96,000  en- 
listed men.  This  larger  number  embraced  all  arms  of  the  service, 
including  a  regiment  of  engineers,  the  hospital  and  signal  corps. 
It  gave  a  small  fighting  line  and  the  volunteers  could  be  or- 
ganized and  equipped  to  come  in  as  reserve,  or  second  line^  with- 
out the  confusion  and  suffering  experienced  during  the  past  year. 
The  relative  size  of  the  army  on  a  war  strength  shows  how  moder- 
ate an  increase  was  permitted. 

France  in  war  has  1,000  soldiers  to  15,407  inhabitants;  Ger- 
many in  war  has  1,000  soldiers  to  17,427  inhabitants;  Great 
Britain  in  war  has  1,000  soldiers  to  72,413  inhabitants,  while  un- 
der the  House  bill,  the  United  States  provided  for  only  1,000 
soldiers  to  about  791,000  inhabitants.  Of  course  this  does  not 
take  into  account  the  volunteer.  The  bill  dealt  only  with  the 
regular  establishment,  and  the  above  is  simply  intended  to  show 
how  moderate  was  the  measure.  The  fighting  strength  of  this  na- 
tion will  equal  that  of  any  other  nation  on  earth,  but  it  is  not 
available  without  organization. 

In  the  Senate  Committee  an  unfortunate  situation  developed. 
It  stood  five  Republicans  for  the  House  bill  and  five  Democrats 
against  it.  No  action  could  be  taken.  The  4th  of  March,  when 
the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  must  adjourn  sinB  die,  was  near.  Finally, 
an  agreement  was  reached  by  which  the  Republicans  reported 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Hull  bill "  and  the  Democrats  reported 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Cockrell  bill."  The  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee,  in  his  report  on  the  Hull  bill,  gave  cordial  Jn- 
dorsement  to  the  measure,  saying,  among  other  things : 

**  Assuming?,  for  illastration,  tbat  the  GovemmeDt  will  require  about 
100,000  troops  for  defense  of  the  frontier,  for  coast  defense,  and  to  maintain 
our  authority  in  the  islands  for  whose  good  order  and  government  this 
nation  is  responsible,  together  with  a  reasonable  reserve  force,  the  commit- 
tee l^lieve  the  orKanization  provided  for  in  this  bill  will  make  the  most  effi- 
cient military  organization,  Ht  the  lowest  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  of  any 
proposed." 

"  The  organization  of  the  artillery  provided  for  In  the  bill  changes  It 
from  the  regimental  formation  to  that  of  a  corps  of  artillery.  Let  tt  be 
borne  in  mind  how  complicated  Is  the  artillery  service,  how  many  dliferent 
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kinds  of  guns  it  has  to  serve;  that  in  fntare  it  will  be  charged  witia  the  tor- 
pedo serrice,  and  that  the  nature  of  artillery  service  in  general  will  depend 
entirely  apon  IocaI  conditions — coDdltions  tbat  differ  from  harbor  to  hartxii^ 
and  it  ia  at  once  e>'ident  tliat  an  arbitrary  division  of  the  personnel  tni/i 
regiments  is  inherently  v)cioaa.  The  corps  syMtem,  on  the  other  band,  gim 
the  artillery  the  adapUbility  and  flexibility  that  are  demanded  by  the  orer* 
varying  conditions  of  its  aervlce." 

The  bill  was  taken  up  in  tlie  Senate  and,  if  it  could  hare  b«en 
bronght  to  a  vote,  would  have  passed  by  a  decisive  majority. 
The  Republican  members  of  the  committee  for  two  daya  pre- 
sentdl  an  unbroken  front,  bat  found  the  small  minority  deter- 
mined to  talk  the  session  out  rather  than  pt-nnit  a  vote  on  the 
bill.  Senators,  not  members  of  the  Committee  on  Militarj'  Affairs, 
started  a  compromise.    Senator  Cockrell,  representing  the  minor- 
ity, submitted  what  he  was  willing  to  support,  and,  after  con- 
ference with  the  executive  officers  of  the  Government,  tlie  Sen- 
ate Militarj-  Committee  unanimously  reported  the  Senate  bill. 
The  minority  would  not  agree  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
bill,  as  that  would  throw  the  dilTerence  between  the  two  houses 
into  conference,  and  would  result  in  their  defeat.    The  majority 
of  the  Senate  were  compelled  to  yield.    The  compromise  bill,  as 
reported  to  (he  Senate,  was  a  good  measure  so  far  as  the  ori^aniza- 
tion  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  is  concerned.       It  was  prac- 
tically the  Hull  bill,  except  that  it  fixed  a  minimum  of  enUsled 
men  in  a  company,  and  left  out  all  relating  to  the  maximum  num- 
ber.   It  left  the  number  of  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  the 
same  as  provided  for  in  existing  law,  but  in  the  artillery  it  ad- 
hered to  the  old  fiction  of  a  regimental  organization,  and  added 
two  batteries  to  each  regiment  of  artillery.    It  made  no  changt> 
in  the  regular  statf,  but  continued  a  certain  number  of  the  vol- 
unteer staff  until  July  1st,  1901,    It  fixed  the  maximum  for 
the  army  at  65,000  enlisted  men,  and  authorized  the  enlistment 
of  35,000  volunteers  to  be  organized  into  thirty  regiments  to 
soTve  until  July  1st,  1901.     The  President  had  full  power  to 
appoint  all  officers  of  the  volunteers,  so  that  the  State  officers  had 
no  authority  in  the  premises.    The  bill  autliorized  a  larger  fore*' 
than  the  House  bill  for  immediate  service,  and  after  1901  left 
8  good  line  organization  for  the  army  and  a  permanent  force  of 
about  39,000  men.       If  it  bad  psi'sed  the  Senate  as  reported 
very  little  objection  could  have  been  urged  against  it,  except 
the  provisions  as  to  the  staff,    When  it  was  first  con.sidered  in 
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the  Senate,  Senator  Hawley,  for  the  BepublicanSj  cordially  in- 
dorsed the  measure  and  Senator  Cockrell  declared:  "In  the 
sight  of  God  and  man,  this  is  a  just  bill."  With  both  parties 
for  it,  one  would  have  thought  the  measure  would  have  easy 
sailing.  But  Senator  Gorman  was  not  satisfied,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  Democrats  and  Populists,  he  insisted  on  amend- 
ments which  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  bill  and  made 
it  an  inconsistent  and  contradictory  measure. 

The  provision  that  a  company  should  not  consist  of  less  than 
a  certain  number  was  stricken  out,  and  the  small  minimum  was 
written  into  law  as  the  maximum.  So  we  have,  as  a  maximum 
of  a  cavalry  company,  forty-three  privates,  twenty-two  non-com- 
missioned officers,  cooks,  farriers  and  musicians,  and  three  com- 
missioned officers. 

An  infantry  company  has  foriy-eight  privates,  seventeen  non- 
commissioned officers,  including  cooks  and  musicians,  and  three 
commissioned  officers.  This  is  the  war  strength.  Eegiments 
organized  with  such  companies  would  be  too  absurd  for  China 
to  adopt.  The  bill  gives  to  each  regiment  a  full  band,  and  to 
•each  company  two  musicians.  With  respectably  organized  regi- 
ments, this  would  be  all  right;  but  with  no  men  to  speak  of  on 
the  fighting  line,  it  suggests  the  idea  that  this  Government  here- 
after will  make  war  with  wind  and  attempt  to  gain  victories  with 
noise. 

Section  13  of  the  bill  gives  the  President  the  right  to  raise 
a  regular  army  of  65,000  men.  The  bill  fixes  the  number  of 
regiments,  the  number  of  companies  in  a  regiment,  and  the  exact 
number  of  men  in  a  company.  On  this  basis  the  army  would 
be  39,000.  No  one  contends  that  the  President  can  increase 
the  nimiber  of  regiments,  or  companies;  and  the  law  officers  of 
the  Government  disagree  as  to  his  power  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  company.  The  two  provisions  contradict  each  other.  In 
fixing  the  regimental  organization  it  provides  for  the  three  bat- 
talion plan,  but  the  Gorman  proviso  says:  "  That  each  and  every 
provision  of  this  act  shall  continue  in  force  until  July  1st,  1901; 
and  on  and  after  that  date  all  the  general  staff  and  line  offi- 
cers appointed  to  the  army  under  this  act  shall  be  discharged, 
and  the  numbers  restored  in  each  grade  to  those  existing  at 
the  passage  of  this  act."  This  absolutely  destroys  the  three  bat- 
talion organization. 
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The  act  crwtM  additiofiial  offioen  for  «ifek  inCMiftirj  i«g{^^ 
&^wb:  One  major,  two  captaim^  fonr  fint  IJentenaniB.  TlMie 
■re  all  "f^Eicen  created  by  flus  act"  Ko  ngnlar  anny  oBlcen 
will  want  sndi  places,  as  without  farther  kgialstioii  hf  QaOf 
gnsB  their  aoo^tance  of  a  comminion  woold  mean  rrtiiement 
to  priTate  life  two  years  frran  July  next  The  hOI  was  *t««n<M 
at  the  wiU  of  any  individual  Senator.  It  ii^  in  its  ^m1**«^  gtit^ 
the  wont  kind  of  patchworiL  No  greiAer  eachibition  of  the  power 
of  a  Senator  was  erer  given.  A  veiy  small  minority  of  the 
Senate,  led  fay  one  eqierienced  Senator,  ixxk.  ^  Senate  tiie 
House,  and  tl^e  ExecutiTe  Department  of  the  Govenimeni  fay  the 
throat  and  compelled  the  aoceptanoe  of  a  measure  which  does 
not  meet  the  approTsl  of  any  man  fa™i1iMr  with  ^e  subject 

It  was  not  alone  the  fear  of  an  extra  session  iHiidi  oonqMlkd 
the  acceptance  of  tliis  act  If  Congress  had  been  called  in  extia 
session  by  the  15th  of  March,  who  could  teD  idien  a  lanr  would 
be  passed  ?  The  House  could  act  promptly,  and  in  a  week  send 
the  measure  to  the  Senate.  Under  the  Senate  rules  there  was  no 
certainty  that  it  could  pass  that  body  before  June.  In  the  mean- 
time, peace  declared,  the  regular  army  would  have  been  reduced 
to  26,000,  the  volunteers  dischaiged,  the  Execntive  poweiless  and 
the  nation  disgraced.  We  chose  the  lesser  of  the  evils.  But  I 
hope  the  fight  will  cause  the  country  to  demand  a  chaTigc  in 
the  Senate  rules,  so  thai  s  majoritv  may  have  the  power,  as  it 
new  has  the  right,  to  legislate. 

JoHK  A.  T.  Hull. 
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Obsbbvamt  foreigners  who  visit  usare  apt  to  say  that  this  is 
a  children's  eoimtry;  that  we  pet  and  indulge  our  young  folks 
to  such  a  degree  that  everything  else,  except  business,  is  given  a 
subordinate  place;  and  that  the  children  take  due  advantage  of 
their  opportunity,  ride  over  us  rough-shod,  treat  us  with  scant 
respect,  put  in  their  little  oar  on  all  occasions,  and  habitually 
conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  which  we  seem  to  think  clever 
and  amusing,  but  which,  in  any  other  country  than  this,  would 
bring  down  upon  them  condign  discipline.  These  observant  for- 
eigners point  out  that  we  are  never  tired  of  spending  money  on 
these  children  of  ours;  that  there  are  books  and  periodicals  espe- 
cially for  children,  in  vast  numbers;  that  there  are  no  such  toy- 
ehops  as  in  the  United  States ;  that  our  children  are  dressed  better 
than  others;  that  immense  pains  are  taken  to  provide  amusements 
for  them;  and  that,  finally,  no  other  nation  spends  such  sums 
for  the  private  and  public  education  of  their  children  as  we  do. 

The  number  and  etlicicncy  of  American  public  schools  have 
become  proverbial.  Here,  anybody,  no  matter  how  poor,  can  get 
any  sort  of  education  he  or  she  pleases,  free  of  cost,  save  to  the 
jtublic  purse.  To  this  cause  are  ascribed  American  intelligence  and 
progress,  and  the  triumphant  democracy;  for  the  children  of  rich, 
as  well  as  of  jioor,  parents  are  sent  to  public  schools,  and  learn, 
in  addition  to  other  branches,  the  lessons  of  practical  equality  and 
fraternity.  Of  course,  numbers  of  private  schools  exist  and  are 
prosperous ;  but,  as  a  people,  we  believe  in  bringing  up  our  young 
ones  in  democratic  fashion,  thereby  guarding  against  the  peril  of 
their  acquiring  stuck-up  notions,  and  imbibing  the  pernicious  idea 
that  there  are  such  things  as  social  grades,  classes  and  masses — 
in  a  word,  that  one  person  is  not  just  as  good  as  another.    And 
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AmerieuiB,  mj  fbaK  foiagnei^  are  tccuBtomed  to  instance 
emhient  men  as  ezampileB  of  the  benefit  of  public  gc-hooUng.    Our 
majoxB,  onr  gorenrar^  even  our  Presidenta,  were  pablie  schod 
bojBb    The  AmeriGan  public  sdiool  pute  oat  of  date  £udi  insUta- 
tkau  as  Eton  and  Bogby,  Oifoid  and  Can^idge,  in  EaglBid. 
We  hsTe  our  Beikelqr  achook,  no  doobt;  and  onr  Harrardi^  Take, 
Princetons  and  CoinellSy  for  tboee  iriio  cflx«  for  sacli  things;  W  "> 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  Ajnericana  irho  control  the  d»  < 
tinies  of  the  Comimmvealth,  vent  to  the  public  school,  and  tbegr 
send  their  own  diildren  there.    It  is  the  noranl  timig  in  AmoricL 
Such  is  the  rerdict  of  our  genial  crities,  whu^i  ve  aooepfc  vith  a 
complacent  smile,  and  we  add  to  it»  of  our  own  motion,  ihafroan 
are  the  best  dbildren  in  the  world,  becaaae  tliej  liaTe  the  bat 
fathers  and  mothers. 

PriTatelv,  between  omselTes,  meanwhile,  we  «re  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  tfa«  American  public  sdiools  are  snsoeptibk  of  certain 
minor  improrements.  For  one  thing,  there  axe  not  qnite  ao  manj 
public  schools  as  there  ought  to  be;  cases  are  known,  especially  in 
our  large  cities,  where  children  have  been  crowded  out  for  lads  ci 
seating-room ;  and  the  papers  print  pictures  of  weeping  little  gids 
and  bovs  and  tragic  parents  appealing  fo  justice  and  heaven  at ' 
this  unrighteous  deprivation;  and  indignant  writers  hold  up  to  us 
the  hideous  contrast  between  rooms  full  of  diligent  little  ones,  sit- 
ting in  rows,  with  happy  faces,  studying  their  books  under  the 
benign  eyes  of  incarnate  wisdom  disguised  as  schsol-teachers,  and 
tbe  child  abandoned  to  the  street,  with  its  thieves,  murderers, 
drinking  saloons,  gutters,  sewers  and  general  filth,  vice  and 
diabolism.  Shall  it  be  said  that  such  things  were  tolerated  in  free^ 
ruh  and  progressive  America  ?  Never  I  So  down  we  go  into  our 
pockets,  and  build  nion?  public  schools. 

Agiiin.  it  is  sometimes  intimated  that  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schixtis  an?  not  always  quite  all  they  might  be.  Some  of  them 
K»tray  signs  of  ini\-»nijvtcnce :  more  often,  duties  are  given  to  them 
too  anluous  to  Iv  fully  Jischarirovl  by  any  merely  human  agent; 
occasionally,  they  are  unjust,  or  lose  their  tempers:  now  and  then, 
they  seem  to  neglect  their  little  charges,  but.  for  that  matter,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  man  or  woman,  no  matter  how 
well  equipped,  should  give  personal  attention  to  each  one  of  some 
hundreds  of  children,  or  apportion  to  each  just  the  degree  and 
kind  of  instruction  that  each  needs,  or  do  an}-thing  except  r^^aid 
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the  individQals  in  the  mass,  and  impart  to  them,  in  conventional 
formulas,  such  information  and  guidance  as  the  average  child  is 
supposed  to  require.  The  "  average  child,"  like  the  average  man 
or  woman,  may  be  diiBcult  to  find ;  but  we  are  forced,  from  neces- 
sity, to  assume  its  existence.  The  only  alternative  would  be  to 
provide  so  many  teachers  that  each  particular  child  should  be 
known  to  its  instructor  personally,  and  receive  personal  attention. 
But  this  is  a  counsel  of  perfection  with  a  vengeance.  Even  as  it 
is,  the  complaint  is  heard  that  teachers  are  not  paid  salary  enough 
for  their  work,  while  at  the  same  time  our  school-tax  is  higher 
than  in  any  other  country.  Well,  nothing  in  this  world,  even  in 
the  American  part  of  it,  is  quite  perfect.  We  may  be  well  content 
to  know  that  we  are  nearer  to  perfection  than  others,  and  are 
improving  daily. 

Admitting,  then,  that  our  pubUc  school  system  is  as  near  to  the 
right  thing  as  it  can  be  brought,  let  us  inquire  a  little  more  closely 
into  the  condition  and  character  of  the  product  of  it,  the  American 
public-school  child,  more  particularly  as  it  is  found  in  our  great 
cities.  Of  course,  in  the  last  resort,  the  public  school  is  like  other 
things,  in  so  far  as  that  by  its  fruits  we  shall  know  it.  If  it  be 
so  unexceptionable,  then,  inevitably,  the  child  must  be  unexcep- 
tionable also.  Is  it  so  ?  Let  us  take  a  day  from  our  business,  and 
stroll  about  the  streets,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  schools,  at  recess- 
time,  or  just  after  school  is  out  for  the  day.  At  these  hours  the 
children  fill  the  pavements,  and  arc  conducting  themselves  with 
that  freedom  and  naturalness  proper  to  the  juvenile  human  being 
when  emancipated,  for  a  season,  from  the  restraint  of  the  public- 
schoolroom.  They  shout,  they  run  about,  play  games,  engage  in 
mimic  combats,  indulge  in  lively  dialogue.  If  we  observe  and 
listen,  we  shall  get  clearer  and  more  correct  notions  of  what  they 
n-ally  are  than  by  much  watching  beside  the  teacher's  desk,  or  even 
by  vigils  within  the  privacy  of  the  children's  homes,  where,  also, 
spontaneity  of  speech  and  action  is  under  restraint. 

I  confess  I  would  rather  the  reader  did  this  for  himself  than 
would  I  describe  what,  during  the  past  year  or  so,  I  have  learned 
by  doing  it  here  in  New  York.  I  did  not  have  to  go  out  of  my 
way  to  get  information;  rather,  at  certain  hours,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  retreat  where  the  information  is  not  thrust  upon  one.  It 
is  on  earth  and  in  air,  it  rushes  at  the  ears  and  eyes,  and  permeates 
space  generally.    The  children  are  not  reticent ;  what  is  in  them 
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is  let  forth  with  liberality  and  eiplidtneea.  And  what  li  it  tl 
these  our  children  let  out  ?  The  majori^'  of  tlR^m  are  wcU-dresed 
and  well-conditioned,  their  parents  are  of  the  better  class,  aadj 
evidently  expect  their  offspring  to  take  a  rwspcctable  place  in  th 
community.  WelJ,  we  hear  a?  ihuch  slovenly,  profane,  2-  ' 
times  even  foul,  language  as  might  be  met  with  in  the  ci 
and  we  see  vulgar,  mean,  petty  conduct  enough  to  suit  the  lau- 
guage.  To  look  and  listen,  with  your  eyes  shut,  you  wou'  •  •  ■ 
that  not  the  children  of  our  solid  citizens,  who  must  j 
latry  on  the  business  of  the  Bcpublic,  but  a  lot  of  naughty  littU 
tuiighs  and  hoodlums  were  on  the  rampage.  The  words  ao^ 
phrases  sometimes  used  by  these  small  people  are  really  unpro-j 
ducible  on  respectable  pages,  and  the  tone  in  which  they  are  ot^ 
tered  is  yet  more  significant  than  the  words.  Their  games  are  no 
conducted  on  principles  of  fair-play,  honest  give-and-take;  but  the 
participants  bully  and  take  advantage  of  one  another.  One  almc 
never  sees  a  square  stand-up  fight,  but  the  usage  is  to  hit  in  th< 
back  and  run  away.  In  their  disputes,  they  give  one  another  the  Ut 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  are  neither  shamed  nor  do  they 
to  shame  by  it.  The  little  girls  are  outwardly  more  decent  thai 
the  boys,  but  they  nevertheless  betray  a  certain  vulgarity  which 
not  of  ^ocd  angury  for  their  future.  Their  poor  little  airs  and 
graces,  their  fluent  slang,  their  precocious  flirtations — how  sort 
one  is  to  eoe  them  1  Now,  all  these  children  "know  better."  The 
act  in  this  way  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  they  prefer  to  adoj 
as  models  waifs  of  the  streets  rather  than  respectable  people, 
that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  gay  that  the  whole  school  gravitate 
toward  the  level  of  the  most  disreputable  little  scallawag  in  il 
cr  that  they  can  pick  up  in  the  street  outside.  I  am  not  over 
drawing  the  case;  it  could  not  be  overdrawn — in  print.  And 
when  the  poor  lillle  things  go  home,  they  add  hypocrisy  to  theil 
other  accomplishments,  and  modify  their  speech  and  actions  tx 
suit  the  conception  which  their  parents  have  formed  of  what  the 
children  ought  to  be.  Therefore,  each  parent  believes  that,  how- 
ever bad  other  children  may  be,  his  own  are  all  right ;  and  aince^^ 
according  to  our  Christian  standards,  no  parent  is  concerned  foifl 
the  welfare  of  any  but  his  own  children,  improvement  is  impoa-" 
sible. 

Are  the  children  to  blame?    Certainly  not.     Children  are  inu«i 
tative,  and  it  is  the  foible  of  human  nature,  mature  and  iouQAtur 
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alike,  to  imitate  what  is  evil  rather  than  what  is  good.  It  is  easier 
to  lie  down  than  to  stand  erect,  morally  as  well  as  physically. 
Boys,  if  left  to  themselves,  feel  a  certain  pride  in  being  "  tough;** 
they  think  it  shows  manliness  and  the  superiority  of  age.  The 
point  is,  they  ought  not  to  be  left  to  themselves,  but  the  very  oppo- 
site of  what  unregenerate  nature  suggests  should  be  diligently 
drilled  into  them.  They  should  be  shown,  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, at  all  times,  in  what  true  manliness  consists.  By  whom  should 
this  be  done  ? 

This  essay  is  not  an  indictment  against  our  public  schools. 
They  may  not  be,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  perfect.  The 
principles  on  which  they  are  administered  may  in  some  respects 
be  faulty.  The  means  by  which  those  principles  are  carried  out 
may  be  susceptible  of  improvement.  But,  upon  the  whole,  the 
State  does,  more  or  less  well,  what  it  contracts  to  do.  It  implants 
in  children's  memories  certain  classes  of  facts:  whether  the  facts 
be  wisely  or  foolishly  chosen  is  a  minor  question.  It  teaches  them 
arithmetic  and  geography  and  other  things  of  the  kind ;  it  prepares 
the  child  to  "pass"  certain  examinations.  But,  having  thus  ful- 
filled its  contract,  it  stops,  and  does  no  more.  It  takes  no  cogni- 
zance of  the  children's  minds,  rightly  so  called;  of  their  hearts, 
souls,' moral  and  social  ideals.  Training  in  morals,  decencies,  ele- 
vation of  thought  and  conduct,  cannot  be  administered  to  children 
in  the  mass,  but  must  be  separately  adapted  to  each  individual. 
American  parents  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that,  because  the 
State  instructs  their  children  in  arithmetic  and  geography  and 
the  other  things,  it  must  teach  them  all  the  Christian  and  social 
graces  into  the  bargain.  The  consequence  is  that  the  children 
grow  up  knowing  more  than  the  hoodlums  of  the  slums,  but  know- 
ing, also,  what  the  hoodlums  know,  and,  therefore,  worse  off  than 
if  they  were  ignorant  altogether.  We  already  see  the  effects  of 
this  in  our  national  life.  Public  school  children  become  our 
shopkeepers,  lawyers,  politicians,  contractors,  saloon  men,  bank 
clerks,  brokers,  manufacturers,  millionaires.  They  wear  good 
clothes  and  appear  respectable — are  respectable  in  many  cases. 
But  a  certain,  not  small,  percentage  of  them  are  base  in  character, 
rotten  in  principle,  loving  mean  actions,  pursuing  degraded  am- 
bitions. Our  most  dangerous  criminals  are  not  the  hereditary 
class,  but  graduates  of  our  public  schools.  Most  of  the  men  whose 
careers  disgrace  their  country,  either  in  a  small  or  a  conspicuous 
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wmj,  hmw  been  poblie  sefaool  \oy%.  Moft  of  oar  wmnen  «^  go 
•Etnj  hftte  altended  pnUic  scfaooL  Tfacw  people  are  gnkdoftllj 
giTin^  a  tons  to  the  entire  emnmaiutT;  tbeir  Urodeacy  is  to  up 
the  focndaiitns  of  our  national  booor  and  freedom.  It  b  Tain 
to  oootend  tliat  manr,  even  tbe  majoritj,  of  public  school  ehildmi 
tan  ont  welL  That  may  be  troe;  nmetiawi  it  may  appear  more 
tnie  than  it  15,  for,  »  childrpn  mature,  they  learn  to  corer  up 
Tien  learned  at  Bcbool.  and  wear  an  ootside  of  decency  from  mo- 
tiia  of  prodenoe:  Yet,  the  Tires  may  not  he  eitirpate<l.  The 
frailty,  tbe  defect,  whatever  it  may  be,  remains,  and,  when  the  man 
or  woman  is  brcnight  to  the  test,  it  will  betr  What  are 

we  going  to  do  abant  it?  The  first  thing  ••  ^  to  do  i<  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  pablie  ediool  children  who  go  wrong 
are  not  to  be  charged  against  our  public  school  gystem,  bnt'against 
parental  neglect  and  abandonment.  They  are  the  product  of  edu- 
cation by  the  State,  unsopported  by  training  in  the  family. 

This  essay,  then,  is  not  an  indictment  of  American  public 
schools,  but  of  Amefiean  parents'  neglect  of  their  children.  We 
dii  not  do  onr  daty  by  then.  It  is  too  soft  an  expression  to  say 
that  we  entrasttbem  to  the  State;  we  abandon  them  to  iL  Amer> 
ica  is  the  children's  country,  perhaps;  bat  it  is  so  in  a  sense  lets 
ittering  to  onr  Tanity  than  we  might  wish.  We  pay  for  their 
}k-leaming,  their  amnsementa,  and  their  indulgen  we 

deny  them  what  it  is  our  chief  concern  to  give  them — .  ,         lity 
to  develop  character.     Tet,  it  is  in  order  to  afford  them  that  oppor- 
tunity, or,  we  might  say,  to  compel  them  to  tliai  devel>  >  '  \ai 
we,  as  parents,  exist-     If  we  fail  lo  do  it,  wp  tnijrb: 
parents,  not  exist  at  all. 

We  are  a  busy  pt«ople,  devoto«l  to  liusimss  We  wurk 
jevery  day  to  make  ends  meet,  and.  even  anor  t-nJ?  have  met, 
merally  keep  on  working  from  habit,  or  from  some  rague  form 
>f  ambition  or  another.  We  say  we  are  fond  of  our  children.  We 
are  fond  of  them,  in  a  way — a  selfish  way.  We  see  them  after 
office  hours,  at  meal  times,  on  holidays ;  we  amuse  ourselves  with 
them,  indulge  them,  get  tlicm  to  show  off  a  little,  ask  them  whether 
they  have  been  regular  in  their  school  attendance.  If  they  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  find  them  reasonably  pro* 
ficient  in  their  studies,  we  are  satisfied;  we  discharge  our  souls 
of  further  responsibility.  We  hare  entrusted  them  to  the  State, 
and  the  State  takes  better  care  of  them  than  we  could.     For  which 
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of  us  is  as  wise  as  the  State,  or  has  the  State's  resources?  Have 
we  the  leisure  to  teach  them  arithmetic  and  geography?  Or  are 
^e  competent  to  do  so,  if  the  leisure  were  available?  And  even 
were  this  the  case,  it  is  not  expedient  to  keep  children  too  much 
nt  home;  they  ought  to  go  out  in  the  world,  to  measure  themselves 
against  other  children,  get  knocked  about  a  bit,  and  have  the  non- 
sense taken  out  of  them.  "  Oh,  no !"  we  cry,  waxing  enthusiastic ; 
"  there  is  nothing  like  sending  children  to  the  public  school— -en- 
trusting them  to  the  State !"  In  short,  we  neglect  and  abandon 
them,  just  as  we  neglect  our  civic  duties — ^because  we  imagine  we 
cannot  spare  the  time  to  attend  to  them,  but  must  be  in  our  offices, 
making  money,  or  seeming  to  do  so.  Not  one  man  in  a  hundred, 
to  put  it  very  moderately,  has  any  knowledge  of  how  his  children 
pass  their  hours  out  of  school,  of  what  they  learn  in  those  hours, 
and  of  what  the  consequences  to  them  are. 

The  exceptional  man  does  know.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  man  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  sends  his  little  son  to  public  school,  but 
who  never  lets  go  of  the  child's  hand,  so  to  say.  He  is  one  of  the 
busiest  men  I  know,  working  often  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a 
day ;  but  he  alwa3'8  has  leisure  to  attend  to  that  son  of  his.  To  see 
them  together,  you  would  think  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  attend 
to  his  son.  He  knows  precisely  what  that  child  is  studying  in 
school,  just  what  progress  he  is  making,  who  his  teachers  ace,  with 
what  other  school-children  he  is  intimate,  and  what  his  opinion 
of  them  is.  He  is  aware  of  what  kind  of  thoughts  the  child's  mind 
is  productive  when  the  child  is  not  with  him;  not  what  the  par- 
ticular thoughts  are,  but  their  character  and  quality.  For  this  is 
apparent  not  so  much  in  what  the  child  may  say  or  do  when  they 
are  together,  as  in  his  manner  of  sa3'ing  and  doing,  his  tone,  the 
scenery  of  his  soul.  He  goes  over  his  studies  with  the  boy;  he 
prays  with  him  when  he  goes  to  bed  at  night ;  he  talks  with  him, 
leading  him  on  to  express  opinions,  and  to  consider  those  which 
hi  himself  expresses.  He  never  allows  the  boy  to  see  in  him  any- 
thing which  is  less  than  honorable  and  decent,  or  the  idea  to  enter 
the  child's  mind  that  his  father  can  be  otherwise  than  conscien- 
tious, courageous  and  magnanimous.  The  two  are  friends  and 
mutual  confidants ;  the  boy  knows  that  his  father  is  both  just  and 
kind — that  he  will  always  forgive  the  sinner,  though  never  giving 
quarter  to  the  sin ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  good  or  generous 
deed  or  word  will  always  draw  sunshine  from  his  face,  though 
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seldom  wortb  of  praise  from  his  lipfl.  Withal,  there  is  no  hum- 
Hruni  solemnity  and  formality  in  their  intercourse.  On  thp  con- 
trary, it  is  free,  full  of  humor  and  playful  irony,  nianij  and  cheer- 
ful, but  mutually  respectful.  This  boy  passes  llirough  the  looee- 
t<ingiied  uproar  of  the  streets  unscathed.  His  glance  is  stmight- 
forward,  his  hearing  confident  hut  modest.  He  is  a  boy  to  the  tips 
0*  hia  fingers,  but  you  cannot  talk  with  him  without  feeUng  tliat 
the  soul  of  a  gentleman  is  in  him;  and  a  woman  would  know  in- 
stinctively that  he  would  protect  her,  if  need  were,  to  the  last  atom 
of  his  small  strength.  This  boy,  who  is  no  fancy  picture,  is  far 
from  perfect;  further  yet  from  the  goody-goody,  molly-coddle 
kind.  From  some  points  of  view,  he  seems  all  fault* ;  faults  of 
terajier,  of  pig-headedness,  of  overbearingness,  of  selfishness,  every 
T.ow  and  then,  due  however  to  thoughtlessness,  not  premeditation. 
But  he  is  quick  always  to  make  amends,  and  never  happy  till  he 
has  done  so.  The  faculty  of  dissimulation  is  not  in  him;  you  can 
tell  by  his  face  what  his  mood  is;  there  is  none  of  that  smug,  de- 
mure meekness  or  sanctimoniousness  which  glosses  the  features 
of  the  young  rascals  who  come  into  the  house  fresh  from  the  lies 
and  foulness  outside;  who  sneakingly  avoid  your  eye,  or,  quite  as 
often,  stare  you  out  of  countenance  a.s  they  pour  forth  a  flood  of 
virtuou^  protestations.  No;  the  public  school  has  not  hurt  this 
boy,  and  there  are  many  others  like  him;  but  his  family  has  not 
neglected  liim.  His  family  recognizes  the  nature  of  the  function 
01  the  public  school  and  where  it  stops;  and,  at  that  point,  they 
come  in  and  supply  its  deficiencies. 

As  for  the  others,  nominally  they  have  fathers  and  mothers,  but 
in  reality  they  are  orphans;  they  seem  to  have  homes,  but  their 
true  home  is  the  glitter — for  they  feel  at  home  nowhere  else.  The 
parents  are  to  blame.  Neither  public  nor  private  schools,  nor  any- 
thing else,  can  absolve  parents  from  their  responsibilitiea.  The 
plea  of  lack  of  time  is  a  false  plea;  it  is  not  the  length  of  time 
you  spend  with  your  child  that  counts,  but  the  use  you  put  that 
time  to.  The  discipline,  the  training,  the  inspiration  of  home 
admit  of  no  substitutes;  and  parents  will  observe  that,  if  they  do 
right  by  their  children,  they  will  derive  from  the  latter  quite  as 
much  training  and  enlightenment  as  they  can  impart  f/)  thera. 
While  you  are  building  up  and  polishing  off  your  boy's  character, 
he  is  chastening  yours,  and  keeping  yon  on  the  edge  of  your  raet- 
tle._  You  may  fancy  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  your  boy  to  have  you 
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foi  a  father;  but  it  is  at  least  as  much  a  privilege  to  you  to  have 
him  for  a  son — provided  you  are  a  father  to  him,  and  not  a  mere 
idle  and  vicious  appendage.  And  that  sort  of  appendage  is  pre- 
cisely what  a  large  percentage  of  American  fathers  are.  It  does 
not  mend  matters  to  say  that  you  are  fond  of  your  children,  and, 
in  proof  of  it,  to  paw  them  and  kiss  them,  give  them  toys  and 
candy,  picture  books,  circus  tickets,  skates  and  bicycles ;  or  to  scold 
them  violently  and  unjustly  when  they  happen  to  get  upon  your 
nerves,  or  in  your  way.  An  ape  can  slobber  over  its  offspring,  and 
give  it  nuts  or  cuff  it,  as  whim  may  dictate.  Selfishness  is  at  the 
bottom  of  our  failure  to  give  proper  attention  to  our  children  j  it 
is  selfishness  all  the  way  through.  We  want  the  fun  of  having 
children,  without  incurring  the  liabilities.  We  want  to  have  them 
around  us,  when  we  are  in  the  humor,  and  to  have  them  look  nice, 
and  display  all  suitable  merits  and  accomplishments,  but  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  bothered  with  the  task  of  inculcating  the  same; 
that,  we  devolve  upon  the  public  school.  We  would  not  allow  our 
most  confidential  clerk  to  engineer  a  critical  deal  for  us  in  the 
market  or  on  'Change ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  permitting  a 
school  teacher,  to  us  unknown,  underpaid,  tired  to  death,  averse 
from  her  or  his  occupation  probably,  and  sometimes  incompetent, 
to  determine  the  lines  upon  which  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  with 
his  immortal  soul,  is  to  take  his  departure  in  life;  lines  whose 
direction  and  grading  will  practically  settle  his  future.  The  out- 
come of  the  deal  on  'Change  will  immediately  and  perhaps  vitally 
affect  our  pocket,  but  the  outcome  of  the  boy  will  not  appear  until 
he  is  an  orphan  in  name,  as  he  already  is  in  fact,  and,  meanwhile, 
its  symptoms  are  hidden  from  us  by  the  boy's  own  precocious 
hj'pocrisy  and  our  conniving  blindness.  And  yet,  children  were 
created  to  go  to  heaven,  while  bank-accounts  sometimes  operate 
to  incline  their  owners  toward  another  place. 

This  is  not  a  light  matter,  but  an  important  one,  quite  national 
in  its  scope.  It  becomes  more  menacing  ever}'  year,  because  the 
public  school  child  of  to-day  is  the  parent  of  the  public  school  child 
of  to-morrow,  and  will  do  as  he  has  been  done  by.  Unless  we  mend 
our  ways  betimes,  there  will  Ixj  no  mending  them  at  all.  If  the  chil- 
dren do  not  improve,  they  will  grow  worse.  Let  us  not  forget  that  in 
eld  times  they  used  to  be  much  better  in  this  very  respect;  Amer- 
ican home  life  was  not  splendid  or  sumptuous,  but  it  was  pure  and 
healthy  in  tone,  and  children  were  brought  up  strictly — too  much 
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so,  if  anything— in  fhe  way,  tluy  ihoiild  go.    DImvb  wn  vk  m 
many  public  schools  th^;  ^bb  State  did  sot  take  qmte  io  nmdi 
on  its  shoalders,  and  paxents  took  a  great  deal  moro  on  tiMin. 
If  the  children  of  those  days  went  wrongs  it  waa  not  for  ladi^  not 
of  good  counsel  alone,  but  of  good  example  likoviae.    Amexka  hid 
not  yet  been  dubbed  a  children's  coantiy;  hot  it  ma  a  cmmtiy 
nhere  children  were  faithfolly  and  honoraUy  treated.    Wdl,  the 
laudatot   temporia  aeti  has  his  labor  for  hia  paina.    What  is  to 
come,  is  the  point.    Conceding  whatever  may  be  advaaoed  in  favor 
of  public  schools,  it  is  nevertheless  a  truth  that  the  greater  tiie 
attendance  at  them  becomes,  the  more,  sedhlooa  ahonld  ve  be  to 
counteract  the  evils  incident  to  them— or  to  snppkment  tlie  bene- 
fits, if  it  be  preferable  to  put  it  in  that  way.    All  kinda  of  ehflr 
dren  go  to  them,  and  socidy  is  contagions,  low  society  eqiedaQy. 
The  more  the  State  helps  the  parents,  the  more  ahoold  the  paienti 
help  themselves;  the  more  urgent  becomes  their  reaponaibOiiy. 
The  more  arithmetic  and  geography  the  school  pata  into  tiw 
child's  brain,  the  more  decency  and  honor  should  tiie  paxents  instiD 
into  his  heart.    The  devil  is  always  after  him,  and  can  attack  him 
in  a  thousand  ways;  but  the  angels  can  reach  him  omij  tiuong^ 
his  parents;  or,  at  all  events,  his  parents  have  no  right  to  aaanne' 
the  contrary.    It  is  desirable,  no  doubt,  that  our  children  should 
have  their  schooling ;  but  it  is  a  bitter  necessity  that  we  parents 
should  first  get  ours,  that  we  should  learn  to  realize  what  our 
parental  duties  are,  and  compel  ourselves  to  do  them. 

JULIAK  HaWTHOBNX. 
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BY  TBB  RET.   PBOF.   FRANCIS  BROWN,   D.  D.,  OF  THE    UKIOV 
THEOLOGICAL   SEHINAET,    NEW    TORK 


Orthodoxy  may  be  defined  in  the  abstract  or  in  the  concrete. 
The  former  is  easy,  the  latter  is  difficult.  Orthodoxy  is  right 
thinking,  or,  by  our  usage,  right  thinking  about  religion.  Noth- 
ing could  be  simpler.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  one  on  earth 
knows,  exactly  and  exhaustively,  what  right  thinking  about  re- 
ligon  is.  We  have  some  right  thoughts,  perhaps  many,  but  we 
have  not  all  the  right  thoughts  there  are — ^we  are  ignorant  about 
some  things;  nor  are  all  our  thoughts  probably  right — we  are 
doubtless  mistaken  about  some  things.  If  we  were  exhaustively 
and  exactly  orthodox,  there  would  be  no  religious  truth  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  and  all  our  thoughts  about  religious  things 
would  be  right.  We  sometimes  talk  and  act  as  if  this  were  the 
case.  But  the  case  really  is  that  only  one  Being  is  omniscient 
and  all-wise.  It  is  a  result  of  the  fall  that,  because  we  know  a 
little,  M'C  suppose  wc  know  as  much  as  God  does,  and  so  the  prom- 
ise of  the  serpent  is  fuliilled  in  caricature. 

Although  human  orthodoxy  is  imperfect,  we  are  not  free  from 
the  obligation  to  be  orthodox.  Truth  claims  our  allegiance.  In 
no  department  of  life  docs  inability  to  render  perfect  service  re- 
lease us  from  the  law  of  service.  We  arc  bound  to  be  obedient, 
loving,  faithful.  We  arc  bound  to  be  loyal  to  the  truth,  to  the 
full  extent  of  our  knowledge  and  judgment.  We  are  bound  to  be 
as  orthodox  as  wo  can. 

But  what  shall  be  our  standard?  Amid  our  vacancies  and  un- 
certainties, what  rule  shall  be  applied?  By  some  it  is  thought 
sufficient  to  point  to  the  revelation  of  God.  This  is,  without 
doubt,  indispensable.    God,  in  creation  and  providence,  in  nature 
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and  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  in  His  Written  Word,  in 
the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
soul  of  man  and  in  tlie  organic  life  of  the  Church,  has  msde  and 
makes  revelations  of  truth  without  which  orthodoxy  is  a  f&int  and 
flickering  shadow.  But  before  this  truth  can  be  a  stmidard  of  or- 
thodoxy for  us,  it  must  be  apprehended  by  us.  And  our  ignorance 
and  weakness  ai-e  such  that  we  and  our  neiglibors  apprehend 
things  in  different  and  often  contradictory  fashion.  Then,  since 
truth  cannot  contradict  itself,  either  we  or  our  neighbors  must  be 
wrong  in  these  contradictory  apprehensions  of  truth.  Then  it 
must  be  asked,  which  is  wrong?  We  say  our  neighbors  are.  and 
they  say  we  are,  and  who  shall  decide?  And  what  has  become  of 
our  standard  of  orthodoxy? 

Now,  it  becomes  evident  at  once,  that  it  makes  a  good  deal  of 
difference  within  what  limits  the  standard  is  to  be  apphed.  The 
standard  which  I  am  to  apply  to  my  own  thinking  is  one  matter. 
That  which  I  am  to  enjoin  or  force  upon  my  fellow  may  be  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  Honesty  requires  that  what  I  sincerely  believe  to 
be  true  should  detemiine  ray  approach  to  orthodoxy.  My  indi- 
vidual orthodoxy  is  at  best  defective  and  partial,  but  it  will  be- 
come superficial,  disingenuous  and  illusory  as  well,  the  moment  it 
ceases  to  be  my  own.  In  fact,  any  other  standard  of  my  personal 
orthodoxy  which  I  can  myself  apply,  excepting  personal  appre- 
hension of  revealed  truth,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  I  cannot 
be  loyal  to  any  truth  which  T  do  not  apprehend  as  truth.  I  can- 
not be  really  believing  what  I  do  not  believe. 

But,  while  my  apprehension  of  truth  is  decisive  for  mo,  it  n 
decisive  for  any  other  man.  Every  man  must  apprehend 
truth  for  himself.  Every  man's  standard  must  be  within  liira* 
self.  Only  in  case  all  these  individual  standards  should  agree, 
could  we  make  any  one  of  them  the  universal  standard.  But  thcv 
do  not  agree.     They  differ  widely. 

I  may  be  very  sure  that  I  am  right,  and  that  one  who  dis- 
agrees witii  me  is  wrong.  If  I  did  not  so  believe,  then  there  would 
be  no  real  disagreement.  I  may  argue  and  persuade  to  my  heart's 
content,  in  the  liope  of  bringing  him  to  my  position.  But  I  am  not 
thereby  entitled  to  impose  my  belief  upon  my  opponent,  nor  to 
despise  and  cast  him  out  of  my  circle  because  he  persists  in  differ- 
ing,   lie  would  be  efpially  entitled  to  impos' '  f, 

and  such  a  conflict  of  rights  is  an  absurdity,     i  nt 
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in  our  own  respective  positions,  as  we  may  each  of  ns  be,  it  is  a 
social  duty  that  we  he  modest,  and  each  respect  the  other.  Most 
careful  and  candid  thinkers  who  have  studied  history  learn  the 
habit,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  of  calm  security  in  their 
opinions,  joined  with  an  underlying  recognition  of  the  possibility 
of  their  making  mistakes.  The  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
the  belief  that  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  refer  to  your 
private  judgment  and  your  conscience  as  well  as  to  mine,  and  if 
God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience  then  I  may  not  lord  it  over 
your  conscience  with  my  opinions,  nor  may  you  over  mine. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  individual  standards  of  ortho- 
doxy. Orthodoxy,  however,  has  a  technical  sense.  In  this  sense 
it  refers  to  the  religious  thinking  of  a  corporate  body,  constitut- 
ing the  Church  of  God.  No  one  of  our  existing  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganizations can  claim  to  present  the  standard  of  Church  ortho- 
doxy, any  more  than  any  individual  man  may  render  his  belief 
the  standard  by  which  the  others  shall  be  judged  and  treated. 
Church  orthodoxy  must  be  found  in  that  which  the  Church,  as 
such,  holds  and  is  committed  to,  in  fundamental  and  obviously 
necessary  things,  without  which  the  Church  will  cease  to  be  the 
divinely  instituted  society  on  earth. 

All  ecclesiastical  standards  of  orthodoxy  are  imperfect,  as  in- 
dividual standards  of  orthodoxy  are;  although  since  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwells  in  the  Church  in  a  fuller  measure  than  is  or  can  be 
true  of  any  individual,  or  any  mere  aggregation  of  individuals,  it 
is  less  impertinent  for  the  Church  to  put  forth  a  standard  of 
orthodoxy  than  for  an  individual,  or  a  mere  group  of  individuals, 
to  do  so.  It  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  Church's  history, 
and  it  has  been  verified  times  without  number  in  all  lands,  that 
there  are  certain  facts  of  actual  occurrence,  and  certain  experi- 
ences in  the  soul,  and  certain  expectations  in  regard  to  the  out- 
come, in  and  as  io  which  members  of  the  Christian  Church  sub- 
stantially agree; — the  facts,  be  it  always  observed,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  precise  interpretation  of  the  facts;  the  experi- 
ences, as  distinguished  from  theories  explaining  how  they  became 
possible;  the  expectations,  as  distinguished  from  opinion  about  the 
exact  mode  of  their  fulfilment.  These  are  the  common  property, 
the  common  conviction,  of  the  whole  Church.  Two  remarks  sug- 
gest themselves.  One  is  that  the  ecclesiastical  standard  of  ortho- 
doxy  must  be  valid  for  the  whole  Church,  or  it  is  not  truly  an 
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ecclesiastical  standard;  the  other  is  that  the  standard  of  ortho> 
doxy  on  which  the  whole  Church  agrees  contains  few  articles,  uii 
very  simple  ones. 

Consider,  then,  the  relation  of  orthodoxy  to  our  doctrine  of  the 
Church.     The  Church  is  one.     WTiat  we  call  Churches,  w' 
apply  the  name  to  different  ecclesiastical  bodies,  denomiri...    .... 

communions,  are  not  Churches  in  the  full  sense.  We  cannot  spctk 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Churches,  as  w«  speak  of  tl      ' 

trine  of  the  Church.    In  that  signification  there  are  no  Chu; 

there  is  only  the  Church.  Perhaj)8  it  would  he  better  that  w« 
should  always  use  the  term  "sects,"  ugly  as  it  is,  so  aa  nerer  to 
forget  that  they  are  sects,  sections,  segments,  fractional  parts,  not 
the  whole.  After  all,  the  ugly  name  is  appropriate  for  the  ugly 
thing.  They  are  branches  or  fragments  of  the  Church.  It  tak«a 
them  all  together,  and  doubtless  more,  too,  to  make  the  Churti^ 
which  consists  of  all  those,  throughout  the  world,  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  who  are  joined  to  Christ  the  head  and  become  one  body 
in  Him.  Only  the  Church  in  this  inclusive  and  full  sense  hai 
the  right  to  impose  a  standard  of  orthodoiy.  No  one  branch  or 
fragment  can  lawfully  demand,  in  the  name  of  orthodoxy,  the  •(>• 
ceptance  of  tliat  which  distinguishes  it  from  another  branch  or 
fragment.  Can  the  so-called  llonian  Church,  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  of  God  on  earth,  rightfully  exact  belief  in  transubatantia- 
tion,  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope?  Not  unless  the  Roman 
Church  is  the  whole  Church  of  God  on  earth,  or  unless  there  is  no 
divergence  of  belief  in  other  branches  of  the  Church  on  these 
points.  Can  the  so-called  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  name  of 
the  Church  of  God  on  earth,  rightfully  exact  belief  in  a  particular 
doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  or  a  particular  doctrine  of  tlie  mode 
of  the  atonement,  or  a  particiilar  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Chriit, 
or  a  particular  doctrine  of  the  futiu-e  state,  while  it  at  the  samd 
time  atflrms  that  tliere  are  other  so-called  Churches  of  equal  stand- 
ing and  piety,  which  differ  from  it  on  these  pointa?  No  more  can 
the  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Lutheran,  Kcformed  nor  any 
other  fragment  of  the  Church  make  its  distinctive  tenets  tasta  <i^ 
orthodoxy.  "Wlien  it  does,  it  is  using  the  name  of  the  C  '  of 
Christ,  and  the  divine  authority  committed  to  that  Ci  or 

the  purpose  of  promulgating  and  enforcing  that  which  ihb 
Church  of  Christ  has  never  sanctioned. 
But,  it  will  be  said,  this  takes  away,  at  least  in  large  degree. 
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tbe  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  separate  branches  and  frag- 
ments. Exactly.  It  is  intended  to  do  this.  Branches  ought  not 
to  exist  separately.  Fragments  ought  not  to  exist  at  all.  That 
orthodoxy  is  the  voice  of  the  whole  Church,  and  that  orthodoxy 
ought  to  prevail  in  the  whole  Church,  can  have  meaning  only  for 
those  who  really  believe  that  the  Church  is  one  whole.  And 
since  a  standard  of  orthodoxy  can  be  set  up  only  by  a  visible 
Church,  the  claims  of  orthodoxy  demand  that  the  visible  Church 
be  one  whole.  (Ecumenical  belief  is  the  only  orthodoxy.  Even 
that  is  approximate  only.  The  truly  oecumenical  declaration  of 
belief  has  never  yet  been  framed,  and  the  best  has  been  framed 
by  ignorant  and  fallible  men.  But  the  most  nearly  oecumenical 
creeds — simple  and  brief — are  the  closest  approach  we  have  to  a 
standard  of  orthodoxy.  Orthodoxy,  in  these  short,  simple,  yet 
immeasurably  profound,  historical  and  experimental  creeds,  tes- 
tifies of  Church  Unity  and  demands  it. 

Consider,  next,  the  relation  of  orthodoxy  to  elaborate  systems 
of  doctrine  as  Church  tests.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said 
that  such  systems  cannot  be  cecumenically  imposed.  The  whole 
Church  will  never  unite  in  any  one  of  them.  It  follows,  also,  that 
no  branch  or  fragment  has  a  right  to  impose  any  one  of  them. 
The  moment  it  does  so,  it  is  assuming  to  establish  a  sectional 
standard  of  orthodoxy.  This  it  has  no  authority  to  do.  It  has 
no  authority  at  all  except  what  Christ  has  committed  to  it,  and 
Christ  has  committed  no  authority  to  the  Homan  or  Anglican 
or  Protestant  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian  Church  as  such.  He  has 
committed  authority  to  His  Church;  the  various  parts  share  in 
the  authority,  but  do  not  thereby  gain  independent  authority,  nor 
the  right  to  add  to  the  ecclesiastical  standard  of  orthodoxy  what 
is  peculiar  to  one  or  another  of  them. 

Again,  strict  subscription,  except  for  a  very  small  body  of 
persons,  is  hardly  possible,  and  is  inconsistent  with  growth  in 
knowledge;  loose  subscription  threatens  honesty;  broad  and  yet 
definite  subscription  is  hard  to  secure,  and  when  secured  serves 
only  to  show  the  Heedlessness  of  subscription.  Subscription  to  a 
long  system,  in  any  form,  tortures  sensitive  minds,  and  drives 
away  some  of  the  choicest  of  them.  But  these  objections  are  all 
more  or  less  incidental.  The  fundamental  evil  of  subscription  to 
an  elaborate  creed  is  that  such  subscription  is  always  imposed  by  a 
sect,  and  a  sect  has  no  divine  authority  to  define  orthodozyk 
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I  am  not  raying  that  those  of  us  who  have  eabecribcd  to 
orate  creeds  have  sinned  in  so  doing,  nor  tlmt  those  pcrsone  wW 
asked  us  to  snhscribe  were  sinners  for  asking  na.  I  am  speakiog 
of  the  system,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  wrong  one.;  and,  if  «,  oar 
persona]  responsibility  is  the  greater,  the  less  we  are  willing  to 
ceive  the  wrong  and  to  correct  it.  Great  abases  are  cured  eloirly, 
True,  oecumenical  orthodoxy  demands  that  we,  while  acknov 
ing  all  the  obligations  we  have  assumed,  and  dischargiBg  them  t 
tbe  best  of  our  power,  seek  to  renovate  the  fiirstcm,  to  cure 
abuses,  ond  leave  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  to  the  entire  Ch 

No  doubt,  the  historical  divisions  of  the  Church  hare  been 
means  of  emphasizing  particular  aspects  of  doctrine,  and  securinj 
their  full  develov>ment  and  definition.  Each  one  of  these  divi 
aions  has  some  specific  contribution  to  make  to  the  comprehen- 
sive theology  of  the  future.  Perhaps  these  several  doctrine*' 
could  not  have  been  wrought  out  without  the  sharp  clash  of  mioi 
with  mind.  But,  when  we  consider  the  many  types  of  doctn: 
that  were  harbored  in  the  early  undivided  Church,  and  ■ 
ward  to  the  re-union  of  many  types  in  the  undivided  Chu 
is  to  come,  it  is  impossible  to  hold  any  longer  that  Church  diti- 
BJons  on  the  basis  of  different  types  of  doctrine  an-  *  '  allyl 

justiHable.  It  is  because  we  have  forgotten,  in  some  ni  ,  >s- 

constitutes  the  Church,  and  have  exaggerated  the  importanoe 
particular  phatjes  of  doctrine,  that  our  recognition  of  the  valoi 
of  these  phases  can  lead  us  to  justify  sects.     The  otTice  of  thti 
Bccts  in  holding  up  aspects  of  doctrine  ought  to  be  performed  V 
schools  of  thought,  earnestly  discussing  great  themes  with  eacl 
other,  as  jtarties  in  a  State  debate  great  isam:^ — all   loyal   to 
State,  and  all  with  common  rights  in  it. 

This  does  not  belittle  the  truth  contained   in   the   eLiborat 
creeds,  nor  discredit  theology.     Theology  is  discredited  when  it  i 
set  to  doing  what  it  cannot  do,  and  fails.    Wlien  a  fence  is  nude 
out  of  it,  to  keep  people  away  from  a  Church,  or  fit  office-bearc 
out  of  Church  office,  it  is  discredite*!,  because  that  is  not  what  i 
is  for.    Wlien  it  is  made  to  appear,  what  it  really  is,  the  though 
of  Christly  men  busied  with  the  highest  themes,  and  apprehen 
ing  them  ever  more  and  more,  the  human  mind  will   take  I 
delight  in  it.    Turn  it  into  a  mere  Church  test,  and  the  mind  re- 
volts.   Tlie  ethical  sense  refuses  to  accept  it  as  a  test.     Theology 
has  indeed  grown  in  the  divided  Church.    But  it  would   hate 
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grown  far  more  amply,  normally,  beneficently,  in  a  nnited 
Church.  Truth  does  not  need  either  prizes  or  penalties.  It  is 
better  without  them.  They  tend  to  exaggeration,  repression,  or 
distortion.  Truth  needs  only  freedom.  Abolish  subscription  to 
a  fidl  theological  system  as  a  condition  of  church  membership  or 
office,  and  you  strike  off  the  bonds  of  theology,  and  give  it  free 
wing.    In  liberty  it  will  Jive  and  mature;  in  a  cage  it  pines  away. 

Consider,  finally,  the  relation  of  orthodoxy  to  Church  disci- 
pline. It  results  inevitably  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Church 
discipline  on  the  ground  of  false  doctrine  should  not  be  exercised 
except  when  one  of  the  oecimienical  doctrines  is  rejected  or  as- 
sailed. As  in  the  use  of  subscription,  so  in  that  of  discipline,  the 
fragmentary  or  local  Church  has  authority  only  as  authority  has 
been  given  to  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  by  its  Founder  and  Mas- 
ter. In  view  of  the  confusions  arising  from  our  unhappily  di- 
vided Church  life,  it  is  especially  incumbent  oh  each  part  of  the 
Church  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  discipline  on  doctrinal 
grounds,  and  assure  itself  well  that  it  is  indeed  attempting  to 
vindicate  a  really  orthodox  doctrine,  and  not  simply  one  which  a 
majority  of  its  members  think  important.  A  particular  Church 
has  no  right  to  institute  process  agaiust  a  Christian  man  or  min- 
ister, because  he  holds  or  denies  what  is  not  involved  in  the  stand- 
ard of  orthodoxy  which  the  whole  Church  recognizes. 

We  attempt  to  justify  ourselves,  sometimes,  with  reference  to 
discipline  as  with  reference  to  subscription,  by  saying  that  no  man 
is  forced  to  enter  our  Church,  our  eldership,  our  ministry,  nor 
forced  to  stay  in  when  he  has  once  entered.  But  observe  the  con- 
tradiction. We  assume,  as  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  exclude  from 
Church  fellowship  or  depose  from  Church  office  persons,  in  regard 
to  whom  we  in  the  same  breath  say  that  they  are  good  Christians 
and  competent  officers,  and  that  they  will  find  appropriate  place 
and  useful  work  in  another  branch  of  the  Church.  This  we  have 
no  right  to  do.  We  cannot  lawfully  exclude  from  our  Church,  nor 
from  our  branch  of  the  Church,  any  whom  Christ  recognizes  as  in 
His  Church.  We  cannot  lawfully  remove  from  our  ministry  any 
M'hom  Christ  recognizes  and  places  in  His  ministry. 

A  Church,  let  it  be  repeated  and  emphasized,  is  not  a  club,  nor 
a  political  party,  nor  a  voluntary  association  of  like  minded  per- 
sons. A  Church  is  only  a  branch  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church 
includes  all  those  who  belong  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  has  as  its  lawful 
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office-bearers  all  those  whom  Jesus  Christ  Iiaa  calle<1  and  thioagli 
whonij  in  their  ministry,  He  is  graciously  pleased  to  work. 

Various  puzzling  questions  of  duty  an<l  Inilh  arise,  ouingliij 
our  divisions,  our  elaborate  cretnlB,  our  Bubacription  formula,  vaA ' 
our  defective  understandin^of  wliat  tJie  Church  real!  "'  i\Tiit j 
work  through  thera  patiently  and  slowly.     It  is  a  41  >  Ul 

decided  in  each  individual  case  for  itself,  whotlier,  or  when,  one! 
who  finds  himself  no  longer  in  Uieological  Ith  thoMsl 

whose  creed  he  formerly  accepted,  should  6«'  i^-siastJc 

association — go,  that  is,  into  another  branch  or  fragment  of  Uta| 
Church.     But,  certainly,  no  such  cranch  or  fragment  has 
right  or  authority  to  compel  him  to  go,  if  he  holds  the  a?curaenic 
faith.    Nor  is  condemning  a  man  by  inference  a  tolerable  ej 
cise  of  Church  discipline.     Deductive  logic  is  not  always  a  safi 
guide.     Not  every  man  holds  opinions  which  syllogisms  mightl 
deduce  from  those  he  does  hold.    Wise  thinkers  have  shown  up* 
parent  inconsistencies.    Sometimes,  no  doubt,  these  would  l>e 
moved  if  we  could  discern  the  higher  unity.    Two  opinions  maj 
aeera  divided  by  an  impassable  chasm,  when,  if  we  knew  the  whol< 
field,  we  should  see,  far  back,  the  connecting  path.     It  is  mon-^ 
etrous  to  think  of  casting  out  a  man  for  opinions  he  denies,  sim-^ 
ply  because  you  judge  that  they  ought  logically  to  follow  froi 
opinions  he  affirms.     There  is  no  test  of  orthodoxy  so  good  as 
man's  own,  honest  judgment  of  his  own  bebef.     One    may,    ol 
course,  be  a  liar.    There  is  that  peril  in  all  human  intercoi 
with  human  nature  what  it  is.     But  permanent  falsehood  about 
one's  opinions  is  both  difficult  and  rare.     Wlien  falsehood  abonl 
opinions  is  detected,  then  discipline  has  a  more  serious  task  that 
is  often  imposed  by  heterodoxy,  namely,  that  imposed  by  iramoi 
ality;  we  shall  probably  agree  that  lying  is  iinmorab  and  that  ii 
morality  does  not  belong  within  the  Church.    If,  while  holding 
the  elaborate  creed,  a  man  finds  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  cui 
rent  interpretations  of  that  creed,  it  is  preposterous  to  say  tbat  h« 
on  that  account,  should  go  to  another  branch  of  the  Church.    And 
as  for  attacking  and  seeking  to  drive  out  one  who  avows  accept 
ance  of  the  elaborate  creed,  because  he  holds  some  opinifin 
8  chance  majority,  of  average  knowledge  and  average  i^i 
cannot  reconcile  with  some  clause  of  the  elaborate  Bystena,  th^ 
very  conception  of  it  is  totally  inconsiatent  witli  the  ChriBtian  ides 
of  the  Church  and  the  Church  standard  of  orthodoxy. 
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Heresy-huntera  who  pursue  this  method  are  themselves  the 
heretics,  the  schismatics. 

Orthodoxy  is  not  a  New  Testament  word.  Neither  is  hetero- 
doxy. Heresy  is,  but  it  always  involves  an  ethical  offence — ^it  is 
divisive,  selfish  and  degrading. 

The  time  will  surely  come  when  the  Church  will  agree  with  the 
New  Tratament,  and  call  nothing  heresy  that  is  not  schismatical 
and  immoral ;  just  as  the  time  will  come  when  no  orthodoxy  will  be 
recognized  that  d^es  not  utter  the  harmonious  convictions  of  a 
united  Church,  and  spring  from  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  Ood,  a 
life  abounding  in  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  a  life  that  seeks  chiefly 
that  "end  of  the  commandment"  which  is  "charity,  out  of  a  pure 
heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned." 

Fbanois  Brown. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  CUBA. 

BY   THV   HON.    BOBUHT   F,    FOBTBS. 


The  fate  of  Cuba  and  the  Cabans  lu)  long^  reeti  is  tlie  n^tVl 
of  a  Bmall  cabal  of  mediaral  and  selfish  Btateamen  at  Madrid, 
twnt  only  upon  enriching  the  mother  country,  bat  with  the  peo] 
of  the  United  States,  who  are  to-day  actively  and  impftrtiatly 
cussing  the  future  of  the  island.  The  qu^ion  is  laA  hov  mv4h 
the  United  States  can  make  out  of  Cuba^  but  how  faeit  to  mate  a^ 
prosperous,  peaceful  and  useful  neighbor  of  an  ialand  wifMn 
hundred  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Great  Bepublic.  The : 
of  Cuba  must  disabuse  themselves  of  the  idea  that  the  futnze- 
their  native  land  is  in  the  hands  of  some  one  man  or  any  set 
men.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  committed  to  the  caj¥  of  • ' 
liberty-loving  people,  as  jealous  of  popular  rights  as  those  Cuban 
patriots,  who,  like  Marti  and  Gomez  and  Maeeo  and  Garcia  and 
Quesada,  risked  tlieir  lives  to  make  their  country  free.  That  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  deal  justly  and  fairly  with  the 
people  of  Cuba,  docs  not  admit  of  dojibt,  and  the  closer  the  people 
of  the  two  countries  come  together  on  a  platform  of  mutual  trust 
and  confidence,  the  sooner  a  etable  government  will  be  established. 

It  may  be  well  for  our  Cuban  friends  to  remember,  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  seventy-five  millions  of  the  American  Re- 
public have  themselves  exchanged  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flags 
that  mean  as  much  to  them  as  the  Cuban  flag  to  the  most  patriotic 
Cuban,  and  around  which  cluster  as  tender  memories  as  those 
which  the  flag  of  the  Cuban  Republic  suggests.  The  great  news- 
paper press  of  the  United  States  is  discussing  all  sides  of  the 
Cuban  question  as  intelligently  and  vigorously,  and  as  fairly  and 
honestly  towards  Cuban  interests,  as  it  does  our  own  important 
dom^tic  questions,  and  no  Cuban  need  for  a  moment  fear  thai 
the  conclusions  reached  will  be  other  than  for  the  best  interestt  of 
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all  concerned.  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  military  occupation,  Cuba 
ifl  made  an  independent  republic,  it  will  be  because  the  people  of 
Cuba  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  acting  jointly,  so  decide. 
Ii,  on  the  contrary,  the  future  of  Cuba  shall  lie  in  the  still  greater 
independence  of  American  Statehood,  it  will  be  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries.  There  are  no  other 
possibilities  in  the  final  solution  of  the  political  future  of  Cuba. 

The  more  stable  the  government  of  Cuba,  the  more  certain  will 
be  its  industrial  development.  The  closer  and  stronger  the  ties 
which  bind  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  the  greater  will  be  the 
prosperity  and  the  more  rapid  the  reconstruction  of  the  island. 
To  the  outside  world  Cuba  has  become  part  of  the  United  States. 
To  call  the  present  situation  Military  Protectorate  or  Military 
Occupancy  will  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  Cuba  to-day 
i.s  its  close  alliance  with  the  United  States.  Commercially  and 
industrially  the  two  countries  fit  perfectly  together.  The  products 
of  Cuba  can  all  find  a  market  in  the  United  States,  while  the  needs 
of  Cuba  can  all  be  supplied  by  its  continental  neighbor.  The  Cu- 
brns  have  had  a  taste  of  the  prosperity  which  followed  reciprocal 
commercial  relations  with  the  United  States.  The  golden  possibil- 
ities of  absolutely  free  intercourse  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  must  be  apparent  to  the  more  intelligent  Cubans.  That 
sentiment  for  a  flag  and  a  country  is  natural  and  laudable  cannot 
be  denied;  but  in  the  final  and  mutual  coming  together  of  Cuba 
and  the  United  States,  the  single  star  becomes  not  less  bright  by 
reason  of  association  or  companionship  with  the  other  stars,  to- 
gether making  a  harmonious  whole,  and  representing  all  that  is 
best  and  most  hopef\il  for  mankind. 

A  good  deal  of  honest  and  intelligent  work  has  already  been 
done  by  the  United  States  for  Cuba.  A  new  tariff  has  been  framed 
and  put  in  operation  by  the  War  Department,  aided  by  experienced 
officials  from  the  Treasur}'  Department.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  inaugurated  an  improved  mail  service.  The  telegraph  lines 
aie  rapidly  being  put  in  order.  The  United  States  sanitary  authori- 
ties are  laying  their  plans  for  a  vigorous  campaign  against  epi- 
demic disease  this  summer.  The  Governors  of  cities  are  as  rapidly 
as  possible  cleaning  up  the  streets  and  preparing  plans  for  modem 
sewerage  and  drainage.  Under  the  direction  of  General  Brooke 
and  the  immediate  supervision  of  General  Chaffee,  a  complete 
system  for  policing  the  rural  districts  of  the  island  with  Cuban 
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police  is  in  progress  of  organization.    For  this  purpose  the 
Army  will  be  utilized,  as  far  as  possible.     The  I  'w 

abolished  many  onerous  taxes,  stopped  the  drainu:^ .    \^iMi 

of  the  resources  and  revenues  of  Cuba,  and  has  rigorously  appHed 
nil  available  methods  and  instruments  to  the  building  np  o(  th« 
island  and  to  improving  the  condition  of  the  people.  It  has  en- 
deavored to  establish  the  principle  that  the  island  should  be  gor- 
emod  in  the  interest  of  Cuba,  by  Cubans,  for  the  peo])le  of  Cuba. 

There  still  remains  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do.  The  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  of  the  stronger  civilization  has  been  insierted,  but  I 
time  and  pntiPTiee  and  strength  will  nil  be  required  to  drive  it' 
home.  The  programme  mapped  out  is  a  long  and  expensive  one,  J 
and  more  money  than  is  at  present  in  sight  will  be  required  to  I 
carry  it  through.  The  building  of  public  roads,  the  estabi 
of  public  schoolsj  and  the  inauguration  of  sunitary  work  ;ir 
branches  of  the  civil  government  that  must  be  pressed  fonrardj 
with  all  possible  vigor,  immediatidy  after  the  scheme  for  polirin^j 
Cuba  has  been  completed.  The  importance  of  teaching  English  inj 
all  Cuban  public  schools  must  not  be  overlooked,  bpcause  tl 
Cuban  people  will  never  understand  the  people  of  the  United] 
States  until  they  appreciate  our  institutions.  A  complete  reforroj 
of  the  judiciary  must  follow.  The  laws  relating  to  ownership  and] 
tnmsferof  property  must  be  revived,  eafrgtuird)!  added  to  the  1ai 
relating  to  mortgages,  and  some  of  the  old  customs  repealed.  Sav- 
ings hanks  must  also  be  established,  for  no  people  can  become  por-J 
mancntly  prosperous  where  thrift  is  unknown,  and  where  thejw] 
are  no  opportunities  for  saving  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  popu-j 
lation.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  acting  in  conjunc-j 
tion  with  the  Cuban  people,  has  a  iserions  and  important  work  to] 
ptrform. 

The  Government,  however,  cannot  \ye  depended  upon  to  do  ttj 
all.     The  people  must  get  to  work  agnin  themselves,  and  help 
every  possible  way  in  the  task  of  reconstruction.    To  be  s.u( 
ful,  this  work  should  be  begun  in  the  right  way  from  the  fou»dii'<j 
tion  up,  or  it  will  become  top  Ivnvy,  and  (he  second  condition  of 
the  Cuban  people  will  be  worse  and  more  helpless  than  the  first. 
The  population  must  be  got  to  work  again  in  its  strong  indagtriosv 
and  the  fields  must  be  made  to  yield  in  abundnrfce,  !■  '  *er-| 

prises,  of  which  so  much  is  heard,  nnd  the  success  r-:  .  de-j 

I»ends  so  largely  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  c«n  be  mftde 
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pay.  Sugar,  tobacco,  mining,  agriculture,  timber,  fruit  produc- 
tion and  miscellaneous  industries  are  the  true  sources  of  Cuban 
wealth.  The  industrial  and  commercial  future  of  Cuba  depends 
upon  how  thoroughly  and  how  persistently  these  industries  are 
w^orked,  and  not  upon  distribution  of  foreign  capital  in  enter- 
prises which,  in  the  end,  must  be  fed  by  the  wealth  coming  from 
the  soil.  For  judicious  investment  there  is  opportunity  in  Cuba, 
but  the  scramble  for  franchises  of  various  kinds  has  inflated 
values,  and,  unless  conservatism  prevails,  there  is  danger  of  re- 
peating in  Cuba  some  of  the  follies  with  which  the  New  South  is 
strewn.  The  basic  industries  must  be  vigorously  worked  in  Cuba. 
Unless  this  is  done,  the  writer  sees  only  trouble  and  disaster  ahead. 
To  do  this  successfully,  the  labor  market  must  be  enlarged  by  im- 
migration, and  to  attract  immigration  the  condition  of  the  laborer 
must  be  improved.  Where  is  the  labor  to  build  up  the  wasted 
fields  of  Cuba  to  come  from?  It  is  a  hard  question  to  answer. 
Efforts  are  being  made  by  those  who  best  know  the  needs  of  Cuba 
to  entice  labor  thither.  They  should  be  encouraged,  for,  imless 
more  laborers  can  be  found,  the  return  of  prosperity  will  be  slow 
and  prolonged  over  many  years. 

The  opportunities  for  American  labor  in  Cuba  are  circum- 
scribed. If  the  climate  were  more  temperate  and  the  dangers  of 
disease  less,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  an  influx  of  labor  from 
the  United  States.  Just  as  the  restless  and  hopeful  population  of 
the  Eastern  States  has  migrated  westward,  and  to  some  extent 
southward,  in  our  own  country,  so  it  would  find  its  way  to  Cuba 
if  conditions  allowed  of  extensive  settlement  and  homemaking. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  they  do  not,  and  hence  the  industrial 
rehabilitation  of  Cuba  must  rely  upon  other  sources  than  the 
United  States  for  its  supply  of  labor.  Of  course,  Americans  will 
settle  in  Cuba  and  do  business  in  Cuba,  and  possibly  make  their 
f{.rtunes  in  Cuba.  Xot  in  the  way  they  have  settled  up  our  own 
vast  area  by  purchasing  farms  and  building  homes,  but  in  pro- 
jecting and  pushing  enterprises.  In  Cuba,  sugar  production 
has  become  two  distinct  industries,  one  the  sugar  factory  and  the 
other  the  colonn,  or  cane-raising  farm,  or  estate.  The  central,  or 
sugar  factor)',  often  owns  large  areas  of  land,  but  does  not  depend 
wholly  upon  its  own  acres  for  cane.  Some  factories  depend  more 
largely  upon  the  colona,  or  small  farms  which  supply  the 
cane.    This  cane  the  central  brings  to  the  sugar  house  by  the  aid 
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of  narrow  gauge  railways,  extending  over  the  tvUte  «od  into  ad- 
joining farms.    There  are  opportunities  for  farm  laborers  whoj 
can  withstand  a  tropical  climate,  to  settle  on  emull  area*  of  Und* 
aud  raise  sugar  cane.    Every  possible  encouragement  will  be  giT«D ' 
to  this  class  of  immigrants.    Mr.  J.  White  Todd,  who  lived  iwenu 
years  in  Cuba,  has  informed  the  writer  that  in  hia  opinion  inilas- 
trioiis  immigrants  fn»m  Southern  Italy  and  Southern  Sjiaib  will 
find  ample  opportunities  in  Cuba  to  establish  homes  and  make  i 
profitable  living,  raising  cane  for  the  sugar  factories.    If  * 
willing  to  work,  the  owners  of  the  centrals  or  factories  v>  < 
secure  them  the  land  and  tide  them  over  the  first  crop.    This  class 
of  laborers,  and  the  Canary  Islanders,  arc  the  only  <•       '  '   Iv  loj 
take  up  and  work  small  sugar  farms  in  Cuba.  The  exj'^ 
tofore  with  the  negroes  has  not  been  satisfactory,  though  under 
better  system  of  government  it  may  be  different.     The  *uce« 
of  the  sugar  factory  depends  so  largely  upon  the  available  BUg« 
cane  of  the  district,  that  the  central  is  always  glad  to  aid  a  labor 
likely  to  become  a  thrifty  colono.     In  coffee  and  tobacco  there 
possibilities  on  a  small  scale,  and  also  in  fruit-growing  when  rotd 
and  highways  have  been  Bufficiently  improved  to  get  the  produc 
to  market.    Herein  lies  the  only  feasible  opportunity  for  fn 
American  capitalists  who  desire  to  live  in  a  tropical  cliinBle.     It 
true  that  onlyasmall  portion  of  this  wonderful  island  is  under  coi 
tivation.  In  time  it  might  all  bo  utilized,  the  larger  part,  of  cour 
in  sugai'.    When  Continoulnl  Europe  tires  of  paying  a  bounty  ioi 
producing  sugar,  Cuba  must  take  its  place  as  the  first  sugar-pi 
ducing  country  of  the  world,  a  place  it  never  would  hnve  lust  hi 
it  not  been  for  misgovernmcut,  war  and  failure  to  nroniplly  adopi 
modern  methods  when  beet  sugar  first  became  a  factor  in  th< 
world's  supply. 

The  particular  linos  on  which  the  enterprise,  iDgcnuity  an^ 
capital  of  the  United  States  can  be  utilised  in  Cuba,  will  un4 
dcubtcdly  be  in  the  establishment  of  public  and  semi-public  work 
and  in  the  improvement  of  methods  of  production.  Hen.-  arc  sor 
of  the  enterprises  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  American  and  Engtist 
capitalists: 

a.  Sanitary  Improvements  and  Water  Works. 

b.  Street  Railways  and  Light  Railway  Transportation  in  Si 
burban  Districts. 

c.  Gas  Works  and  Electric  Lighting. 
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d.  Unifying  and  Extension  of  RStfway  System. 

e.  Establishment  of  Better  Facilities  for  Coastwise  Transpor- 
tation. 

f.  Navigation  between  C'uba  and  the  United  States. 

g.  Wharfage,  Lighterage  and  Public  Warehouses. 
h.  Telegraphic  and  Telephone  Services. 

».  Public  Roads  and  Highways. 

j.  Savings  Banks  and  Financial  Institutions  to  aid  commerce 
and  industr}'. 

k.  Places  of  Amusement,  Tropical  Gardens  and  Hotels. 

The  directing  hand  of  American  enterprise  will  be  soon  felt  in 
these  branches  of  modem  endeavor,  and  the  effect  must  be  an  im- 
proved condition  of  life  and  of  morals.  To  make  these  enterprises 
profitable,  however,  the  real  productive  forces  of  the  island  must 
first  be  revived,  and,  if  possible,  increased.  The  strength  of  the 
building  of  our  own  nation  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  productive 
powers  were  developed  first,  and  the  modern  improvements  and 
conveniences  have  been  gradually  coming  along  in  the  proper  or- 
der. Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  for  Cuba  than  a  wild  and 
speculative  plunge  in  the  alwvc  direction,  before  the  real  strength 
of  the  island  is  again  concentrated  and  put  in  vigorous  working 
Older.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  temi)orarily  take  away  the  work- 
ing forces  from  the  land.  In  the  second  place,  these  enterprises 
cannot  be  made  self-sustaining  until  normal  productive  condi- 
tions are  restored.  The  efTecrt,  therefore,  would  be  loss  of  capital 
antl  disappointiiR'nt.  The  objective  and  immediate  point  for  good 
work  should  Ix'  the  land.  If  the  new  industrial  imj>etus  shall  be  in 
this  direction,  the  Cuban  problem  will  be  simplified  and  the  future 
of  C'utia  full  of  promise. 

ROBEBT  P.    PORTKB. 


MEXICAN  HACIENDAS-THE  PEON  SYSTEM. 

BT    PKmoX  A.  DB   ITtTBBIDK. 


The  Mexican  hacienda  or  farm  is  the  most  typical  inBtittttioa 
of  the  New  World.  It  is  the  one  estabUshment  of  Caucaaiaa 
America  that  has  no  prototype,  reflecting,  as  it  does,  tiie  conditioiu 
of  life  that  followed  the  Conquest,  and  having  been  little  affe 
by  the  social  transformations  that  developed  the  American  wor 
of  to-day  out  of  the  world  that  it  was  when,  yet,  ench  Caucani 
inhabitant  of  New  Spain  was  styled  a  Cmquistddor  and  was 
tinguished  from  the  conquered  Aztec  as  ffenfe  de  razon — a  man 
reason. 

The  relations  between  conqueror  and  conquered  became  thJ 
opposite,  however,  of  what  the  conqaest  itself  had  foreshadowed 
that  they  might  he,  for  never  were  circumstances  better  i-  1 , 

to  develop  the  brutal  instincts  of  adventurers  than  were  li 

obtained  in  Mexico  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Bui 
the  humane  influence  of  the  clergy  prevailing,  laws  were  nev< 
more  benign  than  the  ones  enacted  by  the  race  of  Cortez  to  govei 
the  race  of  Montezuma;  and  the  code  that  contains  them  remaii 
a  monument  to  Christian  humanity,  such  as  in  Spanish  Americi 
alone  marks  the  passage  of  European  power  over  a  conqnere< 
land. 

As  to  the  conquered  territory,  its  rjchea  were,  as  they  now  are,! 
in  its  mines  and  its  haciendas.    Around  the  mining  centers,  toM 
sprang  up  that  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  interests  out  of  whicl 
they  grew;  some  of  them  are  among  our  larger  cities.    But  out 
the  farming  interests  grew  the  hacienda,  which  is  the  origin  of  oi 
customs,  the  basis  of  our  society  and,  until  very  recently,  wis 
main  spring  of  our  politics.    And  it  is  to-day,  as  it  has  alw  • 
the  surest  foundation  of  our  wealth.    We  can  compete  \^ 
fanners  of  almost  every  region  of  the  earth.    Our  sngar-cane  anj 
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tobacco  are  equal  to  any  that  grow  on  this  hemisphere;  our  coffee, 
at  different  expositions,  has  been  rated  higher  than  any  of  its  com- 
petitors; our  vanilla,  cocoa  and  other  staples  are  of  the  first  quality. 
Every  fruit  known  to  the  tropics  thrives  in  Mexico.  Our  flora  is 
proportionately  rich;  our  forests  produce  every  variety  of  the 
resins,  barks  and  woods  that  are  used  in  medicine  and  in  the 
arts — our  india-rubber  forests  alone  are  an  item  of  incalcul- 
able wealth;  and  the  products  of  the  colder  climates  thrive  on 
our  table  lands,  though  some  of  them  do  not  attain  there  the  same 
degree  of  perfection  and  abundance  as  in  more  northerly  latitudes. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  natural  advantages,  and  in  the 
absence  of  extensive  commercial  or  industrial  enterprises,  Mexican 
fortunes  were  made  mostly,  and  practically  all  invested,  in  haci- 
endas, the  owners  of  which  constituted,  until  1860,  the  richest 
class  of  men  in  America. 

The  haciendas  that  were  established  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  served,  in  some  measure,  the  same  ends  that  were 
attained  in  Europe  by  the  feudal  castles  of  the  Middle  Ages:  they 
not  only  attached  populations  to  agricultural  districts,  but,  in 
many  instances,  were  the  sole  strong-holds  of  civilization  in  vast, 
sparsely  peopled  regions,  where  they  afforded  the  only  protection 
and  shelter  upon  which  travellers  and  pioneers  could  depend. 
These  conditions  obtain  to-day  in  those  remote  parts  of  the 
country  which,  for  different  reasons,  have  not  yet  benefited  by  the 
enterprise  that,  of  recent  years,  has  begun  a  very  active  develop- 
ment of  Mexican  interests. 

Hacienda  houses,  consequently,  were  built  with  a  view,  not 
only  to  the  accommodation  of  their  future  inmates  and  to  the 
exploitation  of  the  property,  but  to  resistance  to  armed  bands 
against  which  the  government  could  not  be  relied  upon  for 
protection.  They  were  frequently  built,  too,  on  a  scale  of  lavish 
extension.  This  is  tnie  especially  of  the  haciendas  of  the  re- 
ligious Orders,  whose  means,  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  were  ample, 
and,  above  all,  whose  purposes  were  more  varied;  for  the  haciendas 
of  the  clergy,  besides  being  what  other  haciendas  were,  served  as 
outposts  in  the  spiritual  conquest  that  atisimilated  the  Aztec  vassals 
of  the  Catholic  Kings  into  the  grand  fabric  of  the  Spanish  Empire. 

A  sociological  history  of  the  hacienda  in  Mexico  would  be  an 
interesting  and  extensive  work,  and  its  importance  is  an  assurance 
that  it  will  be  written  some  day.    What  has  been  said  above,  how- 
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ever,  conyeyB  a  general  notion  of  fhe  origiii  and.ng^aifiGUiM  d 
haciendas  as  social  factors. 

The  house  of  a  great  hacienda  is  imposiiig  ia  ^peaxmoi^  ob 
account,  usually,  of  its  size  rather  than  of  its  aichiteotnnl  pt^tff- 
tions.    It  is  generally  built  around  a  large  court,  and,  wh^hsr  of 
one  or  two  stories,  conveys  the  impression  of  having  been  ereeted 
solely  with  a  view  to  durability  and  spaciousness.    The  constiw- 
tion  is  invariably  of  stone  or  sun-baked  bricks,  jdaatered  and 
painted,  and,  in  most  cases,  presents  an  evoi  elevation,  brokm 
only  by  grated  windows,  a  parte  coehire  and  loop-holea  for  mni- 
ketry.     This  structure  contains  the  offices,  apartments  for  the 
owner,  for  the  two  or  three  principal  employees  and  tJieir  funiliei  • 
and  for  the  servants,  store-rooms,  stables  for  saddle  and  for  car- 
riage horses,  carriage  space,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  spare 
rooms,  according  to  circumstances.   Conveniently  oitnated  in  rela> 
tion  to  the  main  building,  are  the  habitations  of  employoos,  the 
huts  of  the  peons^  some  times  iha  poaada  or  inn,  for  the  aooommo- 
dation  of  travellers,  the  church  (which  usually  is  a  pntentioiii 
structure),  the  store,  where  eveiy  commodity  of  peasant  life  is 
for  sale,  the  vast  stables  for  horses,  mules  and  ox^i,  store-houses 
for  the  produce  of  the  hacienda,  and  others  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments, the  wheelwright,   blacksmith  and  .carpenter  plants,  the 
saddler's  and  cobbler's  shops,  the  loom,  the  bakery — in  sum,  all  the 
attributes  of  a  village,  which  an  hacienda  of  this  class  is,  practi- 
cally, having  a  population  of  from  five  to  fifteen  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  since  the  hacienda  is  a  singular 
exponent  of  conservatism,  it  is,  in  any  sense,  a  factor  of  retrogres- 
sion or  of  stagnation.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  haciendas  are  in 
line  with  the  scientific  progress  of  the  day,  and  in  advance  of  the 
average  towns  in  the  trades  and  in  mechanical  establishments.  It 
is  in  the  rules  that  govern  its  community  that  the  hacienda  is 
conservative — and  happily  so;  for  those  rules  constitute  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  solution  of  the  labor  question  that  our  times 
afford,  whilst  by  them  the  racial  question  is  eliminated  from  the 
problems  of  life. 

I  have  read  a  good  deal  that  is  erroneous,  in  the  writings  of 
English-speaking  travellers,  concerning  the  peon  system.  It  may 
as  well  be  said  that  a  peon  is  a  day-laborer — not  necessarily  a  field 
hand;  but,  taking  the  word  in  the  latter  restricted  sense,  the  peon- 
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system  is  the  only  one  in  force,  on  this  continent,  that  regulates 
the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  to  the  satisfaction  of  both. 
It  does  not  obtain  throughoxit  the  whole  of  Mexico  with  unvaried 
details;  what  I  say  concerning  it  applies  to  the  middle  belt  of 
Mexican  States,  as  distinguished  from  the  ones  bordering  on  our 
northern  frontier  and  from  that  portion  of  the  country  known  as 
Tierra  Caliente.  But  variations  in  the  peon  system  are  not 
material  in  those  different  sections,  except  in  so  far  as  the  diversity 
of  climate  and  of  agricultural  products  implies  a  corresponding 
diversity  in  labor  and  in  the  exigencies  of  life.  The  greater  or 
less  abundance  of,  field  hands,  also,  affects  the  system  in  question. 
In  fact,  each  of  the  larger  haciendas  has  its  own  unwritten  consti- 
tution originating  in  its  own  special  circumstances  as  well  as  in 
national  or  in  regional  ones,  and  dating  back,  as  a  rule,  from  one 
to  three  centuries;  because  few  of  these  haciendas  are  of  recent 
establishment.  They  may  have  been  transformed  in  different  ways, 
but  their  foundation  is  older,  in  most  cases,  than  the  century;  and 
their  traditional  continuity  is  ensured  by  peon  families  and  others 
that,  in  each  case,  are  identified,  by  birth  or  by  marriage,  with 
the  hacienda. 

The  peon,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  of  the  Indian  or  mixed 
races.  He  is  bound  by  debt  to  the  hacienda  on  which  he  works, 
and,  regardless  of  color,  he  may  rise,  along  the  scale  of  promotion, 
to  the  liighfst  employments  on  the  place. 

The  indebtedness  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is 
one  of  the  essential  features  of  the  peon  system,  and  is  contracted 
by  peons,  either  directly  or  by  voluntary  inheritance.  In  the  for- 
mer ease,  a  peon  seekin<r  employment  presents  himself  to  the 
.Administrator — by  whicli  title  the  manager  of  an  haeicnda  is 
known — and  a.^ks  for  an  emjatuhe,  that  is,  a  retainer,  the  amount 
of  which,  as  a  rule,  varies  between  ten  and  thirty  dollars.  If  the 
apj)!ieant  bo  acceptable,  the  retainer  is  ])aiil.  and  the  ])eon  becomes 
part  and  j)arcel  of  the  establishment.  If  he  happens  to  be  indebted 
to  another  hacienda  and,  for  his  own  reasons,  is  changing  employ- 
ers, his  debt  being  a  recommendation,  larger  amounts  than  those 
named  will  be  advanced  to  buy  the  debt  and  allow  the  peon  a  cash 
margin.  His  contract  obliges  him  to  work  for  the  hacienda  until 
his  debt  is  cancelled.  On  the  other  hand,  his  prerogatives  are  such 
as  no  other  laborer  in  the  world  enjoys.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
tacitly  understood  that,  while  the  peon  remains  in  the  employ  of 
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tbe  hacienda,  his  debt  will  not  be  cancelled,  but,  on  the  cnDtnir, 
that  it  will  be  increased,  until,  if  ever,  his  children  are  pleased  to  i 
assume  it,  or  death  or  old  age  lA-ipea  it  out.    The  debt  maiy  not  be 
sold,  without  his  consent,  except  to  a  new  owner  of  the  hacienda 
The  peon  ia  free,  however,  to  change  creditors  at  will.    Only  a  jwit 
Ipf  hiB  earned  wages  may  be  applied,  each  week,  to  hie  debt.    Each 
reek,  he  receives  rations,  sufTieient  for  his  maintenance  and  for' 
that  of  his  family.    Each  year,  he  and  his  family  receive  an  amplr| 
Bupply  of  clolliing.    Medical  services  are  furnished  them,  free  of ' 
expense,  and  the  sums  of  mnney  that  thfty  may  require  for  baj)', 
fiams,  confirmations,  marriages  or  burials  are  advanced  to  them.  | 
regardlejjs  of  the  balance  that  the  penri's  account  may  show  against  j 
him.    Haciendas,  such  as  are  described  in  this  paper,  have  schools  j 
to  which  the  peon  may — and,  often,  nnist — send  his  children.    He ' 
is  furnished  space,  of  course,  and  material  for  the  construction  of] 
his  hut,  and  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  a  fair  measure  of  ground,! 
which  he  cultivates  for  his  own  benefit,  with  the  hacienda's  stock,] 
implements  and  seed.    Finally,  there  are  two  days  in  the  year  on] 
each  of  which  the  peon  receives  extra  wages  amounting  to  sereralj 
dollars.    And  when,  thmugh  age  or  accident,  tiie  peon  is  no  longer] 
able  to  work,  he  becomes  a  charge  of  the  hacienda. 

One  of  these  establishments,  in  the  State  of  Puebia,  in  1887, 
furnished  data  that  throw  light  upon  the  points  in  question.    Thoj 
number  of  the  hacienda's  inhabitants  (men,  women,  and  children) 
was  about  sixteen  hundred,  and  their  aggregate  indebtedness  to  the] 
owner  amounted  to  a  sum  of  more  than  twenty-six  thou.iand  dol-J 
hirs,  of  which  one  peon  alone  owed  fifteen  huudrc<l.    Several  of  thej 
j)eona  were  free  of  debt,  and  a  few  of  them  were  tlie  hacienda'd 
creditors.    As  the  women  and  children  were  not  considered  in  lh.i| 
financial  figures,  the  sjime  showed  an  average  indebtedTn-<  "f  ■^^^ 
seventy  dollars  per  peon. 

The  women  are  very  industrious,  and,  though  not  oalltd  upoui 
by  the  Imcienda  to  do  field  work,  never  fail  to  help  the  men  inj 
tasks  from  which  their  sex  does  not  debar  them.    Thftir  names  do 
not  figure  on  hacienda  rolls,  their  earnings  and  expenses  being] 
entered  on  the  accounts  of  the  men  of  their  families.    In  tho^hnr- 
vest  season,  for  instance,  it  frequently  happens,  at  the  end  of  eacfc 
day,  when  the  amount  of  a  peon's  work  is  noted,  that  he  is  credited] 
with  two,  three  or  more  days'  cxtrn  w^nV  flmt  lias  been  no.-rirn- 
plished  by  the  women  of  his  family. 
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On  the  whole,  a  peon's  treatment  by  his  white  employer  and 
officers  is  fair;  whilst  the  hacienda  employee  of  his  own  race  is 
less  considerate.  He  is  intelligent,  and  is  gifted,  to  a  proverb, 
with  physical  endurance.  He  is  influenced  by  habits  and  traditions 
inherited  from  his  early  Christian,  and  earlier  pagan,  fathers,  and 
his  life  is  so  judiciously  planned  by  the  system  that  governs  it 
that  he  can  scarcely  make  it  an  unhappy  one. 

There,  then,  is  a  numerous  class  of  human  beings  who  are  born, 
not  only  in  poverty,  but  in  debt,  and  heirs,  by  natural  law,  to  all 
the  misery  of  the  proletariat — ^to  which  they  would  be  a  prey,  if 
the  peon  system  were  not  there  to  solve  their  problem  of  life.  As 
it  is,  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  the  peon  will  never  lack  food, 
raiment  or  shelter.  His  wife  and  his  children  will  never  know  the 
pinch  of  hunger.  If  he  has  the  capacity  to  rise  above  his  class,  the 
hacienda  will  afford  him  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  If  he  goes 
through  life  an  insolvent  debtor,  still  at  the  hacienda  he  will  have 
an  open  credit,  and,  not  only  his  needs,  but,  in  a  measure,  his  lim- 
ited appetite  for  the  superfluous  will  be  satisfied.  In  a  word,  he 
will  be  above  the  proletariat,  and  that  through  no  charity  of  his 
employer;  for  all  that  is  done  in  his  interest  is  his  due. 

The  peon  system  affords  the  farmer  proportionate  advantages. 
It  is  less  expensive  than  others — so  much  so  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, peon  labor  competes  successfully  with  machinery.  The 
prerogatives  and  perquisites  that  it  secures  to  the  field  hands  could 
not  be  replaced  by  increased  wages  of  reasonable  amounts;  hence, 
the  owner  secures  greater  satisfaction  among  his  laborers,  by  this 
system,  than  he  would  by  others  that  demand  larger  pecuniary  dis- 
bursements. Then,  the  laborer  becomes  identified  with  the  haci- 
enda. It  is  his  home,  and  he  takes  a  natural  interest  in  its  welfare; 
whilst  his  relations  with  the  owner  are  such  as  to  preclude  the 
antagonism  that  so  often  redounds  to  the  detriment  of  both  em- 
ployer and  employee. 

This  solution  of  the  labor  question  is  due  to  the  clergy  of  the 
early  Mexican  church,  who,  perhaps,  did  not  conceive  the  peon 
system,  as  such,  but  whose  humanitarian  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Aztec  race  constituted  one  of  the  forces  of  which  the  system  in 
question  is  a  resultant.  It  perhaps  presents  imperfections,  but  im- 
provement may  be  sought  in  keeping  with  its  principles ;  for  it  is 
an  excellent  general  formula  that  has  stood  long  and  varied  tests, 
with  the  result  that  Mexican  haciendas  collect  an  indigent  popn- 
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Intion  into  comrtiuniiies  that  know  no  w»nt^  vl 

the  most  rerannt'rative  safe  investment  to  he  foonti  w  iiu^  (i-m! 

epherc. 

Our  commercial  iBolation  in  \>a&i  yuare  expUiius  better  thin  i 
other  cause,  ]M?rha|>».  thr  ilisproportion  th.if  '  ' 

trifirkt't  value  of  iuicionilas  and  th'.'ir  prrvii'  . 

though  the  ratio  tliiis  effected  is  being  reduced  graduallv  to  Domuij 
stnndarrl*,  tlie  ellpct  of  pro-existing  coin'  '  '  ' 

market  for  Mexican  rural  property,     i 
in  groat  measure,  to  the  fact  that  foreign  capital  has  »oi 
Mexico^  cnipln\Tuents  similar  to  those  which  arc-  ' 

the  countries  from  which  tt  has  Inion  impnrleil,  f'       ^ 
as  a  rule,  b<.'ing  uninformed  as  to  our  agricultural  advanti 

It  would  he  difficult  to  fomiuhito  thes<^!  advantrj/ 
applicable  to  our  lands,  in  general,  otherwise  than  \\ 
-they  are  perhaps  unrivalled,  and  certainly,  unexcelled.    A  inaaii>| 
tainous  country  in  the  region  of  a  tropic  necessarily  presentji  lh< 
moftt  varied  a^'icultural  features  within  limited  areas  of  iis  nir* 
face.    This  fact  is  strikingly  manifested  in  that  zone  of  Mexican 
territory  that  lies  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  tlie  eeren- 
tcenth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  it  has  an  extreme  expres- 
sion in  districts  that  are  contiguous  to  the  Peak  of  Onssaha,  whei 
within  a  radius  of  fifteen  mill's,  there  are  lands  tliat  produce  ver 
nearly  every  agricultural  staple  of  North  America — ranging  from 
cofTee  and  other  tropical  products  to  root-grass,  which,  amor 
plants  of  known  usefulness,  is  the  one  that  thrives  nearest  to  tht 
limit  of  vegetation.    In  regions  such  a?  the  one  in  «iuc6tion,  tAb 
tive  altitude,  of  course,  is  the  most  important  agricultural  facte 
but  there  are  many  other  circumstances  that  do  not  prevail  else-' 
where  and  that  exercise  decisive  influence  on  agricultural  mat* 
tere,  producing,  in  this  sense,  material  ditferences  between  lands 
of  the  same  altitude,  latitude  and  geological  formation. 

The  financial  feature  of  haciendas  i^  subject,  however,  to  !e« 
variation,  within  any  one  of  the  three  climatic  divisions  of  oi 
tin-itory,  namely,  the  "  Cold,"  the  "  Temperate  "  and  the  "  Hot  1 
countries;  but,  among  haciendas  of  dilTorent  climates,  there  ia 
difference  in  the  profits  derived  from  them  that  is  greatly  in  farof 
of  properties  in  the  warmer  country.  The  conservative  rule  foi 
valuation  of  haciendas,  in  general,  is  that  they  should  pay  fc 
theraselveB  in  five  years,  if  the  income  derived  from  them  hi 
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placed,  at  compound  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  during  that  time; 
or,  in  the  concrete,  that  an  hacienda  which  yields  an  average  in- 
come of,  for  example,  fifty  thousand  dollars  each  year,  has  a  mar- 
ket value  of  a  little  more  than  $280,000 — to  which  must  be  added 
the  peon  debt,  the  cost  of  agricultural  implements,  and  other 
amounts  aggregating,  in  all,  a  capital  upon  which  the  hacienda 
will  pay  a  yearly  interest  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent.    Such 
was,  at  least,  the  standard,  until  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  doubt  that 
it  has  been  materially  modified.    It  does  not  convey  an  idea,  how- 
ever, of  the  more  profitable  rural  investments  that  have  been 
made,  of  late  years,  in  Mexico,  especially  in  plantations  of  co£Eee. 
It  is  probable  that  few,  if  any,  of  these  properties  yield,  at  the 
present  time,  a  yearly  income  of  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  for  which  they  could  have  been  purchased  in  1892;  whilst 
a  majority  of  those  that  were  established  during  the  "coffee 
boom  ",  five  or  six  years  ago,  pay  now  an  annual  interest  of  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  sum  of  their  cost. 
Of  the  haciendas  of  the  cold  climate,  those  devoted  to  the 
maguey  (American  agave)  are  said  to  be  the  best.    They  present 
the  unique  feature,  at  least,  of  their  income  being  a  daily  one; 
whilst  their  specialty  is  but  little  affected  by  climatic  irreg^ari- 
ties.    Tht  maguey,  among  species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is 
second  to  the  bamboo  in  varied  usefulness;  its  staples,  however, 
are  pulque,  another  alcoholic  beverage,  known  as  Tequila,  and 
a  very  strong  though  coarse  fiber  called  istle.    Henequin,  also,  is 
the  fiber  of  a  species  of  the  maguey.    The  species  of  agave  that 
produces  pulque — which  is  the  fermented  sap  of  the  plant — is 
similar  in  shape  to  those  of  which  specimens  are  found  in  the 
gardens  of  this  country;  but  its  leaves,  which  are  uniformly  green, 
attain,  in  six  or  seven  years,  a  full  growth  of  from  five  to  ten  feet 
in  length,  and  of  proportionate  breadth  and  thickness.     These 
leaves  converge  to  a  common  origin,  where  they  form  a  cup 
into  which  the  sap  flows  when  the  maguey  has  reached  maturity, 
and  from  which  the  liquid  is  taken,  twice  each  day,  for  a  period  of 
three  months;  after  which,  the  plant  dies.    The  sap  is  subjected 
to  a  process  of  fermentation,  and  in  three  days  becomes  pulque 
ready  for  the  market,  where  it  must  be  consumed  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  or  be  lost.     So  that  the  agricultural  advantages  of 
pulque  haciendas  over  others  are  counteracted,  in  some  measure, 
by  commercial  risks — not  in  a  degree,  however,  to  prevent  them 
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from  being  favored  properties,  as  investments,  among  Mexican 
fapitali?is.  PuLjue  i?  a  mild  intoxicant,  medicinal,  and  essen- 
tially a  drink  of  the  pfoplc.  concerning  the  discovery  of  which 
t!i«  n-  are  <li!rin-nT  romantic  Aztec  tradition:?. 

'J'ii|ui]a,  the  other  liqunr  referred  to  above,  is  obtained,  by 
di.-lillation,  from  dUVcrcnt  parts  of  the  maguey. 

It  is  not  my  juirjtost.'  to  di-al  with  agricultural  technicalities, 
but  a  wnnl  r(im:«  niinjr  the  use  of  iiiachincr}'  on  hacienda.s  may  be 
in  place,  if  oniy  in  i.'.\"planation  of  facts  that  sometimes  have  been 
misiindcrstootl.  Ajrritultwrai  methods,  of  course,  have  not 
reac-]if'<l,  in  Mexico,  the  degree  of  perfection  that  they  have  at- 
tained in  older  countries;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  large  acreage  of  rural  properties,  in  that  country,  and 
the  extreme  nnighness  of  its  soil  will  be  obstacles,  in  many  in- 
stances, rather  than  incentives  to  advancement  in  the  above  sense. 
J?ut  the  well-conducted  haciendas  are  fully  equipped  with  machin- 
ery. I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this,  that  we  use  all  the  modem  im- 
plemi'nts  tliat  are  suecessfully  adopted  here  in  agricultural  pur- 
Kuits,  Imt  that  we  <Io  use  the  ones  that  present  material  advantages 
over  the  methods  that  they  are  intended  to  replace.  Many  of 
those  mcclianieal  devices  are  not  adapted  to  our  soil  in  some 
insiarices.  or  to  our  re(iuirements  in  others;  or,  being  otherwise 
desiraMi-  innnvalions,  they  can  not  successfully  compete  with 
peon  lal)or.  As  an  example,  1  may  cite  the  case  of  two  haciendas 
in  the  valley  (»f  Ksj)eranza.  wlu-re,  after  repeated  experiments  and 
mechanical  modifications,  the  wheat  drill  proved  to  be  inefficient 
as  a  substitute  lor  hand  sowing  in  combination  with  the  "Egyp- 
tian plow,"  on  account,  be  it  said,  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
of  other  local  conditions — and  the  good  will  of  the  establislunents 
in  (iue<lion  may  not  lie  d«)ulited,  for  they  did  more  than  any 
other  hacienda  of  their  ^ize  and  importance,  in  the  State  of 
I'uebla,  to  abet  the  adoi»tion  of  advanced  methods  in  agriculture. 

Iliis  iuilustry.  in  ^fexito,  encounters  one  serious  obstacle,  the 
luck  of  surface  water;  but  that  obstacle  can  be  removed,  with- 
out dinieulty,  in  view  of  the  hydrographic  conditions  of  the 
greater  part  of  Mexican  territory. 

A.  DE  IlUjtBIDl. 


NATIOx\AL  BIGNESS  OR  GREATNESS-WHICH  ? 

BT   H.   C.   POTTBB,   D.  D. 


In  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  I  may  assist 
niyself  and  my  readers  in  what  I  have  to  say,  by  attempting,  first 
of  all,  to  define  it  by  an  illustration.  The  illustration  is  furnished 
to  us  by  the  two  powers  which,  I  suppose  it  may  be  said  with  jus- 
tice, have  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  do  with  the  peace  and  well- 
bein^  of  Christendom  than  any  other  two  powers  in  the  world. 
One  of  them  is  England,  the  other  is  Kussia,  and  they  constitute 
what  may  be  called  a  territorial  illustration  of  my  theme.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  England,  and  not  of  its  colonies,  and  of  Russia 
withput  its  colonic?.  How  insignillcant  England  is  compared  with 
Russia!  The  enormous  disparity  in  territory  is  matched  by  an  al- 
most equally  enormous  disparity  in  population,  but,  when  that  has 
been  said,  the  distinction  as  to  greatness  and  bigness  only  seems  to 
b*i  emphasized.  For  who  would  undertake  to  say  to-day,  that  it  is 
an  open  question  which  of  those  two  nations  exercises  the  most  in- 
fluence upon  the  higher  and  better  civilization  of  the  world? 
Which  of  them  has  done  most  for  commerce — to  begin  at  the  bot- 
tom? Which  of  them  has  done  most  for  art?  Which  of  them 
has  done  most  for  letters?  Which  of  them  has  done  most  to  pro- 
;note  the  highest  type  of  civilization,  and  strikes  a  note  which,  on 
the  whole,  whatever  its  defects,  is  the  highest  and  finest  in  the 
great  symphony  of  nations?  There  can  be  no  difference  of  judg- 
n^ent  on  these  points.  The  little  seagirt  island  has  managed, 
somehow  or  other,  by  the  d(>velopnient  of  ideas  along  a  line  which 
began  with  the  time  of  King  John  nnd  the  Harons,to  create  a  civil- 
ization with  which,  in  its  intensive  and  extensive  intellectual  and 


le  to  my  readers  to  any  that  tills  pa' cr  was  doUverrd,  orielnallf.  a*  ■ 
ritt«n  aiddress;  to  which  fact  iiny  defects  of  literary  form  snould  beat- 
)ne  should  not  bo  unrluly  coiiroriied  as  to  the  matter  of  llterarj  form 


•  It  Is  due 
wholly  unwritten  i 

trlbuted.    Oneshi .  ^        ,  .       .__ 

but  one  should  not.  without  apologry,  impuso  upon  any  reader  what  may  seem  to  dls 
regard  lt.-H.  C  P. 
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moral  features,  nothing  in  Russia  can  at  all  be  comparpd.    Sn(*h  t 
contrast,  wc  mtiy  wiscily  rPiinjinlnT  wlion  Wt?  fti»  b' 

lure  of  bigness  and  contemplate,  for  the  first  tf 

the  enlargement  of  our  great  domain  by  the  ji 
tory  and  populations  and  opportunities  of  vanouH  kimU  wbicii} 
are  supposed  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the  accwsion  to  a  natiwi 
or  an  empire  of  what  we  are  wont  to  call  colonial  posfiesnoBL 
And,  in  that  connection,  we  may  wisely  ask  ourselves.  What,  on 
one  hand,  are  the  gains  which  we  ai-e  supposed  to  get, from  iuc 
aw  accession  of  territory  and  populations;  and  then.  What,  on  tl 
other,  are  the  perili5? 

'     1  suppose  it  will  Ix'  said,  in  tlic  iirst  place,  that  the  gain 
most  consequence,  and  which  translates  itself  moiit  intelligentU 
the  average  American  mind,  is  the  gain  wliifh  comes  from  for 
raerciaJ  opportunities.     The  remarkable  fact,  however,  appeaB 
that  the  pre-eminent  [wsition  which  our  republic  sustains  to-day 
the  commercial  world,  has  not  been  acipiired  under  any  > 
such  as  the  possession  of  eitTa-conlmenlnl  territory,  L..   ....   .. 

quisition  of  colonies,  or  of  anything  which  stands  for  a  colony 
To-day,  the  United  States  of  America,  unless  1  have  been  misii 
formed,  sends  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  its  whole  product  of  grail 
to  other  countries,  in  no  one  of  which  does  it  own  a  foot  of  land 
It  sends  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  its  prwlncl  of  oil  in  the  M 
way.    It  sends  nearly  seventy  per  cent,  of  il^  product  of  cotton 
the  same  way.    Here,  then,  are  three  great  representative  valt 
in  which  the  export  business  of  the  country  has  already  attain* 
such  a  vest  proportion,  and  this  proportion  has  b(*n  aciiierc 
from  the  beginning  until  now,  without  the  extension  in  order 
achieve  it  of  a  single  territorial  foot  of  possession  btjyond 
American  continent.     It  may  be  said,  however,  that  what 
want  is  not  merely  an  accession  of  territory,  but  an  ace«««ion 
f*eoples.    But  we  cannot  ignore  tlic  character  and  the  qual 
peoples  that  are  likely  to  be  acquired  by  such  a  policy  of  >    , 
as  is  urged  upon  us  in  some  quarters  to-day.    What  arc  the  rell 
tions  of  the  peoples,  the  various  and  hetemgeneoua  raee.i  that  wi| 
be  included  under  our  government,  if  we  should  juquin*  ultimAti 
the  title,  not  only  to  the  near  islands  which  are  now  in  discaaaioi 
but  to  that  group  of  1,200  islands  with  some  eleven  milliona 
people,  which  lies  almost  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe?    \i 
homogeneity  have  they?    Wliat  promise  of  productiveness  bai 
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they?  What  characteristics  have  they,  that  promise,  in  any  near 
or  remote  moment,  that  they  and  we  can  sustain  any  mutually 
helpful  and  beneficial  organic  relation  ? 

On  the  other  hand^'-the  moment  we  consider  the  great  ques- 
tions which  confront  our  country  in  connection  with  the  extra- 
territorial policy  of  the  [Jnited  States,  we  are  compelled  to  look 
in  the  face  the  enormous  perils  which  such  a  policy  must  inevitably 
involve.  It  must  involve,  in  the  first  place,  a  great,  and  I  believe 
a  very  great,  standing  army/- '  Intelligent  men  will  not  easily  be 
persuaded  that  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  or  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  will  be  able  to  handle  the  colossal  and  most  intricate 
problem  of  the  proper  government  and  administration  of  these 
alien,  and,  in  some  instances,  utterly  uncivilized  peoples.  But 
if  we  are  to  have  only  a  hundred  thousand  men,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  the  question  arises,  what  will  the  new  pol- 
icy cost  the  country?  The  revenue  of  th6  United  States  Govem- 
jnent  for  the  month  of  January,  1899,  in  spite  of  recent  legisla- 
tion, had  entirely  failed  to  bring  the  revenue  of  the  Government 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  administration,  and  there  was,  for 
the  month  of  January,  a  deficit  of  several  millions  of  dollars. 
This  is  a  time  of  peace,  and  yet  the  curious  fact  confronts  us  that 
the  army  appears  to  be  costing  us  more  in  a  time  of  peace  than  it 
cost  us  a  little  while  ago,  in  the  time  of  war.  We  are  "  cleaning 
up  things,"  I  suppose.  There  are  "other  explanations."  The 
trouble  is  that  there  will  always  be  other  explanations,  and,  ac- 
companying those  explanations,  there  will  be  those  illustrations  of 
individual  cupidity,  of  personal  neglect,  of  manifold  inconveni- 
ence, which  unfortunately  marked  our  late  war.  I  confess  for  my- 
self that  when  I  contemplate  the  organization  of  a  great  army, 
which  is  to  be  created,  and,  above  all,  is  to  be  officered  upon  the 
basis  of  the  policy  which  has  obtained  during  the  last  3-ear  in  this 
country,  in  connection  witli  the  appointment  of  persons  to  posi- 
tions of  considerable  and  often  of  very  great  responsibility,  I  con- 
front it  with  the  utmost  dismay. 

The  splendid  contrast  between  the  army  and  the  navy,  in 
which  the  friends  of  the  navy  rejoice,  is  that  the  navy  is  free  from 
srandals  which  have  disfigured  the  history  of  the  army  and  its 
administration.  But  that  fact  will  not  secure  the  maintenance 
of  the  navy,  by  any  less  costly  means  than  are  required  for  a  great 
army;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  great  army  b.oldisi%\2ck.% 
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have  taken,  without  a  great  ntrj  to 


position  and  possessions 

sijpport  it.  In  raodern  warfare,  and  in  international  affairs  to^y 
the  na\'y  is  a  far  more  important,  as  it  mast  be  a  far  more  costiji 
factor  than  the  array. 

So  much  for  the  vulgar  aspect  of  my  subject — that  of  tuateriil 
intereBt. 

'What  is  tu  Ixr  the  result  of  the  creation  of  a  great  civil  sjenica 
which  mutt  be  behind  and  beyond  both  the  army  and  the  oatt? 
We  liave  not  been  very  successful  at  that  task  at  homer.  Those  of  m 
v'ho  have  fought  for  the  principle  of  ci\'il  gervice  and  have  got  it, 
feel  like  a  sailor  out  on  the  yard-arm  in  a  storm,  who  holds  on  to 
the  sheet,  which  he  is  fitriving  to  reef,  with  his  teeth  as  well  as 
with  his  hand*  and  his  feet !  Every  now  and  then  some  cloud  a|H 
pears  in  theaky,  that  makes  us  feel  that  everytliing  we  had  fought 
for  and  won  in  tlie  great  struggle  for  civil  service  is  in  danger  of 
being  imperilled,  if  not  of  being  lost.  The  conviction  of  Uic  eoan- 
try  in  regard  to  tlie  soundness  of  the  principles  of  civil  senriee 
wabbles  about,  so  to  speak,  in  sueh  a  way  as  creates  in  the  heartA, 
of  many  of  us  the  keenest  apprehension."^ Now,  then,  open  the 
doors  of  such  vast  opportunities  of  government  and  of  plondt^r, 
a>i  will  be  opened  should  we  adopt  the  responsibility  of  ruling 
eJeven  millions  of  people  and  twelve  hundred  different  islands — 
each  one  of  which,  1  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  contemplated,  shall 
h»ve  a  governor  of  its  own  and  a  staff  and  all  the  rest — and  then 
we  get  a  picture  of  the  realm  of  appointments  into  which  tho 
modern  legislator  will  enter  with  keen  and  new  delight.*'  And 
what  of  us  who  are  behind  him,  who  have  to  pay  the  bills?  Ah, 
yes ;  not  merely  that,  but  who  have  to  feel  the  reflex  influence  of 
condition  of  things  in  which  a  vast  body  of  men  discliarge  a  p 
sponisibility,  under  conditions  so  remote  and  so  unobserved  by  the 
public  eye  that  it  will  practically  bo  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 
know  what  they  are  doing,  and  how  they  do  it — except  from  their 
own  reports.  If  we  could  export  the  lK>dy  of  newspaper  correspon 
dents  to  the  Philippines;  if  we  could  transfer  two  or  three  jour- 
nals that  we  have  in  New  York,  of  the  yellow  character,  to  tha 
ytUow  climate,  and  have  them  send  i>ack  pictures  of  the  livw  of 
these  gentlemen  who  are  to  hold  office  there  under  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  we  should  doubtless  have  a  good  deal  of  pic- 
turesque and  interesting,  but  not  very  encouraging,  redding.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  wo  shnll  have  -a  sitimfinn  precisely  such  a*  that. 
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which  existed  in  India  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  its  enormaas 
vices  and  enormous  corruptions.  Yes,  it  may  be  said,  but  that 
is  a  most  infelicitous  allusion ;  for  England,  in  its  colonial  admin- 
istration, cleared  itself  of  the  stains  which  disfigured  its  early  his- 
tory in  India  and  elsewhere.  So  it  did.  But  it  did  so  because  it 
had  behind  it  the  steady  growth  of  a  public  sentiment,  which 
made  official  unfaithfulness  under  such  conditions,  after  a  while, 
after  a  good  while,  practically  impossible.  The  question  which  I 
ask  myself,  with  doubt  and  apprehension,  is,  whether  we  may  dare 
to  hope  that  we  shall  develop  a  public  opinion  of  that  kind,  and 
whether  the  experience  which  we  have  had  already  affords  us  the 
smallest  encouragement  to  anticipate  any  such  result  ? 

Then,  what  relations  are  these  peoples  in  the  future  to  sustain 
to  us  ?  I  shall  not  attempt  to  touch  the  question  of  the  immediate 
problems  which  will  confront  us,  if  we  undertake  the  possesssion 
and  the  government,  say,  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Whether  we 
hold  them  or  let  them  go,  undoubtedly,  for  a  time,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  keep  order  there.  But  if  we  hold  them  permanently,  we 
can  only  hold  them  under  one  condition,  and  that  a  condition 
^  incorporated  in  our  constitutional  law,  which  is,  that  every  man 
bom  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  In  three  generations,  in  other  words,  we  shall 
have  in  the  Philippine  Islands  twelve  millions  of  citizens.  As 
such,  they  will  have  absolute  right  to  land  in  New  York  or  San 
Francisco,  unless  we  reconstruct  the  foundations  of  our  republic 
so  as  to  have  a  vassal  class  who  shall  be  in  us  but  not  of  us;  who, 
though  they  are  born  on  our  soil,  shall  be  denied  what  is  the  irre- 
fragable right  of  everybody  else  who  is  born  on  it. 

When  we  have  got  these  twelve  millions  or  thirteen  millions, 
or  so,  of  citizens,  it  will  be  an  extremely  interesting  question  to 
ask,  What  effect  are  they  going  to  have  upon  the  future  civilization 
of  the  country?  We  have  been  talking  a  great  deal  about  the 
'•'  open  door  "  lately,  and  I  confess  I  haven't  yet  got  a  satisfactory 
definition  of  it.  There  is  one  fact,  however,  about  the  open  door 
that  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  a  door  that  toill 
swing  both  ways  It  will  not  only  let  people  out  of  the  United 
States  into  the  Philippine  Islands — perhaps,  under  especially  favor- 
able and  exceptional  conditions — but  it  will  let  people  out  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  into  the  United  States;  and  behind  the  Philip- 
pines lies  China, that  vast  empire,  with  its  teeming  populations  and 
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its  tremendous  possibilitiea  of  interference  in  the  history  of  the 
future.     I  do  not  believe  that  as  yet  we  have  at  all  calculated  tboee 
possibilities.    I  wa«  crossing  the  Mediterranean  a  few  years  ago 
with  an  English  officer,  who  was  coming  home  on  leave  from  India, 
and  we  were  talking  one  day  about  Cliina.    Said  he,  "  Did  you  erer 
realize  what  a  menace  China  ia  to  European  civilization?"    I 
said,  "  No."    "  Well,"  said  he,  "  China  has  been  fihut  within  its 
four  walls,  so  to  speak,  for  all  these  centuries,  but  they  are  tum* 
bling  down  now.    It  is  building  railroads;  it  is  going  to  build 
more;   it  hasn't  got  on  as  far  or  as  fast  as  the  Japanese,  but  it  i« 
beginning  to  learn  Western  ways,  and  it  is  likely  to  go  on  learning 
them.    Now,  then,  there  are  four  hundred  millions  of  people  in 
China.    Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how  many  people,  if  China 
knew  how  to  do  it,  and  hail  the  manufactories  of  arras  with  which 
to  do  it,  and  the  men  trained  as  they  might  easily  be  trained,  as 
they  are  being  trained  to-day,  you  know,  in  Turkey,  by  Eurojiean 
officers,  with  whom  to  do  it — China  could  put  under  arms?    Have 
you  ever  stopped  to  consider  what  it  would  roquin?,  in  the  shape 
ot  an  armed  force,  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  China  overl 
the  Tartar  steppes  into  Russia,  and  so  on  down  into  Qermany,! 
if  once  the  Chinese  could  make  up  their  minds  to  come?    Wei 
talk  of  the  armies  of  Germany,  and  of  Russia,  and  of  France;  but,  j 
if  you  lump  them  all  together,  and  add  the  troops  of  England  and 
America  to  them,  the  Chinese  could  put  into  the  fiehi,  for  th(*y 
have  the  human  beings — which,  after  all,  is  the  last  requirement — 
an  ariiiy  that  could  wipe  out  the  whole  crowd,"    Now,  we  are| 
putting  ourselves,  when  we  take  hold  of  the  Philippines,  into  very 
intinaate  and  very  suggestive  relations  with  that  great  Oriental 
power,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  consider,  before  we  do  it,  what  the! 
door  is  that  we  are  about  to  open  in  this  way,  and  what  that  is ' 
which  will  come  through  that  door  when  it  is  opened.     I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  the  path  along  which  Providence  beckons  us  to  I 
walk.    It  may  be  the  path  of  bigness,  but  it  is  not  the  path  of] 
gr,eatness. 

^  What  is  the  path  of  greatness  ?  It  is  the  path  of  great  ideas ; j 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  **  Al 
just  government  is  that  which  exists  with  the  consent  of  the  gov-J 
cnied/'  is  OTir  historic  definition.  But  neither  of  these  things] 
could  we  possibly  have  under  the  condiiiona  of  the  ]»opuIation« 
that  occupy  the  Philippine  Islands  to-day,    On  the  other  ha 
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what  is  it  that  has  made  us  great,  not  alone  here,  but  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world?  First  of  all,  it  is,  as  I  maintain,  that  with  all 
our  faults  and  our  defects  we  have  furnished  to  the  world  so  fine 
and  high  an  illustration  of  the  ideal  of  government  by  the  people. 
We  have,  so  to  speak,  destroyed  the  monarchical  concept  of  govern- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  people  all 
around  the  world,  and  that  England  exists  to-day  as  a  monarchy 
is  true,  not  because  England  is  a  monarchy  in  fact,  but  a  monarchy 
only  in  name.  It  sounds  like  a  tremendous  exaggeration,  but  it  is 
absolutely  true  that  the  sovereign  who  sits  upon  the  throne  of  that 
great  empire  does  not  begin  to  have  the  personal  power  and  au- 
thority with  which  the  American  people,  under  the  principle  of  our 
form  of  government  and  under  the  experience  of  a  century  or 
more,  are  willing  to  entrust  to  their  own  President.  Nothing 
could  be  finer  than  the  demonstration  of  the  faith  of  a  great  people 
in  a  great  system  which  we  have  given  during  these  hundred 
years.  By  what  we  have  been  and  what  we  have  achieved  we  have 
vindicated  the  republican  idea,  as  it  has  been  applied  to  our  own 
great  and  constantly  increasing  and  prosperous  and  peaceful  pos- 
sessions. 

But  a  nation  does  not  touch  other  nations  alone  by  its  forms 
of  government,  or  by  that  exemplary  method,  so  to  speak,  by 
means  of  which  it  illustrates  what  is  excellent  in  its  principles  of 
government.  It  does  so,  also,  in  other  ways,  which  as  yet  we  our- 
selves, I  think,  have  only  imperfectly  recognized.  It  does  so  by 
what  it  achieves  in  the  domains  of  commerce  and  of  letters  and  of 
art,  and  the  like.  And  who  in  these  things,  in  some  of  them  most 
certainly,  is  the  teacher  of  the  world  to-day?  Was  there  ever  a 
people,  since  the  world  began,  that  has  demonstrated  such  an 
astonishing  ingenuity  for  the  surmounting  of  all  problems  and 
obstacles,  as  has  been  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  of  America?  Go  where  we  will,  all  around  the  world,  we 
Bhall  find  the  world  acknowledging  its  indebtedness  to  the  ingenu- 
ity of  American  engineers  and  inventors  and  constructors  of  every 
type  and  of  every  class.  To  ascend  to  a  higher  plane,  all  around 
the  world,  wherever  men  know  English  speech  and  read  English 
written  books, we  shall  find  the  footprints  of  our  American  litera- 
ture. Let  an  American  got  out  at  a  little  station  anywhere  along 
the  road,  on  the  Rhine,  or  in  .Austria,  or  wherever  he  may  be,  and 
he  will  find  that  delightful  and  charming  series  of  publications 


fcnowi  i  the  "  Tauchnitz  '"  editwns,  which  those  of  us  who  an' 
not  famiiiar  with  foreign  tongues  welcome  m  eugerlj  in  our  Ion": 
aBd  lonely  journeys;  and  ho  may  note  the  constantly  increasing 
proportion  of  American  Hteniture  whicli  is  repri^ecnted  in 
vnriouB  ami  most  valuable  collection  of  good  reading. 

Who  was  it  who  asked  in  England  littlo  mom  than  a  qua 
of  a  century  ago,  "Who  reads  an  American  book?"  Tlif  que*- 
tion  is  to-day,  "  Who  doesn't  rend  an  American  book?''  And  ibe 
charm,  the  freshness,  the  fidelity,  the  interest,  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  our  American  literaturej,  its  educative  quality  in  the  realm 
of  the  imagination  and  in  "  ^alm  of  conduct,  I  have  heard 
seholars  acknowledge  where'  ave  met  "scholars,  and  whererer 

\ve  have  discussed  the  question  ■      Unglieh  letters. 
^    Let  ue  now  go  up  into  the  d<     ain  of  morals,  of  conduct.    We 
regard  the  peace  and  the  safety  oi'  the  individual  in  ditferont  na- 
tiona  as  the  standard  of  the  prevalence  of  high  ideas  of  law.    Is 
it  not  a  notable  fact  that,  from  sea  to  eea,  and  fj^m  extreme^t 
north  to  extremeet  south,  wc  have  nowhere  anybody  who  is  patrol- 
ing  a  castle,  or  guarding  a  house,  or  protecting  a  family;,  or  a  rail- 
way station,  or  anything  else,  with  a  mugkct  and  a  bayonet  ?    The 
moment  one  goes  on  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  one  is  struck  with 
the  great  fact  of  militarism.     One  goes  into  Italy,  and  one  findi) 
the  country  roads  patrolled  by  bands  of  military,  and  one  is  told 
that  the  traveler  would  nut  he  safe  without  such  protection.    But 
in  this  country  we  have  made  life  and  property  so  secure  that  with 
the  assistance — the  very  dubious  assistance,  I  confers,  it  often  is 
in  oup  great  citiea^ — of  our  municipal  police,  we  are  both  at  peace 
and  in  safety.    And  then,  in  another  way,  as  a  witness  to  our 
Btandards  in  commercial  matters,  look  at  the  history  of  our  Amer- 
ican products.     How  much  the  integrity  of  our  work  in  those  de- 
partments has  had  to  do  with  establishing  standards  in  other  parts 
nt  the  world !     Not  a  great  while  ago,  there  sat  in  London  a  coin- 
mission  of  gentlemen  appointed  by  royal  authority,  whose  business 
it  was  to  moke  a  collection  of  the  food  produetsi  prepared  for  ship- 
ment and  for  transportation  all  around  the  globe — what  wc  should 
call  canned  goods,  I  suppose,  and  prepared  meats  and  so  on — 
which  were  manufactured  and  put  up  by  the  people  of  four  or  f 
great  countries.    One  of  them  was  England,  one  France,  one  Gk 
many,  one  Holland,  and  one  the  United  States.    Americans  miji 
well  be  proud  of  the  report  of  that  commission.    Fixst^  in 
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standard  of  deterioration  or  of  adulteration,  rather,  there  came 
Holland;  next  France,  next  Germany,  next  England,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  list  stood  the  products  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
That  was  something  which  translated  itself,  as  an  indication  of 
our  standards  of  honesty,  all  around  the  world.  Wherever  a  man 
got  a  package  of  prepared  food  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, he  found  the  product  what  it  professed  to  be*  These  are  the 
ways,  and  ways  like  them — commerce,  literature,  conduct,  trade — 
in  which  I  see  our  sphere  for  a  true  expansion. 

Then,  finally,  I  may  call  attention  to  the  splendid  work  which 
has  been  done  by  Americans,  in  various  lands  and  of  varioug 
names  and  communions,  in  the  way  of  missions — the  unselfishness 
of  it,  the  heroism  of  it.  The  little  band,  and  their  successors,  who 
went  out  from  under  the  apple  tree  at  Williams  College ;  Judson's 
work  in  Burmah;  and  the  work  of  American  men  in  China  and 
Africa — these  are  the  things  which  have  interpreted  us  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  these  are  the  things  which  are  the  true  notes 
of  a  nation's  greatness. 

"Yes,"  it  may  be  urged,  "that  is  all  very  well  for  the  past. 
But  what  are  we  going  to  do  now?  Whether  we  were  wise  or 
not  in  getting  some  sort  of  a  grip  upon  these  distant  possessions, 
W'v.  cannot  let  them  go ;  we  cannot  abandon  them  to  their  fate ;  we 
cannot  turn  our  backs  upon  them  and  let  them  perish."  Here  I 
wish  to  present  an  idea  which  may  appear  very  bold,  but  which  is 
the  oue  suggestion  which  I  should  like  to  make  in  view  of  the 
existing  situation.  We  have  certainly  achieved  a  position,  in  our 
relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  is  absolutely  unprece- 
dented in  our  history.  It  may  be  almost  said  that  we  are  in  a 
|)osition  to  dictate  terms  to  individual  nations,  and  that,  if  wo 
should  affiliate  ourselves  witli  that  power  beyond  the  sea  in 
whose  land  are  the  roots  of  a  great  many  of  our  people,  we  should 
certainly  be  able  to  dictate  terms  to  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  Anglo-American  alliance  has,  for  that  reason,  a  very  attract- 
ive aspect,  and  1  can  readily  unrlorstand  that,  to  one  who  looks 
at  the  question  from  a  purely  selfish  standpoint,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  best  possible  thing  tliat  we  could  do  to-day.  But  I  think 
there  is  another  and  a  better  view  above  it.  WTiat  we  want  all 
around  the  world  is  a  system  of  international  government.     What 

*AlaB.  that,  latolj.  wo  seem  to  hare  boon  dealing  less  boncetlr  with  onr  own 
■oldlen  than  with  foreigners ! 
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we  want  to  create  to-day  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal,  that  com 
of  appeal  to  which  nations  could  take  their  differences  and  theil 
problems  for  final  ndjudication.     In  a  very  remarkable  little  book 
entitled  "  World  Politics/"  is  a  line  of  historic  criticism  and  avig^ 
gestion  which  impresses  me  as  singularly  original,  and  in  whic 
occurs  something  of  that  which  1  have  in  mind.     Go  over  the  hii 
tcry  of  the  development  of  government  out  of  the  primitive  and 
aboriginal  forms  of  society.     See  how  it  climbed  up  from  the  clul 
and  brutal  force,  both  in  the  community  and  in  the  state,  to  somel 
kind  of  organized  life,  and  something  that  represented  order.     See 
how  this  ascended  to  a  conception  of  order  which  was  not  nec«ft- 
Biirily  enforced  by  the  hand  of  bnite  power,  but  which  acquiesced 
in  rulings  and  judgments  which  were  the  voice  of  an  authoritj 
created  by  the  state  itself.    We  have  got  that  far;  and  now,  I 
lieve,  with  our  prestige  and  our  position  entirely  outside  the  Ic 
quarrels  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  we  are  so  situated 
to  be  able  to  propose  a  still  higher  step  to  the  rest  of  the  world] 
to  say  to  them :  "  Men  and  brethren,  you  have  been  settling  you^ 
differences  for  a  long  time  by  what  might  be  called  the  Queei 
berry  Rules."    These  are,  I  believe,  the  rules  which  regulate  tlii 
force,  and  tlie  conditions,  and  the  frequency  and  the  places  an^ 
things,  in  and  with  which  one  pugilist  may  bit  another.     Now, 
am  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  any  essential  difference  between  thu 
and  the  nioJem  concept  of  war.  They  are  both  equally  brutal ;  ar 
they  hotli  aim  at  substantially  the  same  results,  except  that  war 
infinitely  more  destructive  and  appalling  in  its  conseciuences.  Hai 
we  not  got  to  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  we  can 
up  above  that  ?     Have  we  not  reached  the  stage  when  it  will 
worth  while  for  some  great  nation,  so  great  that  her  suggestior 
and  proposals  shall  command  respect,  to  say  to  the  other  natioi 
of  the  world:  "Ijot  us  have  done  with  the  business  of  butch«ir> 
I^et  us  see  if  we  cannot,  somehow  or  other,  constittlte  a  tribune 
to  which  questions  of  the  kind  which  have  been  settled  hilhei 
by  slaughtering  men  and  biiming  tovTis  and  destroying  property 
shall  be  referred  for  adjudication ;  and  now,  as  evidence  of  our  sii 
cerity  in  making  that  proposition,  when  you  with  us  have  ere* 
Buch  a  tribunal,  let  us  bring  to  it  this  question  of  the  Philippine 
It  is  far  more  your  business  than  ours.    You  have  got  a  great  i3< 
more  to  do  with  it,  from  your  geographical  proximity,  from  yoi 
trade  interests,  from  your  relations  of  populations  and  cole 
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and  the  like,  than  we  have.  Come  and  let  us  adjudicate  this  ques- 
tion together,  and  decide,  if  possible,  how  we  shall  share  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  this  sacred  trust,  if  we  will  so  regard 
it,  for  the  best  interests  of  those  whose  well  being  we  are  to  guard 
and  promote."  '* 

"Ah,"  replies  somebody,  "that  is  all  very  fine.  But  it  is  abso- 
lutely visionary."  It  is  not  visionary.  It  is  what  we  have  been 
doing  already.  In  1814,  when  the  Congress  of  Paris  uttered  the 
deliverance  in  regard  to  the  infamy  of  human  slavery,  it  struck 
the  first  note,  as  I  believe,  in  that  great  movement  in  England  and 
in  France  which  issued  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slave.  Con- 
sider, again,  what  has  been  done  by  tribunals  of  arbitration  in  the 
matter  of  the  extradition  of  criminals,  which  has  resulted  in  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  steps  in  the  interest  of  international  jus- 
tice which  have  ever  been  taken  by  the  world,  and  ^hich  fixes  the 
fact  that,  so  far  as  this  extradition  treaty  is  recognized,  no  crimi- 
nal can  outrun  the  law  or  the  hand  of  Justice,  wherever  he  goes. 
That  was  done  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Take  another  and 
very  practical  illustration — what  is  called  the  Postal  Union.  Here 
\»as  something  which  seemed  inconceivably  difficult  at  the  begin- 
ning. Take  the  one  element  of  the  division  of  returns.  When 
that  was  discussed  in  the  Postal  Union,  a  gentleman  in  England 
who  was  concerned  in  it  told  me  that  the  question  which  perplexed 
the  most,  after  they  had  got  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  thing 
was  at  all  practicable  by  reason  of  the  willingness  of  nations  to 
concur  in  it,  was  the  question  of  how  they  should  make  returns 
to  the  different  nations,  on  some  basis  of  equity — how  they  should 
keep  the  international  accounts  of  postage,  and  so  on.  They  cut 
the  knot  very  simply,  at  last,  by  deciding  that  every  nation  should 
keep,  much  or  little,  the  money  that  it  took,  and  they  said  that 
they  believed  that  the  principle  of  the  Postal  Union  was  worth  a 
pecuniary  sacrifice  of  that  sort.  It  was.  It  was  worth  it,  be- 
cause it  was  such  a  splendid  illustration  of  what  various  powers, 
antagonistic  and  hostile  in  a  great  many  interests,  can  do  if  they 
choose  to  do  it,  for  the  common  good.  I  rejoice  to  remember  that, 
in  some  respects,  the  most  picturesque  illustration  of  this  principle 
that  has  been  had  in  modem  times,  or  in  any  time,  was  had  in  our 
own  Washington  in  the  year  1889.  The  great  international 
maritime  congress  settled,  finally,  the  rule  of  the  road  at  sea,  deter- 
mined what  lights  should  be  carried;  what  rules  should  regidate 
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dealing  with  derelicts,  with  ships  that  were  in  danger;  whai 
eral  principles  should  govern  the  commerce  and  the  commi 
tions  of  nations,  by  means  of  ships  of  whatever  sort  in  wh 
sea,  all  around  the  world.  When  we  did  that  in  Washingti 
sliowed  over  those  dark  waters  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  wor 
I  believe  we  have  reached  a  ix)int,  in  connection  wit 
great  and  grave  question  wliieh  confronts  us  to-day,  when  w( 
flash  out  our  signals,  and  light  the  pathway  down  the  gl 
track  of  the  future  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

H.    C.    POTTEI 


THE  FRENCH  RIVIERA. 

BT   PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  GARDEN   BLAIKIE,   D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


The  Riviera  or  southern  sea  coast  of  France,  extending  along 
the  shore  of  Provence,  from  Hyeres  to  Monte  Carlo  and  Mentone, 
a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  is  a  most  charming  region 
of  the  earth,  increasing  every  year  in  interest  and  attractive  power. 
Year  by  year  all  who  can  afford  it  like  to  spend  the  winter  where 
there  is  no  winter;  where  roses  are  as  abundant  at  Christmas 
as  they  are  in  other  parts  at  mid-summer,  and  where  the  sky 
for  many  days  in  succession  is  one  speckless  vault  of  blue,  often 
showing  those  soft  and  tender  tints  which  in  colder  latitudes 
confine  themselves  to  mid-summer  evenings.  It  is  in  some  re- 
spects like  Southern  California  or  Florida,  but  it  differs  from  them 
in  this,  that  it  has  two  histories — one  very  old,  the  other  quite 
new.  Lying  in  the  highway  between  Italy  and  France,  it  attracted 
from  the  earliest  times  the  warrior,  the  trader  and  the  settler;  and 
a  few  monuments,  mostly  ruins,  remain  to  this  day  to  recall  the 
times  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  Ligurians  and  Saracens.  But  it  is 
the  modem  history  that  interests  the  world  to-day.  In  the  making 
of  that  history,  it  is  not  the  J'ronch  but  the  English  race  that  has 
had  the  leading  share. 

A  hundred  years  ago.  when  Tobias  Smollett,  the  novelist  and 
historian,  was  British  Consul  at  Nice,  ho  was  struck  with  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  and  from  his  days  Nice  has  been  a  resort 
for  delicate  persons,  esj)ccially  tliose  of  consumj)tive  tendency,  and 
for  all  who  have  desired  a  milder  winter  than  usually  greeted 
them  at  home.  Among  those  who  made  for  Nice,  somewhere  about 
the  year  1832,  was  Henry,  Lord  Brougham,  the  great  champion 
of  the  people  in  the  days  of  the  Refonn  Bill.  The  story  goes 
that,  that  being  the  time  of  the  great  cholera  scare,  his  lordship 
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was  informGd,  when  approaching  Nice,  tliat  he  must  nndeiigo  a 
personal  fumigation  with  sulphur,  before  he  woald  be  «]J<y»d 
to  enter  the  city.    This  was  too  rouch  for  the  high-minded  Chin* 
cellor  of  England.     "Let's  stay  where  we  are,"  was  his  remari 
to  a  friend  who  accompanied  hini,  and  stay  they  did.    The  place ' 
bore  the  name  of  Cannes,  so  called  from  the  Itixuriant  growth  of 
roeds  or  canes  all  about.    It  was  charmingly  situated  in  the  bend 
of  a  beautiful  bay,  with  an  amphitheatn^  of  wooded  hills  around.! 
the  little  old  town,  surmounted  by  its  tower,  clinging  grcpefully  to 
Mount  Chevalier  on  the  west,  and  in  the  horizon  the  jagged  rang&' 
of  the  Estcrcl  Mountains  forming  a  splendid  screen  for  the  set- 
ting sun.     Lord  Brougham  purchased  a  beautiful  piece  nf  had 
on  the  western  suburb  of  the  town,  erecting  a  villa,  which  he  called 
the  Chateau  Eleanore,  in  memory  of  his  only  child.    It  was  notj 
long  before  he  attracted  neighbors  of  mark  to  the  beautiful  situa- 
tion, foreigners  with  high  sounding  titles,  like  the  Duke  of  Roche- 
foucault  and  the  Duke  of  Vallombrosa,  as  well  aa  eounlrrrnen] 
of  his  own,  titled  and  untitled. 

But  in  the  more  recent  extension  of  the  town,  preference 
Ix.'cn  shown  for  the  eastern  suburbs.     The  name  ^^Californie*  ha 
been  given  to  this  region,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  AmericJiTil 
State,  of  which  the  palm,  the  vine,  the  orange  tree,  the  pepper  tn-ej 
and  the  eucalyptus  forcibly  remind  us.    Here,  or  in  this  ndgh-] 
borhood,  are  several  of  the  villas  that  of  late  years  have  create 
most  interest.    Among  these  are  the  Villa  Nevada,  where  Prii 
Leopold,  Duko  of  Albany,  Queen  Victoria's  youngest  son,  died  in] 
1884;  the  Villa  Edelweis,  which  the  Queen  herself  occupied  inj 
1887,  and  the  Chateau  Thorene,  the  property  of  Lord  Rende1«i 
whose  guest  Mr.  Gladstone  was  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  wio*] 
ter  before  his  death.    The  Nevada  and  the  EdcIwcis  are  not  ofj 
the  highest  class;  the  Thorene  has  much  higher  claims.     It  ii 
one  of  the  finest  villas  in  the  place,  and  the  grounds  eurrount 
it  are  large  and  magnificent.     It  is  situated,  like  many  mor 
of  the  best  villas,  n  considerable  way  up  among  the  hills,  com* 
manding  one  of  the  finest  views  possible,  both  of  sea  and  land.1 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  hardly  have  had  a  fiuer  situation,  or 
where  ho  could  more  fully  enjoy  the  bracing  influence  of  the  pli 

A  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Nice,  is  a  small  territory  which  o( 
late  years  has  attained  an  undesirable  fame,  the  little  principalit 
of  Monaco,  in  which  the  famous  gambling  resort  of  Monte  Coric 
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is  situated.  Monaco,  though  probably  the  smallest  independent 
state  in  Europe,  has  a  very  old  history,  having  for  many  centuries 
been  ruled  by  the  family  of  Grimaldi;  but  its  present  pre-emi- 
nence is  quite  of  recent  date.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  reflection  that 
when  the  pernicious  habit  of  public  gambling  had  been  brought 
to  an  end  at  Baden-Baden  and  other  places  where  it  had  been 
long  carried  on,  but  had  become  a  public  nuisance,  it  found  a 
refuge  in  the  little  territory  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco. 

A  more  beautiful  spot  than  Monte  Carlo  could  hardly  be  con- 
ceived. From  its  spacious  Casino  on  its  commanding  height,  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  and  villas  embosomed  in  palms  and  glowing  in 
the  sunshine,  you  look  out  on  the  bay  in  its  exquisite  blue,  sur- 
mounted by  the  blue  sky  above,  peacefully  laving  the  jagged  rocks 
that  run  into  its  bosom,  and  with  its  brilliant  color  forming  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  dark  promontories  that  fling  themselves  out  in 
the  distance.  It  is  the  very  ideal  of  peace  and  purity,  and  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  it  is  the  resort  of  idlers  and  gamblers,  prosti- 
tutes and  desperadoes,  not  a  few  of  whom  end  their  unblest 
career  by  suicide.  Yet  the  place  has  a  great  air  of  respectability ; 
magnificent  hotels,  unrivalled  concerts,  fashionable  balls,  Parisian 
shops,  exquisite  gardens  attract  many  of  whom  it  were  not  fair 
to  say  that  they  are  vicious.  All  the  same,  it  is  the  curse  of  the 
Riviera ;  nor  does  there  seem  any  near  prospect  of  its  coming  to 
an  end ;  agreements  extending  to  long  periods  between  the  Prince 
and  his  lessees  produce  such  revenues  to  the  one  and  such  profits 
to  the  other,  that,  until  greed  ceases  to  rule  human  nature,  or  until 
some  political  convulsion  violently  changes  the  order  of  things,  this 
moral  nuisance  seems  likely  to  flourish. 

Another  few  miles  to  the  east  is  Mentone.  In  common  parlance, 
it  bears  the  Italian  name  we  have  given  it,  but  in  all  official 
documents  it  is  spelled  in  the  French  form,  Menton.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  forty  years  that  Mentone,  Xice  and  the  main  part 
of  the  coast  of  Provence  have  belonged  to  France.  Mentone  has 
decidedly  an  Italian  cast;  the  tradesmen's  names  on  the  sign  posts 
are  Italian,  and,  indeed,  the  Italian  boundary  is  but  a  mile  from 
the  town,  with  its  custom  house  officers  to  stop  your  carriage,  if 
you  are  taking  a  drive,  and  to  ascertain  that  you  are  carrying  no 
cargo  of  tobacco. 

The  discover}-  of  Mentone  as  a  health  resort  is  ascribed  to  an 
English  physician,  a  Dr.  Bennett,  to  whose  memory  a  statue 
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has  heea  ereicted  in  the  town.  It  is  probabljr  the  wwaomkui 
most  sheltered  of  all.tiie  towns  in  the  Biii^nu,  The  mxgmllMmi 
hills  approach  much  nearer  than  in  the  case  of  Nice  or  of  GaoikBi 
in  summer  weather  the  atmosphere  must  be  doae,  and  but  fn 
the  sea  breeze  it  would  be  stiUng.  Perhaps  more  has  been  dtn 
for  Mentone  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  than  by  Dr.  Bennett  For  man] 
years  he  went  to  it  for  a  winter  holiday,  and  body  and  mini 
alike  found  refreshment  and  renovation  in  its  sunahine  and  it 
scenery.  It  is  wonderful  how  many  persons,  even  in  distant  pafb 
of  the  globe,  are  attracted  to  a  place  which  is  known  to  be  dea 
to  some  man  of  mark.  Many  a  tourist  from  the  United  State 
bent  his  steps  to  Mentone  because  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  there.  Alas 
even  its  magic  atmosphere  could  not  avail  to  arrest  the  hand  o 
disease  when  it  had  taken  the  firm  grip  it  had  got  of  Mr.  Spm 
geon.  He  died  in  the  Beau  Bivage  Hotel,  opposite  the  Easten 
Bay,  his  windows  looking  out  on  the  blue  Meditemnean,  and  a 
the  bright  canopy  above,  so  true  an  emblem  of  the  peace  an 
the  beauty  of  Heaven. 

Across  the  Italian  boundary,  we  have  more  health  resorts  o 
the  same  character,  particularly  Bordighera  and  San  Bemo.  Bordi 
ghera  has  become  famous  as  the  winter  residence  of  George  Mac 
donald.  Many  have  been  attracted  to  it  by  the  famous  writei 
who  has  not  only  created  such  an  interest  in  his  books,  but  ai 
equal  interest  in  the  man  that  wrote  them.  Those  of  us  wh 
knew  him  in  the  days  when  his  locks  were  black,  his  eye  brigh 
and  his  face  full  of  life  and  joy,  must  be  painfully  struck  by  th 
marks  of  decay  that  are  now  but  too  apparent.  But  Macdonal 
was  always  a  delicate  man,  and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  bn 
for  Bordighera,  winter  would  long  ere  now  have  proved  to 
much  for  him.  It  is  something  surely  that  one  who  had  to  giv 
up  the  ministry  in  early  life  through  severe  attacks  of  hemoi 
rhage  has  reached  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  is  still  able  t< 
work.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  his  theological  opinions,  but  w 
honor  the  writer  who  has  striven  so  hard  on  a  Christian  basis  t 
spread  among  his  fellows  the  spirit  of  love  and  joy. 

But  we  did  not  mean  to  cross  the  Italian  boundary,  for  our  sub 
ject  is  the  French  Riviera.  We  have  noticed  some  of  the  principa 
resorts  in  Provence;  but  we  have  no  idea  that  they  have  reachet 
their  limit.  Our  expectation  rather  is  that  from  time  to  time  nei 
places  will  be  added,  until  the  whole  border  of  Provence  is  stnddo 
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with  health  resorts.  Very  recently  Hyeres  has  been  attached. 
And  more  are  in  the  course  of  formation.  When  we  visited  San 
Baphael,  between  Cannes  and  Hyeres,  we  found  the  process  in 
operation  with  which  Americans  are  familiar,  when  a  new  town 
is  in  the  course  of  being  laid  out — a  railway  station,  of  course, 
streets  and  roads  graded  and  named,  but  as  yet  with  hardly  a 
house;  villas  here  and  there,  designed  to  show  what  nicely  sit- 
uated residences  might  be  had;  the  site  marked  for  an  ^'Anglican 
church ;"  in  short,  the  very  features  that  thirty  years  before  one 
could  have  seen  when  Cannes  was  in  its  infancy.  In  the  same 
neighborhood,  but  inland,  is  Valescure,  where  a  Grand  Hotel  rears 
its  massive  form  as  a  signal  to  ordinary  homes  to  gather  round  it. 
We  learned  that  Lord  Rendel  and  other  rich  men  have  acquired 
land  in  that  neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  inland 
health  settlement.  Much  has  been  done  by  syndicates  in  such 
undertakings,  often,  doubtless,  with  benefit  to  themselves  as  well 
as  to  the  public,  but  sometimes  with  heavy  loss.  These  are  not 
the  times  when  hopeful  enterprises  can  find  no  capitalists  to  back 
them;  the  means  are  seldom  wanting  even  when  the  chance  of 
success  is  but  small.  "Situatiom deVavenir  "  are  made  much  of. 

And  now  the  question  naturally  arises :  What  arc  the  condi- 
tions of  this  strip  of  Provencal  coast  that  make  it  so  attractive  to 
seekers  after  health?  What  enables  it  to  turn  "the  winter  of 
our  discontent"  in  other  parts  into  "glorious  summer?"  In  the 
first  place,  the  chain  of  the  "Alpes  Maritimes,"  which  run  parallel 
to  the  coast,  protects  it  from  the  fierce  winds  of  the  north,  and, 
moreover,  forms  a  kind  of  mirror  for  catching  the  sun's  rays, 
which  are  also  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  thrown, 
as  it  were,  on  the  neighboring  shores.  As  long  as  the  sun  shines 
all  is  bright  and  warm,  but  immediately  after  sunset  the  air 
rapidly  cools,  and  within  half  an  hour  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
sunshine  is  converted  into  sharp  cold.  Warnings  have  to  be  con- 
stantly given  to  invalids  to  bo  on  their  guard  against  this  hour. 
If  they  have  been  at  all  heated  by  the  sunshine,  the  evening  cold 
is  apt  to  produce  a  chill,  from  which  disastrous  results  may  flow. 

North  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  Provence  is  cold  and  dry;  it  is 
only  the  southern  border  that  has  the  semi-tropical  climate.  The 
wind  known  as  the  mistral  (a  contraction  of  magistral,  the  "dom- 
ineering" wind)  is  called  "the  scourge  of  Provence";  sometimes 

even  the  Riviera  gets  a  taste  of  its  quality.    But  it  makes  the  at- 
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mMpliere  for  the  woii  pert  vor  dir  uui  dear;  Ikeaoe  the  l)* -mi: 
fol  «kr.  A  veil  ksovn  fdcBttfic  writer  on  the  Bi«ier«,  M.  Chvies 
Lratherir  has  sn  iatefotiBg  thrmy,  that  oppointc  ooMta  a!  tht 
Mme  M*  nsaailir  ^oir  a  nEmarioible  roKmbUnfe  to  each  oiha, 
both  ia  tan  and  in  cHoiate,  He  finds  »  ooncfpondenoe  in  tbtse 
n^mtebctweentheiovihofFiaooeud  the  north  of  Africa.  But 
the  raemblancc  dom  not  extend  bajrond  the  Riviera. 

ft  if  DOi  to  be  ffuppoeed,  boverer.  that  in  this  winter  climate 
we  bare  nothing  bnt  bine  ddes  and  bright  ronsfame.  If  it  were 
to,  the  oonntrj  would  be  a  desert.  And,  of  eonree,  winters  rarr 
in  the  degree  of  oocastonal  frost,  and  in  the  n  '    '        in- 

falL    The  winter  of  laat  year  was  remarkat        ,  -it 

but  slight;  snow  unknown  except  on  the  tops  of  the  rooon- 
tain»;  rainy  days  but  a  small  percentage  of  thooe  of  bright  ean- 
shine,  and  the  mistral  fairly  well  behaved.  In  fact,  it  was 
difficult  during  the  winter  months  to  realize  that  it  was  not  Ju^, 
The  illusion  is  the  greater  that  the  hills  for  the  most  part  are 
covered  with  green.  The  native  trees,  conspicuous  among  which 
are  the  olive,  the  umbrella  pine,  and  the  cork  tree,rctain  their  foli- 
age throughout.  And  those  which  have  been  imported,  the  euca- 
lyptUB,  the  palm,  the  pepper  tree,  the  bamboo,  and  others  show  a 
still  richer  green.  January  has  hardly  arrived  when  the  buds  of 
the  mimosa  begin  to  swell,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  every 
grove  in  the  noigiiborhood  of  Cannes  is  a  binzc  of  yellow  gold. 
And  in  the  grounds  of  villas  and  chateaux  the  flowering  shrubs  are 
hardly  Inw  henutiful.  Camelias  may  be  seen,  a  mass  of  flowers. 
Tho  gohlon  apples  of  the  orange  show  IjeautifuUy  in  the  setting 
ijf  its  bright  green  leaves.  And  aa  for  flowere,  it  is  impossible 
to  convey  an  idea  of  their  abundance  and  luxuriance.  Visit  tho 
(lower  nmrket  of  Cannes  or  of  Nice,  and  you  are  dazzled  by 
the  profusion  of  daffodils  and  jonquils,  of  roses  and  carnations,  of 
nilgnon«'tte  and  violets,  primulas  and  pansies,  cineraria  and  helio- 
trope, anemonies,  white,  crimson  and  purple — all  grown  in  the 
open  air.  In  some  situations,  cactus  and  acacia  are  in  full  blaze, 
and  in  chc>ici>  gardens,  like  that  of  Mr.  llanbury,  near  Mentonc, 
the  living  aloe  may  he  seen,  rearing  its  mighty  stem  in  preparation 
for  its  display,  and  the  dead  aloe,  exhausted  by  U»e  flowere  of  Ust 
season,  which  arc  still  sei>n  clinging  in  a  withered  state  to  its  dnd 
Btoni.  Of  bile  years  there  has  sprung  up  a  new  industry, 
ni'dcd  with  the  trsde  in  flowers.    The  post  office  given 
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for  their  transmifision,  and  every  day  a  profusion  of  little  boxes 
it-  sent  by  visitors  to  their  friends  at  home,  and  larger  cargoes  are 
sent  to  flower  dealers  in  Paris,  London^  Berlin  and  other  distant 
places. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  the  modem  history  of  the  Riviera  that 
gives  it  its  great  interest  to-day;  but  it  is  likewise  interesting  to 
think  that,  hundreds  of  years  before  Christ,  human  eyes  looked  on 
the  blue  sky  and  the  blue  sea  as  they  do  now ;  saw  the  sun  in  all  its 
magnificent  drapery,  set  behind  the  Esterel  Mountains;  saw  the 
crimson  zone  encircle  the  horizon  for  three-fourths  of  its  extent, 
&s  we  see  it  sometimes  now;  and  that  there  men  breathed  in  winter 
a  more  genial  air  than  in  most  parts  even  of  Italy  or  Qreece. 
The  very  name  of  Nice  points  to  the  early  occupation  of  the 
Greeks,  for  what  is  it  but  the  modem  form  of  Nike,  "victory*' — 
a  commemoration  of  a  victory  gained  over  the  early  Ligurian  in- 
habitants. So  Antibes,  which  stands  on  a  promontory  over  against 
Nice,  is  a  popular  contraction  of  Antipolis,  "the  opposite  city." 
Monaco,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Hercules,  was  his 
Monos  Oikos,  "only  house,"  no  unsuitable  term  for  a  temple  on 
a  narrow  rocky  promontory,  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  Romans  likewise  left  diverse  names;  for  the  very 
word  Provence  is  the  Latin  provincia.  Fr6jns  is  the  modern 
equivalent  of  Foram  Julii,  after  Julius  Caesar.  At  Frejus  there 
is  an  amphitheatre,  of  which  the  walls  are  in  good  preservation, 
that  afforded  accommodation,  it  is  believed,  for  nine  thousand  spec- 
tators; some  of  the  corridors  and  doors  still  remain,  by  which  the 
wild  beasts  were  let  in  on  the  Christian  martyrs  and  other  offend- 
ers, amid  the  jubilations  of  the  assembled  thousands.  There  are 
also  the  remains  of  a  handsome  aqueduct,  by  which  water  was 
brought  from  the  hills.  Frejus  is  now  a  poor,  dilapidated  village; 
in  those  days  it  had  a  good  harbor  { rendered  useless  by  the  reced- 
ing of  the  seacoast),  and  it  must  have  had  a  thriving  trade  and  a 
large  population.  There  are  the  remains  of  another  amphitheatre 
ac  Cimiez,  near  Nice,  easily  known  to  bo  Roman  by  the  small 
square  stones  which  the  Romans  always  used,  but  it  is  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  one  at  Frejus. 

Coming  to  early  Christian  times,  the  most  interesting  of  all 
places  on  the  Riviera  are  the  two  islands  called  "the  L^rins."  Their 
present  names  are  St.  Marguerite  and  St.  Tlonorat,  but  of  old  they 
were  called  Lero  and  Lerina,  or  the  big  and  the  little  Lero.    They 
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are  mere  morsels  of  iglaiids,  the  larger  containing  eorae  400  acns, 
tlie  smaller  about  100.  To  a  Scotsman  they  recall  two  liitle  island 
in  the  Frith  of  Clyde — the  two  Cumbraes;  and  a  well  known  pmj 
ascribed  to  a  Highland  minister,  who  used  to  ask  God  to  bletf 
"the  Muckle  Cumbrne  and  the  Little  Cumbrae,  and  tho  -  1  ••■-■•nt 
islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."    The  island  St.  M 

is  famed  for  a  legend  of  a  prisoner  calltd  **thc  man  in  the  imn 
mask,"  in  the  time  of  Ijou'ia  XIV.,  an  unknown  person  of  nott, 
who  wore,  not  aa  iron  mask,  as  the  legend  has  it,  but  a  rfhri 
mask — was  never  seen  by  any  one  but  his  jailor,  and  after  bring 
confined  for  ten  years  in  the  castle  of  the  island,  was  transferred 
to  the  Biistile,  where  he  died.  The  smaller  island  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  lona  of  France,  and  the  work  done  from  it  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  Columba  and  his  brethren  from  the 
island  of  lona.  This  may  be  something  of  an  exaggeration,  for  the 
Monastery  of  Lerins  did  not  engage  in  the  far-ppreading  mission- 
ary labors  that  made  lona  famous.  But  in  its  way.  and  chiefly  as 
an  educational  institute,  it  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  French  monasteries,  but  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  Christianity  in  pagan  times. 

But  the  middle  ages  have  likewise  furnished  us  with  interesting 
memorials  in  the  Riviera  of  their  turbulent  history.  A  few  milrt 
inland,  we  meet  with  little  towns  built  on  the  tops  of  hills  that 
to  our  notions  are  the  very  last  places  where  it  is  desirable  to 
dwell.  Such  is  the  little  town  of  Mougins,  near  Cannes,  but  more 
striking  examples  are  to  bo  seen  near  Ifentono  and  beyond  the 
Italian  border.  Nothing  but  necessity  could  have  driven  people 
to  these  all  but  inaccessible  heights.  But  between  the  invasiooii 
of  pirates  by  sea  and  Saracens  by  land,  they  had  very  hard  times, 
for  these  enemies  were  as  remorseless  as  death,  and  spared  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child.  The  heights  where  their  forefathers  were 
compelled  by  necessity  to  make  their  homes,  hal»it  and  posscssioD 
have  continued  as  the  al»odcs  of  the  present  inhabitants.  Such 
towns  as  Gorbis,  Castellar,  Gourdon,  Doleeaequa  and  Isolabona 
seem  altogether  out  of  place  in  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centurv. 
Perched  on  heights  many  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ses, 
the  mere  carriage  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  them  involve*  an 
expenditure  of  human  toil  that  would  seem  to  leave  little  if 
strength  available  for  other  puriwses.  Within  recent  years  ejc< 
lent  roads  have  been  made  to  them,  or  near  In  them,  roads  impti 
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ing  remarkable  ingenuity  of  engineering,  and  reducing  the  gra- 
dients to  the  lowest  possible  figure-;  but  even  yet,  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  places,  you  may  see  women  toiling  up  footpaths  with 
their  washing  on  their  heads,  or  men  with  loads  of  wood,  and 
even  children  getting  their  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  carrying 
heavy  burdens  up  hill.  It  seems  so  strange  that  when  in  our  cities 
we  have  contrived  by  means  of  lifts  or  elevators  to  save  strong 
men  and  women  the  trouble  of  carrying  their  own  bodies  a  few 
feet  upwards,  we  should  find  the  natives  of  these  distant  places 
carrying  heavy  burdens  up  heights  the  very  thought  of  which 
would  appal  the  modern  Englishman  or  American. 

And  what  sort  of  places  are  they  when  you  reach  them?  Not  at 
all  inviting  or  interesting.  For  the  most  part  dilapidated,  and 
always  untidy,  as  if  the  people  were  too  poor  to  be  able,  or  too 
tasteless  to  care,  to  make  them  look  nice.  Generally  the  people 
are  owners  of  vineyards  or  gardens  below,  yielding  them  a  poor 
living.  And  all  their  care  seems  to  be  needed  to  keep  these  in 
order.  For  on  the  sides  of  mountains  you  can  only  have  vineyards 
by  elaborate  terracing,  and  the  many  tiers  of  walls  you  see,  repre- 
senting the  labor  of  centuries,  demand  xinceasing  care  in  order 
to  support  a  level  patch  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  room.  Much 
of  the  living  of  the  people  used  to  be  derived  from  the  olive,  but 
the  oil  of  the  olive  has  found  a  serious  rival  in  the  mineral  oils 
now  so  abundant,  and  besides,  the  olive  itself  is  not  always  to 
be  depended  on,  the  olive  crop  having  recently  proved  a  failure. 

But  some  of  the  valleys  through  which  you  approach  these  high 
places  are  exquisite,  and  the  views  from  the  heights  transcendant. 
The  plantations  of  olive  are  often  very  fine.  Most  persons  are 
disappointed  with  the  olive  on  first  acquaintance,  and  wonder  what 
there  is  in  its  dull  color  and  j^narled  trunk  to  make  men  speak  of 
"the  beauty  of  the  olive."  But  one's  opinion  changes  when  one 
sees  it  in  a  congenial  valley,  covering  great  ranges,  its  mild  color 
contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  bright  blue  of  the  sky,  and  ita 
richly  clad  branches  and  drooping  leaves  reminding  us  somewhat 
of  the  hanging  glory  of  the  birch — a  tree,  by  the  way,  which  we 
never  see  in  those  parts.  Vineyards  are  not  pretty,  especially  in 
winter;  but  where  the  mountains  tower  to  a  great  height  the 
vineyards  become  insignificant,  and  the  eye  is  filled  with  the  vast 
masses  that  shoot  their  jagged  tops  into  the  sky.  And  when  these 
are  seen  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  which  seems  as  if  it  casoft 
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through  a  diamond  lens,  the  effect  is  overpowering.    You 
wonderful  revelation  of  the  tranBfiguring  power  of  light. 

Vineyards,  however,  do  not  take  np  all  the  arable  soil, 
course,  there  are  patches  of  grass,  wheat  and  vegetables,  and  there 
are  orange  groves  and  flower  gardens.  Near  Grasse,  a  little  town 
to  the  north  of  Cannes,  you  find  rose  gardens  in  great  abundance. 
Grasse  is  renowned  as  the  great  centre  of  the  perfumery  business. 
It  contains  about  seventy  perfume  distilleries.  It  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a  monopoly  in  France,  perhaps  in  the  world,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  perfumes  and  other  products  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and,  above  all,  America,  send  immense  orders.  The 
perfume  industry  is  an  interesting  one  and  gives  much  employ- 
ment to  young  and  old ;  but  there  are  persons  whose  nerves  cannot 
stand  the  strong  scent,  whether  of  the  orange  or  of  the  rose.  It  I 
is  an  odd  sight,  when  the  orange  blossoms  are  gathered,  to  see  men 
and  women  perched,  like  so  many  monkeys,  on  the  branches  of  flit^ 
trees. 

Hitherto,  the  benefits  of  the  Riviera  as  a  health  resort,  or  as  a 
means  of  escaping  the  sharpness  of  winter,  have  been  confined  to 
the  upper  classes  and  a  few  of  the  middle.  It  has  been  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain.  Queen  Victoria  ha« 
spent  winter  months  at  Cannes,  Grasse,  Montone  and  Nice.  Fur 
those  of  moderate  means  comfortable  quarters  may  be  found  in 
pensions  nnd  hotels  that  board  strangers  at  the  rate  of  aljout  two 
dollars  a  day.  Even  for  a  poorer  class  there  is  a  limited  provision. 
The  Agyle  EvangeJique  at  Cannes,  the  Villa  Helvetia  at  Mentone 
for  govemt'sses  and  other  young  ladies  in  poor  health,  and  the 
English  Hospital  at  Nice  provide  the  means  of  enjoying  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Riviera  for  a  few  of  the  numberless  cases  where,  if  it 
were  within  their  reach,  benefit  might  probably  be  derived  from  it 
Whether  these  benefits  shall  ever  be  enjoyed  on  a  larger  scale 
seems  doubtful,  unless  we  should  come  to  know  a  far  wider  dcvel- 1 
opment  of  the  spirit  of  unselfish  beneficence  than  our  world  tiM 
hitherto  seen. 

W.  Gabdek  Blaieik. 


A  NEW  LAW  OF  HEALTH. 

BT    BLIZABSTH  BISLAND. 


To  say  that  the  Sphere  of  Wisdom  is  not  a  globe  sounds  like 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  paradox  is  dem- 
onstrable. If  in  setting  out  toward  a  fixed  goal  of  truth,  one's 
face  be  turned  in  the  wrong  direction,  no  persistency  in  endeavor 
and  no  length  of  travel  will  ever  conduct  the  wayfarer  to  the 
haven  where  he  would  be. 

This  fact  in  moral  geography  is,  however,  one  that  has  been 
late  of  discovery  and  is  still  far  from  unanimous  acceptance. 
Perhaps  certain  inherent  weaknesses  of  human  nature  will  for- 
ever preclude  its  universal  reception.  Chronic  childishness  is 
so  common  a  failing  that  it  would  be  useless  to  hope  for  the  adop- 
tion of  any  new  truths,  were  it  not  that  the  adult  intelligence  of 
the  few  eventually  and  inevitably  imposes  its  conclusions  upon  the 
multitude.  The  few  are  continually  dragging  the  many  into 
the  path  of  fact  and  common  sense,  and  the  immature-minded 
many  are  as  persistently  lusting  after  a  miracle  and  kicking 
against  the  pricks  of  plain  truth.  They  forever  recoil  from  the 
steady,  dull  plodding  that  lies  between  them  and  their  ends  if  they 
peek  them  by  that  path,  and  turn  again  longingly  to  supernatural- 
i.sm  for  a  charm  to  conjure  away  tlie  barriers  fencing  them  out  of 
the  Eden  of  their  desires — for  a  spell  to  break  the  chains  binding 
them  bondslaves  of  space  and  time,  of  heat  and  cold,  of  poverty, 
pain  and  disease. 

They  fashion  for  themselves  dreams  of  flying  carpets,  of  magic 
lamps  and  rings;  of  transmutable  metals,  of  fountains  of  youth 
and  elixirs  of  life,  which  are  to  achieve  their  purposes  without 
effort  or  drudgery.  Bullied  and  shamed  out  of  these  puerile  in- 
ventions, they  substitute  legends  of  fasts  and  macerations  whose 
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courage  and  aseeticism  are  to  make  Uie  go<Lj  tremble  with  respect- 
ful admiration,  whose  triumphs  over  material  passions  are  to  give 
oicult  freodoiu  from  material  limitations.  Buddlw  and  Mahat- 
mus  are  imagined,  who  stand  moveless  and  spewhless  till  the  birds] 
nest  and  rear  broods  in  their  hair,  and  who  thereby  grow  so 
mighty  that  the  mountains  rock  beneath  the  weight  of  thfir 
thoughts,  not  to  mention  their  acquirement  of  powers  which! 
render  the  services  of  the  post  office  unnecessary  and  make  rail- 
ways ridiculously  superfluous. 

Splendid  energies,  passionate  faith  and  ardour,  master  intel- 
lects have  been  v^asted  in  this  long  fruitless  endeavour  to  find] 
some  magic  by  which  nature  is  to  be  conquered  and  man  m*d« 
master  of  circumstance,  without  drudgery — all  thrown  into  thatj 
bottomless  pit  of  error  which  can  never  be  filled. 

Even  now  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  l:ivii  thut 
nature  is  to  be  conquered  by  her  own  natural  means  only,  and| 
only  in  accordance  with  her  own  natural  laws,  there  are  still  a  l»-i 
mentable  number  of  descendants  of  Lot's  wife,  continually  caatinj 
longing  glances  back  to  the  Sodom  of  their  intellectual  sins.    It  isj 
nothing  to  them  that,  having  once  faced  about  in  the  right  dii 
tion,  the  same  amount  of  effort,  properly  directed  has  achieved  e.^ 
actly  the  marvels  after  which  the  supornaturalists  vainly  songbt- 
that,  eating  our  due  amount  of  food  and  attaching  no  mystical  sig'^ 
nificance  to  anything,  we  have  torn  our  way  through  mountair 
Hashed  our  thoughts  under  the  oceaiis,  saileil  straight  into  the  teethj 
of  the  winds,  annihilated  distance  with  steam,  learned  to  look 
our  own  bones  tlxrough  our  solid  flesh,  to  bottle  up  dfad  v^oicos 
one  might  preserve  cherries,  and  reproduce  for  our  own  amt 
ment  upon  a  screen  the  life  of  yesterday  exactly  as  it  passed 
fore  our  eyes,  even  to  its  minutest  movement  or  play  of  ex]>reasio[ 
'I'hese  are  the  marvels  which  have  rewarded  those  content  to  trea^ 
by  slow  steps  the  plain,  straight  road  of  dull  facts,  and  periiap 
the  most  dazzling  and  surprising  discoveries  that  lie  along 
Path  of  the  Tortoise  have  been  those  atfecting  human  life  and_ 
health — discoveries  to  which  the  harebrained  are  still  seeking 
ever  elusive  short  cut. 

There  was  once  a  little  girl  who,  after  the  manner  of  her  w] 
feared  greatly  all  and  sundry  of  certain  fierce  beasts,  such  ki  mic*, 
bats,  bumblebees,  spiders,  and,  more  vividly  and  especially,  dugB. 

On  a  day,  having  been  bidden  to  deliver  a  message  to  an 
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posite  neighbor,  she  set  out  radiating  the  pleasing  results  of 
soap,  brushes  and  a  fresh  pinafore,  but  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
pause  by  a  specimen  of  the  worst  of  enemies — ^which  seemed  to 
the  perspective  of  an  eye  only  three  feet  from  the  ground  to  be 
easily  the  rival  of  an  elephant  in  size — ^lying  prone  across  the 
path,  lolling  an  intimidating  tongue  and  rolling  an  eye  which, 
though  outwardly  calm,  might  be  guessed  to  conceal  a  horrid  in- 
tent. Immediately  there  was  a  swish  of  starched  skirts,  a  twinkle 
of  bare  ankles,  and  an  appeal  was  preferred  to  that  infallible 
power  and  knowledge  which  Providence  has  so  beneficently 
placed  in  maternal  hands.  This  particular  parent,  being  a  per- 
son of  nimble  imagination,  realized  that  a  mastiff  as  large  in 
proportion  to  her  own  inches  as  was  this  one  to  the  normal  height 
of  five  years,  might  daunt  even  her  adult  courage,  and  she  fore- 
bore  to  remonstrate  or  reason. 

"There,"  she  said  placidly,  "is  a  lump  of  sugar.  Put  it  on 
your  tongue  and  hold  it  there.  Of  course,  the  dog  will  not  touch 
you  while  you  have  a  lump  of  sugar  on  your  tongue" — and,  so 
fortified.  Five  Years  set  forth  with  a  conviction  of  immunity  which 
carried  her  successfully  past  the  source  of  terror. 

The  incident  is  in  itself,  perhaps,  not  of  historic  importance, 
but  it  is  a  particularly  vivid  example  of  the  complete  divorce 
existing  in  the  undeveloped  mind  between  the  laws  of  cause  and 
effect;  and  in  no  department  of  human  thought  has  that  divorce 
continued  so  long  and  so  entire  as  in  all  that  relates  to  human 
health. 

Ever)'  one  of  us  can  revive  from  childhood  a  memory  of  the 
soothing  balm  which  overspread  the  injured  temple,  when  a  sym- 
pathetic nurse  bestowed  the  richly  deserved  spanking  upon  the 
offending  chair  corner  that  had  caused  the  pain,  or  applied  the 
clearly  indicated  plaster  of  a  kiss;  and  medicine  long  followed 
these  intelligent  suggestions  from  the  nursery  and  administered, 
to  the  bitten,  hairs  from  the  biting  dog.  Medicine  as  a  science  has, 
of  course,  shared  in  the  general  growth  of  knowledge,  but  the 
bulk  of  mankind  still  continues  to  put  sugar  on  its  tongue  as  a 
protection  from  wild  beasts;  to  castigate  the  chair  comers,  and 
apply  remedies  as  unknown  to  the  pharmacopeeia  as  the  feminine 
kiss.  Perhaps  the  stolen  potato  carried  in  the  pocket,  or  the  bit 
of  red  flannel  bound  about  the  left  wrist,  is  a  less  trusted  remedy 
for  rheumatism  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  dried  heart 
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of  a  mouse  in  a  bag  about  the  neck  has  Ingt  &ome  of  its  potcnej 
ugninst  epileptic  seizures;  but  the  rise  and  popularity  of  innumw- 
iible  eystema  and  cures  that  have  no  reasonable  relation  lo  the  ills 
they  aflPect  to  assuage  prove  that  the  laws  of  health  are  t^till  u 
heterogeneous  from  the  intelligence  of  Ibc  mass  as  the  laws  of 
the  differential  calculus.  It  would  be  diverting,  were  it  not  ao 
pathetic,  to  see  the  constant  endeavor  on  tlie  part  of  the  multitude 
to  lift  itself  up  by  its  own  hygienic  bootstraps  in  the  form  of  bare- 
foot cures,  all-wool  cures,  mind  cures,  cures  by  clain'oyance,  by 
Cbristian  Science,  by  electricity,  and  by  bone  manipulation.  Like 
children  we  still  move  about  in  worlds  unrealized,  seeing  no  rea- 
son why  some  power  that  wishes  us  individually  well  should  not 
break  through  the  immutable  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  on  our 
behalf, and  release  us  from  the  unpleasant  results  of  our  own  fool- 
ishness. Our  childish  "  let's  pretend  "  sweeps  away  for  the  mo- 
ment the  tiresome  persistency  of  facts,  and  opens  the  gate  of  a 
world  where  one  may  eat  one's  cake  and  have  it,  too,  and  after 
dancing  escape  the  bill  for  the  fiddling. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  by  a  figure  of  speech  that  the  laws  of 
liealth  can  be  called  new,  all  natural  laws  being  of  their  very  na- 
ture eternal.  What  is  new  is  the  realization  that  there  are  tatra 
governing  health — that  suffering  is  not  a  hai>ha7ard  chance,  or 
the  visitation  of  some  capricious  punishment  by  a  higher  jwwer, 
but  the  orderly  sequence  and  expected  result  of  some  infringement 
iif  the  physical  laws  of  being.  We  have  long  been  aware  that  if 
we  ate  or  drank  certain  poisonous  substances  the  result  would 
Ik!  pain  or  death,  and  we  do  not  even  hope  to  evade  by  prayer  or 
faith  the  swift  and  certain  results  of  a  dose  of  pruasic  add.  We 
have  been  quite  convinced  by  ocular  demnnslration  that,  if  we 
walked  over  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  faith  would  not  interfere  with  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  and  that,  when  we  reached  the  earth  below,  the 
results  were  certain  to  be  uncomfortable,  if  not  mortal.  Th*! 
more  civilized  communities  have  become  entirely  convinced  that 
public  filth  and  the  use  of  impure  water  arc  absolutely  certain  to 
breed  disease,  and  take  their  measures  accordingly,  having  aban- 
doned  confidence  in  processions  and  vows  to  erect  churches ;  but 
what  still  waits  for  general  acceptance  is  the  truth  that  all  dis- 
ease and  suffering  arise  from  perfectly  preventable  cause*.  We 
continue  to  use  poisons  which  are  quite  as  certain,  if  less  rapid, 
than  those  bearing  the  warning  skull  and  cro^sbones  on  their 
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labels,  and  we  continue  to  walk  over  hygienic  precipices,  full  of 
hope  that  the  results  will  not  be  disagreeable.  To  take  the  com- 
monest example  of  thi^  inconsequent  behavior:  Every  one  is 
aware  that  oxygen  is  necessary  for  life,  is  also  aware  that  an  adult 
exhausts  the  oxygen  from  three  cubic  feet  of  air  with  every  breath 
he  draws,  and  that  two  minutes  breathing  of  impure  air  will  ap- 
preciably affect  for  evil  every  one  of  his  organs  and  every  corpuscle 
of  his  blood ;  and  yet  nine  persons  out  of  ten  sleep  for  eight  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  in  an  unchanged  atmosphere,  and  wake 
to  wonder  at  the  unpleasant  results,  perhaps  to  call  in  some  con- 
juror to  charm  them  away. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  as  great  an  inequality  in  the  inheritance 
of  health  as  in  the  heirship  of  wealth  or  brains.  Some  are  bom 
with  a  fortune  of  vigor  and  soundness  so  large  that  not  a  life- 
time of  eager  squandering  will  leave  them  poor,  and  others  enter 
the  world  paupers  of  need  so  dire  that  no  charity  from  medicine 
can  ever  raise  them  to  comfort;  but  most  of  us  have  just  that 
mediocre  legacy  of  vitality  which  renders  us  undistinguishable 
units  in  the  mass.  It  lies  in  the  hands  of  each  to  improve  or 
waste  that  property  as  he  chooses,  for  there  are  self-made  men 
physically  as  well  as  financially;  those  who,  because  of  ancestral 
wastefulness,  have  only  a  sixpence  of  health,  and  turn  it  into  a 
fortune ;  and  there  are  spendthrifts  of  health  who  come  to  as  sor- 
rowful case  as  spendthrifts  of  gold.  The  body  is  a  realm  where 
a  wise  and  frugal  ruler  brings  happiness  as  surely  as  a  foolish 
one  insures  distress,  and  wisdom  here,  as  elsewhere,  lies  in  learn- 
ing and  obeying  natural  laws.  It  is  just  those  natural  laws — sim- 
ple, severe,  immutable — which  must  be  obeyed  all  day  and  every 
day,  against  which  we  chafe,  for  which  some  magic  pill  or  po- 
tion is  offered  as  a  substitute.  Temperance,  cleanliness,  activity 
are  the  three  virtues  of  the  body,  as  faith,  hope  and  charity  are  of 
the  soul.  As  tithes  of  mint,  anise  and  cummin  are  easier  to  ren- 
der than  to  practice  the  law,  justice  and  judgment,  so  the  easy 
sacrifice  of  burnt  offerings  of  drugs  is  offered  to  the  goddess 
Hygeia  in  lieu  of  constant  obedience  to  her  regimen.  Forty  days 
of  Lenten  abstention  are  considered  adequate  atonement  for  a 
year  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  and  a  brief  retreat  to  a  "cure"  of 
mineral  waters  (where  the  high  priests  of  health  are  bribed  by 
passing  confession  and  submission)  is  considered  a  penance  which 
should  obliterate  all  past  offenses.    As  it  is  easier  to  repeat  formu- 
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las  of  prayer  than  to  persistently  keep  oneself  unxpotled  from  t)B 
worlti,  80  it  is  easier  for  fat  old  einners  to  pn  '  "     -■^■■'  '  - 
footed  in  the  dew  than  to  permanently  abandon  1 1 
sins  of  greediness,  indolence  or  self-neglect.    To  a  coiutani  m 
of  "  Lo,  here !  and  Lo,  thure ! "  the  world  runs  to  sit  under  the 
blue  glass,  or  to  swathe  itself  in  wool  in  the  ever  renewed  hope 
that  some  substitute  may  be  found  for  unfailing  observance  of  the  | 
three  rules. 

An  obscure  but  witty  romance,  whose  vivacity  attracted  ltt*_ 
attention  than  it  deserved,  told  of  an  undiscovered  coantiy 
tiie  heart  of  the  Andes  where  crime  waa  looketl  upon  as  the  un- 
fortunate result  of  cougoniial  temperament — a  disease  demanding 
8)7npathy  and  treatment;  but  ill  health  aroused  only  reprobation 
as  a  wilful  offence  against  wise  and  well  undei-stood  laws.  A 
bronchial  case  resulted  in  arrest  and  imprisonment,  and  frienda  of  ^ 
the  family  considered  it  untaetful  to  cough  in  the  presence  of  thfl 
criminars  relations,  but  a  severe  attack  of  embezzlement  arouscHi] 
widespread  sympathy,  and  cards  were  left  upon  the  invalid  wit 
kind  inquiries  as  to  whether  he  waa  receiving  the  best  moral 
tention.  A  condition  of  affairs  which  would  be  less  whJmsic 
than  might  at  first  sight  appear! 

Paracelsus — accused  of  wizardry  because  of  the  simple  natural 
means  by  which  he  effected  his  cures — believed  that,  if  he  were  «1-^ 
lowed  absolutely  to  direct  from  its  birth  the  diet  of  a  fairlj 
healthy  infant,  he  could  build  up  a  constitution  which  might  \n 
made  to  last  out  a  century  in  undiminished  vigor,  and  there  ai 
those  prepared  to  accept  literally  the  stories  of  the  age  of  th^ 
antediluvian  patriarchs  because  of  their  theory  that,  bread  nof 
being  at  that  time  in  use,  digestions  never  called  upon  to  dw 
with  starch  could  easily  sustain  life  to  Methuselah's  terni. 

Because  of  the  long  neglect  and  ignorance  of  the  true  laws 
of  health,  the  subtle,  but  supremely  important,  chemistry  of  nu- 
trition has  been  neglected  in  favor  of  matters  of  less  moment^ 
The  same  skill  which  developed  the  science  of  bacteriology  and 
pursued  the  most  elusive  microbe  to  his  mojit  secret  fastness,  might 
perhaps  have  been  more  practically  applied.  After  b<!ing  founii 
and  named,  the  average  microbe  remains  no  less  virulent  and  danJ 
gerous,  and  how  much  more  valuable  would  have  l»een  a  knowledge 
— equally  obtainable — of  exactly  the  amount  and  nature  "f  t?t 
food  required  for  the  bejst  results  of  health  and  growth. 
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There  is  in  the  West  Indies  a  fanner  ant  who,  upon  a  carefully 
prepared  soil  of  flowers  and  leaves,  grows  a  tiny  fungus  on  which 
he  feeds.  The  eggs,  laid  by  a  queen,  seem  when  hatched  to  pro- 
d^ice  a  uniform  type  of  larvae;  but  these,  through  different  feed- 
ing, develop,  when  perfected,  either  warriors,  fanners  or  queens, 
as  may  be  needed.  If,  through  accident  or  the  result  of  battle, 
the  supply  of  warriors  is  dangerously  lowered,  these  able  pismires 
transfer  some  of  the  larvse  being  fed  with  such  food  as  produces 
farmers  to  the  nursery  for  young  soldiers,  and  change  of  diet 
changes  their  natures  so  radically  that  the  creature  which  should 
have  developed  the  peaceful  industry  suited  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits becomes  instead  a  warlike  insect  who  defends  the  nest  against 
the  assaults  of  those  fierce  nomads,  the  black  ants,  whose  inroads 
are  so  dreaded  by  these  laborious  communities.  Ah !  what  a  tri- 
umph of  science,  could  we  too  know  upon  what  meat  should  these 
our  Caesars  feed  that  they  might  grow  so  great.  What  a  much 
more  important  achievement  that  would  be  than  the  discovery  and 
naming  of  all  the  myriads  of  microbes,  who  would  be  impotent 
to  harm  the  perfectly  nourished  body. 

Medicine,  despite  all  its  modern  discovery  and  progress,  has 
done  less  to  spread  the  reign  of  common  sense  and  a  general  com- 
prehension of  the  laws  of  health  than  might  have  been  hoped 
for.  More  advance  had  been  possible  in  this  direction  had  we 
adopted  the  logical  metliod  of  the  Chinese,  who  pay  medical  bills 
as  long  as  under  the  pliysician's  advice  they  continue  in  health, 
and  cease  payments  the  moment  of  attack  from  disease;  arguing 
lucidly  that  immunity  from  pain  is  a  good  worth  any  price,  and 
that  suffering  implies  some  incompetence  on  the  part  of  their 
advisers.  Our  reversal  of  this  intelligent  system  has  naturally 
turne<l  the  thoughts  of  the  faenlty  more  toward  therapeutics  than 
to  the  study  of  preventive  medicine.  Doctors,  after  all,  are  but 
men  with  like  passions  with  ourselves,  and  examples  such  as  that 
of  Paracelsus  discourage  those  who  would  be  wiser  than  their  age. 
Men  do  not  pay  doctors  to  remind  them  of  their  hygienic  sins,  or 
insist  upon  the  practice  of  tiresome  rules.  They  call  upon  them 
to  give  them  absolution  for  their  offences,  and  sell  them  in- 
dulgences in  the  form  of  pills  which  will  make  renewed  infringe- 
ment of  the  code  possible. 

What  would  become  of  the  practice  of  a  physician  who  should 
say  to  a  patient :    "You  need  no  drugs.    Your  ruined  nerves  are 
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the  result  of  too  rich  and  too  vixied  a  die^  and  pi^j^neil  i 
Take  no  medicine;  walk  fire  suka  gnxj  maadDg  at  aiz  oPcU 
and  live  entirely  upon  gmel  and  water  iar  a  month  V  It  mill 
be  instantly  borne  i^  npon  the  seeker  for  health  tiiat  tiua  vai  m 
ignorant  quack  who  had  failed  to  nnderabmd  hia  casa  NaiMii 
the  Syrian,  felt  the  same  blank  senae  of  diaappointniait  lAea  h 
was  bid  to  dip  himself  three  times  in  the  river  ^oriaii,  and  hot  !■ 
his  servant  he  would  have  soomed  to  try  ao  ainqkle  a  core,  f^mj^ 
cures  are  but  little  more  valued  in  our  day  tlum  in  the  era  of  tti 
stem  Jewish  prophet,  and,  since  doctors  must  live  by  aaUifylii 
their  patients,  they  will  continue  to  gratify  the  desire  for  mbb 
thing  more  startling  in  their  prescripti<ni8  than  plain  amae^  ani 
refrain  from  insistence  upon  nnpalaiiJUto  tmtha. 

The  sect  who  call  themselves,  in  exquisite  oonfualoii  of  idM 
Christian  Scientists,  and  who  practice  the  latest  ahraoadabn  t 
conjure  away  the  effects  of  fixed  causes — asserting  that  ptia  i 
the  result  of  ein  and  can  be  abolished  by  faith — have  hold  of  «■ 
of  those  half  truths  so  confusii^  to  the  untrained  inteUifnei 
But  they  childishly  overlook  the  fact  that  pain,  while  it  is  th 
undoubted  result  of  offences  against  physical  morals^  is  in  UkA 
not  an  evil,  being  simply  the  message  sent  to  the  brain  over  fli 
telephone  wires  of  the  nerves  to  inform  it  that  some  memba  o: 
the  body's  commonwealth  is  in  danger  and  requires  assistanoe 
That  the  mind  should  refuse  to  act  upon  the  news  otherwise  thai 
by  declining  to  believe  it,  appears  to  be  the  gist  of  their  system 
stated  in  plain  terms. 

Not  by  stopping  the  ears,  not  by  the  practice  of  any  magic,  if 
health  to  be  obtained.  By  no  flying  carpets  may  it  be  reached 
Fasts  and  prayers  will  not  call  it  down  from  heaven'.  Fixed,  im- 
mortal, the  laws  remain,  always  unchanged,  always  inexorable 
The  wages  of  disobedience  are  disease.  To  know  the  law,  to  prac- 
tice it  daily — that  is  the  lost  path  to  the  Fountain  of  Youth;  thai 
is  the  long-hid  secret  of  the  Elixir  of  Life. 

Elizabeth  Bislavb^ 
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II. 

Wb  shall  now  consider  a  few  of  the  most  frequent  charges 
brought  against  Great  Britain  in  this  land.  None  is  presented 
with  more  readiness  and  warmth,  or  appears  more  warranted  by 
facts,  than  the  claim  that  the  land  is  being  denuded  of  its  wealth, 
and  its  treasures  carried  annually  in  immense  sums  over  the  seas. 
It  is  concretely  expressed  by  Mr.  Dutt,  in  his  recent  work,  "Eng- 
land and  India,"  in  the  following  words:  "The  annual  exports 
from  India  exceed  the  annual  imports  of  merchandise  and  treas- 
ure by  over  £20,000,000.  For  this  excess  of  exports  India  receives 
no  commercial  equivalent ;  it  is  a  steady  drain  on  the  resources  of 
India."  This,  like  many  other  remarks,  has  an  element  of  truth 
commingled  with  serious  error.  He  himself  acknowledges  that  a 
third  of  this  outflow  is  in  payment  of  interest  on  money  invested 
here  by  Englishmen,  chiefly  in  railroads.  This  interest  is  at  a  low 
rate,  often  guaranteed  by  gcvcrnment.  It  is  usually  the  only  way 
in  which  the  State  can  undertake  large  enterprises,  not  only 
necessary  for  the  country,  but  which  also  do  wonders  for  its  de- 
velopment. Should  that  immense  wealth  of  Englishmen  which 
has  flowed  into  India,  and  the  work  which  it  has  wrought  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  land,  be  swept  away  to-morrow,  India  would 
drop  instantly  out  of  the  realm  of  civilization  and  re-enter  upon  its 
semi-barbarism  of  the  past.  To  claim  that  these  investments  by 
Westerners  in  the  land  are  not  a  rich  boon,  and  to  speak  of  the 
interest  received  upon  the  same  as  an  unjust  drain  upon  the  coun- 
try, seems  irrational.  If  the  wealthy  men  of  this  land  were  only 
prepared  to  take  up  such  public  work  and  invest  their  money  at 
low  or  moderate  interest  in  enterprises  for  the  public  weal,  the 
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ckttge  M^kl  BOB  ks  vanMOMUe  thaa  it  k.    Bat  n&tivD  wealth 
eiBiiot  be  made  to  lav  iato  ndi  daaBBfa^   la  tlus  dutnct,  vhere 
tbe  vritcr  ha*  loof  lt?«d,  these  h  math  need  of  a  raHroed  w  4 
fainiiur  |»teveiitiTe    tluocigh  a    much  oeglBcted    portion  of 
field.    For  ]neais  the  load  has  beoi  nmgad  at  government  ex> 
pane,  and  it  haa  beeo  ibowii  that  the  iofsbnent  voold  be  fiuil] 
remoneratiTe ;  and  the  naiiTe  oommanity  baa  been  stronglj  ip^l 
pcAled  lo,  more  than  once,  to  inteat  in  so  Deoeeaary  and  important! 
apoblioworic    Within  the  neglected  area  thxoi^  vhidi  the  rotd 
is  to  run,  there  live  a  cUmb  of  native  mooej  lenders  who  have 

enoogh  to  build  the  road  ten  times  over.  And  there  are  two  m 
tty  Bajah«  al^o  living  in  the  district.    The  two  latter,  while  V 
•qoandertng  their  own  patrimony,  are  content  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernment to  have  the  road  built.  These  money  lenders,  on  the  other 
hand,  dpciiac  to  Bpond  a  rupee  on  such  public  works,  as  they  can 
more  than  qtmdruple  the  interest  by  money  lending  to  their  ■"^■'-J 
erabje  countrymen.     After  thus  patiently  waiting  for  years,  the 
pe<jple  arc  greatly  rejoiced  now  to  learn  that  English  capitalists 
have  come  into  the  breach  and  will  build  the  road  at  an  early 
date.     It  will  be  an  untold  blessing  to  the  million  residents  o(^ 
that  ri'gion,  and  to  none  more  than  the  grasping,  selfish  money™ 
lenders  and  the  sjiendthrift  Kajahs.    And  yet  the  meagre  income 
oT  Miii*  investment  will  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  drain  on  the 
country ! 

Another  third  of  the  sum  above  mentioned  ia  consumed  in  the 
stipport  of  the  army.    This  is  truly  a  heavy  burden,  and  there  it 
roaaon  to  believe  that  it  is  much  too  serious  a  charge  upon  6o| 
IH'aceable  and  indigent  a  people.    Imperial  interests  have  caasedl 
this  item  to  grow  ominotisly  of  late  years;  and  this  has  led  the 
best  friends  of  India  tu  protest  against  making  this  poor  land 
bear  the  largely  growing  expense  incident  to  the  protection 
IIh' 1'  "  ■■     - 1      r>  and  enemies.    There  is  no  doul 

that    i  V,     .  .'onch  to  the  north  of  India  is  a] 

mighty  art^iment  in  the  mind  and  mouth  of  the  martial  defende 
o'    '  ^   ''  '      r  of  the  tiubjugation  of  the  turbulent  tribeti] 

n  en*  and  of  the  erection  of  mighty  delei 

But  if  this  ii  necessary  it  is  rather  for  the  integrity  of  the  Bnt 
Kmplre  than  for  the  RafiHy  and  defence  of  India :  and  the  espei 
ihonld  in  good  part  bv  home  by  Great  Britain  hcrscll    Sir 
Iir.i.  keolmry,  a  lale  military  adriaer  to  the  Viceroy  of  India. 
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cently  remarked,  with  justice,  before  a  Royal  Commission  appoint- 
ed to  apportion  expenditure  as  between  England  and  India: 
**The  foreign  policy  of  India  is  directed  entirely  from  England  by 
Her  Majesty's  goyemment,  and  it  is  the  part  of  British  foreign 
policy  generally  to  secure  Great  Britain's  rule  over  her  Empire. 
If  we  desired  to  maintain  British  rule  in  India  only  for  India's 
Bake,  then  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  make  India  pay  to  the 
uttermost  farthing  everything  that  it  could  be  shown  was  due 
to  Britain's  rule  over  India.  India  affords  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  Britons,  India  employs  millions  of  English  capital,  and 
Indian  commerce  has  been  of  immense  value  to  Great  Britain. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  India,  being  held  by  Great  Britain 
not  only  for  India's  sake,  but  for  Great  Britain's  sake,  the  latter 
ahonld  pay  a  share  of  the  expenditure  for  this  purpose."  In  any 
case,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  whole  army  of  India,  at  its  pres- 
ent size  and  weight,  should  not  hang  as  a  millstone  around  India's 
neck.  And  the  sound  sense  of  justice  which  characterizes  Eng- 
land gives  ground  of  confidence  that  she  will  assume  this  just 
burden  as  soon  as  the  present  commission  will  report  and  reveal 
the  situation.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  other  alternative  of  a  speedy 
reduction  of  the  army,  which  now  numbers  75,000  Britons  and 
150,000  Indians,  will  become  necessary.  The  army  in  India  is,  of 
all  departments,  the  most  vulnerable  to  attack,  both  on  the  score 
of  expense  and  character.  The  British  army  is  certainly  the  great- 
est trial  to  the  Indian,  and  brutally  rides  roughshod  over  all  his 
sensibilities.  If  "Tommy  Atkins"  could  only  be  left  at  home, 
with  safety  to  British  interest  in  this  land,  it  would  help  largely 
to  improve  the  situation  between  the  two  races.  It  would  also 
save  England  from  the  terrible  disgrace  of  immorality  which  the 
army  is  instrumental  in  carrying  as  a  plague  wherever  it  goes. 
Awful,  indeed,  is  the  prevalence  of  the  social  vice  in  the  native 
community  itself.  But  the  English  army  spreads  the  demor- 
alization in  a  most  disgraceful  way  wherever  it  is  found.  And 
the  worst  aspect  of  the  whole  question  is  the  apparent  inability  of 
those  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  of  government  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  evil.  They  assume  that  the  evil  is  irremediable,  that 
the  soldier  is  bom  to  this  special  sin  and  must  be  indulged  in  it 
and  protected  in  the  indulgence.  The  consequence  is  that  nearly 
half  the  army  to-day  is  hors  de  combat,  and  no  punishment  what- 
ever is  inflicted  upon  the  misguided  son  of  passion  for  disquali- 
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fjing  himself  for  service.    How  much  beiler  and  ntore  effecUir] 
would  be,  from  the  fitandpoint  of  i        '    v  and  of  din 

lil'me,  to  su)'  plainly  to  this  son  f>  lint  he  s  d_ 

supported  to  defend  the  country;  that  to  disqualify  hjon 
that  service  by  sinful  indulgoncv  is  not  only  nn 
to  his  employer,  it  is  also  a  breach  of  military  d I 
he  will  be  severely  punished  every  tirae  he  transgresaes.    Sachj 
summary  and  wholesome  course  would  eave  England  fr 
of  its  prf'scnt  disgrncf  in  the  eyes  of,  and  sins  ogainat,  . 
people,  and  would  l)e  more  effective  than  a  whole  code  of  "Co 
tagious  Diseases  Acts." 

The  opium  and  the  abkary  business  is  one  which  has  drai 
forth  large  criticism.    From  the  moral  standpoint  the  critics  ba^ 
a  very  strong  position.    The  evil  whicli  the  opium  traffic  of  In«] 
has  inflicted  upon  China — again&t  her  will,  too — ha«  be«n  enc 
roous.    The  large  army  of  opium  eaters  which  it  has  created,  oc 
to  destroy  them  with  a  terrible  death,  has  long  been  an 
to  which  no  nation  of  England's  position  and  pretensions  cao 
der  satisfactory  reply.    In  like  manner,  the  State  monopoly  of 
drink  traffic  is  neither  honorable  nor  wise.    It  not  only  give*  ui 
wonted  and  unwarrantable  dignity  to  a  disreputable  business; 
also  inevitably  involves  the  State  in  the  business  of  making  a  lar 
army  of  drunkards  in  the  land.    It  is  not  enough  for  her  to  re| 
that  if  the  trade  were  in  private  hands  the  people  would  drii 
just  the  same.    Even  if  that  were  true,  it  seems  hardly  proj 
for  80  august  a  body  to  become  the  sole  manufacturer  and  vend< 
of  the  demoralizing  stuff.     But  it  is  not  true  that  the  peoj 
would  drink  all  the  same  if  the  government  restrained  the  businr 
instead  of  promoting  it.  To  lake  up  a  tratfic  like  this  for  the  rev< 
nue  there  is  in  it,  is  to  trifle  with  the  higher  interests  of  the  sul 
jects  and  to  become  instrumental  in  the  corruption  and  miwi 
of  the  people  whom  it  is  bound  to  protect.     It  is  queAtionab| 
whether  any  other  civilized  government  has  so  involved  itself 
such  unworthy  means  of  creating  a  revenue.    Doubtless,  opii 
BTid  drink  represent,  morally,  the  weakest  part  of  this  government 
Of  course,  the  all  important  defence  lies  in  the  revenue  thua  a< 
quired.    These  two  items  of  revenue,  as  is  too  well  known,  fly^ 
more  easily  than  any  others  into  the  depleted  treasury  of  Stat4 
To  give  these  up,  in  behalf  of  what  ie  termed  a  sentiment,  is  to  n4 
cessitate  tlie  ijupoaitiou  of  other  heavy  taies.    This  is  an  aspect 
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the  question  which  has  too  easily  silenced  and  secured  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  Indian  community.  But  its  evil  is  great  and  is 
spreading.  The  drink  curse  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  crying 
problems  of  India.  It  was  slanderously  remarked,  some  years  ago, 
that  if  England  then  left  this  country  the  only  monuments  of  its 
life  left  behind  would  be  broken  whiskey  bottles.  There  is  indeed 
ground  to-day  for  the  charge  that,  if  England  were  to  abandon 
the  land,  it  would  leave  as  the  saddest  monument  of  its  past  an 
immensely  increasing  army  of  whiskey  drinkers.  This  vice  is 
growing  at  a  most  alarming  pace  among  the  Indians  who  are 
in  authority — especially  the  Brahmans — men  who  until  recently 
would  no  more  defile  themselves  with  liquor  than  they  would  eat 
beef  or  cross  the  ocean.  Ten  thousand  times  better  were  it  for  the 
State  to  renounce  all  such  traffic  and  the  price  of  blood  which 
accompanies  it.  It  cannot  safely,  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  sacrifice 
the  highest  interest  and  permanent  good  of  the  people. 

The  recent  utterance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  this 
subject  should  be  heeded  by  the  State.  "The  true  principle  of 
morals,"  he  says,  "is  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that 
which  is  shown  to  be  necessarily  productive  of  evil.  The  English 
nation  caused  the  opium  evil  in  China,  and  we  are  responsible 
for  that  evil.  I  also  protest  against  the  principle  of  raising  reve- 
nue by  temptations  to  evil.  It  might  be  right  for  a  government 
to  pause  before  interfering  with  private  trade;  but  in  this  case  we 
ourselves  are  carr}ing  on  the  evil  trade.  Such  a  thing  on  the 
part  of  a  great  government  is,  I  think,  without  a  parallel  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  world.*' 

The  subject  of  taxation  is  one  which  the  critics  of  the  State 
are  prone  to  dwell  upon.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  understand 
v>  hy  this  matter  should  be  pressed,  unless  it  be  on  the  ground,  ap- 
parently maintained,  that  the  poverty  of  the  people  should  ex- 
empt them  from  any  of  the  burdens  of  taxation — a  theory  beau- 
tifully generous  to  the  people,  but  fatal  to  the  maintenance  of 
any  government.  The  salt  tax  does  certainly  seem  cruel  in  its 
severe  pressure  upon  the  very  poor,  and  yet  it  is  the  only  way 
whereby  this  very  large  part  of  the  community  can  be  reached  at 
all  and  made  to  contribute  its  mite  to  the  State  which  protects  it. 

Comparing  present  taxes  with  those  of  the  past,  we  should  cer- 
tainly expect  heavier  imposts  now,  because  the  government  fur- 
nishes to-day  as  an  equivalent  of  protection  and  blessing  infinitely 
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more  than  former  dynastieB  did.  And  yet^  Sir  W.  Hunter  bi 
ably  and  clearly  shown,  from  &  comparison  of  taxes  leviod  by  ^ 
present  and  by  the  Mughal  governments^  that  the  modern  Hinc 
is  vastly  better  off  than  his  ancestor  of  two  and  throe  centuries  a| 
To-day  6^  per  cent,  is  collected  in  land  tax ;  under  the  Mughal  m 
they  had  to  pay  from  33  to  fiO  per  cent  Beside  this,  the  Hohai 
medan  imp(»ed  various  other  Ux^,  many  of  them  on  ooa^M 
banunedans  as  a  reli|;ion8  penalty.  Nor  w;ere  the  Hindu  ^ver 
ments  a  whit  better,  and  even  to-da.j  the  Native  States  an  mm 
harder  upon  the  people  than  is  the  Bnttsh  Baj.  Tlie  Fkindb 
Commission  (the  highest  authority  on  the  anbject),  in  ill  a 
haustive  report  of  1880,  writes :  *^  the  majoiity  of  natne  go 
emments  the  revenue  officer  takes  aU  he  can  ge^  toad  would  tal 
treble  the  revenue  we  should  assess  if  he  were  stAmg  eaxtdf^ 
exact  it.  In  ill  managed  States  the  cnltivaton  are  relentkiB 
squeezed,  the  difference  between  the  native  system  and  ofiun  beti 
mainly  that  the  cultivator  in  a  Native  State  is  seldom  or  net 
sold  up,  and  that  he  is  usually  treated  much  aa  a  good  bolloek 
treated,  t.  «.,  he  is  left  with  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  him  and  I 
family,  so  that  they  may  continue  to  work.'' 

If  we  pursue  the  comparison  to  that  with  Europ^ua  people 
Indian  taxation  would  seem  but  a  trifle.  Even  placing  Englii 
taxes  side  by  side  with  India's,  we  shall  find  instruction.  The  ave 
age  income  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  £40,  while  the  tax  assess* 
is  44s.,  or  5^  per  cent.  In  India,  alas !  the  average  income  is  on 
36s.  But  then  the  tax  is  only  Is.  9d.  per  capita,  which  is  a  tril 
less  percentage  than  that  for  England.  Here  again  we  are  n 
impressed  with  any  injustice  of  the  people.  Indeed,  when  we  r 
member  the  vast  efficiency  of  the  government  of  to-day,  as  cou 
pared  with  any  in  the  past,  we  are  impressed  with  the  reasonabl 
ness  of  the  tax  assessed. 

III. 

We  shall  now  hurriedly  glance  at  some  of  the  blessings  coi 
ferred  by  England  upon  this  land. 

The  least  valuable,  even  if  the  most  marked  and  manifest, 
the  material  progress  which  meets  one  on  all  sides.  Already,  tl 
splendid  railway  system  upon  which  travel  is  as  comfortable  a 
and  perhaps  cheaper  than,  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  worlc 
has  extended  20,000  miles  and  reaches  the  remotest  parts  of  tl 
land.    No  other  Eastern  country  lends  itself  so  easily  to  the  glol 
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trotter  for  travel  and  observation.  And  these  throbbing  arteries 
carry  life  and  enterprise  to  all  portions  of  the  land.  And  many 
regions  not  yet  made  thus  accessible  will  soon  listen  to  the  neigh- 
ing of  the  iron  horse  and  feel  the  pulsations  of  new  life  thereby. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  have  been  expended  in  this 
work  alone. 

But  better,  if  possible,  than  these  roads  is  the  grandly  devel- 
oping irrigation  system  which  brings  security  of  life  and  works 
prosperity  wherever  it  reaches.  Thirteen  million  acres  are  now 
artificially  cultivated  under  this  system.  The  last  great  enterprise 
in  this  line  is  the  "Peryar  Project,"  in  South  India.  It  was  grand 
in  its  conception,  perfect  in  its  execution  and  is  rich  in  its  bless- 
ings. It  consists  in  the  diversion  of  a  large  river  which  vainly 
poured  its  treasures  down  the  western  mountain  side  into  the 
Arabian  Sea,  causing  its  water  to  flow  into  the  eastern  plains  to 
fertilize  the  thirsty  land  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  embraces 
the  second  largest  dam  in  the  world,  a  tunnel  one  and  one-quarter 
miles  long  through  the  mountain,  and  many  miles  of  distributing 
channels.  It  will  irrigate  at  least  150,000  acres  for  rice  cultiva- 
tion and  will  feed  400,000  people.  The  writer  lives  in  the  heart 
of  the  region  thus  fertilized  and  refreshed,  and  can  appreciate  the 
joy  of  the  people,  who  also  stand  astonished  before  the  magic 
power  of  these  white  people  who  do  for  them  what,  they  say,  even 
their  gods  failed  to  accomplish. 

Add  to  this  the  water  works  which  are  rapidly  covering  all  the 
important  towns  of  the  land,  and  which  save  many  thousands  of 
lives  annually. 

In  the  town  of  Madura,  where  the  writer  lives,  terrible  cholera 
epidemics  were  of  annual  occurrence.  Their  devastating  work  we 
shall  never  forget.  But  during  the  last  decade — since  the  water 
works  were  completed — this  demon  of  diseases  has  lost  its  hold, 
life  has  resumed  its  preciousness,  and  sanitation  has  become  a 
blessed  reality.  This  grand  effort  to  spread  the  blessings  of  good 
water  throughout  the  land  is  the  surest  way  to  prevent  the  terrible 
scourges  of  famine  and  plague,  and  to  add  a  large  premium  upon 
life  and  healtli. 

Looking  at  the  commerce  of  the  Victorian  reign  alone,  we  see 
a  growth  of  1,000  per  cent,  in  the  imports  and  exports  of  India. 
The  export  of  tea  alone  has  risen  from  nothing  to  seventy  thousand 
tons,  and  that  of  cotton  from  nothing  to  220,000  tons.    There  are 
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now  in  the  land  160  cotton  mills  with  15rt.it  ^    ^ 

million  tons  of  coal  are  annually  mined,  and  ^<  . .  ..,.i.  .  ,....  ^cui 
million  pounds,  sterling,  every  year.  It  nia^-  indeed  be  said  tint 
India  has  now,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  taken  a  place  ss  a 
land  of  manufactures^  trade  and  commerce. 

Political  progre:<3  is  also  very  marked.  Before  the  British 
reign,  India  had  never  experienced  the  first  taste  of  reprosentativ* 
institutions.  To-day,  the  querj'  which  arises  in  tlie  mind  of  duwu- 
terested  persons  who  know  and  love  India  is  whether  politicftl 
rights  and  liberties  have  not,  of  late  years,  been  conferred  too  rap- 
idly upon  the  people.  It  should  not  be  expected  that  a  people  who, 
by  natural  taste,  instinct  and  unbroken  heritage,  are  (he  eliildren 
of  the  worst  kind  of  autocratic  and  absolute  forms  of  government, 
should  acquire  in  an  age  or  a  century  wisdom  or  aptitude  to  rule 
themselves.  Taking  the  mass  of  Hindus,  they  ask  no  more,  and 
seek  nothing  better,  than  a  wise  and  kind  paternal  government. 
In  this,  as  in  all  else,  they  love  to  be  led ;  and  they  follow  eiisily. 

But  there  is  a  small  and  growing  party  of  the  soil  who  have 
aptly  learned  many  of  the  lessons  taught  them  by  the  rulers.  Th« 
best  acquired  of  all  these  lessons  is  that  of  the  power  of  agitation 
and  of  the  efficacy,  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  of  the  cry  for 
human  rights.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  one  might  suppose,  from 
the  language  of  some  of  these  men,  that  England  has  not  yet  con- 
ceded to  worthy  Indians  any  of  those  political  privileges  which 
every  Anglo-Saxon  subject  demands  for  liimself.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  see  in  all  the  municipalities  a  form  of  popular  government 
such  as  not  all  Western  countries  enjoy.  The  power  of  franchiae 
in  the  election  of  municipal  commissioners  is  vested  in  all  those 
who  may  be  jwssessed  of  the  least  modicum  of  property.  Even 
women  enjoy  this  franchise.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  native* 
in  South  India  are  protesting  to-day,  in  the  nowispapejB,  against 
the  granting  of  this  power  to  women,  because,  they  say,  the  power 
is  exercised  only  by  dancing  girls  and  other  public  characters.  To 
those  who  watch  carefully  the  working  of  this  municipal  fninchiae 
and  see  how  easily  iind  speedily  the  natives  have  adopted  All  the 
vices  and  tricks  of  the  representative  system,  it  docs  not,  by  any 
means,  seem  an  unmixed  good.  And  the  hardest  critics  of  the  9J^ 
tcm  that  the  writer  has  met  have  boon  intelligent  and  loyal  natives, 
who  believe  that  this  meed  of  self-government  is  fraught  with  evil. 
The  District  Boards  also  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  native 
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gentlemen,  and  these  have  large  powers  in  the  administration  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  land.  Moreover,  these  municipal  and 
local  bodies,  together,  elect  members  for  the  Provincial  legislative 
bodies,  where  they  enjoy  recently  enlarged  powers  of  interpellating 
the  government — a  power  which,  by  excessive  use  or  abuse,  they 
may  soon  forfeit.  To  all  this  must  be  added  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  which  also  has  recently  been  abused  by  the  dissemination 
of  seditious  sentiments,  but  which  adds  immensely  to  the  power  of 
the  people.  Then  the  "  National  Congress  "  is  a  peculiar  institu- 
tion, which,  while  it  gives  scope  to  the  political  aspirations  of  many 
natives,  adds,  by  its  very  existence,  to  the  lustre  of  the  British 
reign  in  the  land.  Just  imagine,  for  a  moment,  such  a  Congress 
existing  under  Russian  rule !  It  is  true  that  the  chief  work  of  the 
Congress,  in  the  past,  has  been  to  criticise  and  abuse  government. 
By  this  it  has  aUenated  many  of  its  best  friends;  Still,  even  as  a 
public  censor,  it  has  doubtless  done  good,  and  it  offers  to  th6  dis- 
contented a  wholesome  vent  for  pent-up  ill  feeling.  It  is  also  a  re- 
markable gathering  and  illustrates  one  of  the  wonders  which  this 
government  has  accomplished.  To  think  that,  out  of  the  babel  of 
Indian  tongues,  there  should  gather  together  in  one  place  annually 
some  three  thousand  native  gentlemen,  to  discuss  state  questions 
and  to  criticise  one  of  the  most  modem  of  all  governments  in  the 
pure  English  accents  of  Addison  or  of  Macaulay!  What  an  object 
lesson  of  progress  in  itself ! 

Nor  is  Great  Britain  as  remiss,  or  as  selfish,  as  many  would 
lead  us  to  believe  in  the  distribution  of  the  loaves  of  office.  There 
are  only  100,000  Britishers  in  this  land — one  to  every  three  thou- 
sand of  the  population.  Of  these  only  750  are  found  in  the  higher 
offices  of  government.  In  the  Provincial  services  2,449  natives  are 
employed  in  high  judicial  and  administrative  posts.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that,  out  of  114,150  appointments,  carrying  Rs.  1,000 
annually,  97  per  cent,  are  in  the  hands  of  natives.  To  all  offices 
below  that  of  a  Governor  of  a  Province,  natives  are  eligible.  As 
Judges  of  the  High  Courts*  and  as  members  of  the  legislative 
bodies,  not  a  few  Indians  arc  now  found;  as  they  are  also  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  which  was  so  long  exclusively  filled  by  Anglo- 
Indians.  It  hardly  appears  how  England  can  hold  this  great  land 
to  herself,  and  as  a  great  member  of  her  Empire,  with  fewer  of  her 
own  citizens  than  are  now  found  at  the  helm.  Nor  does  it  yet  ap- 
pear that  a  strong,  efficient  and  acceptable  government  can  be 
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maiDtained  by  a  large  reduction  of  this  force.  I  tuc  ihtf  void 
"  acceptabk' "  udvi&udly;  and  it  i«  certainly  ■ "  '  ''.'iX 

Britain  to  iliscuver  and  consult  the  \^'ishes  oi  ^     ^  liie 

hungry  oflice  seekers — in  this  matter.  After  many  years  of  obw* 
ration  and  living  among  the  |>eople,  the  writer  is  conrJnc€<i  thit 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  would  be  prepared  any  day  to  vole  is 
favor  of  tlie  relative  increase,  and  not  the  decrease^  of  £ho  EoropetB 
official  force.    The  people  have  found  them  to  be  '  i>^ 

They  know^  that  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  ui:  ^  ••.»» 

with  an  even  hand,  and  that  they  are  incorruptible.    In  their  ovb 
native  officials  they  have  no  confidence.    They  have  found,  ilu,| 
too  often  that  justice  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.    The  *''  middle 
men  "  who  arrange  such  matters  are  too  well  known  aa  the  aooom- 
paniments  of  native  courts  of  justice.    It  is  true  that  some  native] 
officials  are  above  such  venality.    But  the  writer  knows  how  gen-j 
eral  is  the  want  of  native  confidence  in  natives,     ilany  a  tia»| 
has  he  been  importuned  to  use  his  influence  to  h  -s  trans-i 

ferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  to  the  Eii  _         m. 
the  reason  invariably  given  is  that  "  the  white  man  will  not  acoepti 
bribes  and  will  give  justice.'*    Indeed,  it  may  be  s>aid  tliat  thai 
chief  difficulty  which  confronts  the  Government,  in  its  great  work,i 
ib  that  of  saving  the  people  from  low,  mercenary  and  unprincipled 
native  officials — especially  those  of  the  lower  and  lowest  gradd. 
The  police  department  is  corrupt  to  the  core.    The  common  people 
dread  the  police  almost  more  than  they  do  the  highwayman; 
the  constable  rarely  touches  a  case  without  making  something 
of  the  transaction,  and  is  expert  in  manufacturing  cases.     It 
hard  to  imagine  how  a  department  can  be  much  more  corrupt  tl 
this.    And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  way  of  im  th« 

department;  for  the  system  is  not  to  blame,  but  the  wi.    ,  -laas 

of  men  who  have  to  be  employed-    What  India  needs  to-day,  ftbcve 
all  else,  is  an  honest,  faithful,  efficient  class  of  officials.    And  the 
presence  of  the  few  English  dignitaries  does  ten  times  more  good, 
to  the  land  in  purifying  and  toning  up  the  service  than  their  salary] 
is  worth. 

The  educational  advance  of  the  country  has  been  quite  phe- 
nomenal. 

It  is  sadly  tnie  thai,  at  {irescnt,  only  one  male  in  ten,  andj 
one  female  in  one  Imudred  and  sixty,  is  able  to  read.  It  is  al»oJ 
true  that,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  country,  such  an  Dxcellent] 
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and  efiSdent  system  of  popular  education  as  the  United  States 
enjoys  is  an  impossibility.  Government  in  the  main  tries  to  aid 
and  encourage  private  bodies  in  the  educational  line,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  conduct  only  a  few  model  institutions  of  its  own.  It  is 
also  well  known  how  opposed  the  people,  even  the  Brahmans,  have 
been  to  female  education.  And  yet  there  are  to-day  3,500,000 
youths  attending  the  public  schools.  And,  of  these,  one-ninth 
(400,000),  including  75,000  girls,  are  found  in  mission  schools. 
There  are  140  colleges  affiliated  with  the  few  examining  universi- 
ties of  the  land.  And  in  these  are  found  17,000  students,  of  whom 
more  than  5,000  graduate  yearly.  Among  the  colleges  the  Madras 
Christian  College  stands  supreme,  with  nearly  2,000  students  in 
all  its  departments. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  educational  work,  which  is  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  as  to  add  supreme  emphasis  to  an  English 
training,  there  is  a  growing  host  of  young  men  who  are  almost 
crazed  with  a  passion  for  English  culture  and  degrees.  It  is  one  of 
the  problems  of  the  day  to  direct  the  mind  of  this  increasing  army 
of  university  graduates  to  other  professions  than  the  over-crowded 
government  service.  There  is  a  persistent  feeling  among  these 
youth  that  it  is  the  business  of  State  to  supply  them  with  lucrative 
poets,upon  their  graduation.  And  it  is  the  disappointed  element 
of  this  class  which  furnishes  so  many  of  the  discontented,  blatant 
demagogues  who  are  almost  a  menace  to  the  land. 

Yet  this  educational  work  is  one  of  the  potent  leavening  in- 
fluences of  the  land  and  is  helping  greatly  in  carrying  quietly  for- 
ward one  of  the  mightiest  revolutions  that  have  been  witnessed  in 
any  land.  In  its  trail  follows  closely  the  social  elevation  of  the 
people.  The  relaxation  of  the  terrible  caste  system,  the  elevation 
of  woman  and  her  redemption  from  some  of  the  cruelties  and  in- 
justice of  the  past ;  the  loud  and  general  desire  for  a  many-sided 
social  reform — these  and  many  other  things  bear  unmistakable 
testimony  to  the  new  social  life  upon  which  the  country  is  enter- 
ing. It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  hollow  cant  and  mawkish  pre- 
tense joins  in  this  chorus.  Many  prominent  men  eloquently  pro- 
claim, upon  the  platform,  the  glories  of  progress  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  individual  liberty.  The  next  hour  they  grovel  as  the  abject 
slaves  of  debasing  customs  in  their  homes,  and  bend  submissively 
to  the  reactionary  dictates  of  their  ignorant  and  superstitious 
grandmothers.   But  there  is  a  small  and  growing  body  of  men  who 
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are  tired  of  such  loud-mouthed  hypocrisy,  and  are  demanding  m 
all-round  and  heroic  advance  in  all  matters  where  reform  is  luedd. 
And  their  voice  will  prevail. 

Beligiously,  India  has  entered  upon  a  new^  and  wonderfitl  en; 
not  simply,  or  chiefly,  '  of  a  visible  and  strong  tendency 

towards  Christianity,     j  .jion  of  Jesus  i^  certainly  mddng 

encouraging  headway.  Ita  more  than  two  and  a  half  millioD  ad- 
herents in  this  land  furnish  abundant  cheer  and  hope  for  its  rapid 
and  early  triumph  in  this  laud  of  the  Vedas. 

Deep  tides  of  influence,  invisible  to,  and  unfelt  by,  any  san 
those  in  tlie  countrj',  are  moving  mightily  towards   ;  ;  of 

Christian  hope  and  aspiration  for  this  great  people.    '1  .:  of 

India  for  Christ  is  not  articulate,  nor  is  it  fully  conscious  of  itf 
trend.  Even  a  strong  feeling  in  the  minds  of  many  is  pecnHariy 
anti-Christian  and  pro-Vedantic.  There  is  a  cry  from  many  fw 
the  conservation  of  the  ancestral  faith  and  for  a  hearty  return  to 
the  faith  of  the  Vedas,  the  Up  '  '  and  the  Bhagarad-gita. 
There  is  among  such  a  fierce  an;  ^  i  to  all  that  is  Christian, 

and  especially  to  the  missionary.  But  these  noisy  few  are  not  tte 
people;  nor  are  they  always  sincere  in  their  cry.  The  great  exc3te> 
ment  of  a  year  and  a  half  ago  has  passed.  It  was  then  that  Vir»- 
kananda  returned  in  triumph  from  his  American  campaign 
through  which  he  claimed  that  he  had  gained  numberless  converts 
to  his  Vedantic  faith.  He  led  many  to  believe  that  Hinduism 
had  suddenly  waked  up  from  its  slumber  of  ages  and  was  entering 
upon  a  glorious  era  of  world-wide  conquest.  That  wave  has  now 
subsided,  and  the  yellow-robed  "Swamy"  with  it. 

Among  the  evidences  of  the  religious  progress  of  this  era,  are 
found  more  than  twenty  laws  enacted  by  this  government  for 
the  abolishment  of  cruelties  carried  on  under  the  sanction  of  Hin- 
duism. Not  only  Suttee,  infanticide  and  thuggism,  but  other 
hideous  and  nameless  evils  have  been  prohibited ;  so  that  this 
ancient  faith  has  put  on  an  appearance  of  respectability,  which 
would  puzzle  its  devotees  of  a  century  ago  could  they  return  to  ©ee 
it  now.    Witness  also  the  many  Somajes  which  add  pied  :  eas 

to  the  religious  life  of  the  land.    Perhaps  the  most  no;  .gh 

not  the  most  popular,  is  the  Brahmo  Som^.  The  members  of 
this  new  eclecticism  and  religious  reform  are  not  many,  but  they 
wield  a  large  influence  and  they  reveal  a  part  of  the  general  dia- 
content  with'  the  religious  past  of  the  land. 
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.  Thus,  to  sum  up,  England  has  done  bravely  and  well  the 
mighty  work  undertaken  by  her  in  this  historic  land.  She  has  not 
been,  and  is  not  now,  without  failings ;  and  her  line  of  progress  is 
studded  with  many  errors.  But  she  has  been  faithful  to  her  trust 
and  has  carried  it  out  in  no  narrow,  selfish  way.  The  warm  and 
deep  loyalty  of  India  bears  testimony  to  this ;  for  native  sentiment 
reveals  marked  appreciation. 

Mr.  Dutt,  an  Indian  and  a  retired  member  of  the  Civil  Service, 
m  his  recent  book  on  "  England  and  India,''  remarks :  "  We  have 
thrown  in  our  lot  with  a  nation,  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  on 
earth,  but  also  one  of  the  most  progressive.  .  .  .  Surely 
the  history  of  India  during  a  hundred  years  has  been  emphatically 
a  history  of  progress.  .  .  .  The  times  are  with  us,  and  the 
Bigns  of  the  times  are  so  clear  that  he  who  runs  may  read." 

Great  Britain  cannot  be  too  careful  in  correcting  her  errors  in 
her  Indian  rule  and  in  studying  to  solve  well  the  large  and  vital 
problems  before  her. 

But  she  certainly  merits  &i^  praise  from  the  world  ^r  the  heroic 
work  done  here  during  the  last  century  and  a  half  and  the  marvel- 
ous results  achieved.  And  she  deserves  the  supreme  gratitude  of 
a  great  people  whom  she  has  raised  out  of  the  depths  of  semi- 
barbarism  and  carried,  in  many  respects,  abreast  of  civilization 
and  progress.  This  gratitude  she  has  not  only  won;  she  is  en- 
joying it,  too,  from  the  hearts  of  the  many  millions  of  this  stolid 
but  appreciative  people. 

J.  P.  Jones. 
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It  ia  with  no  little  wonder  tliat  the  American  peoplo— «iill 
vaguclj'  grappling  with  the  results  of  the  war  with  "^ 
lurued  Iroui  visioud  of  imperial  destiny  to  lind  rune  -^ 
of  their  political  and  social  bybtem  in  Uie  very  hccri  uf  the  B«r 
public.    The  nation  had  believed  the  Mormon  qne&tion 
When  the  Mormon  leaders  and  confei-eucea  agreed,  in  181*0, 
they  no  longer  wished  to  disobey  the  will  ol  the  American  p«|^ 
and  asked  that  they  be  conaidcred  only  by  the  tstandard  of 
icanism,  their  pledges  were  accepted,  and  they  were  welcomi 
pjodiguls,  who  thenceforth  were  not  to  disturb  the  domestic  tnft* 
quility  of  the  nation. 

There  seems  to  be  a  subtle  connection,  however,  between  c« 
national  troubles  and  the  progress  of  ilormonism.     The  war  wili 
Mexico  found  the  so-called  Latter  Day  Saints  lejiv 
pubhc,  embittered  against  all  tilings  American,  and  di  i . . ;  . 
find,  in  the  unexplored  West,  a  haven  where  they  would  be  bn 
from  interference.    They  wanted  a  holy  land— even  like  J 
old — where  their  prophets  would  be  kings,  and  where  th-..  :-. 
the  public  official  and  the  defender  of  the  state  would  be  his  faitb 
in  their  theology.    They  found  this  land,  but,  after  they  had  ti- 
tled it,  our  statesmanship  made  them  Americans  still  in  nuat, 
and  changed  the  object  of  their  ambition  to  that  of  swaying  the 
jreat  Republic  to  their  own  ends. 

The  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  found  this  same  people  nv 
strained  from  open  sedition  only  by  the  presence  among  them  of  • 
strong  military  force,  that  was  woefully  needed  f 

Die  first  flames  of  rebellion  in  the  South.    The  y'l  

under  the  nation's  authority.    They  derided  our  laws  and  our  ff^ 
tern  of  marriage.    They  demanded,  as  of  right,  sovertrign  stale 
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:MiOod,  which  would  permit  them  to  live  their  religion  as  they 
c*liose,  to  foster  polygamy,  and  to  perpetuate  the  terrible  doctrine 
^i  blood  atonement  for  sins.    Such,  indeed,  was  their  disloyalty 
^o  their  country  in  its  time  of  peril  that  the  troops,  when  called 
iKway  for  service  against  the  forces  of  secession,  destroyed  cannon 
«uid  ammunition  rather  than  leave  these  stores  where  they  might 
:fall  into  Mormon  hands.    During  the  period  of  reconstruction 
■the  Americanism  of  Utah  rested  upon  the  guns  of  the  fort  which 
frowned  upon  its  capital.    Mormons  openly  defied  the  Govern- 
ment to  administer  its  laws  against  polygamy,  terrorized  those  who 
joight  think  of  leaving  their  fold  or  of  ferreting  out  its  secrets, 
and,  finally,  seeing  the  futility  of  armed  resistance,  stubbornly 
Ciirried  their  fight  into  the  courts  of  law  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
iiDpress  their  practices  upon  the  nation. 

The  contest,  begun  with  the  Civil  War,  lasted  for  thirty  years ; 
and,  after  they  had  exhausted  every  resource  in  their  efforts  to 
defend  themselves,  the  Mormons  declared  they  had  surrendered  to 
overwhelming  power.  They  had,  indeed.  Their  lands  had  been 
egoheated.  Their  courts,  their  juries,  their  elections,  their  laws 
'Were  controlled  from  Washington,  and  were  in  the  hands  of  those 
vho  had  no  sympathy  with  their  beliefs.  Polygamists  had  been 
disfranchised  in  Utah  and  all  Mormons  disfranchised  in  Idaho. 
More  than  that,  leading  men  and  women  were  in  prison  for 
polygamy,  or  were  in  hiding  from  officials  whose  movements  spread 
terror  throughout  their  villages.  Threatened  with  greater  evils 
even  than  these,  they  had  no  alternative  except  to  give  some 
promise  that  would  shield  them  for  a  time.  That  they  did  so 
only  when  they  had  fought  their  case  through  Congress  and  then 
through  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  had  found 
they  need  expect  no  mercy,  shows  how  strong  a  hold  their  faith 
had  upon  them.  Their  surrender  left  Mormonism  unchanged, 
however.  They  did  not  declare  that  they  had  been  in  the  wrong. 
They  did  not  admit  that  polygamy  was  not  a  part  of  the  divine 
plan  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  nor  that  it  was  not  proper 
for  those  who  hold  the  keys  of  the  priesthood  to  dictate  the  laws 
for  the  State.  The  most  they  said  was  that  they  would  suspend 
these  doctrines. 

In  view  of  such  conditions,  it  is  not  strange  that,  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  is  preoccupied  with  great  world  problems,  this 
people,  whose  one  idea  is  that  they  are  to  overturn  all  worldly 
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gorernaiont,  should  have  found  their  opportunitj'  of  presenting 

again  to  <  ■  those  pri>       '      '        rifiocddo 

niuch.     'i  __,   have  ni  .  ..a  of  one 

day  making  these  principles  triumphant^  aod  that  their  pretended 
>■'  ■  r  was  only  a  rit»fl  to  gain  il  '  "  ore 

1 1     ,        that  are  now  impressing  i  .,  \av> 

followed  the  course  of  Mormonlem  since  the  supposed  revolotion  I 
iD  their  faith. 

In  the  ilrst  place,  polygamy  has  not  been  abandoned  as  a  necf»- 
sary  part  of  Mormon  doctrine.  It  is  still  a  principle  as  rita)  to 
salvation  as  that  of  repentance.  The  revelation  which  th»J 
"prophet,"  Joseph  Smith,  promulgated  begins  solemnly: 

"Verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  you,  Myserraiit  Joseph,  that  iow- 
mucb  OS  you  have  Inquired  of  My  hand  to  know  and  understand  wherein  I. 
the  Lord,  Justified  My  serranta  Abraham,  Isaao  and  Jacob,  as  also  Mfl«e», 
DaTld  and  Solomon,  My  serraDts,  touching  the  principle  and  doctrine  of 
thi>lr  havinff  many  wives  and  concabiues  :  Behold  I  and  lo,  I  am  Che  Lotd, 
thy  Ood,  and  will  answer  thee  as  touching  this  matter.  Therefore,  prefkuvi 
to  receive  and  ol>«y  the  instructious  which  lam  about  to  give  nnto  you ;  U 
all  those  who  have  this  law  revealed  unto  them  must  obey  the  8ame;/»i 
behold,  I  revttU  urUo  you  a  neut  and  ererltuting  covenant ;  and  sf^  abide 
not  by  that  covenant  then  yt  ure  damned;  for  no  one  can  reject  th  is  covenaot 
and  i)e  ijermltted  to  enter  Into  My  glory  ;  for  all  who  will  have  a  bleaaiag 
at  My  bauds  shall  abide  the  law  which  was  appointed  for  that  blessinac,  and 
the  conditions  thereof  Off  was  ifistUuted  from  befort  the  foundation  of  tht 
world  ;  and  as  pertaining  to  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  it  was  insii- 
tnted  for  the  fullness  of  My  glory :  and  he  that  receiveth  the  f ullne*!!  there- 
of, must  and  shall  abide  the  law  or  be  shall  be  diimned,  saitb  the  Lord  Qod." 

There  is  no  hint,  in  these  high-sounding  phrases,  of  the  polyg- 
amy of  the  Orientals,  none  of  the  merely  physical  element*  on 
which  are  founded  the  harems  of  the  Turk  and  the  dreams 
houris  of  the  Arab.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  immorality  tha 
instinctively  offends  the  senses.  Itather,  in  the  eyes  of  thoae  xr\ 
believe  Joseph  Smith  was  the  "  prophet,"  paving  the  way  for  th 
coming  dispensation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  revelation  is  the  reafisci 
t.'on  of  a  majestic  principle  instituted  by  the  God  of  the  univei 
and  far  above  all  thoughts  of  mere  human  passions.  The  r«i 
lation  continues: 

"  Abraham  received  promises  concerning  bla  seed  and  of  the  fruit  of  hi 
loins,  from  whose  loins  ye  are — namely.  My  aervant  Joseph  Smith— wbict 
were  to  cootinne  so  long  as  they  were  in  the  world,  and,  as  tonelil 
Abraham  and  his  sei»d  out  of  the  world  they  shall  continue.  This  promt 
la  yours  al.so  because  ye  are  of  Abraham.  Go  ye,  therefore,  aod  dotba  vorkb 
of  Abraham ;  enter  ye  Into  My  law  and  ye  shall  be  saved-" 

Succeeding  prophets  of  the  church  have  added  to  this  doctrine 
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Strengthening  the  idea  that  the  plan  of  plural  marriage  was  not  a 
temporary  expedient,  but  a  necessary  part  of  the  plan  of  salvation. 
Brigham  Young  told  the  people  that  Eve  was  only  one  of  the 
wives  of  Adam  when. they  came  to  this  world  to  people  it,  and 
that  Adam  had  come  from  among  the  gods,  and  was  the  only  god 
with  whom  this  world  would  be  concerned.  Men  were  taught 
that  their  position  in  the  world  to  come  would  depend  upon  their 
activity  in  peopling  this.  Women  were  informed  that  the  last 
dispensation — when  Jesus  Christ  Himself  should  appear — ^was  not 
far  away,  and  that  millions  of  souls  were  awaiting  in  the  other 
world  to  be  given  "  tabernacles  of  flesh  "  before  that  glorious  time. 
Those  who  entered  the  order,  it  was  declared,  should  become  gods 
and  rulers  and  queens  in  the  world  to  come,  while  those  who  held 
themselves  aloof  should  be  only  angels  and  servants  to  the  faith- 
ful. In  the  Mormon  theology,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  polygamy  is 
not  a  question  to  be  decided  on  grounds  of  human  inclination, 
but  a  great  vital  principle  on  which  is  hinging  salvation  for  them- 
selves and  for  those  souls  in  a  previous  existence  who  cannot  reach 
the  highest  glory  without  being  born  into  this  world. 

Against  this  stem  and  "  everlasting  "  doctrine  stands  only  one 
utterance  of  the  Mormon  chxirch — the  manifesto  issued  in  1890 
by  the  late  "prophet,"  Wilford  Woodruff.  By  the  liberal  ones 
among  the  Mormons,  and  by  the  Gentiles  hopeful  of  true  Amer- 
icanism in  Utah,  this  document  was  taken  as  a  formal  abandon- 
ment of  polygamy.  Yet,  when  one  reads  it  carefully,  it  appears 
woefully  weak  beside  the  command  uttered  by  Joseph  Smith. 
"  My  advice  to  the  Latter  Day  Saints  is  to  refrain  from  contract- 
ing any  marriage  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land,"  are  the  only 
words  in  it  that  can  be  construed  as  an  abandonment  of  polygamy. 
In  court,  it  is  true,  President  Woodruff  explained  that  the  mani- 
festo was  intended  to  lead  his  people  to  "  obey  all  the  laws  of  the 
land."  The  present  prophet,  Lorenzo  Snow,  testified  that  the 
intention  was  that  "  the  law  should  be  observed  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning plural  marriage."  The  manifesto  was  further  interpreted 
i'.'-  a  petition  for  amnesty  in  1891,  addressed  to  President  Cleve- 
land, in  which  it  was  stated  that  "the  present  head  of  the  church, 
in  anguish  and  prayer,  cried  to  God  for  help  for  his  flock,  and 
received  permission  to  advise  the  members  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  that  the  law  commanding  polygamy 
was  henceforth  suspended." 
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Suspended !     There  is  tie  key  to  the  revival 

problem.    There  is  not  one  syllabic,  in  atitiinri («:.■■   ^.- 

tt-ranccs,  to  show  that  the  obligation  to  **  do  the  works  ol  Abrt- 
hnm  "  baa  been  leeseacd  in  tiie  thvology  of  tlie  diuirli.  Thcr»| 
nothing  to  show  for  wliat  time  the  doctrine  i&  suspended,  and 
inference  is  obvious  that,  whenever  the  Mormon  priestlnood  duD 
decide  to  end. the  period  of  suspension,  the  revelation  of  Jo«^ 
Smith — 6till  threatening  damnation  to  tho^  who  refuM  obedi- 
ence— will  have  all  its  old  force  in  Mormon  iheolofnr.  Nor  » 
there  any  need  of  making  public  an'  n, 

It  may  be  carried  in  secret  from  tht    .  .    ..: u^h 

the  prieiithood  meetings  to  the  faithful  members,  and  no  (ientite 
and  no  doubtful  Mormon  be  the  ^iser.  The  rerelation  of  poljf- 
aroy  for  nine  years  was  denied  by  Mormon  leaders  while  they 
lived  under  the  system,  and  was  not  announced  until  185S,  whai, 
in  the  fastm-gses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  was  considered  safe 
to  give  this  new  doctrine  to  the  world. 

Now,  to  turn  to  the  other  objectionable  phase  of  Mormoniam, 
it  can  be  asserted  with  equal  positivcncaa  that  the    •  of 

church  control  in  political  affairs  has  not  been  modii:  :.  .1  at 
best  merely  altered  in  its  application.  It  is  this  doctrine  that 
has  filled  Mormon  history  with  tales  of  riots  and  1 '  '  "  -ri,  emi- 
grations and  suffering.  From  the  organization  charch 
the  Mormon  people  have  always  recognized  a  higher  authori^ 
than  the  Government  of  the  lTnite<l  States.  Thfif  '  '  author- 
ity they  have  called  God,  but  it  has  been  repi'  by  the 
**■  prophet"  preeident  of  the  church,  his  two  connseloni  and  the 
quorum  of  twelve  apostles.  Until  the  division  on  nati  '  -ty 
lilies  in  Utah,  in  1831,  that  authority  had  alwa^is  he.  red 
blindly  and  unitedly  by  the  people.  Such  slaviah  obedience  had 
atoused  the  anger  of  the  people  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  in  turn, 
and  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  had  ca\ised  the  expulsion  of  tlui 
Mormons  from  the  regions  of  civilization.  In  Utah  it  awakcnod 
the  most  bitter  sentiment,  Americans  resenting  th'  '  'lat  any 
other  motive  than  tlie  good  of  the  Republic  should  he  ad|a 
of  voters. 

Mormon  theological  works  are  filled  with  commands  to 
p<»ople  to  obey  their  leaders  in  the  priesthood  in  all  things.  "  Ilia 
(the  prophet's)  words  ye  shall  reeeive  as  if  frorj)  ^ly  mouth,**  aani 
one  of  Joseph  Smith's  revelations.    "Whatever  I  might  have  dkh 
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iained  in  the  shape  of  learning  by  search  or  study/'  said  Wilford 
Woodruff  in  the  days  of  his  apostlesliip,  "whatever  principles  I 
may  have  imbibed  during  my  scientific  researches,  yet,  if  the 
prophet  of  God  should  tell  me  that  a  certain  theory  or  principle 
which  I  might  have  learned  was  not  true,  I  do  not  care  what  my 
ideas  might  have  been,  I  would  consider  if  my  duty  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  my 'file  leader  to  abandon  that  principle  or  theory." 
**  If  Brother  Brigham  (Young)  tells  me  to  do  anj^hing,  it  is  the 
B&me  as  though  the  Lord  told  me  to  do  it,"  said  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
a  leader  of  olden  days.  "  Mormonism  is  comprised  in  one  sen- 
tence," said  Apostle  George  Teasdale  a  few  years  ago ;  "pay  your 
tithing  and  obey  the  priesthood."  It  was  under  such  doctrines  as 
these  that  Joseph  Smith,  in  Illinois,  bargained  with  politicians 
for  the  votes  of  his  people,  and  the  successors  of  the  "  prophet " 
dictated  the  choice  of  officials  in  Utah  from  ward  justices  of  the 
peace  to  delegate  in  Congress. 

Immediately  following  the  issuance  of  the  manifesto  on  polyg- 
amy, or  in  1891,  the  Mormon  first  presidency  in  an  authorized 
interview  gave  what  purported  to  be  a  promise  that  church  and 
state  in  Utah  should  be  separated.  "  The  church  will  not  assert 
any  right  to  control  the  political  action  of  its  members,"  they  said. 
They  went  even  further,  and  made  this  personal  statement :  "  As 
officers  of  the  church,  we  disclaim  the  right  to  control  the  political 
action  of  the  members  of  our  body."  Here  again,  however,  is  a 
careful  avoidance  of  any  qualification  of  the  vital  principle  of  the 
Mormon  faith.  The  pledges  bind  nobody  as  to  action  in  politics, 
but  simply  disclaim  a  right  suppased  to  exist.  Mormon  officials 
are  as  free  as  ever  to  "  counsel "  their  followors  in  politics,  as 
they  do  in  church  affairs  and  business  matters,  perhaps  not  assert- 
ing any  right  to  dictate,  but  knowin,£f  that  their  doctrine  makes 
their  counsel  the  word  of  God  to  the  faithful  among  their  fol- 
lowers. 

That  a  far  stronger  interpretation  was  put  upon  these  pledges, 
by  the  liberal  Mormons,  by  the  Gentiles  of  Utah  and  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  cannot  be  doubted.  Americans  are  not 
used  to  the  subtleties  of  Ea?tom  diplomacy.  They  accepted  the 
Mormon  utterances  in  the  broadest  sense.  Xor  is  this  surprising 
when  we  remember  that  even  those  who  had  been  able  most  keenly 
to  penetrate  the  depths  of  Mormon  prjictices,  failed  to  note  the 
inconclusive  nature  of  assurances  upon  which  the  Mormon  people 
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•sked  for  statehood.    Those  who  doubted  had  Iheir  f 
at  rest  by  the  bclit'f  that  the  Mormons  tl;         ' 
polygamy  and  pries! ly  rule,  and  were  j'. 
tempt  to  restore  the  conditions  under  which  ihcy 
grievously.     Delegate  J.  L.  Rawlins,  now  Senator.  '  "      •»• 

servative  sentiment  in  ITtah  when  he  ^said,  in  (he  I  r^ 

sentatives,  in  1893 :  "  The  people  of  Utah  sbruik  from  no  test  not 
violative  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  iflstilii' 
I  tions  rest;"  and  "the  practice  of  polygamy  ie  not  only  di^oon* 
tinued,  but,  so  far  as  the  great  mass  of  the  Mormon  people  is  owh 
cerncd,  is  eradicated  as  a  belief." 

It  is  only  now — when  Utah  has  sent  as  its  R<>presentatiTe  in 
Congress  one  who  typifies  militant  Mormonism — that  the  ml 
nature  of  Mormon  surrender  has  been  leanied :  and  the  Oentilcs 
of  Utah  are  coming  to  realize  that  they  are  at  last  under  the  com- 
plete control  of  a  sect  which  seems  determined  to  compel  the  nation 
to  recognize  that  which  it  has  boon  at  so  much  pains  to  repre» 
This  is  a  strong  Btntement,  involving  as  it  dws  the  weal  of  a  peoiile 
three  hundred  thousand  strong.  I  would  hesitate  long  to  make 
it,  had  not  personal  investigation,  conversations  with  those  who 
have  watched  the  growth  of  Moniionism  for  a  score  of  years,  con- 
tact with  Mormons  who  guide  the  policy  of  the  church,  and  • 
close  study  of  the  course  of  affairs  in  Utah  since  1890,  brou^t 
the  conviction  that  the  un-American  policy  of  Briffham  Yotinj 
is  the  policy  of  Lorenzo  Snow  and  his  followers. 

Sufficient  evidence  in  support  of  this  statemeui  i>  inuuu  lu 
the  attitude  of  Brigham  II.  Roberts,  whom  the  people  of  Ulah 
elected  to  Congress  last  November  by  a  majority  of  (i,000.  Aroand 
him  have  centered  many  of  the  dramatic  events  in  the  recent 
political  historj-  of  Utah,  and  he  represents,  perhaps  hotter  than 
anybody  else,  the  aspirations  of  the  Mormon  leaders  and  the  obedi- 
ence of  their  followers.  He  is  a  high  official,  one  of  the  "  first 
seven  presidents  of  seventies,"  the  leaders  of  the  great  Ijody  of 
elders.  He  is  the  author  of  the  leading  modem  works  on  Mor- 
n,on  theology,  including  an  essay  to  prove  that  all  the  Christian 
eljurehes  apostatized  after  the  time  of  Christ;  a  pamphlcf  to 
demonstrate  that  Brigham  Young  was  the  legitimate  successor  of 
Joseph  Smith;  a  discussion  of  the  first  principles  of  tli  "  i.n 
gospel,  and  finally  a  volume  upholding  the  divinitv  of  i  i.o 

of  Joseph  Smith,    He  has  devoted  many  years  to  missionary  work 
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for  the  chnrch,  and,  in  1893,  he  was  formally  recognized  as  the 
leading  speaker  in  it  by  being  chosen  to  present  its  doctrines  to 
the  Congress  of  Religions  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago. 

In  his  latest  volume,  "  The  New  Witness  for  God,"  is  found 
the  advanced  belief  of  Mormonism.  The  work  was  examined  by 
a  committee  of  theologians,  appointed  especially  by  the  first 
presidency  of  the  church,  who  pronounced  it  "orthodox  and  con- 
sistent with  our  teachings."  It  was  published  in  1895,  years  after 
the  supposed  revolution  within  the  church,  and  yet  there  is  in  it 
no  sign  of  abatement  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Joseph  Smith  and 
Brigham  Young.  No  stronger  assertion  of  the  ideas  underlying 
polygamy  could  be  found  than  in  this  passage : 

"  When  I  say  that  the  prophet  taaght  that  the  resurrection  1b  a  reality, 
that  the  relationship  of  haaband  and  wife  is  Intended  to  be  eternal,  together 
.  with  all  its  endearing  affections,  I  mean  all  that  in  its  most  literal  sense. 
.  .  .  Instead  of  the  Gtod-glren  power  of  pro-creation  being  one  of  the 
chief  tilings  that  is  to  pas^  away,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  nuana  ofmaiCa  exal- 
tatton  and  glory  in  that  great  eternity  which,  like  an  endless  vista, 
stretches  out  before  him.  Through  it,  man  attains  to  the  glory  of  the  end- 
less increase  of  eternal  lives,  and  the  right  of  presiding  as  priest  imd  patri- 
arch, king  and  lord  over  his  ever-increasing  posterity.  .  .  .  Through  that 
law,  in  connection  with  all  the  other  laws  of  the  Gospel,  man  wtU  yet  €tttmln 
uiUoth»pov)erofthe  Oodhead." 

Nor  is  the  assertion  of  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  any 

less  emphatic.      Speaking  of  the  organization  of  the  Mormon 

chHirch,  he  says : 

"First  and  highest  of  all  officers,  stands  the  first  presidency,  consist- 
ing of  three  pre^tiding  high  priests.  Their  juriadiction  and  authority  are 
universal.  Their  Jurisdiction  extends  over  all  the  affairs  of  the  chnrch,  as 
well  in  temporal  as  in  spiritual  things.  .  .  .  The  quorum  of  the  twelve 
apostles  are  equal  in  power  and  authority  to  the  first  presidency.  .  .  -  The 
first  quorum  of  seventies  "  <of  which  Mr.  Rol>ert8  is  a  president)  "  are 
equal  in  authority  to  the  quorum  of  the  twelve.  .  .  .  None,  not  even 
the  hiichest,  is  beyond  the  operation  of  the  laws  and  councils  of  the  church. ' 

Now,  having  demonstrated,  I  believe,  that  Mormonism  is  still 
unchanged  theoretically,  it  remains  only  to  inquire  whether  its 
practices  are  still  in  accord  with  its  theories.  Has  it  really  aban- 
doned polygamy  as  an  active  t»^not,  and  has  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood  been  absent  from  the  councils  of  state  in  Utah,  since 
1891? 

Answering  the  first  half  of  the  question,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  polygamy  in  one  form,  at  least,  is  still  being  ac- 
tively practiced  in  the  State.  Mr.  Roberts  was  opposed,  through- 
out his  canvass  for  Congress,  on  the  ground  that  one  of  plural 
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wives  had  borne  children  to  him  nithin  two  year*.     This  not  only 
v> as  not  denied,  but  it  brought  forth  the  ?  it  the  \aAa^ 

men  of  the  church  were  in  the  same  ]•  ,      ;  jddent  Saw 

h'raself  being  pubUoly  charged  with  having  a  child  by  his  hfi, 
plural  wife  within  the  last  two  year^.     TI  n*B 

sionaries  of  Utah declarcd  that  more  than  2,""       — iisdl 

bom  in  polygamy  since  Utah  became  a  State  on  the  first  of  Jun>-| 
r,  1896;  and  the  reply  of  the  Mormon  church  to  thi«  aasenka 
ras  an  editorial  in  the  "  Deseret  News,"  the  official  cfamch  oigM, 
declaring  that  there  was  an  "  understanding,  not  to  aay,  coDtndt**] 
with  the  nation  that  old  relations  should  not  !•  I'^d,  aa^l 

that  the  system  should  be  permitted  to  die  out  v.  ._  _:;  geBea*] 
tion.  There  is  no  disposition  anyi^'here  to  deny  that  polygam(Ni| 
n.'lations  entered  into  before  1890  are  still  continued. 

This  in  itself  is  highly  significant,  as  iodicating  a  MonDoa] 
purpose  to  uphold  plural  marriage  at  all  hazards.    That  thci« ' 
no  "  understanding  '*  that  the^e  relafions  should  be 
easily  demonstrated.    The  amnesty  proclamations  ol        .... 
dents  Harrison  and  Cleveland  extended  executiTe  clemency 
those  pvolygaraists  only,  who  should  not  thereafter  inxiBgnm 
law  against  "  cohabitation  "  with  plural  wives.      Moreover, 
Mormon  legislature  of  1S92  passed  a  territorial  law  to  punish, 
who  might  commit  this  offence;  that  law  was  draft<?<l  into  the] 
statute  books  of  the  State  by  a  code  commission  headed  by  a  Mor-J 
nion,  and  it  still  exists  there,  though  now  made  a  dead  letter. 

There  would  be  little  disposition,  however,  to  renew  the  at 
on  the  Mormons,  if  this  were  their  only  offence.    It  might  be  con- 
sidered too  ungeneroufi.  no  doubt,  to  demand  that  women  wbaj 
had  been  sealed  to  men   in    plurality  for  "time  and  eternity 
should  be  put  aside  by  their  husbands.    The  really  important] 
question  in  this  connection  is,  whether  the  disregard  of  thin  oudj 
obligation  by  the  people  is  paving  the  way  for  the  an- 

that  new  polygamous  marriages  are  l>eing  made,  and  V. 

tiine  is  being  taught  within  the  church  with  its  old  vigor. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  Utah  I  had  occasion  to  ir 
Lake  City,  twenty  cm^  wherein  it  was  chargeti     ....  _       , . 

gamous  marriages  had  been  made.    These  were  not  isolated 
stances,  either,  for  I  received  evidence  that  such  Cft  '-  W 

multiplied  many  fold  in  other  parts  of  tho  State.     'i~~  . .....iine, 

I  found,  was  of  Buch  a  nature  that  I  could  not  doabi  there  hod 
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been  new  marriages,  that  the  church  had  sanctioned  them,  and 
that  every  precaution  was  being  taken  to  keep  them  secret,  until 
the  time  should  come  when  the  church  should  see  fit  to  announce 
openly  its  determination  to  restore  plural  marriage.  Former 
Senator  Frank  J.  Cannon,  in  a  recent  address  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
has  openly  charged  two  leading  apostles  with  such  a  design.  Mem- 
bers of  the  twelve  apostles  and  the  first  quorum  of  seventies,  who, 
t*)  quote  Mr.  Roberts,  "are  the  witnesses  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,"  figured  in  these  instances. 

In  cases  of  this  nature  the  ceremony  is  believed  to  have  been 
performed  outside  of  Utah,  in  order  to  retain  the  appearance  of 
respecting  the  constitutional  prohibition  of  polygamous  marriages, 
exacted  by  Congress  as  a  condition  of  statehood.  There  are  large 
colonies  of  Mormons  in  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  in  them  it  is 
charged  such  marriages  are  being  performed.  Proof  of  the 
ceremonies  is,  however,  inaccessible.  The  whole  power  of  our 
Government  could  never  bring  forth  a  record  of  polygamous  mar- 
riages, and  only  twenty-nine  convictions  for  the  offense  of  taking 
new  wives  were  made  in  the  seven  years  of  the  polygamy  prose- 
cutions, as  against  hundreds  for  "  unlawful  cohabitation." 

Such  a  state  of  affairs,  in  fact,  would  be  in  thorough  accord 
with  the  present  teachings  in  the  church.  "(The  belief  in  plural 
marriage  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  belief  as  it  ever  was,'^re  the 
i»ords  uttered  last  year  by  Owen  A.  Woodruff,  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  Apostles.  \^  I  feel  to  sustain  the_principle8  of  the  gos- 
pel, even  to  the  extent  of  taking  more  wives,  if  necessary,"  )are 
the  words  of  Apostle  Heber  J.  Grant,  spoken  only  last  Novem- 
ber. Mr.  Roberts  taunted  the  Christians  in  the  "  Improvement 
Era,"  a  church  publication,  last  May,  with  the  necessity  of  believ- 
ing in  polygamy  if  they  believed  in  Abraliam.  Such  teachings 
within  the  last  three  years,  in  priesthood  meetings,  gatherings  of 
young  men  and  women,  in  the  Mormon  press,  and  even  in  the 
conferences  of  the  people,  are  portents  of  the  new  revival  within 
the  church. 

Turning  now  to  the  latter  part  of  our  question,  the  proof  is 
more  definite  as  to  the  relations  between  church  and  State.  Beve^ 
lations  of  secret  manipulations  made  within  the  last  three  years 
demonstrate  that  at  no  time  have  the  church  leaders  lost  their 
control  of  politics.  My  statements  on  this  point  are  based  on  eyi- 
dence  of  which  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  contradiction. 
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The  division  of  the  Mormon  people  in  1891  into  Demoen&j 

and  Republicaud  waa  not  a  8poutaneou«  popular  morement   U 
was  decided  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  church  leaders  and  tl 
ritoriol  coniiuittee  of  the  People's  or  Mormon  party.    The 
itft  to  their  own  resources,  turned  orerwhelmingly  to  the 
cratic  party  in  the  first  year  of  their  freedom.       ''"'-^  ^'  -m- 
leaders  soon  found  this  unfortunate,  however,  for  t 
t.itives  were  received  coldly  by  President  Harnson  and  a  Kepn 
lican  Senate  when  attempts  were  made  to  setAire  etad'liood 
amnesty  for  polygamy.     Orders  were  then  given  that  the  peop 
should  be  more  evenly  divided,  in  order  to  enable  the  leaden 
hold  a  balance  of  power,  as  well  as  to  make  both  parties  aiudo 
to  gain  the  support  of  the  prospective  State.       A|K)stIe8  wtrt^ 
through  the  territory',  and  in  priesthood  meetings  actually  desig- 
nated men  to  be  Republicans,  and  gave  orders  for  the  e<)i 
vision.    The  result  was  a  great  decrease  in  the  Democratic 
1892,  and  the  election  of  a  Republican  delegate  in  1894.    Aft 
mission  was  made  in  the  recent  session  of  the  Utali  l>>r'^*' 
on  behalf  of  George  Q.  Cannon,  of  the  Mormon  first  pr 
that  in  this  time  *'  he  did  plead  with  some  of  the  brethren  iha(  tbcy 
did  not  have  to  be  Democrats." 

This  programme  was  opposed  by  an  influential  element  in 
church,  the  loaders  of  which  were  Mosos  Thatcher,  B.  H.  Rober 
and  A.  W.  Ivins.  These  men  gained  a  great  following  by  189 J 
the  year  of  the  first  election  of  State  officers.  In  the  norther 
and  southern  counties  of  Utah,  they  had  organized  formidable  0| 
position  among  the  young  Mormons,  and  had  set  at  defiance  tl 
oiders  of  the  priesthood.  Mr.  Ivins  was  the  choice  of  the  youof 
Democratic  element  for  Governor,  but  a  week  before  the  partj 
State  convention  he  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  Moxic 
mission  of  the  church,  and  could  do  nothing  but  obey.  IXi 
Thatcher  was  nominated  for  a  Senatorship  and  Mr.  Rr,' 
Congressman.  In  the  midst  of  their  canvass,  Presideii. 
ruff  criticised  them  for  not  taking  counsel  of  their  church  leade 
before  accepting  the  nominations,  and  it  was  then  that  a  Demc 
cratie  State  convention  was  reconvened,  open  charges  of 
of  church  influence  were  made  by  Mormons,  and  strong  resoli 
demanding  the  divorcement  of  church  and  state  were  adot 
Mr.  Thttcher  and  Mr.  Roberts  both  defied  their  eccelesiastic 
Buperiors,  and  were  supported  by  a  great  body  of  the  chi 
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They  were  defeated,  however,  and  at  the  next  conference  a  mani- 
feBto  was  issued  by  the  high  church  authorities,  which  said: 

**  We  nnanimoosly  agree  to  and  promalgate  as  a  rule  that  should  always 
be  obeerred  in  the  church  and  by  every  leading  official  thereof,  that,  before 
•ooepting  any  position,  political  or  otherwise,  which  would  interfere  with 
the  proper  and  complete  discbarKe  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties,  and  before 
•ooepting  a  nomination  or  entering  into  engagements  to  perform  new 
duties,  said  official  should  apply  lo  the  proper  authorities  and  learn  whether 
be  can,  consistently  with  the  obligations  already  entered  into  with  the 
church  upon  assuming  office,  take  upon  himself  the  added  duties  and  labors  ' 
•nd  responsibilities  of  the  new  position." 

Mr.  Thatcher  refused  to  sign  this  document.  He  was  stripped 
of  his  apostleship,  hurt  in  his  business  affairs,  partially  ostracised 
socially,  and  defeated  in  his  effort  to  be  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  Mr.  Roberts  signed  the  manifesto.  He  retired  from 
the  editorial  chair  of  the  "  Salt  Lake  Herald  "  because  of  his  ac- 
tion, and  for  two  years  took  no  part  in  politics.  In  the  meantime, 
the  leaders  of  the  independent  element  of  young  Mormons  were 
cmshed  politically,  or  sent  away  on  missions  for  the  church,  and 
the  rebellion  died  out.  The  result  was  the  nomination  last  year 
of  Mr.  Roberts  by  a  Democratic  convention,  which  obeyed  the  will 
of  Apostle  Grant,  the  church  leader  who  had  been  most  active  in 
suppressing  all  opposition  to  the  political  manifesto.  Of  those 
young  Mormons  who  led  the  fight  against  church  and  State, 
Mr.  Roberts  is  the  only  one  who  has  succeeded  in  Utah  politics, 
and  the  favor  undoubtedly  has  coine  to  him  because  he  gave  his 
irfluence  to  the  church  at  the  critical  moment  when  it  had  set  out 
to  crush  Mr.  Thatcher. 

Practically  every  important  executive  office  in  Utah  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  can  bo  trusted  to  make  no  objection  to  the 
plans  of  the  church  k'ad(T^^.  The  Legislature  Is  kept  in  constant 
touch  with  the  church  oflice,  when  in  sesssion,  by  a  committee  of 
high  churchmen,  who  watch  all  legislation  and  counsel  policy  in 
all  matters  in  which  Mormon  interests  may  be  concerned. 

Only  one  political  organization  of  importance  is  held  by  the 
Gentiles — the  School  Board  of  Salt  Lake  City.  An  election  for 
members  of  that  body,  \nst  Deccmlwr,  is  the  best  illustration 
of  the  union  of  church  and  State,  oven  in  the  centre  of  enlighten- 
ment of  Utah.  The  Mormons  needed  one  member  of  the  Board 
to  divide  it  evenly  and  two  for  a  majority.  They  wished  to  control 
the  Salt  Lake  City  system,  in  order  to  abolish  a  high  school  which 
seriously  competes  with  their  church  seminaries,  to  stop  the  liberal 
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teachingB  t!uit  liave  been  taming  joung  Mormons  away  from  ^ 
doctrineB  of  their  fathers,  and  ako  because  of  patronage  and  » 
salary  list  of  $166,000  jearlj.  Once  in  control,  the  Momion  leii' 
eis  could  put  devout  churchmen  in  place  of  the  teachers  now  em- 
ployed—many of  whom  arc  of  their  faith  however — and  conld  «♦ 
act  from  appointees  the  payment  of  the  tithing  which  the  chtucb 
demands. 

*"    In  one  of  the  mtuiicipal  wards  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in  D' 
a  Mormon  was  openly  a  candidate  against  a  Gentile  who  had 
nominated  by  a  non-pa rtiBan  convention.    In  another,  a  candidate 
who  had  been  nominated  by  a  mass  loeeting  was  apparently  unop- 
posed, but  learned  only  on  the  day  before  election  that  the  Mormon    ' 
leaders  were  plotting  to  defeat  him,  and  that  orders  had  be«a 
given  by  priests  that  all  good  Saints  should  vote  for  another  man.    .j 
These  priests  worked  for  the  |Monnou  candidate  at  the  polls  next 
day,  and  it  was  onty  by  a  few  score  of  votes  out  of  2,300  that  the 
people's  candidate  was  eleet'ia^.    Sonic  liberal  Mormons  refused  to 
follow  priestly  counfiel,  and  saved  the  schools  to  the  Gentiles ;  but   ■. 
the  proof  is  clear  that  the  great  body  of  the  churchmen  in  the  ] 
capital  itself  are  ready  to  do  what  they  are  told  is  in  the  "  interests   ] 
of  Zion."  _l 

These  are  the  conditions  which  have  driven  all  the  miniaten 
of  the  Protestant  churches  of  Utah  together,  and  have  brought  a 
Rrm  belief  to  many  of  the  Gentiles  that  the  old  Mormon  and  anti-  . 
Mormon  parties  will  soon  be  restored.  What  the  end  of  such  a 
fight  would  be  no  person  can  tell.  The  Mormons  comprise  about 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Utah,  and,  with  its  immenso 
power,  the  church  could  always  rely  on  having  a  substan- 
tial following  among  the  Gentiles.  It  would  be  forced  to  meet 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  within  its  own  ranks,  but  a  serious 
schism  could  not  occur.  Any  attempt  to  start  a  movement  against 
the  designs  of  the  leaders  would  be  crushed,  just  as  the  Thatcher 
rebellion  was.  At  any  moment,  the  whole  business,  political  and 
religious  pressure  of  the  priesthood  can  be  brought  against  any 
man  who  might  dare  stand  as  a  leader  against  it.  In  the  his- 
tory of  Mormonism  nobody  has  been  found  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist this  pressure.  Mr.  Thatcher,  the  strongest  of  all  the  revolu- 
tionists, bowed  before  the  threat  that  he  would  be  cast  out  from  the 
body,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  by  excommunication  he  would  lose 
his  hope  of  salvation. 
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The  priesthood  can  always  rely  on  the  women.  They  have  heen 
the  strength  of  the  church,  even  under  that  system  of  polygamy 
which  made  them  "  living  martyrs."  They  have  the  full  right  of 
suffrage,  and  none  who  is  not  in  accord  with  the  church  authorities 
need  look  for  their  support.  The  men  are  subject  to  a  constant 
discipline  that  keeps  them  at  all  times  in  sympathy  with  the  am- 
bitions of  the  leaders.  There  are  1,500  Mormon  missionaries  now 
in  the  foreign  work  of  the  church,  the  brightest  of  its  young  men, 
the  future  leaders  in  all  matters.  They  are  compelled  to  sacrifice 
everything  and  to  labor  for  two  or  three  years  far  from  home  in 
the  interests  of  their  religion.  None  who  goes  through  this  ex- 
perience ever  forgets  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  and  each  under- 
stands that  if  he  should  show  too  great  a  spirit  of  independence,  he 
may  be  called  again  to  make  the  sacrifice./  No  young  man  in  the 
church  may  be  married  in  one  of  the  temples  unless  he  is  faithful 
and  obedient  to  his  superiors,  and  no  young  woman  would  consider 
herself  married  in  the  sight  of  God  unless  she  wa8  "  sealed  *'  by  the 
pioper  authorities.  In  business,  in  politics,  in  social  life,  every- 
where, the  young  man  meets  the  church,  and  he  must  be  of  iron 
if  he  dares  to  stand  out  against  it.  Many  have  done  so  in  the  past, 
but  they  have  been  the  exceptions.  Their  numbers  have  never 
been  sufficient  to  offset  the  church  itself. 

Thus,  at  present,  the  control  of  affairs  in  Utah  lies  wholly  with 
the  priesthood.  It  has  spread  its  influence  from  Lethbridge,  in 
Canada,  to  the  centre  of  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico.  Mormons  have 
eleven  members  of  the  Legislature  in  Idaho,  their  settlements  are 
spreading  through  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Washington  and 
Nevada.  Their  ambition  is  to  control  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  they  have  been  promised  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
they  will  spread  over  North  and  South  America,  and  become  rulers 
of  men,  indeed.  They  have  300,000  members  now.  They  gained 
63,000  in  membership  last  year,  exceeding  all  other  churches  in 
their  success  in  missionary  work.  Aggressive,  devoted,  deter- 
mined, they  present  again  a  problem  that  well  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  our  wisest  statesmen. 

EnoEKB  Young. 
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The  recent  publication  of  the  love  letters  which  passed,  in  IWJ] 
and  1846,  between  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Banvtt,  hv 
blown  a  little  of  the  dust  off  several  names  which  were  brighllj 
before  the  public  then  and  have  becomo  sadly  obecureil  since.  Tl** 
two  learned  lovers  speak  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  and  of  his 
comparable  tragedy  of  "  Ion,"  of  Sir  John  Hannier  and  hia 
nets,  of  the  terrible  criticisms  of  Chorley,  of  the  writings  of  Abr 
ham  Heraud  and  Silk  Buckingham  and  Cornelius  Mathewis.  Tbew 
are  faded  notorieties  with  a  vengeance.  But  auongst  titeee 
names,  faintly  echoing  from  the  earliest  Victorian  period,  we  roort_ 
with  one  more  than  the  rest  deserving  of  perpetuation,  with 
all  events  a  greater  mass  of  actually  accomplished  worl  '  '  >  d 
it,  the  name  of  Mr.  llorne,  the  author  of  "  Cosmo  d<  .'  oi 

"Gregory  VII./'  and,  above  all,  of  "the  farthing  epic/*  the 
extremely  celebrated  "  Orion."    And  with  th"     '         omes  viridlf* 
back  to  me  a  vitiion  of  an  extraordinary  j.-  of  whom  1 

saw  a  great  deal  in  my  youth,  and  of  whom  I  feel  disposod  l< 
garner  some  of  my  impressions  before  I  lose  them. 

He  had  been  baptized  Richard  Henry  Home,  but  in  late  middl 
life  he  liad  changed  the  second  of  these  names  to  Hcngist.  It  v» 
in  1874  that  I  &et  eyes  on  him  first,  in  circumstances  which  were 
somewhat  remarkable.  The  occasion  was  the  marriage  of  the  |)oe4, 
Arthur  O'Shaughnesay.  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Wcstland  Mar»- 
ton,  the  playwright.    There  was  a  large  and  di-^  Vod  com* 

pany  present,  and  most  of  the  prominent  "  Prcmji  .  "  as  they^ 

were  still  occasionally  called.  In  the  midst  of  the  subsicquc&t  fw 
tivities,  and  when  the  bride  was  surrounded  by  her  friend-  '  • 
old  gentleman  cleared  a  space  around  him,  and,  all  uti  , 

began  to  sit  upon  the  floor  and  sing,  in  a  funny  little  cnicke 
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voice,  Spanish  songs  to  his  own  accompaniment  on  the  guitar.  He 
was  very  unusual  in  appearance.  Although  he  was  quite  bald  at 
the  top  of  his  head,  his  milk-white  hair  was  luxuriant  at  the  sides, 
and  hung  in  clusters  of  ringlets.  His  moustache  was  so  long  that 
it  became  whisker,  and  in  that  condition  drooped,  also  in  ringlets, 
below  his  chin.  The  elder  guests  M'ere  inclined  to  be  impatient, 
the  younger  to  ridicule  this  rather  tactless  interruption.  Just 
as  it  seemed  possible  something  awkward  would  happen,  Robert 
Browning  stepped  up  and  said,  in  his  loud,  cheerful  voice : "  That 
was  charming.  Home !  It  quite  took  us  to  *  the  warm  South  * 
again,"  and  cleverly  leading  the  old  gentleman's  thoughts  to  a 
different  topic,  he  put  an  end  to  the  incident. 

This  scene  was  very  characteristic  of  Home,  who  was  gay,  tact- 
lt-88  and  vain  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He  had  lately  come  back 
from  Australia,  where  nothing  had  gone  well  with  him  for  long  to- 
gether, and  he  did  not  understand  the  ways  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion in  London.  But  to  those  who  could  be  patient  with  his  pecu- 
liarities, he  offered  a  very  amusing  study.  He  had  delightful 
stories,  many  of  which  are  still  inedited,  of  the  great  men  of  his 
youth — Wordsworth,  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  in  particular.  But  he  him- 
self, with  his  incredible  mixture  of  affectation  and  fierceness, 
humor  and  absurdity,  enthusiasm  and  ignorance,  with  his  incoher- 
ency  of  appearance,  at  once  so  effeminate  and  so  muscular,  was 
better  than  all  his  tales.  He  was  a  combination  of  the  troubadour 
and  the  prize-fighter,  on  a  miniature  scale.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  think  of  a  curly  white  poodle  when  one  looked  at  him,  especially 
when  he  would  throw  his  fat  little  person  on  a  sofa  and  roll  about, 
with  gestures  less  dignified  than  were,  perhaps,  ever  before  seen  in 
a  poet  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  years.  And  yet  he  had  a 
fine,  buoyant  spirit,  and  a  generous  imagination  with  it  all.  But 
the  oddity  of  it,  alas !  is  what  lingers  in  the  memory — those  milky 
ringlets,  the  extraordinary  turn  of  the  head,  the  embrace  of  the 
beribboned  guitar! 

In  a  pathetic  little  letter  which  Home  wrote  to  me  in  his  eigh- 
tieth year,  he  said,  quite  placidly,  that  though  he  was  now  forgot- 
ten, no  poet  had  ever  had  more  i)leasant  things  said  of  him  by 
people  dead  and  gone.  It  was  perfectly  true.  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson,  Leigh  Hunt  and  Walter  Savage  Landor,  had  all  praised 
his  poetr}' ;  Carlyle  had  declared  that  "  the  fire  of  the  stars  was  in 
him/'  and  Q.  H.  Lewes  that  he  was  ^'a  man  of  the  most  unques- 
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tionable  geninB."  How  highly  Eobert  and  Elizabeth  Browiusg  «• 
garded  him  may  be  seen.,  over  and  over  egaiD,  in  the  cotuse  of 
tiieir  oorrespondenoe.  But  his  talent  was  of  a  very  fugitiTe  kiai 
He  was  a  yexj  lemarkable  poet  for  seven  or  eight  ,reaT^,  and  a 
tiresome  and  nninspirpd  scribbler  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Hilj 
period  of  good  work  began  in  1837,  when  he  published  "Cc«a»i 
de  Medici **  and  **The  Death  of  Marlowe;"  it  dosed  in  1843,  with 
the  publication  of  **  Orion/'  and  the  composition  of  all  that  wu  m 
best  in  the  '^Ballad  Romances."  If  any  one  wished  to  do  honor  V 
to  the  manes  of  poor  old  Home — and  in  ihes^  da^'s  far  less  duh 
tinguished  poets  than  he  receive  the  honors  of  rediscovery— th? 
way  to  do  it  would  be  to  putlisli  in  one  Tolume  the  very  best  of  hifi 
writings,  and  nothing  more.  The  badness  of  the  bulk  of  his  later 
verse  is  outside  all  ealeulation.  How  a  man  who  had  once  wri 
so  well  as  he,  could  ever  come  to  write,  for  instance,  "Bibl 
Tragedies"  (1881),  is  beyond  all  skill  of  the  literary  Iiistorian  t 
comprehend. 

But,  although  Home  was,  for  a  short  time,  a  good  poet,  he  was 
always  more  interesting  as  a  human  being;.  His  whole  life  was  aH; 
adventure;  it  was  like  a  "  book  for  boys."  He  was  pleased  to 
late  that  even  his  birth  was  not  ordinary,  for  he  came  into  the 
world  so  exactly  at  the  stroke  of  midnight  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  that  it  could  never  be  decided  whether  he  was  bom  in  1802 
or  1803.  I  do  not  know  who  his  parents  were  or  what  his  family. 
In  the  days  when  I  saw  so  much  of  him,  he  appeared  to  be  quite 
solitary;  he  never  spoke  of  possessing  a  relative.  He  was  trained  for 
the  anny,  and  lost  his  chance  through  some  foolish  escapade.  But 
before  this  he  had  been  at  school  at  Enfield,  where  Tom  Keats,  the 
poet's  brother,  and  Charles  Wells,  who  wrote  "Joseph  and  His 
Brethren,"  had  been  his  school-fellows.  He  used  to  tell  us  in  his 
old  age  that  he  was  once  scampering  out  of  school,  when  he  saw  the 
chaise  of  Mr.  Hammond,  the  surgeon,  standing  at  the  door.  John 
Keats,  who  was  Hannnond's  apprentice,  was  holding  the  horse,  his 
head  sunken  forward  in  a  brown  study;  the  boys,  who  knew  how 
pugnacious  Keats  was,  dared  Home  to  throw  a  snowball  at  him, 
which  Home  did,  hitting  Keats  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and  then 
escaping  round  the  corner  at  a  headlong  pace.  It  used  to  be  very 
thrilling,  in  the  eighties,  to  hear  the  old  gentleman  tell  how  he 
had  actually  snowballed  Keats;  almost  as  though  one  should  arise 
and  say  that  he  had  sold  Shakespeare  a  cheese-cake. 
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Jufit  before  he  should  have  entered  Sandhurst,  the  young  Horne 
was  lured  away  to  America,  and  offered  himself  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  war  of  Mexican  independence.  He  entered  the  new  Mexican 
navy  as  a  midshipman,  and  dashed  about  under  irregular  fire  at 
the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz  and  at  the  seige  of  San  Juan 
Ulloa.  He  used  to  tell  us  that  he  never  would  miss  his  swim  in  the 
sea  in  the  morning,  nor  return  to  the  ship  until  he  had  been  well 
within  range  of  the  guns  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  Spaniards  could 
never  hit  him,  he  said;  but  one  day  when  he  was  making  a  long 
nose  at  the  gunners,  he  was  as  nearly  as  possible  swallowed  from 
behind  by  a  shark.  I  forget  how  he  accounted  for  his  escape,  but 
there  was  always  a  good  deal  of  Baron  Munchausen  about  Mr. 
Home. 

When  the  Mexican  War  was  over,  he  strolled  across  the  United 
States,  with  a  belt  full  of  doubloons  girded  about  his  person,  and 
visited  the  Mohawks,  the  Oneidas  and  the  Hurons.  After  many 
strange  ^ventures,  he  must  needs  bathe  in  public  under  the 
cataract  of  Niagara.  Two  of  his  ribs  were  found  to  be  broken 
when  he  was  fished  out  again,  insensible.  He  then  took  a  steerage 
passage  in  a  steamer  that  was  wrecked  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  He 
walked  in  moccasins  over  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  started 
again  in  a  timber  ship,  whose  crew  rose  in  mutiny,  and  set  fire  to 
her  in  mid-Atlantic;  Mr.  Home  quelled  the  mutiny  and  put  out 
the  fire,  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the  captain,  who  fell  upon  his 
knees  upon  the  deck  and  kissed  his  hands.  I  delighted  in  Mr. 
Home's  stories  of  his  past  life,  but  sometimes  I  used  to  fear  that 
he  exaggerated. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  that  Home  began 
to  take  up  literature,  and  he  was  thirty-five  when  he  enjoyed  his 
first  success  with  "  Cosmo  de  ^ledici,"  an  historical  tragedy  in 
blank  verse,  which  has  some  very  fine  passages,  and  was  greatly 
admired  in  the  London  coteries.  Tlu'n  came  the  period  of  seven 
years,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  in  which  Ilorne  really  took  his 
place,  with  Browning  and  Tennyson,  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
young  poets  of  the  age.  If  he  had  died  in  1844,  he  would  prob- 
ably hold  a  high  place  still,  as  an  "  inlieritor  of  unfulfilled  re- 
nown," but  unfortunately  he  lived  for  forty  more  years,  and  never 
discovered  that  his  talent  had  abandoned  him.  His  "  Orion," 
which  was  published  in  1843,  was  brought  out  at  the  price  of  one 
farthing.    Elizabeth  Barrett  sent  out  to  the  nearest  book  shop  for 
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a  shilling's  worth,  but  was  refused  her  four  dozen  cOpi«s.   Yvt*\ 
chasers  had  to  produce  their  brass  fart  lung  for  <>aeh  *"  ^n<m^  tdiX 
no  change  was  given.    This  was  done  *^  to  mark  the  public 
tempt  into  which  epic  poetry  has  fallen/'  but  it  was  also  a 
good  advertisement.    Everybody  talked  about  Mr.  Home's"! 
.thing"  poem,  and  after  some  editions  had  run  out,  the  prices 
cautiously  taised.   But  when  the  tenth  edition  appeared,  at  t< 
of  sev^i  shillings,  the  public  pereeivod  that  it^  leg  was  belt 
pulled,  and  it  purchnsed  "  Orion  "  no  more,     In  5pite  of  al]  tbi^ 
**  Orion  *'.  is  far,  indeed,  from  being  a  humorous  composition ;  it  Nj 
an  epical  romance  of  Greek  mythology,  with  eorae  reraote  relatio 
to  the  "  Hyperion**  of  Keats,  and  contains  some  noble  passages 
poetry. 

'  Space  is  not  here  at  ray  comiuaiid  to  say  what  varied  empl 
ments  Home  took  up  when  the  Musea  began  to  abandon  him, 
was  sub-editor  of  "  Household  Words  "  under  DicJcene,  and 
cial  commissioner  of  the  "  Daily  News  "  to  Ireland  when  the 
famine  broke  out.  Suddenly,  and  desperately  determined  to  marrTJ 
he  went  down  to  stay  with  Miss  Mitford  in  Berkshire,  and  pf 
posed  to  all  the  neighbouring  heiresses  one  after  another,  to 
intense  indignation  of  that  lady,  who  declared  that  he  had 
her  hospitable  dining-room  to  propose  to  a  lady  (witJi  £50,£>00 
year)  at  lunch,  and  to  another  (with  £40,000  a  year)  at  tea.  None 
of  these  efforts  was  crowned  with  succ^s;  perhaps,  he  had  the 
presumption  to  be  in  love  with  Elizabeth  Barrett,  whom  he  had 
at  that  time  never  seen,  although  oceans  of  correspondence  had 
passed  between  them.  At  all  events,  directly  Robert  Browning  had 
carried  off  his  eminent  bride,  Home  appeared  with  a  little  Miss 
Foggs  upon  his  arm,  whom  he  presently  marrried.  They  did  not 
get  on  together ;  why  should  history  conceal  the  fact,  when  Home 
himself  was  wont  to  dilate  upon  it  so  freely  to  his  friends  ?  Mrs. 
Home,  in  tears,  threw  herself  upon  the  paternal  sympathy  of 
Charles  Dickens,  and  Home  sought  a  southern  hemisphere. 

In  Australia  he  was  commander  of  the  Gold  Escort,  and  it 
was  delightful,  years  afterward,  to  hear  him  tell  how  he  convoyed 
several  tons  of  bullion  from  Ballarat  to  Melbourne  amid  every  spe- 
cies of  peril.  Then  he  became  Gold  Commissioner  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  here  his  flow  of  high  spirits  carried  him  away.  He  then 
flung  himself  into  the  cultivation  of  the  cochineal  insect,  edited  a 
Victorian  newspaper,  became  Commissioner  of  Waterworks,  gave 
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^lessons  in  gymnastics,  professed  the  art  of  natation,  and  was  one 
*'bf  the  starters  of  Australian  wine-growing.  Long  afterwards, 
^•when  the  first  Australian  cricketers  came  over  to  England,  Home 
-■"wrote  to  me :  "I  learn  that  the  cricketers  have  made  each  £1,000 
at- orer  here!  Why,  oh!  why  did  not  I  become  an  Australian  erick- 
:;  eler,  instead  of  an  unprofitable  swimmer?  When  years  no  longer 
v.  smiled  upon  my  balls  and  runs,  I  might  have  retired  upon  my 
:::  laurelled  bat,  and  have  published  tragedies  at  my  own  expense.  Is 
•;  there  any  redress  for  these  things  in  another  world  ?  I  don't  think 
n  80 ;  I  shall  be  told  I  had  my  choice."  He  certainly  paid  his  money. 
:-  No  one,  I  suppose,  ever  failed  in  so  many  brilliant,  unusual  enter- 
>   prises,  every  one  of  which  was  sure  to  succeed  when  he  adopted  it. 

When  he  came  back  from  Australia,  I  think  about  1869,  he  was 
.  in  very  low  water.  He  had  managed  very  deeply  to  offend  Charles 
Dickens,  who  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  Home's  neglected  wife. 
What  happened  to  Home  in  the  early  years  after  his  return,  I 
never  heard ;  I  fancy  that  he  went  abroad  for  some  part  of  the 
time.  A  little  later,  Robert  Browning,  who  had  always  felt  a  sin- 
cere regard  for  Home,  was  able  to  be  of  practical  service  to  him. 
He  was  encouraged  to  republish  his  poems,  and  to  appeal  by  means 
of  them  to  the  new  age.  In  these  days,  one  used  to  meet  him  at 
afternoon  parties,  carr)'ing  with  great  care,  under  his  arm,  the 
precious  guitar,  which  he  called  "my  daughter,"  and  was  used 
ceremoniously  to  introduce  as  "  Miss  Home."  A  little  later  Home 
would  be  discovered  on  a  low  stool,  warbling  Mexican  romances, 
or  muramring  with  exaggerated  gallantry  to  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  room.  At  this  time  he  was  thirsting  for  publicity — if  he  could 
only  be  engaged  to  sing  in  public,  to  box  in  public,  to  swim  in 
public,  how  happy  he  would  be !  It  used  to  be  said  that  when  he 
was  nearly  seventy,  Home  persuaded  the  captain  of  a  ship  to  tie 
his  legs  together  and  fling  him  into  the  sea,  and  that  he  swam 
with  ease  to  the  boat.  A  wonderful  little  ringletted  athlete,  no 
doubt! 

A  great  deal  of  Home's  work  in  verse,  and^ven  in  prose,  re- 
mains unpublishe<l,  and  is  not  very  likely,  1  should  think,  to  be 
ever  printed.  As  I  have  said,  his  faculty,  which  had  been  so  grace- 
ful, faded  away  from  him  about  forty  years  before  he  died.  When 
he  was  in  Australia  he  wrote  a  good  deal,  among  other  things  a 
choral  drama,  "  Prometheus,  the  Fire-Bringer,"  which  was  actu- 
ally composed  out  in  the  bush,  and  lost,  and  written  all  over  again. 
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EtiU  in  the  biub.   The  first  edition  of  this  poem  is  8tjl«d  **  hv  Ric 
ard  Henry  Home,"  and  the  second,  wiiich  followed  soon 
Richard  Ilen^ist  llonje/"  showing  the  ptfriod  at  which  h^  —.,>., 
the  more  barbaric  name,     I  have  glanced  through  a  mas 
Home's  manuscript,  which  I  poe£«fls  (1  belicTc  that  Mr,  Baxto 
Forman  i)osse:«iit>s  a  great  deal  more),  to  see  whether  I  can  fit 
anything  unpubliBhed  which  is  good  enough  to  offer  to  the  readec 
of  this  Review.    The  following  impromptu  is  at  least  brief;  it  was" 
composed  when  the  poet  was  in  his  seventy-eighth  year: 

"THX  SFBIXa-TIDE  OF  TSS  BA&OS. 

"  Ah.  where  la  tbe  Spring-tide  of  Poets  of  old. 

When  Chaucer  loVd  April  and  all  her  sweet  showers, 

Wbeo  Spenser'a  kaights  felt  not  tbeir  armor  atrike  cold. 
The'  lost  In  wet  forests  or  dreaming  In  bower*  f 

'Tts  a  far  other  planet  to  na  in  this  aeason, 
And  Nature  miut  own  we  complain  with  some  reason  I 

"  Fur  north  winds,  and  east  winds,  and  jellow-fac'd  fogs. 
And  thiiDders  and  liglttnings  that  scare  buds  and  shoota. 

May  che«r  the  hoarse  chorus  of  cold-blooded  frogs, 
But  Man  craves  life's  future,  and  fears  for  its  fruits. 

Then  come  ngiitn.  Spring,  like  the  dear  aonga  of  old. 
Where  tbe  crocns  smiled  daily  in  sunlight  and  gold." 

Home's  cheerfulness  was  a  very  pleasant  feature  in  his  char* 
acter.     Life  had  treated  him  very  badly,  love  had  missed  hii 
fame  had  come  down  and  crowned  him,  and  then  bad  rudeli 
snatched  the  laurel  away.    If  ever  a  man  might  have  been  exc 
for  souraes.s,  it  was  Home.    But  he  was  a  gullant  little  old  m« 
and  if  it  was  impossible  not  to  emile  at  him,  it  was  still  less 
eible  not  to  recognize  his  courage  and  his  Bpirit.    C-— 
enough,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  who  carried  on  so  close  a  cos 
erice  with  Home  in  her  unmarried  days,  but  who,  warned  by  Mi 
Mitford,  never  would  allow  him  to  call  upon  her  in  person,  ha 
an  accurate  instinct  of  his  merits  and  his  weaknesses,  and  all  tl 
casual  remarks  about  Home,  which  she  makes  in  the  eourse  of  h« 
letters  to  Robert  B^o^ming,  strike  onp  who  knew  Home  well  ii| 
Inter  years  as  singularly  exact  and  perspicuous.     His  edition 
her  letters  to  him,  published  about  twenty  yeans  ago  in  two  to 
nmes,  is  becoming  a  rare  book,  and  contains  many  things  of 
markable  intei*est  and  importance. 

It  was  from  1870  to  1879  that  we  saw  him  moat  frequc 
He  was  living  at  this  time  in  two  rooms  in  Northumln— '  -  '  ^t 
Regent's  Park,  in  very  great  poverty,  which  he  bore  m 
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id  most  gallant  insouciance.     An  attempt  was  made — indeed, 
▼eral  attempts  were  made — to  secure  for  him  a  little  pension 
£rom  the    Civil  List,  and  these  were  supported  by  Carlyle  and 
Srowning,  Tennyson  and  Swinburne,  to  name  no  smaller  fry. 
Xut  all  in  vain;  for  some  reason^absolutely  inscrutable  to  me,  these 
efforts  were  of  no  avail.    It  was  darkly  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
'would  never,  never  yield ;  and  he  never  did.    When  Lord  Beacons- 
field  came  into  office,  he  granted  the  poor  little  old  man  £50  a  year, 
but  even  then  he  had  not  too  much  food  to  eat  nor  clothes  to  keep 
him  warm.    Still  he  went  bravely  on,  shaking  his  white  ringlets 
and  consoling  himself  with  his  guitar.    He  was  fond  of  mystery, 
which  is  a  great  consoler.      For  economy's  sake,  he  used  to  write 
on  post-cards,  but  always  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  so  that  the 
postman  should  be  none  the  wiser.    I  have  such  a  post-card  before 
mv  now;  it  is  an  answer  to  a  proposal  of  mine  that  he  should  come 
in  and  take  dinner  with  us : 

"Nov,  99, 1877. 
"  The  Sharpshooter's  friendly  shot  just  received.    By  adroitly  porting 
my  helm,  and  hauling  out  my  flyins-jib,  I  shall,  by  7  o'clock  this  evening, 
be  able  to  get  the  weather-gauge  of  the  Cape  I  was  bound  for,  and  run  into 
yoor  Terrace.   Thine,  RKBraa." 

Nothing,  surely,  could  be  more  discreet  than  that. 

To  the  very  last  he  was  anxious  to  regain  his  old  place  as  a 
man  of  letters,  and  his  persistency  was  really  quite  pathetic.  One 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  suggestions.  I  appeal  to  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  business  of  literature  whether  anything 
can  be  more  trying  than  to  receive  this  sort  of  communication : 

"  Don't  you  think  curiosity  might  be  aroused  if  you  could  Induce  the 

editor  of  the to  print  something  of  this  kind :  *  We  understand  that 

a  leading  periodical  will  shortly  contain  a  Dramatic  Scene  by  the  Author  of 
*  Orion,'  entitled  *  The  Circle  of  the  Regicides,'  in  which  such  interlocutors 
as  Dr.  Kobold,  Prof.  Franz  Tollkopf,  Hans  Arbeitsdulder  and  Baron  Dnmm 
Ton  IHirsucbt,  will  represent  certain  well-known  characters.  There  will 
also  be  brought  upon  the  scene  the  Apparitions  of  Brutus,  Cromwell,  the 
patriot  Macsini,  and  the  philanthropist  Robert  Owen ;  together  with  a 
chorus  of  French  and  Russian  revolutionists,  with  a  trio  and  chorus  of 
female  Regicides.'    On  second  thoughts,  perhaps,  better  stop  after  'Owen.' " 

It  was  difficult  to  bring  such  suggestions  as  these  within  the 
range  of  practical  literature. 

Home's  physical  strength  was  very  extraordinary  in  old  age. 

It  was  strangely  incompatible  with  the  appearance  of  the  little 

man,  with  his  ringletted  locks  and  mincing  ways.    But  he  was 

past  seventy  before  he  ceased  to  challenge  poweiiul  yonng  swim- 
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men  to  feats  of  natation,  and  he  very  often  beat  them,  canying 
off  from  them  cups  and  medals,  to  their  deep  disgUBt.  He  was 
nearly  eighty  when  he  filled  us,  one  evening,  with  alarm  by  bend- 
ing the  drawing-room  poker  to  an  angle  in  striking  it  upon  the 
strained  muscles  of  his  fore-arm.  He  was  very  vain  of  his  physi- 
cal accomplishments,  and  he  used  to  declare  that  he  was  in  train- 
ing to  be  a  centenarian.  These  are  things  that  should  never  be 
said,  they  tempt  the  fates ;  so  one  day,  just  after  poor  Mr.  Hone 
had  boon  boasting,  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  van  in  Lisson  Grove, 
'and,  although  he  rallied  in  a  wonderful  way,  he  was  never  the 
same  man  again.  Presently,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1884,  he  died 
at  Margate,  whither  he  had  been  removed  to  take  the  benefit  of 
the  sea-air.  He  was  in  his  eighty-third  year.  It  would  be  a  great 
pity  that  a  man  so  unique  and  so  picturesque  should  be  forgotten. 
As  long  as  the  world  is  interested  in  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
Home  can  never  be  entirely  forgotten,  but  he  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered for  his  own  sake. 

Edhujtd  Gossi. 


BRITISH  CAPITAL  ABROAD. 

BY  XICHAIL  0.  MULHALL,  7.S.S. 


The  rapid  growth  of  British  investments  in  foreign  conn- 
tries  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  concluding  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century.  Widespread  and  vast  as  is  the 
colonial  empire  of  England,  the  rule  of  British  capital  is  still 
.more  extended.  It  may  be  termed  universal;  for  there  is  hardly 
a  nook  or  comer  of  the  globe  where  we  are  not  confronted  with 
docks,  railways,  shipping,  banks,  newspapers,  water  works,  tram- 
ways, factories,  etc.,  bearing  the  hall-mark  of  British  gold,  as  con- 
spicuous as  the  letters,  "S .  P.  Q.  R.,"  in  ancient  Rome.  The 
heart  of  the  true-bom  Englishman  swells  with  pride  at  this  mani- 
festation of  British  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  yet  he  is,  perhaps, 
mistaken  in  his  reading  of  the  oracle.  And  here,  by  way  of 
preamble,  it  may  be  well  to  lay  down  a  few  general  remarks,  viz.: 
(1.)  Investments  abroad  are  a  portion  of  the  floating  capital  of 
a  nation  ;  (2.)  The  floating  capital  of  Great  Britain  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  other  European  countries  ;  (J.)  Floating 
capital  may  increase  or  diminish  without  reference  to  national 
wealth ;  (4.)  Borrowing  countries  are  sometimes  richer  than 
those  that  lend ;  (5.)  Any  arguments  based  on  the  overflow  of 
capital  as  a  proof  of  prosperity  are  fallacious. 

1. — FLOATING  CAPITAL. 

Under  this  heading  are  comprised  all  stocks  and  shares,  of 
whatever  kind,  that  may  be  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  at  a 
moment's  notice.  It  includes  not  only  every  variety  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  but  also  all  public  debts,  national  or  local,  and 
hence  must  always  be  considered  apart  from  public  wealth.  Any 
fresh  issue  of  pubhc  debt  increases  floating  capital,  but  adds 
nothing  to  a  nation's  wealth;  in  like  manner,  a  reduction  of 
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debt  reduces  floating  capital,  without  detracting  from  the  pablie 
fortune.  Although  there  is  no  relationship  betireen  the  two^  ft 
is  well,  for  the  eake  of  comparison,  to  place  side  by  side  the 
latest  estimates  of  wealth  and  floating  capital  of  the  princij 
European  States,  viz.: 

MUUons  of  DoUan.  Dollars  p«r  Inhabitaat 

Wealth.       Float.  Capital.      Wealth.       Float  CapltaL 

Uolted  Kingdom..  80,100  21.900  1480  530 

Fraoce 48,400  13,160  1,880  S40 

Oermacy 40.900  7,800  7W  144 

Rasala 88,100  S.0S0  806  18 

Austria 82,600  l.tMO  OS  *6 

Ital; 15,800  1.410  610  40 

Beiglum 4,000  1.420  980  8^ 

Hollaad 4,400  1.000  860  940 

Eight  couDtriea  237,600  48,680  700  154 

Neymarck  showed  in  1895  that  the  floating  capital  of  France 
consisted  of  10,820  million  dollars  at  home  and  2,340  millions 
invested  abroad.  An  ofRcial  return  for  Belgium,  in  March,  189!>, 
sums  up  1,420  million  dollars.  The  figures  for  the  other  coun- 
tries in  the  above  table  (except  the  Unitetl  Kingdom),  are  taken 
from  a  table  published  by  L' Economiste  Frangais  in  1807.  If  we 
make  a  reasonable  estimate  for  countries  omitted,  the  total  float- 
ing capital  of  Europe  will  be  found  to  reach  52  milliards  (52,00') 
millions)  of  dollars,  which  may  be  classified  under  three  hcad^ 
as  in  the  following  table: 

MilUoDi  of  Dollars. 

1M8.  1970.  1887? 

Debts asnO  15,820  27.500 

RailwayStock* 8.030  6,380  12,800 

Miscellaneous 8,060  4,440  11,700 

Total 12,3*0         86.640         58,000 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  floating  capital  of  Europe  has 
doubled  since  1870,  and  quadrupled  since  1848.  Debts,  national 
and  municipal,  have  risen  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the  joint 
stock  system  has  received  luiprcccdcnted  impulse  from  the  on- 
ward march  of  commerce  and  civilization,  calling  for  new  rail- 
ways, banks,  mining  and  other  entcrprisos,  in  all  parts  of  thd 
world. 

2. — KEW  CAPITAL    CREATED 

In  1893,  Neymarck  published  a  statement  of  the  issue  of  new 
capital  in  Europe  during  twenty-two  years,  thus: 

*  TTilfl  Itinn  repreaenta  the  yblImq  of  Kuropeaa  raflways  at  tin  raspwUva  lUtMk 
after  dedaotincBUtonSl'RaTS. 
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Millions  of  Dollars.  MilUons  of  Dollars. 

■  «      *  *  ■  \ 

New  CapitaL    Yearly.       France  took    Yearly. 

wn-m 80.100    i.840     4,190    975 

1886^a 10^100  1.-I48  1,410  900 

Twenty-two  Years.  ..  80^900  1,379  6,390  Xi 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  normal  increase  of  floating 
capital  in  France  is  between  200  and  250  million  dollars,  or  about 
half  what  it  is  in  Great  Britain.  Meantime,  the  unfortunate  re- 
sult of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Dreyfus  agitation  have  evi- 
dently had  a  depressing  effect  on  French  enterprise,  the  creation 
of  new  capital  in  1897,  according  to  L'Bconomiste,  having  been 
as  follows: 

mUlons  of  Dollars. 

Loans.             Companiea.  TotaL 

OreatBrltain 105  645  680 

Germany 00  8M  436 

Bossla 23  196  148 

Fiaaoe 8  77  80 

Anstria. 89  90  08 

Other  ooantrles 97  88  185 

Earope 850  1,990  1,670 

Although  the  creation  of  new  capital  since  1870  has  aver- 
aged about  1,400  million  dollars  yearly,  the  actual  increase  has 
been  much  less.  The  floating  capital  of  Europe,  as  already 
shown,  rose  from  26^  milliards  of  dollars  in  1870  to  52  milliards 
in  1897,  being  an  increase  of  only  944  millions  per  annum,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  nominal  amount  of  new  capital  issued.  This 
is  easily  understood  when  we  call  to  mind  that  numbers  of  joint- 
stock  enterprises  either  die  in  their  infancy  or  have  a  brief  ex- 
istence. The  lamented  Neumann  Spallart,  shortly  before  his 
death,  published  a  summary  of  the  increase  of  floating  capital 
in  Europe,  in  a  period  of  five  years  to  the  end  of  1885,  as 
follows: 

Millions  of  Dollars.    Yearly  Aveniee. 

Loans 1.840  868 

Railways 1,885  827 

Banks 550  110 

Mining 175  35 

Electricity 150  80 

Newspapers 125  95 

Sondries 375  76 

Total 4,850  "bTO 

The  correctness  of  Spallart's  estimate  for  the  period  in  ques- 
tion is  fully  borne  out  by  the  result  above  alluded  to,  showing 
M  increase  of  944  million  dollars  yearly  between  1870  and  1897, 
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The  net  increase  of  floating  capital  in  Europe,  therefore,  dnriii 
the  last  thirty  years,  has  averaged  three  million  doUarj  dnih. 
We  shall  presently  see  what  portion  of  the  name  belonged 
Great  Britain. 

3. — OVEEPLOW  CAPITAL. 

In  some  countries,  notably  in  Great  Britain,  the  increoM 
floating  capital  has  been  more  rapid  than  the  requirementft 
internal  industries,  and  for  this  reason  there  has  boen  an  <mr3 
flow  of  capital  which  has  not  only  been  beneficial  to  neig^hbor-J 
ing  countries,  but  has  fertilized  many  of  the  remote  and  hithe 
linproductive  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.    On  this  subject,  Mt 
Georges  Martin,  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris,  published 
interesting  statement,  showing  the  number  of  securities  of  rariou 
countries  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  Europe,  viz, 

Secnrttlea  of 

United  British  Sauib  Other 

Held  bT                  States.  Colonies.  America.  Coaotries.  TotsL ' 

Great  BritaiD 341  473  S30  saO  1.415 

GfermaQj 94  0  14  48S  6UI 

Holland 128  10  H  287  «« 

France ; 8  8  20  297  »4 

BelKlnm S  0  49  261  ttS 

ewftEerlRnd 9  8  12  IW  143 

Other  countries 0  0  4  21  8S 

Total Sn  488  84(1  1,U68  Zjioi] 

It  must  alwaj's  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  securities 

in  many  instances,  quoted  on  the  various  Stock  Exchanges 

Europe,  and  as  the  number  quoted  in  London,  according  to  Mr 

Martin,  is  only  1,61.3,  we  may  conclude  that  the  total  ^ 

exceed  1,700.     The  above  table,  meanwhile,  affords  us  m. 

to  the  approximate  amount  of  capital    lent  by  one  country 

another.     If  we  examine  the  details  of  Mr.  Martin's  researchc 

which  are  too  lengthy  to  be  f^ven  here,  we  find  that  Russian 

cnriiieB  are  largely  hold,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  Qel 

many  and  Holland;  that  Spain  and  Italy  draw  capital  fn 

country  in  Europe;  and  that  the  g^eat  bulk  of  AuHtro-IIu  ■ .        tj 

securities  is  held  in  Germany.     We  know,  however,  from  ind* 

pendent  sources,  that  the  overflow  capital  of  Great  Britain 

about  9,300  millions  of  dollars,  that  of  France  2,340  millions 

and  we  shall  not  be  far  astray  if  we  estimate  the  total     ot« 

flow  capital  of  Europe  at   17.000   millions,  or  one«third  of  i( 

floating  capital    No  other  port  of  the  world  has  any  overflow 

capital. 
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4. — BRITISH   FLOATING   OAPITIL. 

The  floating  capiUl  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  three  periods 
daring  the  second  half  of  the  nineteeth  oentary^  was  approxi- 
mately aa  follows : 
^m  Millions  of  Dollars. 

^L_____  1860  1881  1896^ 

■■MigjfltaelB 8.700        8,600        s.aoo 

^^MPl^E. lOO  400  7U0 

^^mm&WUm. i,too       asoo       6,6oo 

"       Baoka ...  .      flOO  900  1,800 

"       Saadriea 600  900  1,800 

Home  Investments 6,800         9,200        11,900 

IPoteign          "          700  4.400  9,300 

I       Total 7.300         18,600         31.300 
[      The  estimate  made  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  in  1883 
fehowed  that  the  gross  value  of  securities  quoted  was  25  milliards 
of  dollars,  of  which  13^  milliards  were  held  in  Great  Britain. 
In   1896,  the  gross  value  would  probably  exceed  40  milliardi*, 
since  the  stocks  held  in  the  United  Kingdom  (as  shown  above) 
exceeded  21  milliards.     The  "Bankers'  Magazine"  gives  a  list 
of  325  first-class  investments,  the  quotations  of  which  in  Decem- 
^■>er,  1897,  summed  up  a  value  of  16,400  millions  of  dollars;  be- 
^■feides    these,  there  are,  as  already  shown,  1,300  investments  of 
minor  importance,  held  partially  or  wholly  in  Great  Britain.    The 
above  table  shows  that  British  floating  capital  has  trebled  in 
36  years,  wliile  the  wealth  of  the  nation  has  only  doubled;  the 
increase  of  the  former  averaged  286  million  dollars  yearly  from 
■{1860  to  1882,  and  550  millions  yearly  from  1882  to  1896.    Most 
^^jeople  flatter  themselves  that  commercial  prosperity  and  float- 
ing capital  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  the  latter  is  simply  wealth 
its  most  portable  and  useful  form;  hence  its  rapid  increase  is 
regarded  as  an  unqualified  blessing.    This  is,  however,  a  mani- 
fest error.     A  country  may  be  ruined  by  over  l>anldng,  and  in 
Ike  manner  by  over  capitalization.    Therefore,  a  time  may  come 
?hen  the  floating   capital   of   the   United   Kingdom   will   have 
iched  such  an  amount  as  to  cause  motive  for  anxiety. 

6. — BRITISH  IKVESTUENTS    ABROAD. 

If  the  increase  of  floating  capital  has  been  surprisingly  rapid, 

le  growth  of  foreign  investments  is  unprecedented  in  the  his- 

lory  of  nations.     The  Slock  Exchange  estimate  for  1860  was 

COO  million  dollars,  or  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  floating  ca^- 
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ita],  whereas  in  1896  BriHih  mTestments  abroad  reached  9,300] 

milliond,  or  44  per  cent,  of  auch  capital,  viz.: 

Ililllonaof  DolUra. 

IMO.  188&  l!!i«.J 

Foreijni  LoaBB ...» 800  ?,000 

Colmtal  Loan* ISO  !/«• 

Railways ».     ISO  'XO 

Banks.  Mines,  eto »....    100  soo         M 

Total  Foreign 700         4.*«)         9JK0 

To  go  back  no  further  than  fourteen  yeare,  vc  find  that,  while] 
homo  investmenta  show  an  avenige  ^owth  of  200  million  dol- 
lars yearly,  the  amount  of  capital  that  emigrated  annually  wasJ 
no  less  than  350  millions.     Money,  like  water,  i&  said  to  seokj 
its  level;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  find  suitable  mi-ans  in  the^ 
United  Kingdom  for  the  eraploymont  of  fresh  capital  at  a  given] 
rate  of  interest,  the  capitalists  are  compelled  to  export  two-third^j 
of  it  to  foreign  countries,  where  it  must  necessarily  be  exposed 
to  extra  risk  in  case  of  war  or  international  complications.    Risk, 
of  course,  implies  higher  interest,  and  the  creation  of  bo  muchj 
fresh  capital  every  year  in  England  for  exportation  is  only  an- 
other phase  or  development  of  the  gambling  spirit,  which  h  said] 
to  be  inseparable  from  the  business  of  the  Stock  Exchange.    If  | 
capitalists  would  content  themselves  with  less  interest  (and  less 
risk),  we  should  see  the  home  investments  incretuse  faster  than  thci 
foreign.    There  arc  numerous  desirable  undertakings  in  England  j 
for  which  the  capital  is  not  forthcoming.    The  eminent  Ameri- 
can hydraulic  engineer,  Mr,  Corthell,  in  his  luminous   report  i 
(1898)  on  the  growth  of  commerce  and  steam  shipping  since  1840, 
10W8  that  it  will  be  necessary  in  a  few  years  to  deepen  all  the 
larbors  and  docks  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  of  all  other  Eu-< 
Topean  countries.      Another  beneficent  enterprise  would  be  to 
build  Peabody  blocks  in  every  parish  of  every  city  in  England,  on 
the  basis  of  drawing  only  2  per  cent,  profit  on  outlay,  so  as  to] 
provide  cheap  and  sanitary  habitations  for  the  working  clas£«»| 
and  even  for  the  poor.    Nor  would  it  be  less  praiseworthy  forj 
British  millionaires  to  employ  a  portion  of  surplus  capital  to 
reviving  those  branches  of  manufacture  in   Ireland  that  were 
suppressed  by  penal  laws  of  the  British  Parliament  in  the  ter* 
enteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.    It  may,  iiuloed,  bi«  alis'urd  I*) 
expect  that  motives  of  philanthropy  or  justice  could  have  any 
influence  in  the  employment  of  cApital.   Investors  look  for  n  din- 
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dend,  and  care  little  about  legality  of  procedare  or  anything  else. 
The  Jameson  raid  in  Africa  is  a  fair  exemplification  of  the 
moral  code  of  joint-stock  companies.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  regard  with  equanimity  the  disclosures  in  the  Hooley 
bankruptcy  at  London,  or  to  shut  our  ears  to  the  solemn  warning 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Russell,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
Lord  Mayor,  on  the  iniquities  connected  with  the  formation  of 
new  companies. 

British  capital  in  foreign  countries  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
a  powerful  agent  of  progress,  and  the  effects  produced  by  it  have 
been  in  general  of  the  most  salutary  kind.  Like  the  overflow 
of  the  Nile,  it  has  fertilized  lands  that  would  be  otherwise  arid 
and  unproductive.  It  has  opened  fresh  highways  to  commerce, 
and  made  all  nations  in  some  way  tributary  to  England.  Not- 
withstanding the  chicanery  and  frauds  connected  with  various 
South  American  loans,  the  people  who  advanced  their  money 
were  the  means  of  doing  a  vast  amount  of  benefit  to  thai  part 
of  the  world,  and  of  creating  fresh  markets  for  British  manu- 
factures. 

We  have,  however,  arrived  at  a  period  when  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  ought  to  give  forth  some  sound  advice  and  words 
of  caution.  The  growth  of  floating  capital  must  be  kept  within 
bounds,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  see  a  repetition  of  the  South  Sea 
bubble.  It  is  sufficiently  ominous  to  mark  that  two-thirds  of  the 
fresh  capital  created  in  Great  Britain  since  1882  has  taken  the 
form  of  foreign  investments.  Not  precisely  that  the  United  King- 
dom ceases  to  offer  any  fields  for  investment,  but  that  the  specu- 
lative spirit  is  now  so  rampant  that  millions  of  money  can  be 
obtained,  at  the  shortest  notice,  for  ventures  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

Michael  Q.  Mulhall. 
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RAILWAY  POOLINO  AND  THB  nTTEBSTATE  CX>1CMEB01 
COMMISSION. 

tR  the  NoBTH  Amzucah  Rbtixw   for  *lCareb,  Iffr.  H.  T.  NewconK 
while  diwiUBliig  the  oppoaitioa  to  nllw»7  pooling,  takes  ooMStoa  to ujtM  ■ 
la  favor  of  the  incTeued  powers  demanded  by  the  IntAMtttta  Coauuraj 
Commiaadoa.   Mr.  Newoomh  seenu  to  shftre  with  the  CkicnmlasloD  It* « 
for  Ter7  moch  greater  power. 

There  has  been  a  eoutant  tcndene^  on  the  pari  of  the  Ooounlatfoo  m4 
Its  trleads  to  treat  its  demands  for  additional  powers  as  a  oeeetMuy  adjnaet 
to  any  proposition  to  le^gallae  pooling,  when,  in  fact,  the  two  sabjects  an i 
ti rely  distinct. 

Every  propositioQ  to  legalise  pooling  has  embraced  a  sefaeiiM  for  l 
the  InteiBtate  Commerce  Commi«aion  saperrisJon  and  oootrol,  not  ooljf  i 
the  pooling  contracts  bat  also  of  the  rates  to  be  maintained  under  tbos. 
The  CommissioD  wonld  thereby  acqnlre  new  powers  of  the  gravMi  Impotl- 
ance,  but  no  qnestion  is  made  in  any  qaarter  as  to  the  propriety  of  eoofw- 
rioK  snch  powers  as  an  incident  to  the  antborisation  of  pooUog. 

But  the  Commission  Is  not  content  with  an  Increase  of  power  Umltad  to 
the  control  of  pooling  contracts,  and  the  rates  maintained  thereoadst. 
What  it  desires  is  something  in  no  wise  connected  with  the  stibjecl  uf  pd«^ 
ing— a  power  to  moke  rates  genersllf  for  all  the  railroads  In  the  coontry,  co 
alt  traffic  whether  pooled  or  not,  and  to  pat  those  rates  into  effect  wttboat 
any  resort  to  the  coarts  for  their  enforcement. 

Mr.  Newcomb's  description  of  these  powers  doaetj  umiililuu  th^Om* 
mission's  description  of  them,  in  that  it  fails  to  ImpreM  tbe  reader  Wtth 
their  real  magnitude.  But  tbe  amendments  propoeed  bj  the  Cbmatlalaa 
as  embodying  what  it  wants  show  clearly  that  tbe  power  to  fix  rates  mi4  tks 
power  to  enforce  the  rates  so  fixed,  which  tbe  Commissioo  desirBS,  ar«  pne- 
tically  unlimited,  aod  will  really  vest  in  the  Commission  ss  uoch  pmror  a* 
is  given  the  most  powerf al  State  railroad  commission  in  tbe  United  Statea 
S^.  Newcomb  himself,  although  he  speaks  of  tbe  authority  desired  asa 
"  limited  "  rate-making  authority,  farther  on  in  his  article,  seems  to  n^uA 
the  Commission,  if  its  demands  are  gratified,  as  an  agency  "for  flxiag  all 
rates,"  which  it  wonld  nndoubtedly  be. 

Mr.  Newoomb  fails  to  state  any  reason  why  the  Commladon's  deauukdi 
should  be  acceded  to.  He  says  that  they  are  only  -intended  to  i«»lf«  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  mean  what  tbe  pablio  supposed  It  to  wi»^n  at  iJm 
time  of  ItB  enactment.     The  Interstate  Commeroe  Act  eontma  bo  rate* 
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Ung  power  run  tbe  CommlBslon.    la  the  lengthy  debates  in  Congress  pre- 

Its  enactment,  the  qaestlon  of  rate-making  waa  rarely  referred  to, 

few  references  to  it  ehow  virtually  without  exception  that  the  law 

Intended  to  give  the  Commission  the  rate-making  power.    The  law 

>v1d«s  no  method  for  ita  enforcement,  except  a  resort  to  the  oonrta.    It  Is 

Bible  to  nnderstand,  therefore,  how  any  portion  of  the  public  could 

konght,  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  law,  that  it  was  intended 

Ifer  on  the  Ck)mnilssion  the  practically  anlimited  power  to  make 

jllea.  and  to  give  "  flobstantial  Quality  "  to  its  rate-making  decrees. 

Mr.  Newcomb  assumes  that  there  la  an  Intcnae  public  sentiment  In  favor 

f  giving  the  Commission  these  tremendons  powers  which  It  Is  so  actively 

Bkins.    There  are  no  evidences  of  the  existence  of  any  such  sentiment. 

■ctically,  the  only  cry  that  is  heard  for  the  granting  of  these  powers  Is  tha 

'  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommlseioD  itself. 

AUboagfa  pointing  out  that  the  constant  tendency  of  the  whole  modern 
Ixutrial  and  economic  organization  Is  to  secure  ever  cheapening  trans- 
ttion,  by  virtue  of  which  fact  railway  companies  now  have  no  substan- 
kl  power  to  determine  their  own  rates,  at  any  rate  to  the  extent  of  securing 
extortionate  returns,  yet  Mr.  Newcomb  Intimates  that  the  only  reason  rail- 
way companies  can  have  for  objecting  to  the  Commlasion's  aspirations  is 
that  they  desire  to  continue  to  exact  unreasonable  compensation  for  the 
services  they  supply.  The  existence  of  such  unreasonable  rates,  however.  Is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Newcomh's  premiss,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  facta.  The  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  more, 
over,  hasadmitt«d  that  rates  excessive  In  themselves  are  practically  obsolete. 
The  result  of  the  genuine  competition  of  trade,  as  Mr.  Newcomb  points 
oat,  is  that  railway  rates  tend  uoioterruptedly  toward  the  lowest  rate  that 
will  produce  a  revenne  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of  operation  and  main- 
tenanco.  and,  in  addition,  the  lowest  recompense  for  capital.  Nor  is  this 
tendeney  to  reduce  rates  confined  to  what  a  re  called  competitive  rates.  In 
the  development  of  traffic,  every  railroad  company  is  bound  to  and  does 
make  rates  low  enough  to  enable  the  products  of  so-called  local  or  non-com- 
petltlve  points  on  Its  line  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  the 
prodncts  of  sections  having  the  most  favored  means  of  transportation.  In 
this  connection  it  Is  well  to  state  that  Mr.  Newcomb  is  misinformed  aa  to 
the  policy  governing  the  niilways  in  the  region  south  of  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  rivers,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  He  says  they  have  formulated  their 
rate  schedules  in  accordance  with  the  purpose— by  them  freely  acknowl- 
edged and  warmly  advocated— to  foster  the  wholesale  and  lobbing 
bosineas  of  certain  cities  and  to  compel  the  residents  of  alt  other 
cities  and  towns  to  purchase  their  supplies  In  the  favored  cities, 
while  restricting  the  sales  of  the  merchants  located  in  places  discriminated 
against  to  the  goods  to  supply  the  retail  demand  of  their  several  localities. 
The  railway  companies  in  that  section  simply  recognize  competitive  condi- 
tions which  are  beyond  their  control  and  make  rates  necessary  to  meet  that 
competition.  In  doing  this,  they  do  not  Injure  any  locality  or  give  any 
locality  an  advantage  which  it  would  not  have  just  the  same  independently 
of  the  action  of  the  railways.  There  is  no  rational  motive  which  could  In- 
dooe  a  railway  company  to  seek  to  bnild  up  a  business  at  a  city  enjoying 
conpstitioD  of  Qtber  lines,  and  at  the  expense  of  bosineas  at  some  point 
locftl  to  Its  own  line.  For,  in  the  latter  place,  it  Is  sure  of  all  the  trafQc  that 
,  ud  to  •or*  to  t«ap  the  benefit  of  any  development  of  the  boaloeM  of 
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the  place,  whereas  It  miut  divide  with  eompettag  lines  whaterer  tnfle  mt? 
be  developed  At  competitive  points,  and  may  po««lb'~  r  '       ne  of  it  at  alL 

It  la  a  sliroidcant  circamstance  that ,  in  the  repon  timlsaloa,  made 

a  little  over  a  year  ago,  it  made  various  Ktoomy  pn-nicLioDa  aa  to  tbedl» 
atitrooj)  re«nlt«  which  would  follow  certain  deciaioos  (then  comparatiniy 
rtucent)  of  the  Supreme  Coart  of  the  United  States  denyiiiiK  to  the  Commia- 
slon  rate-making  powers  which  it  bad,  without  may  authority,  andeftakeii 
to  exercise.  Tet,  in  ita  laataDoaat  rep.irt,  made  In  the  last  few  moiitha,it 
appears  that  the  Commission  in  the  year  covered  by  that  report  decided  onlj 
eight  caaesinvoIviD£  alleged  unreaaonable  rates ;  and  that  in  five  of  th«tD 
the  Commission  found  the  rates  to  be  reasonable,  and  in  tb«  other  three  it 
, would  seem  that,  if  the  Commission  is  correct  in  the  view  that  the  rates  art 
unreasonable,  it  is  becauae  they  are  unreasonable  as  compared  with  oiber 
rates  in  force.    If  so,  the  law  affords  ample  remedy  for  their  correction. 

Indeed,  whatever  unjust  diacrimlnations.  if  any,  exists  at  present  in  tb 
pnblished  ra tee  of  any  railroad  between  localities  or  individuals,  are  sORcept^ 
ble  of  complete  correction  under  the  law  as  tt  stands.  The  CommiMsion 
DOW  conducting  various  legal  proceedings  to  correct  certain  supposed  i 
discriminations  between  localities.  In  these  proceedings  the  only  qi 
is  whether  the  rate  adjustments  involved  con!>titote  unjust  discrimii 
If  so,  the  courts  can  and  will  undoubtedly  prevent  their  continoance. 
view  of  the  fact  that  rates  in  general  are  so  very  low  in  this  country,  tt 
clear,  if  any  particular  rates  are  too  high,  that  they  are  out  of  line  with  th 
general  rate  adjustment,  and  are,  therefore,  unjust  dlscriminationa  and  ( 
be  remedied  as  such. 

The  only  serious  evil  In  the  railway  traffic  aitoation  of  to-day  Is  tha'^ 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Newcomb  of  secret  reductions  in  rates  by  many  came 
to  persons  in  a  position  to  extort  such  concessions.    While  the   legMllzstioll 
of  pooling  would  tend  to  decrease  the  evil  {although  it  is  feared  thegoodj 
results  will  not  be  nearly  so  great  as  Mr.  Newcomb  hopes  for),  it  can! 
stated  without  qualification  that  the  powers  demanded  by  the  CommU 
■Ion  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  tend  to  prevent  or  alleviate  these  Hil 
gal  discriminations.    There  will  be  just  the  same  opportunity  and  justtb 
same  motive  for  the  secret  cutting  of  rates  fixed  by  the  CommissioD  asl 
Is  DOW  for  cutting  the  legnlly  estabUsbed  rates. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  entire  absence  of  auy  substantial  reason  fori 
plying  with  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Commission,  and  certainly  sue 
radical  legislation  should  not  be  enacted  without  real  necessity. 

The  seriousobjectioustoconferrlai;  such  unlimited  power  on  theComml»' 
slon  baveoftea  been  pointed  out,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  chem  her«. 
Is  suflJcient  to  say  that  the  Commission  would  be  wholly  inadequate  .  j  tfa 
intelligent  discharge  of  the  task  of  making  the  rates  for  the  180,000  miles  ( 
railroad  and  adjusting  theconfiicting  commercial  claims  of  the  tbaoaandll 
of  localities  In  this  country.    The  power  which  it  would  necesaarily  ha«« 
over  the  comparative  oommercial  prosperity  of  all  the  IncalitiM  io  Uils 
country  (entirely  independently  of  the  power  it  would  have  over  tb»j 
roads),  would  make  it  by  far  the  most  potent  institution  in  the 
although  it  is  wholly  unfltted  for  the  exercise  of  any  extensive  or  tnl 
tially  conclusive  jurisdiction,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  dischanies  tte  ' 
wholly  Incompatible  functions  of  detective,  prosecuting  officer,  partjcon-^ 
plainant  and  court.    The  CommiHsioo,  moreover,  has  constantly  ev1n«(d  * 
dispoeitloQ  to  disregard  coumierclal  ooDBiderations  of  the  greatest  impoc^ 
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anee,  and  to  redace  rates  to  a  mathematical  basis  wholly  inconsUtent  with 
the  rational  development  of  commerce.  The  direct  tendency  of  their  efforts 
has  been  to  obstract  the  seaeral  dissemination  of  indastrial  or  commercial 
activity  in  any  line  of  basiness,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  to  centralize  the  eame 
In  that  place  which  would,  according  to  the  Commission's  mathematical 
Tiewa,  be  given  a  preferential  rate. 

It  is  not  90  clear  that  as  between  conferring  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
nierce  Commiaalon  the  wholly  uoneces-sary  power  to  fix  rates,  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  Glovern meal's  assuming  the  ownership  of  railways  on  the 
other,  that  railway  men  should  be  frightened  into  accepting  the  former  al- 
ternative. If  rates  on  over  180,000  miles  of  railroad  are  to  be  fixed  by  a  com- 
mission of  five  men,  who  cannot  possibly  master  the  details  which  would  be 
involved,  with  almost  nnlimited  power  ta  impede  or  obliterate  innumerable 
channels  of  commerce,  it  might  be  decidedly  better  for  the  railroad  interests 
if  the  Government  should  acquire  the  railroads  and  should  itself  suffer  the 
difoatrous  results  of  such  rate-making  experiments.  If  the  Government 
AOQoIre  the  railroads,  the  owners  of  the  railroads  yiU  certainly  be  compen- 
■at«d  for  tham.  In  this  Instance,  at  least,  the  railroads  will  have  something 
tangible  on  which  to  rely,  but  if  a  commission  be  authorized  to  make  rates 
k>r  all  the  railroads  in  this  country,  the  damage  such  commission  will  do  In 
nterferlng  with  the  channels  of  commerce  and  in  depriving  many  railways 
of  t<p«cie8  of  traffic  now  enjoyed  with  profit  to  themselves  and  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  will  be  incapable  of  computation  and  irremediable. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  no  such  alternative  is  presented.  The  public 
la  not  suffering  from  extortionate  rates,  and  is  not  demanding  that  the 
radical  and  unlimited  powers  sought  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis. 
■ioQ  should  be  conferred  uj>on  that  body.  The  only  serious  evil  of  the  rate 
aituation— that  of  secret  rate-cutting  and  the  consequent  unjust  discrimi- 
DatloDs— cannot  possibly  be  reached  by  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Commission.  All  other  evils  of  the  rate  aituation  are  susceptible  of  com- 
plete remedy  under  the  law  as  it  stands. 

The  demands  of  the  Commission  have  no  connection  with  the  subject  of 
pooling,  and  should  be  considered  purely  aa  an  independent  proposition. 
Cousidered  as  an  lodepeodent  proposition,  there  is  no  ueceiisity  or  excuse  for 
granting  them.  The  persistvnce  of  the  Commission  and  its  friends  in  con- 
■tADtly  coupling  these  demands  for  general  and  extensive  powers  with  the 
entirely  distinct  subject  of  railway  pooling  is  of  itself  strong  evidence  that 
tboae  demands  are  groundless  and  cannot  stand  by  themselves. 
^^^^  MiLTOM  H.  Smith. 

^H  MoMKirrous  chaoKCs  were  expected  to  follow  the  granting  of  the  fran- 
^^khiaa  to  the  women  of  New  Zealand.  Society  wi»  to  be  turned  topsy-turvy  ; 
^^Plroinea  were  to  become  men  and  men  women,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  sexes  wera 
to  ezcbanije  placos  In  the  every-day  work  and  political  government  of  the 
world.  But  these  extravagant  propheciea  have  not  yet  come  to  pajia  In  the 
land  of  the  Maori.    Men  there  are  still  men,  and  women  are  still  their 

kmotbers,  alBlerst  sweethearts  and  wives,  and,  socially  and  industrially,  each 
•ox  pumueji  the  work  to  which  it  la  adapted  by  natural  fllneiui  or  to  which 
It  tfl  drawn  by  circumstance. 
U  ia  true  that  the  enfranchla«meDt  of  women  haa  led  to  bovoa  tkOV«r 
M 
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worthy  ohADgM.  There  hae  been  an  iDoreiase  ia  tfae  aaiuber  of 
sooletlfls  devoccd  to  polHica)  orpualsaAloc  and  social  reform.  Tboa,  thram^ 
their  delegates,  are  oo-ordloatad  loto  a  N&itooal  Cooadl  at  the  womea  «l 
New  Zealand.  Tbla  oouncU  was  founded  in  April.  IMM^  jast  two  ymn  mi 
a  half  after  women  obtained  the  political  francbiMi  It  merta ooee a |«r: 
Its  eeMiun  UmIm  alwut  ten  daja  and  Ita  members  read  pspera  aaddlwaa 
nsBolatluaB  which  they  believe  tu  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  weU- 
belng  of  aociety.  Aa  the  coaacil  zvpreaenta  tbonsantls  of  peraooa  wka 
poaseaa  Totea,  Ita  deliberatlona  are  watched  by  public  mpn,  and  In  manjln- 
Btancea  Ita  racommendatlona  are  siven  effect  to  by  the  gorernmest,  tji  either 
admlnlatrative  or  leglalatlve  reform. 

At  flrat  the  Xatlouftl  Council  of  women  bad  to  pnt  up  with  JIbea  and 
Jeera,  eapeciolly  from  the  newBiMipers ;  bat  it  baa  ourrived  that  ordeal  and 
la  now  aerlonaly  accepted  aa  a  public  Instltntion.  Trae,  there  are  p«opla 
who  inlsjudge  and  mlsrepreaent  it.  Not  long  since,  one  newspaper  < 
to  religion  wrote  disparagingly  of  the  memlien^  as  beitig  Imbned  with' 
diallke  of  motherhood,  a  love  of  money,  ade«ire  for  power  nod  a  lorc4 
pablicitri"  and  dwrged  them  with  clamoriuK  for  "  a  lax  marriage  and  i 
eaay  divorce  law."  Tbia,  however,  is  in  no  jart  sense  a  true  bill ;  in  fact  I 
is  true  only  aa  a  typical  expreaaion  of  the  prevailing  baman  cbaracterlatic 
deaoribed  by  the  poet  who  aays : 

"•Tea,  and  the  creed  of  moo's  whole  crew 
la,  *  Do  forem  aa  we  do, 
Klae  be  tbeo  damned;  and  leave  na  atlO 
To  go  whatever  way  we  will. 
Or  we  Bball  damn  Ibee.' " 

Aaa  matter  of  fact,  neither  the  Wild  Woman  nor  the  New  Womaai 
the  comic  papers  baa  yet  come  to  the  front  in  New  Zealand,  and  it  U  dooi4- 
ful  If  eltaer  species  exists  in  the  colony.  Of  coarse,  if  the  term  New  Womsa 
ia  fairly  applicable  to  women  of  character  and  culture,  merely  because  the; 
deaire  to  eiTecl  reform  called  for  on  the  broad  principle  of  social  Jiutice, 
then  it  may  be  applied  to  a  good  many  women  in  New  Zealand.  Judged  \<j 
tbeir  representatives  In  the  National  Council,  the  women  of  New  ZeaUad 
atana  by  the  principle  that,  morally,  constltutiooally  and  ecooooiically, 
they  are  as  ranch  citizens  as  men.  They,  therefore,  wish  to  ahare,  equally 
with  men,  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  to  see  the  moral  oode  w  ttJcb 
applied  to  them  aa  individuals  and  citizens  applied  with  equal  emi 
men.  Whether  this  creed  is  capable  of  b^ing  carried  out  to 
whether  men  are  or  ever  will  be  willing  and  able  to  adjust  theiuaelTMl 
ia  a  thing  apart ;  but  the  object  of  its  upholders  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  better" 
ment  of  society.  They  do  not  wish  to  kick  the  t>eam,  but  to  eatabllah  a  Jo^ 
balance  aa  between  the  members  of  the  state. 

Amongst  New  Zealand  women,  this  principle  of  oommon  i^lMzonjiiiirilj 
the  principle  whence  they  start  and  to  which  they  return  lu 
aa  reformers.  For  instance,  in  advocating  the  economic  n:  , 
women,  they  douotaeek  to  separate  or  dlscrltnioat'e  between  the  intenaa 
of  man  and  wife,  but  to  get  the  law  to  recognize  their  equality  as  eooooaie 
factors  in  the  household  and  the  state.  This  ia  already  done  by  men  with  •  | 
logical  and  civilized  eenae  of  Jui^tice:  and  the  advanced  wumc-n  TriiLt^l 
means  of  the  law  and  public  opluiuu.  to  bring  aociat  l  Itftcl 

line  with  the  principle.    Then  amendment  is  propoaed  in  rroa 

not  to  facilitate  divorce  per  ae,  or  to  undermine  the  inatitatlott  of  iuatnu*> 
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at  to  adjnat  the  moral  obliKntloas  of  the  sexes,  by  placing  man  and  wife 
.  «a  eqaml  footing  ander  tbe  law.    Equal  pay  for  eqaal  work,  In  callings 
to  both  men  and  women,  Is  asked  for  on  similar  gronnds ;  firstly,  aa 
I  natter  of  economic  justice,  and,  secondly,  in  order  that  tbe  woman,  as  a 
1.  may  have  tbe  same  opportnnitlea  and  the  same  adyantages  aa  the 
fmd  be  nnder  no  temptation  to  accept,  for  economic  reasons,  tbe  first 
marriage  that  ia  made  to  her. 
I  with  other  reforms.    Women  In  New  Zealand,  like  women  elsewhere, 
it  course,  influenced  by  their  feelings;  but,  in  advocating  matters  of 
iblic  policy,  they  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  sound  constltntional  or  economic 
isona.    For  instance,  in  asking  for  special  legislative  and  administrative 
lachlnery  to  deal  educationally  with  the  waifs  and  strays  of  society,  they 
^tead  humanity,  it  is  true,  bat  they  take  their  stand  chiefly  on  the  ground 
It  bociety  suffers,  not  only  morally  but  economically,  by  having  citicens 
tho  have  not  enjoyed  human  sympathy  and  educational  care  in  their  youth. 
Notwithstanding  the  good  sense  exhibited  by  women  in  connection  with 
beoe  and  other  matters,  there  are,  in  New  Zealand  as  elsewhere,  grave  and 
tverend  persona  who  regard  the  whole  woman  movement  as  reactionary. 
kd  even  look  upon  it  as  a  menace  to  the  very  foundations  of  society.    But, 
irely,  they  may  possess  their  souls  In  patience.    Man  need  have  no  fear,  at 
It,  that  women  will  anfeminize  themselves.    They  will  still  be  mothers, 
ers,  sweethearts  and  wives,  and  it  will  be  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
liey  will  compete  directly  with  men  in  governing  the  world,  or  in  doing  its 
lore  fitrenuooB  work.    There  are  vocations  of  paramount  Importance  to 
fhich  women  are  never  likely  to  turn  their  serious  attention  :  for  example, 
)0(  the  navigator,  the  explorer,  the  soldier,  the  pioneer,  tbe  bushfeller, 
er,  roadman,  engineer,  builder  and  bridgemaker.    Bat,  as  a  citlzeu, 
}man's  human  and  economic  value  is  equal  to  that  of  man,  and,  therefore, 
citizenship,  she  claims  to  be  in  every  respect  tbe  man's  equal.    On  thla 
le  there  must  be  no  economic  or  other  distinctions.    This  la  all  that  !• 
It  t}y  tbe  woman  movement — at  least  in  New  Zealand. 

John  Cbbibtik. 


WHEAT  PRODUCTION  FROM  A  FARMER'S  STANDPOINT. 

WiTBOUT  presuming  to  attack  any  position  taken  by  Mr.  Hyde  in  the 

February  Review,  can  It  not  be  shown  that  the  danger  of  a  wheat  famine 

iB  mi  ii^  perhaps,  purely  imaginary  1    Mr.  Hyde  overlooks  the  possibilities 

of  greater  prodnction  upon  the  present  area  of  improved  land,  except  as  it 

may  be  aided  by  science.    It  is  to  this  feature  that,  omitting  what  may  be 

expected  from  methods  not  already  in  use,  the  discussion  will  be  conflned. 

For  several  years  prices  have,  quite  generally,  been  onremuneratlve  and 

pfTodoctlon  consequently  limited.    Farmers  have  refrained  from  hiring  help 

and  have  contented  themselves  with  what  conld  be  produced  by  the  family. 

,  know  of  no  farm  that  is  yieldine  to  its  fullest  capacity ;  yet  some  are  pro- 

iciug  more  than  twice  as  moch  per  acre  as  adjoining  farms  eqtwUy  good. 

To  Ulostrate:    A  farm  of  300  acres,  IW  of  which  are  improved,  receiving 

Fal  treatment  and  above  the  average  condition  of  farms  in  tbe  vicinity, 

I  a  caab  locoizie  of  from  1600  to  |700  yearly  as  the  result  of  the  work  of 

two  men.    An  adjoining  farm  of  40  acres,  with  the  same  labor,  averages 

Et  t600i   A  "  river "  farm  of  iO  acres,  with  a  little  more  work,  glTM 
tfi.ooa 
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Small  boldtnga,  dltr«nltj  of  crops,  and  profluble  prices  will  mom  ttuin 
double  our  production  without  any  inoreaae  In  the  anaa  of  improred  land. 
France,  with  nine  times  oar  population  to  the  aqoare  mile,  prodnccd  ont 
aight  busbela  of  wheat  per  capita  (or  the  five  jears  ending  with  I8B7.  Our 
production  for  the  same  period  waa  bnt  little  more  than  aeven  bushels  p«r 
capita.   IasI  U8  see  what  that  means. 

As  it  would  be  mauilestly  unfair  to  compare  Fraace  with  the  entire 
United  SUtea,  let  as  talte  these  twelve  States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  IJUnols,  Mlt- 
soari,  Kansss,  Kefaraska,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Iowa*  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan.  This  is  oar  srest  agricultnral  region  and  ta  primarilr 
as  fertile  sa  France.  Theee  States  have  an  area  a.7  times  tbat  of  France.  Her 
popuUttoQ  is  S8,0On,QO0,  At  the  same  ratio  the  States  iu  question  should  ooi>- 
tain  a  population  of  14(1,000,000.  At  eight  bushels p«r  capi/a  they  would  pro- 
duce 1,120^000^000  bushels  or  400,000,000  more  than  Mr.  Uyde  aaya  we  shall 
need. 

Should  theae  states  reach  the  average  already  attained  by  Iowa,  they 
would  produce  as  much  of  the  principal  crops  as  does  the  whole  United 
Stales  at  present.  From  1870  to  l^Jitd,  the  North  Atlantic  States  averaged 
14.1  bushels  of  wheat.  Mr.  Uvde  speaks  of  the  very  high  average  obtained 
by  the  Western  Slates  because  of  irrigation.  For  the  same  period  their 
average  waa  but  14  2.  From  1800  to  1896,  the  North  Atlantic  States  «to«) 
14.0  BgaiuHt  14.7  for  the  Western  States.  In  com,  the  North  Atlantic  States 
exceeded  all  other  sections,  and  were  above  the  average  In  the  prodnetloa 
of  osts. 

Them  is  no  evidence  that  the  yield  will  be  less  la  the  fatare  than  in  ib« 
past.    Quite  the  contrary  is  probable. 

Let  the  great  region,  the  Leutral  States,  adopt  the  methods  which  ob- 
tain in  the  Eastern  States,  and  a  marvelous  increase  In  yield  will  ennli 
follow. 

The  silo  is  adding  very  greatly  to  the.  productiveness  of  fartna  in  tb 
^stem  States.    Every  silo  decreases  the  number  of  acres  required  to  kw 
a  cow,  adds  to  the  area  that  may  be  devoted  to  other  crops  and  leeseos  i 
demand  for  Western  com.    Yet  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  tha  cxf 
ment. 

Is  the  result  which  has  been  suggested  impossible  of  achievement } 
so,  there  are  still  left  three-fourtbs  of  the  area  of  our  country  to  coutritmti* 
toward  the  dedciency. 

For  the  four  years  ending  with  1800,  we  exported  to  France  a  little  !<«■ 
than  four  and  a  half  milliou  buabels  annually.  With  a  much  greatrrcutr 
Bumptloo  per  capita  than  ours,  she  is  very  nearly  self-suppurting.  Witb  m 
dense  a  population,  the  Central  States  would  have  more  tbao  the  total  ssd^ 
mated  population  of  the  United  States  in  1981.  Wherein  are  tbelr  agrieoUnral 
posaibilities  inferior  to  the  present  attainments  of  France  1 

6.  ▲.  Pabcsll. 
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THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN.-I. 

BY    XAJOR-GENSBAL     KELSOX     A.     MILES,     COMHAKDINO     THB 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 


The  recent  war  with  Spain  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
conditions  which  existed  in  Cuba,  It  was  evident,  not  only  to 
this  country  but  to  all  the  world,  that  Spanish  rule  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean  must  necessarily  cease,  if  peace  and  international 
harmony  were  to  be  preserved.  The  great  Spanish  nation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  its  rich  possessions  encircling  the  globe, 
had  so  decayed  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  to  be  unfit  in  every 
way,  physically  and  financially,  to  control  not  only  Cuba  but  her 
remaining  colonies.  One  by  one,  through  the  same  misrule, 
Mexico  and  the  South  American  States  had  found  her  yoke  un- 
bearable and  had  gained  their  independence,  Spain  thus  losing 
these  vast  possessions  and  the  large  income  derived  from  them. 
Cuba,  termed  "The  Ever  Faithful  Isle,"  and  Porto  Rico  re- 
mained. For  more  than  a  century,  Spain  had  been  a  dying  na- 
tion; while  the  effect  of  hor  rule,  or  rather  misrule,  in  Cuba  was 
a  menace  to  the  peace  and  good  order  not  only  of  this  country 
but  of  every  other  country  having  any  relations  with  the  island. 

While  Spain  was  in  possession  of  Florida,  a  succession  of  dis- 
agreeable events  had  occurred  in  connection  with  our  commerce 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  involved  great  loss  to  us,  and  which 
so  marred  the  relations  between  Spain  and  the  Bepublic  that, 

VOL,  CLXVIII. — NO.  610.  33 

Copjrrifht,  1S99,  by  Turn  Hoktu  iixiRioAK  Brrnw  PvBU»i[ta«  ComuKT.   U^  A^\»  iuHUi'««fW 
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after  much  controTersy,  Florida  wae  finally  ceded  to  the  United 
States — largely  aa  a  matter  of  coniiicnsation  to  our  ooaotry. 

The  Ten  Years*  War,  with  all  its  cruelty  and  horrois,  hid 
ceased  purely  through  the  physical  exhaustion  of  '  'i'geobi 

only  to  be  reeommenced,  witli  renewed  vigor,  vniL.  :___  -aiunw* 
tion  which  had  been  in  progress  two  years  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  late  war.  The  voice  of  civilization  demanded  intenreD- 
tion.  The  "Tirginiua"  affair,  involving  the  massacre  of  scrcnl 
of  our  citizens  and  others,  had  not  faded  from  the  memory  of  otb 
people;  nor  was  the  final  adjudication  of  that  incident  satisfaotc 
The  summary  execution  of  the  victims,  under  the  circmnstanf 
was  directly  contrary  to  treaty  obligations  and  to  justice. 

The  character  of  the  war  waged  by  Spain  against  the  Cuh 
iii£urgent£  was  cruel,  and  often  barbaroos,  despite  the 
given  by  our  nation  that  it  should  be  conducted  in  a  homtoe 
manner.  It  was  becoming  a  war  of  extermination.  "The  Pear! 
of  the  Antilles"  was  ruined,  and  its  population  reduced  maay 
hundreds  of  thousands  by  death,  in  many  eases  from  starvation. 
TTith  a  forbearance  that,  perhaps,  no  other  nation  would  have 
shown,  we  had  preserved  the  strictest  neutrality  at  great  coat, 
with  much  loss  in  our  trade  relations. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1898,  the  world  was  startled  and 
horrified  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  battleship  "Maine,"  of  t]i« 
United  States  Xavy,  in  the  harbor  of  llnvana,  with  the  loss  of 
253  of  her  crew.  It  does  not  matter  now  how  this  was  done; 
whether  or  not  any  Spanitsh  official  was  concerned  in  the  de- 
struction of  this  magnificent  ship,  nor  how  it  occurred;  never* 
theless,  the  disaster  caused  great  consternation  throughout  our 
land,  and  from  that  momant  Spanish  rule  in  Cu.a  was  doomed. 
The  whole  nation  with  one  voice  demanded  its  termination. 
Party  feelings  were  forgotten,  and,  on  March  Uh.  CoDgres*  ajw 
propriated  fifty  millions  of  dollars  for  national  defence.  With 
this  large  amount,  the  executive  department  was  authorized  to 
make  preparationp  for  the  im})eTi«ling  war.  The  Nary  Depart- 
ment succeeded  in  securing  large  quantities  of  munitions  of  war, 
including  a  considerable  number  of  rapid  fire  guns  and  ammiini- 
tion,  some  third  or  fourth  rate  vessel?,  and  quite  a  t  ■  f 

others  tlmt  were  used  as  an  auxiliary  naval  force;  yet,  tu. ..  , . .  v- 
less  jewels  are  the  modem  appliances  of  war  that,  even  with  the 
large  amount  of  gold  av&\\a\A«,  <.>»  viQPtetTeBvi&T^  -^i«^  laaubk  to 
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urchase  a  siDgle   battleship,   a   firet-olass  cruiaex  or  a  modern 

igh-power  gun  of  the  greatest  destructive  power.    It  requires 

care  to  build  these  great  engines  of  war,  and  they  cannot  be  ob- 

ined  in  an  emergency. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  Congress  declared  war,  making  the 

declaietion  that  war  had  existed  from  the  2l8t  of  April. 

Congress  had  been  much  more  generous  in  its  appropriations 
for  the  Xavy  than  for  the  Army,  and  much  progress  had  already 
been  made  in  the  construction  of  battleships  and  cruisers.  At 
e  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  indeed,  the  Navy  was  in 
'ly  efFective  condition,  except  for  a  shortage  in  ammunition, 
it  proved  to  be  in  eveiy  way  sujwrior  to  the  Spanish  na^-y. 
The  magnificent  results  of  the  operations  and  the  splendid  record 
of  the  Navy  during  the  war  were  eminently  satisfactory. 

Although,  for  many  years,  Congress  had  been  urged  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  adequate  protection  of  our  seacoasts,  it  liad 

»been  so  tardy  in  doing  so  that,  when  the  war  broke  out,  the  con- 
dition of  our  coast  defences  was  far  from  satisfactory.  A  very 
few  modern  guns  of  high  power  had  been  placed  in  position.  It 
is  true  that  much  work  was  in  progress,  but  it  takes  years  to  con- 
(Btruct  guns  and  to  build  emplacements  for  them,  so  that  at  that 
[time  it  required  many  mouths  still  to  accomplish  the  necessary 
[results.  Suddenly  attacked  by  a  first-class  naval  power,  most  of 
[our  seaports  would  have  been  practically  defenceless. 

The  Army,  of  25,000  men,  was  doing  duty  in  various  parts  of 

|<he  country,  wheio  for  many  yeare  it  had  paved  the  way  for  the 

I  advance  of  civ.'lization,  and  had  afforded  constant  protection  to 

lihc  citizens  on  the  frontier.    It  was,  as  far  as  practicable,  well 

trained  and  in  excellent  condition.     It  was  fairly  well  armed  and 

equipped,  and  it  was  ready  for  any  emergency,  its  officers  and 

jmon  hanng  been  hardened  by  service  and  training  in  the  West 

[It  was,  as  far  as  intelligence,  physical  excellence,  discipline  and 

[devotion  to  duty  are  concerned,  unexcelled  by  any  military  body 

jof  «qual  numbers  in  the  world.     Such  a  force,  however,  was  not 

[even  sufficient  to  have  properly  guarded  our  seacoasts,  in  tlie 

»ve&t  of  a  war  with  a  strong  naval  power. 

The  Militia,  composed  of  the  National  Quards  of  the  several 
,«as,  as  a  rule.  inefBcient,  and.  as  a  body,  could  practically 
disregarded.     Its  arms  and  equipment  w<»Te  oWAeVc,  wv\  \vb>- 
/or  use  by  troopg  Sghting  an  army  pio^xV^  oT^-axiwA  wA. 
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eqtiipped.    Never,  in  the  history  of  the  country,  was  the  nee 
80  obrioufl  to  the  people  for  proper  legislation  for  the  rc-organ- 
i7.ation  of  the  regular  Army,  as  well  as  of  the  National  Guar 
Suiallarms  using  smokeless    powder  had  been   manufactured  ia 
the  use  of   the  regular  troope,  but   tla-re  was  not  a  suflicient 
Serve  supply  of  tliese  Jirins  to  equip  even  the  small  army  ealle 
into  service  at  the  time  of  its  mobilization.    Our  field  artillc 
our  siege  guns  and  all    our  heavier  guns    were  constructed  fo 
and  usotl,  Ijlack  powder.     This  in  time  of  action  proved  to  be 
great  disadvantage;  and,   in  I'act,  the  regiments  of  voluntc 
V  hich  were  present  with  our  Army  in  Cuba  had  to  be  withdraw 
from  the  firing  line  on  account  of  the  obsolete  firearms  with  whic 
they  were  armed,  while  the  field  artillery  was  subject  to  the  sar 
disadvantage.     Had  our  field  artillery  been  of  modem  type,  using' 
•mokeless  powder,  there  is  no  question  that  its  proper  employ- 
ment would  have  produced  much  more  effective  results.    The 
■ame  disadvantage  was  experienced  by  the  Navy  during  its  attack 
on  the  fortificntlons  at  San  Juan,  Porto  iJico,  when  the  smok« 
from  the  guns  to  a  great  extent  prevented  efficient  fixing. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  with  an  Army  of  75,000  men  proper^ 
equipped,  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  peace  could  ha*^ 
been  secured  without  requiring  a  single  volunteer  to  leave  the 
country,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  the  enormous  volunteer  armj 
•nd  the  expense  and  inconvenience  incident  to  its  organizatioi 
and  maintenance,  could  have  been  avoided.  In  fact,  only  52,0<> 
men  were  landed  on  Spanish  soil  before  the  peace  protocol 
Bigned. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  call  for  volunteers  by  Ac 
of  Congress  approved  April  22,  1898,  and,  under  the  Act  ap- 
proved April  26,  1S98,  authority  was  given  to  increase  the  regular 
Army  to  62,527  men,  while  the  Act  approved  May  11,  1898,  au- 
thorized the  enlistment  of  10,000  "inimunea",  to  be  organiroJ 
into  ten  regiments,  and  of  3,500  engineers,  to  be  organized  into 
brigade  of  three  regiments. 

In  the  volunteer  net  of  April  S'Jd,  there  was  the  f 
provision:  "The  President  may  authorize  the  Secretary  oi 
organize  companies,  troops,  battalions,  or  regiments, 
p}»eoial  qualifications,  from  the  nation  at  large,  not  to  exceed 
[tiiousand  men,  unilcr  ewt^U  rcCVtA  tox^  tfe'gc\-aM\Q.\ft,  \\\<!ludinj 
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eUry  of  War;"  and  under  that  authority  the  let,  2d  and  3d 

iments  of  Volunteer  Cavalry  were  organized. 

The  first  two  acts,  going  into  effect  almost  at  the  same  time, 
had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  enlistment  of  the  regular  Army  up  to 
ita  authorized  strength.  Volunteers  naturally  preferred  their 
own  organizations  complete,  and  it  thus  became  difficult  to  enlist 
men  in  the  regular  service,  which  it  was  most  essential  to  have 
rapidly  brought  up  to  its  authorized  strength.  Enlistments, 
therefore,  were  necessarily  slow,  while  at  the  same  time  most  of 
the  recruits  thus  received  were  utterly  untrained  and  unfitted  for 
immediate  service.  It  was  decided  to  permit  the  regiments  of 
the  National  Guard  to  go  into  the  service  practically  as  they  ex- 

hiFted  at  the  time,  but  they  were  not  so  mustered  in.  A  large  por- 
eentage  of  the  trained  officers  and  men,  either  through  business 
and  professional  obligations  or  for  other  reasons,  were  unable  to 
go  and  were  replaced  by  men  untrained  and  unfitted  for  the  ser- 
^  vice — ^in  some  cases,  it  is  stated,  not  over  one  out  of  three  going 
B  with  their  regiments.  With  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  an  effective  force  into  the  field,  properly  trained 
and  equipped,  was  considerable.  A  great  rusk  was  made  for  ap- 
pointments to  commissions  in  this  volunteer  army.  Many  offi- 
cers were  unfit  for  the  positions  given  them,  thus  adding  materi- 
ally to  the  delay  in  bringing  the  force  to  its  necessary  state  of  dis- 
cipline and  effectiveness. 

■  I  had  previously  recommended  that  50,000  volunteers  should 
be  immediately  called  for,  who  were  to  be  thoroughly  equipped; 
and,  sliortly  afterwards,  that  40,000  more  should  be  enlisted,  to 
act  as  reserves. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  the  President  called  for  125,000  volun- 
teers, and,  on  the  25th  of  May,  he  made  a  further  call  for  75,000 
more.  These,  with  the  10,000  immunes,  3,500  engineers,  and  the 
troops  "possessing  special  qualifications",  added  to  the  regular 
Army  brought  np  to  ita  full  strength,  gave  a  total  force  of  278,- 
000  men. 
In  order  to  secure  a  proper  nnifonnity  in  equipment,  and  to 

I  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  troope,  the  following  letter  was 
written  and  orders  published  : 
Headquarters  of  the  Amiv 
Wmshlngton,  D.  C„  Apr  • 
Bib:  I  rpc&r<I  't  «'  th«  hlgh«at  iraporiance  mat.  V.tv«  Vsv  '^'V 
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organlied.  and  dlBclpllned  for  Qcld  service.  In  order  that  this 
be  done  with  the  least  delay,  they  ought  to  be  in  caxnp  approi 
alxtjr  days  In  their  Slates,  as  so  many  of  the  States  have  made  vT 
provision  for  their  State  militia,  and  not  one  Is  fully  eijulpped  tor 
field  sei'Vice.  After  being  asBembled,  organized,  and  sworn  Into  wr- 
vice  of  the  United  States,  they  will  reijulre  uniforms,  tcntAge.  com- 
plete camp  equipage,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  a  full  supply  »t 
stationery,  including  blank  books  and  reports  for  the  Quartenna»- 
ler'8,  Commissary,  Medical,  and  Ordnance  Departments,  Ttt/j 
•will  also  require  complete  equipment  of  ordnance,  quartermss* 
ter's,  commissary,  and  medical  supplies,  hospital  appliances,  trans* 
portation,  including  ambulances,  stretchers,  etc.  The  officers  and  noo- 
commlaaloned  officers  -will  have  to  be  appointed  and  properly  instmcted 
In  their  duties  and  responalbilities,  and  have  some  iutitructlon  In  tsc* 
tical  exercises,  guard  duties,  etc.,  all  of  which  fs  of  the  highest 
Importance  to  the  efficiency  and  health  of  the  command.  This  prelim- 
inary work  should  be  done  before  the  troops  leave  their  State*  While 
this  Is  being  done,  the  general  officers  and  staff  officers  can  be  appolat- 
ed  and  properly  Instructed,  large  camps  of  Instruction  c&n  be  jodlc* 
lously  selected,  ground  rented,  and  stores  collected.  At  the  end  of  atxty 
da>'s  the  regiments,  batteries,  and  troops  can  be  brigaded  and  formed 
Into  divisions  and  corps,  and  proper  commanding  generals  assigned, 
and  this  great  force  may  be  properly  equipped,  molded,  and  organlx«Ml 
Into  an  effective  army  with  the  least  possible  delay. 


Nelson  A.  MtiAS, 
Major-General  Commandlnf, 


Very  respectfully. 

The  Secretary  ot  War, 

General  Orders, 
No.  64. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

AdJutant-G-eneral'B  Office. 
Washington,  May  tx>,  189&. 

The  following  standard  of  supplies  and  equipment  for  Qeld  se 
It  published  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  troops  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States.  The  allowance  is  regarded  as  the  ntlal- 
mum  for  field  service: 

Ilfadquarlers  of  an  army  Mr;»«.— Three  wagons  for  baggace.  etc..  or  t 
pack  mules:  1  two-horse  wagon;  I  two-horse  spring  wagon;  10  extra 
saddle  horses  for  contingent  wants;  2  wall  tents  for  commanding  gen- 
eral; 1  wall  lent  for  every  two  officers  of  his  staff. 

Headquartert  of  a  rfii  wiofl.— Two  wagons  for  baggage,  etc.,  or  S  i>ack 
mules;  1  two-horse  spring  wagon;  1  two-horse  uagon:  5  extra  saddle 
horses  for  contingent  wants;  1  wall  tent  for  commanding  general:  1 
wall  tent  for  every  two  officers  of  his  staff. 

Urndquartera  of  a  ftrtjrodf.— One  wagon  for  baggage,  or  5  pack  male*; 
1  two-horse  spring  wagon:  2  extra  saddle  horses  for  contingent  waau; 
1  wall  tent  for  the  commanding  general:  1  wall  tent  for  every  two  oB!» 
cers  of  his  staff. 

Allowance  of  transportation  for  regiment  of  cavalry.  49  wagoois  or 
M^  nack  animals. 

Allowance  or  iraimputiatilun  for  battery  light  artillery.  4  wa^smn. 

Allowance  of  lranspor\AVVon  tot  'r««VTn«Tivoit.vt\tMk.\xi..ib^' 
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;>plies  to  be  carried  in  wagons  pei'  company:  Ten  days'  field  ra- 
Iper  man;  100  rounds  of  ammunition  per  soldier:  250  pounds  of  offl- 
baggage  and  euppltes;   tentage;   grain   for  animais;   uteoBlIa  (or 
:h  company  mess,  not  to  ex<-eed  2t50  pounds  for  each  troop,  battery, 
or  company:  bonieshoes,  nails,  tools,  and  medicine  for  cavalry  horses, 
not  to  exceed  300  pounds;   to  each  soldier  or  civilian  employee  (com- 
pactly rolled  in  one  piece  of  shelter  tent)  1  blanicet.  1  poncho  and  1  ex- 
tra suit  of  undergarments. 

Whenever  the  amount  of  rations  or  grain  varies  from  the  above, 
the  weight  to  be  carried  per  six-mule  wagon  may  be  Increased  or  di- 
minished, but  should  not  exceed  4.000  pounds,  and  for  four-mule  wagon 
3,000  pounds,  and  If  possible  should  be  less  per  wagon. 

Whenever  obtainable  on  line  of  rnarch,  full  forage  will  be  allowed 
all  animals,  the  rate  of  purchase  to  be  regulated  by  the  quartermas- 
ter^ department. 

To  be  carried  on  the  person  or  horse:  One  overcoat,  1  piece  of  shel- 
ter tent.  SO  rounds  of  rifle  or  carbine,  and  24  rounds  of  revolver  ammu- 
nition. 

Supplies  to  be  carried  on  pack  mules  for  one  troop  of  cavalry:  Five 
^^      days',  field  rations  per  man;  100  rounds  of  ammunition  per  soldier. 
^K  The  utensils  for  each  troop  of  cavalry  must  not  exceed  350  pounds. 

^V  The  weight  of  load  per  aparejo  must  never  exceed  2S0  pounds,  and 

'  should,  if  possible,  be  less  than  200  pounds. 

Troop  of  cavalry,  company  of  infantry,  or  light  battery. 

Troop  Company 

of  of  Light 
cavalry.  Infantry,  battery. 
Lbs.           Lbs.  Lbs. 
Field  rations,  10  days:  Cavalry.  100  men;   In- 
fantry. 106;  artillery,  125 3,640          3,858          4,560 

Ammunition,    100   rounds:    Cavalry,   100   men; 

Infantry,  106  men 725  769  

Olficera'  t>aggage  and  supplies 260  250  250 

Tentage  <7  conical   wall   for  cavalry  and  In- 
fantry, each:  9  for  light  battery) 854  854         1,098 

,  Grain  for  animals,  10  dayu.  6  pounds:  Cavalry, 

1115;  Infantry,  12:  artlllerj'.  126 6,900  720         T,5W 

Utensils  for  each  company  mess 860  350  850 

Horseshoes,    nails,    tools,    and    medicines    for 
cavalry  and  artillery  horses 800  ....  SXS 

Soldiers'  baggage:  Each  1  blanket,  1  poncho,  1 
extra   suit   of   undergarments,   and   1   piece 
shelter  tent  1.602         1.7<i         t.07t 
ToUl 1*.6«1  8,562        16,211 

By  command  of  Major-General  Miles: 
H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-OeneraL 
General  Orders, 
No.  ST. 
Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
■  Adjutant-Oeneral's  Office. 

P  Washington.  May  30,  1898. 

After  a  prolonged  period  of  peace  our  Army  is  once  more  called 
upon  to  engage  In  war  in  the  cause  of  Justice  and  humanity.  To  bring 
the  mUltary  forces  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  and  most  speedily 
accomplish  what  Is  expected  should  be  the  earnest  efTort  and  call  forth 
th«  best  energies  of  all  Its  members  of  whav»oe\et  aVaUotv. 

The  lawa  and  regulattous  whloh  eovom  nuutavy  Vo*kw»  Vk  ^fcw\ 
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countries  have  been  developed  to  their  present  perleclJon  throat 
experience  of  hundreds  of  years,  &nd  the  faithful  obser\'&oce  of  the 
laws  and  regulationB  Is  essential  tu  the  honor  and  efflcleocy  of  tlie 
Arm  jr. 

All  authority  should  be  exercised  with  flrniness.  eauity.  and  dec> 
Drum  on  the  part  of  superiors,  and  should  be  respected  by  Implicit 
obedience  and  loyal  support  from  Bubordlnales. 

Bvery  officer  of  whatever  ^ade  will,  so  far  as  may  be  In  bis  pover, 
guard  and  preserve  the  health  and  welfare  of  those  under  bis  charse. 
He  must  lal>or  dlllscntly  and  zealously  to  perfect  himself  and  his  anb 
ordlnates  In  military  drill,  Instruction,  and  discipline:  and  above  all,  he 
must  constantly  endeavor,  by  precept  and  example,  to  maintain  the 
bighest  character,  to  foster  and  stimulate  that  true  soldierly  epirlt  mad 
patriotic  devotion  to  duty  which  must  characterize  an  effective  army. 
The  Major-General  Commanding  confidently  trusts  that  every  officer 
ana  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  each  In  hia  proper  aphere, 
will  contribute  his  moat  zealous  efforta  to  the  end  ibut  the  honor  and 
character  of  the  Army  may  be  preserved  untarnished,  and  Its  best  ef- 
forts crowned  with  success. 

This  order  Is  given  upon  a  day  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  heroic 
dead,  whose  services  and  sacrlflces  afford  us  example  and  Inspiration. 
and  It  Is  expected  that  all  will  be  fully  impressed  with  the  sacred  duty 
Imposed  upon  the  Army  by  the  Government  of  our  beloved  country. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Miles: 

H.  C.  CoBBiN.  Adjutant-G«neral. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  clothing  and  equipment  for  so 
many  men  was  soon  apparent.  In  fact,  the  tauvas  and  other 
articles  necessary  for  these  equipments  had  not  at  that  time  been 
manufactured,  and  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  supply  thera; 
while  even  the  cartridges  necessary  to  fight  battles  with  were  not 
in  the  possession  of  the  government.  Had  our  troops  been  avail- 
able  for  immediate  service,  this  fact  alone  would  have  rendexed 
such  service  impossible. 

Much  time  was  necessarily  lost  for  these  reasons,  affording 
Spain  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  her  troops  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  to  supply  them  with  food  and  munitions  of  war,  to 
take  steps  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  her  seaports,  and  to  ren- 
der them  as  able  as  possible  to  withstand  a  giotre;  all  of  wliich 
things  were  done  as  far  as  lay  in  the  power  of  such  a  Government. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  the  regular  troops  were  ordered  to  be 
mobilized,  the  infantry  being  directed  to  proceed  to  Tampa, 
fJiobilo  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  cavalry  and  light  artillery  to 
Cliickamauga.  A  portion  of  the  infantry,  however,  was  after- 
wards stopped  at  Chickamauga  and  went  into  camp  there.  TJjwe 
places  were  select  eOl,  ft&  Wie^  \Nttt<i  ic^wOil^A  a&  vVv*  vanst  convenient 
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paign  in  Cuba,  which  it  was  intended  to  commence  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  work  of  equipping  and  organizing  the  troops  was 
hastened  with  all  possible  speed.  This,  however,  was  necessarily 
slow.  Efforts  were  made  to  purchase  supplies  abroad,  with  only 
partial  success,  as  suppUes  of  this  kind,  owing  to  the  great  de- 
mand the  world  over  in  these  days  of  large  standing  armies,  were 
difficult  to  obtain. 

The  history  of  warfare  shows  that  operations  beyond  the  set 
are  at  best  most  difficult  to  organize  and  to  carry  on  successfully. 
With  the  exception  of  the  expedition  of  General  Scott  during  the 
Mexican  War,  and  our  Uniited  experience  in  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, we  had  had  no  experience,  and  we  were  in  every  way  ut- 
terly unprepared  in  the  way  of  transports  and  appliances  for 
embarking  and  disembarking  artillery,  transportation,  horses, 
etc.,  which,  when  required  to  be  done  at  difficult  points,  and 
when  the  landing  is  contested  by  an  enemy,  are  matters  of  great 
difficulty,  requiring  exact  and  full  preparation  to  be  successful. 
Transports  had  to  be  purchased  or  hired  and  put  in  condition  for 
the  use  of  troops,  animals,  stores,  etc.  The  climate  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  being  necessarily  hot  and  enen'ating,  and  storms  and 
hurricanes  being  liable  to  occur  in  the  season  during  which  these 
operations  were  to  be  carried  on,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance, 
for  the  safety  and  health  of  the  troops,  that  proper  arrangementa 
■hould  be  made  for  feeding  and  clothing  them,  and  that  this  ob- 
ject should  have  the  most  solicitouB  attention  from  the  anthori- 
tics. 

The  lessons  taught  by  the  expeditions  made  by  the  British  in 
this  section  were  of  immense  value.  San  Juan,  in  Porto  Rico, 
bad  been  attacked  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  in  1795,  unsuccess- 
fully. He  stated  that  the  expedition  had  been  undertaken  too 
lightly,  that  he  had  found  Porto  Rico  well  supplied,  and  that 
there  was  powerful  artillery  there.  Havana  had  been  besieged  in 
1763  by  a  large  fleet,  under  Admiral  Pocock,  of  the  British  Navy, 
and  a  force  of  about  15,000  men  under  Lord  Albemarle.  This 
force  was  landed  on  the  5th  of  June  in  the  same  year.  Havana 
surrendered  after  a  siege  on  the  13th  day  of  August.  It  had  been 
necessary  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  works,  which  were  very 
ftrong,  especially  the  Morro  Castle,  by  regular  approaches,  and 
under  very  unfttvoml>le  circumstances.  In  this  attack,  «kWal 
S,000  troops  from  New  England  were  used,  ^c\,  \,n?o  o\  \\vi  VtwvSr 
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porta  cmrnring  tlirm  otit  war  captured  by  ihi  .  who 

alio  «t  w  rtlfa  Knglaud  at  tluU  time,  about  -., ;hc  Ai 

caaa  being  taken  vith  them.    The  loEBea  of  the  BritUh  in 
eampaign  wvre  (ar  greater  from  dinwe  than  from  battle,  beioi;  i 
aU  bctwatn  1.700  and  1^00  omo,  vhile  the  Spanish  fonr 
posed  to  them  vas  abont  38,000,  or  about  twice  the  strength 
the  Bntidi.    It  v  Mid.  bovevrr.  that  at  one  time  almost  hall  tht 
British  fnroe  was  on  the  nick  n'jHort. 

In  1553.  the  French  occupied  iSantiago.  eracoating  it 
wards  on  the  payment  by  the  Spanish  of  |SO,o<Ki.  as  a  nnmy 
In  October,  ISSi,  a  British  fleet  appeared  off  Santiago,  and  W 
men  were  landed  at  Agnadoree.  who.  althon^  opposed  by  the 
8paiuah«  mardied  on  and  eeiied  Santiago.    In  Jnly,  1741.  a  Brit- 
iah  fleet,  under  Admiral  Yemon^  sailed  to  Goantanamo,  and 
force  of  5.000  men  under  General  Wentworth,  of  the  Brit 
Army,  was  landed  there. 

At  the  commeneement  of  the  recent  war,  the  general  im| 
Mon  waa  that  the  Spanish  were  mach  stronger  on  the  sea 
they  provad  to  be.  In  fact,  their  want  of  energy  was  most 
markable.  Eren  with  the  Teseela  that  they  had.  handled  by  eni 
tailors  as  the  British  or  oar  own.  they  could  hare  done  unt 
damage  to  nsi  With  their  fleets  free  to  act  and  their  whereat 
imknovn,  the  embarkation  of  a  large  namber  of  troope  at 
waa  haianIoQ&  Good  judgment  demanded  that^  before  such 
eiatiotts  should  be  commenced,  these  fleets  should  bo  dcatroyed  or 
captured,  and  it  was  my  <^nnion  that  no  extended  moreraent 
ahoQld  take  place  until  this  waa  done;  as  ww  indicat(>d  in  the  foN 
kwing  letter  vhich  1  WTx>te  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Hraaqmrtera  of  the  Anaj, 
Waahliwtan.  D.  C.  April  U.  108. 

Sim  :  Rcferrtaa  to  bit  fomwr  letters  eooceraiag  beatthral  canuw  \ 
the  troop*  and  tte  aaccrtataty  of  Ouuai—  t«Q«li«ac  an  mnmy  ta 
to  Cttte  at  UUa  waMM  of  tke  year.  I  wvald  reapectfoUy  cmU  att 
to  tbe  letter  oT  tbe  BoiacaB-OcBenJ  of  the  Amy.  dated  WaAlasti 
March  X.  oC  this  year,  as  tn  the  danafc  at  pvttlaa  aa  army  In  C«l 
aarina  wliat  Is  teown  as  the  **r«Isiy"  or  "slckiy"  Sftaaon.    That 
la  alao  csaaSmwd  by  reporta  of  Or.  Jamea  Oaitera;ik  oC  Phlladelphhk  { 
wdl-kBowB  avthortty  oo  ycOov  frrer.  and  others^ 

la  mr  ocrtaloa  It  Is  ucueaKly  ka«ar«oiak  aad  I  thi&k  n  wo«ld  1»* 
tnJa4lelo«iB,to  pot  aa  arwy  oa  that  Hrlaad  at  this  mm»tan  ot  the  T«ar. 
It  waM  aadoohtadlT  he  dectaBaicA.  hiy  the  deadly  dsaaasft.  lo 

ot  taTtac  to  «ov»  wWk  woift  mj«  xx««o».  ifc«  <■««■« 
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And  still  another  element  of  extreme  danger  ^ould  be  to  place  an  army 
there  with  the  posalbtllty  of  our  own  Na^-y  not  being  able  to  keep  the 
waters  between  our  own  territory  and  that  Island  clear  of  hostile  ships 
or  fleets. 

By  mobilizing  our  force  and  putUng^  It  In  healthful  tamps  and  using 
such  force  as  might  be  necessary  to  harass  the  enemy  and  doing  them 
the  greatest  Injury  with  the  least  possible  loss  to  ourselves.  If  our  Navy 
Is  superior  to  theirs,  In  my  judgment,  we  can  compel  the  surrender  of 
the  army  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  with  very  little  loss  of  life  and  possibly 
avoid  the  spread  of  yellow  fever  over  our  own  country. 

There  is  still  time.  If  this  Is  favorably  considered,  to  put  a  small 
force  of  regular  troops,  number  approximately  18.000  men.  in  healthful 
camps  until  such  time  as  they  can  be  used  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  with 
■afety. 

Very  respectfully,  Netlson  A.  Milbs, 

Major-G«ueral  Commanding. 

The  Secretary  of  War, 

The  plan  of  campaign  was  carefully  considered.  The  wet  sea- 
son, which  would  be  espec-ially  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  those  not 
acclimated,  and  would  render  the  movements  of  troope  more  diffi- 
cult, was  near  at  hand.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  organize  an 
army  and  equip  it  properly  before  that  season  commenced. 
Spain's  army  in  Cuba  was  strong,  well  organized,  and  seasoned 
•fter  long  fighting  with  the  insurgents.  I  was  ordered,  however, 
on  May  9th,  to  take  70,000  men  to  Cuba,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing hostilities  immediately,  and  I  sent  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  movement  of  the  advance  corps,  and  instructions  as  to  its 
lauding  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba;  and  supplies  for  ninety  days 
for  the  men  and  thirty  days  for  the  animals  were  ordered  con- 
centrated at  Tampa,  Florida.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  one 
hesitates  to  accept  the  command  of  an  army  of  that  mag- 
nitude in  the  field:  yet,  knowing  the  condition  of  the 
troops,  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  near  approach  of  the 
sickly  season  in  a  district  infested  with  yellow  fever,  I  considered 
it  my  duty  not  only  to  the  troops,  whoso  lives  must  necessarily  bo 
sacrificed,  but  to  the  country,  to  explain  fully  to  the  highest  au- 
thority the  serious  objec^tions  to  such  a  movement  at  that  time, 
,.ADd  also  to  express  my  regret  that  I  felt  calle<l  upon  to  state  such 
ohjections.  The  army  was  enthusiastic,  composed  of  the  best 
young  men  of  the  land,  brave  and  resolute,  but,  outside  of  the 
regular  regimenta,  not  proi>erly  instructed  and  very  insufficiently 
equipped,  as  far  as  proper  clothing,  tentage.  camp  equipage  and 
transportation,  hospital  8U[ii>lies,  and  all  otlier  mimiUoaa  ol  wu 
were  concerned. 
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The  most  serious  objection,  however,  to  the  movemenf  oi 
an  army,  but  partly  organized,  to  encounter  an  enemy  well  eijuij 
ped  and  acclimated,  was  the  fact  that,  after  assembling  tb« 
amount  of  ammunition  required  by  the  tj  ing  to  Miinila, 

and  leaving  a  small  amount  for  the  troops  i ..: y  to  ganril  mw 

Atlantic  coast,  supporting  the  batteries,  and  to  protect  it  .1 
the  possibility  of  any  force  landing  on  our  sl-ores.  there  wiu.  uo; 
•mmunition  enough  left  in  the  United  States  to  lost  an  army  of 
70>000  men  in  one  hour's  serious  battle.  Although  the  cartridge 
factories  were  making  the  only  kind  of  ammunition  that  could  be 
used  by  the  troops  with  the  Springfield  and  Krag-JorgeoseB 
rifles,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  manufacture  a  sufficient 
amount  to  equip  an  army  of  the  size  mentioned  to  encounter  a 
foreign  army  of  equal  strength  in  less  than  sixty  days.  These 
facts  I  reluctantly  presented,  and  it  was  as  reluctantly  decided 
that  the  army  must  not  move  until  it  was  ready.  The  feeling  at 
that  time  in  the  country  was  one  of  impatience,  amounting  al- 
most to  impetuosity,  and  the  cry  of  "On  to  Havana"  was  similar 
to  that  of  "On  to  Richmond"  in  June  of  ISfil. 

In  the  public  journals  of  that  time  may  be  found  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  myself  in  regard  to  this  vital  question: 

'■Regarding  the  matter  of  Invading  Cuba,  General  Miles  8a>-s:  'With 
regard  to  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  except  that  th* 
United  Stales  will  in  due  time  bring  Cuba  under  Ita  control  by  Judi- 
cious methods  and  without  useless  waste  orilfe.  The  United  6t£il«s  l« 
too  great,  too  strong  and  too  powerful  to  commit  any  foolish  act  In 
connection  with  the  proposed  Invasion.  As  for  myself,  I  have  only  to 
say  that  no  officer  la  fit  to  command  the  troops  who  from  any  motive 
whatever  would  needlessly  risk  the  life  of  a  single  soldier  either  from 
disease  or  the  bullets  of  the  enemy.  I  have  never  sacrificed  the  lives 
of  the  men  under  my  command,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  subject  theni_ 
to  any  unnecessary  risks  In  the  present  campaign.'  " 

With  a  properly  equipped  army  ready  for  action  before  i\ 
bad  season  set  in,  we  could  have  divided  Cuba  into  two  or  mor 
sections,  occujjying  the  greater  portion  of  the  country,  placing 
the  troops  in  healthful  localitiea,  thus  enabling  the  insurgents  to 
organize  and  become  thoroughly  equipped,  and  simplifying  the 
problem;  and,  with  the  Spanish  Navy  once  cleared  from  the 
and  the  coast  thoroughly  patrolled  by  our  vessels,  fh<'  '-'  1 

forces  must  have  yielded  in  a  few  months.    The  inviM  ( 

Havana  could  have  been  eflfected   at    our  leisure,  and  that  city 
forced  to  surrender,  in  aVl  pTobaVjWWj^^MVv  VMio'Ba\d«ra.ble  logs. 
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Troops  not  being  ready,  and  as  the  necessary  army  would  not 
be  available  for  at  least  two  months  at  beet,  it  was  decided  to  send 
smaller  expeditions  to  the  coast  of  Cuba  and  supply  the  insurgents 
vritb  arms,  ammunition  and  rations.  Several  expeditions  were 
organized  and  sent  out  with  this  object  in  view — those  organized 
under  Col.  Hall,  Cai>t.  J.  J.  O'Donnell,  Lieut.  Crofton  and 
Ctpt.  Dorst  vnih  good  results,  a  large  amount  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition and  other  siipplie.s  l)t'ing  successfully  distributed.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  other  expeditions,  on  May  9th,  1898,  Captain  Dorst 
left  Tampa  for  Cuba.  Going  to  Key  West,  he  thence  sailed  north 
and  passed  to  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  New  Providence, 
thence  south  to  the  northeast  coast  of  Cuba,  going  into  the  small 
harbor  of  Banes,  which  had  all  the  time  been  held  by  the  Cuban 
insurgents.  lie  remained  there  for  five  days,  and  succeeded  in 
landing  7,500  rifles,  a  million  cartridges,  5,000  uniforms  and  a 
steamerload  of  supplies.  This  was  a  great  boon  to  General  Gar- 
cia's  troops,  who  had  been  valiantly  contending  against  npwards 
of  30,000  Spanish  troops  located  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Cuba. 

Another  expedition,  much  stronger,  to  consist  of  5,000  or 
6,000  men,  vnih  a  large  amount  of  supplies,  was  directed  to  be 
organized  and  placed  under  the  command  of  General  William  R. 
Shafter.    This  expedition  was  to  have  landed  on  the  south  coast 

Cuba  and,  strongly  convoyed  by  war  vessels,  was  to  form  a 
of  supplies  for  the  insurgents.  Important  results  were  ex- 
pected from  it,  and  its  organization  was  carried  on  as  rapidly  aa 
possible;  but  shortly  before  it  was  ready  to  sail,  information  was 
received  that  Ccrvera's  fleet  had  left  Spain.  This  rendered  the 
movement  of  the  expedition  very  hazardous,  besides  which  the 
Navy  needed  all  its  ships  of  war  to  meet  the  enemy's  fleet. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  it  was  finally  ascertained  that  the  Spanish 
fleet  had  taken  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago,  and  was  there 

I  blockaded.  In  view  of  the  supposed  strength  of  the  defences  of 
the  harbor  and  tl»e  presence  of  mines  in  the  entrance,  the  "St^vy 
reported  it  impossible  to  enter  and  destroy  this  fleet,  unless  aa- 
6iste<I  by  an  army  sufTiciontly  strong  to  disilodge  the  troops  guard- 
ing the  entrance,  they  being  thus  enabled  to  take  up  the  mines. 
Tho  ftjtpodilinn  above  referred  to  was  abandonH,  and  it  waa  de- 
ci  v.e  an'>thor  one  of  suflici^'nt  pize  to  accomplijih,  in 

CO;... ih  our  fleet,  the  capture  or  dcattxieUoxv  ot  Vcv^V'AvV^ 
omrmv  in  tlio  harborof  Santiago.   GencraV  ?>\\t)i!Vw,>>tvx\^'C^w^'^*^ 
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Kcnior  genera]  officer  at  Tainpa,  was  designated  to  command  this 
expedition. 

Urgent  despatches  came  from  Admiral  Sampson,  siat> 
ing  the  neceesity  of  immediately  sending  a  force  to  captore 
the  garrison.  On  the  6th  of  June,  he  reported  that  he  had  siK 
cnced  the  forts  and  that  "if  10,000  men  were  here,  city  and  fleet 
could  be  0UT8  within  forty-eight  hours.  Erery  consideration  de- 
mands immediate  array  movement.  If  delayed,  city  will  be  de- 
fended more  strongly  by  guns  taken  from  fleet." 

The  following  day  General  Shafter  was  directed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  sail  immediately. 

Later,  on  the  same  day,  the  same  authority  directed  him,  by 
order  of  the  President,  to  sail  at  once  with  what  force  he  had 
ready,  provided  it  was  10,000  strong. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  I  left  Washington  for  Tamjia,  arriving 
there  early  on  the  morning  of  June  Ist. 

In  order  to  utilize  as  far  as  possible  the  assistance  of  the 

Cuban  insurgent  forces  in  Eastern  Cuba,  I  sent  the  following 

communication  to  General  Garcia  on  the  2nd  of  June: 

Headquarters  of  the  Army. 
In  the  Field,  Tampa.  Fla.,  June  2.  189*. 
Dear  General;  I  am  very  glad  to  have  received  your  o    cers.  Gen- 
eral Enrique  Collazo  and  Lieut.  Ooi.  Carlos  Hemandex.  the  latter  of 
whom  returns  to-nlgni  with  our  beat  wishes  for  your  succeas. 

It  would  be  a  verj'  great  aaslstance  if  you  could  have  rs  large  a 
force  aa  possible  In  the  vicinity  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and 
communicate  any  information,  by  signals,  which  Colonel  Hemandes 
will  explain  to  you,  either  to  our  navy  or  to  our  arm^  on  Its  arrlvsi, 
which  we  hope  will  be  before  many  days. 

It  would  also  assist  us  very  much  If  you  could  drive  In  and  harass 
any  Spanish  troops  near  or  In  banttago  de  Cuba,  threatening  or  attack- 
ing them  at  all  points,  and  preventing,  by  every  means,  any  possible  re- 
enforcement  coming  to  that  garrison.  While  this  Is  being  done,  and 
before  the  arrival  of  our  army  If  you  can  selae  and  hold  any  command- 
ing position  to  the  east  or  west  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  or  both,  that 
would  be  advantageous  for  the  use  of  our  artillery,  it  will  be  exceed- 
ing gratifying  to  ua. 

With  great  respect  and  best  wishes.  I  remain,  very  respectfully. 

Nelson  A.  Milbs, 
Major-General  Commanding  United  States  Army. 
Ueutenant-Oeneral  Garcia,  Cuban  Army. 

Colonel  Hernandez,  one  of  General  Garcia's  staff  officers,  left 
«ey  West  with  this  letttT  on  June  l^d;  General  Garcia  received  it 
^n  June  6th,  and  1  receWei  \v\ft  x<i\\^  \^^  t^jJ^t  cvw  J^jcna  9th,  as 
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Mole  St  Nlcholaa  (via  Washlnston),  June  9,  1898. 
f  General  Miles. 

Commanding  United  States  Army: 
Garcla's  reply  on  June  6  to  your  letter  of  June  2: 
"Will  lake  measures  at  once  to  carry  out  your  recommendation,  but 
concentration  of  force  will  require  some  time.  Roads  bad  and  Cubans 
scattered.  Will  march  without  delay.  Santiago  de  Cuba  well  fortified 
with  advanced  IntreLchments.  but  believe  good  artillery  position  can  be 
taken.  Spanish  force  approximates  12,000  between  Santiago  de  Cuba 
and  Ouantanamo,  3.000  militia.  Will  maintain  a  Cuban  force  near  Hol- 
Cxiln  to  prevent  sending  re-enforcements  to  Santiago." 

The  above  given  to  me  by  Admiral  Sampson  to  forward  to  you. 

Allen. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  cable  message  from  Ad- 
miral Sampson  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  was  repeated 
to  me  at  Tampa  on  June  12:th,  for  my  information: 

Mole  St.  Nicholas.  Haiti. 
General  Miles's  letter  received  through  Colonel  Hernandez  on  June 
C.  Garcia  regards  his  wishes  and  suggestions  as  orders,  and  immedi- 
ately will  take  measures  to  concentrate  forces  at  the  points  indicated. 
but  he  is  unable  to  do  so  as  early  as  desired  on  account  of  his  expedi- 
tion to  Banes  Port.  Cuba,  but  he  will  march  without  delay.  All  of  his 
subordinates  are  ordered  to  assist  to  disembark  the  United  States 
troops  and  to  place  themselves  under  orders.  Santiago  de  Cuba  well 
fortified,  with  advanced  intrenchments.  but  he  believes  position  for 
artillery  can  be  taken  as  Miles  desires.  (Approximate)  twelve  thou- 
sand (12,000)  regulars  and  three  thousand  (3,OtiO)  militia  between  Santi- 
ago and  Guantanamo.  He  has  sent  force  In  order  to  prevent  aid  going 
to  Santiago  from  Holguln.  Repeats  every  assurance  of  good  will,  and 
desires  to  second  plans.  SAitpaoN. 

It  will  be  observed  that  General  Garcia  regarded  my  requests 
SB  his  orders,  and  promptly  took  stepe  to  e.Tecute  tlie  plan  of 
operations.  He  sent  3,000  men  to  check  any  movement  of  the 
12,000  Spaniards  stationod  at  Holguin.  A  portion  of  this  latter 
force  started  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at  Santiago,  but  was  suc- 
cessfully checked  and  turned  back  by  the  Cuban  forces  under 
General  Feria.  General  Garcia  also  sent  2,000  men,  under  Perez, 
to  oppose  the  6,000  Spaniards  at  Guantanamo,  and  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  their  object.  He  also  sent  1,000  men,  under  General 
Bios,  against  the  6,000  men  at  Manzanillo.  Of  this  garrison, 
3,500  started  to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  Santiago,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  no  less  than  thirty  combats  with  the  Cubans  on  their 
way  before  rcacbing  Santiago.  With  an  additional  force  of  5,000 
men,  General  Garcia  besieged  the  garrison  of  Santiago,  taking  up 
a  strong  position  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  and  he  a-dex- 
wards  received  Admiral  Sampson  and  GeTieT«i\  ^Wty^t  *X.  Xsa^ 
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camp  near  that  place.  He  had  troops  in  the  rear,  aa  well  as  on" 
both  sides  of  the  garrison  at  Santiago  beforf  ih*'  arrival  of  our 
troops. 

The  expedition  for  Santiago  was  delayed  at  Tampa,  on  ac- 
count of  the  reported  presence  along  the  northern  coast  of  Cubal 
of  some  Spanish  war  vessels,  but  it  finally  sailed  on  the  14th  of] 
June. 

As  most  of  the  regular  Army  was  included  in  this  expedition,! 
and  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  enterprise,  I  desired  to  i 
go  with  it,  but  was  directed  to  return  to  Washington. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  expedition  left  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition,  as  regards  accommodations  on  the  trausports 
for  the  men  and  animals,  and  the  necessary  facilities  for  landing 
troops.  Fair  weather,  however,  attended  the  expedition  through- 
out the  voyage,  and  the  great  discomfort  and  danger  that  would! 
have  been  experienced  in  stormy  weather  was  avoided. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  expedition  the  question  of] 
the  best  point  and  method  of  attack  had  been  carefully  considered, 
and  I  had  obtained  and  furnished  the  Commanding  General  withj 
maps  and  photographs  of  the  country. 

Covered  by  the  Navy,  on  the  22d  of  June,  a  landing  was  ef- 
fected by  part  of  the  troops  at  Daiquiri,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  remainder  were  landed  at  Siboney.  The  distances  to  these 
points  from  Santiago  were  very  short,  that  from  Daiquiri  being' 
not  over  sixteen  miles,  while  the  distance  from  Siboney  was  not 
over  ten  miles.  The  roads,  however,  were  very  poor,  and  the 
movement  of  supplies  and  artillery  was  difficult. 

The  troops  had  been  landed,  largely  by  the  Navy,  in  a  veryi 
short  time,  but  tlie  landing  of  artillery  and  general  supplies  was  ij 
much  more  difficult  matter,  the  number  of  tugs,  lighters,  etc.,  be- 
ing in  every  way  insufficient.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that] 
enough  supplies  were  landed  for  the  absolute  wants  of  the  troops,] 
\vhile  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  number  of  refugees  whoj 
had  loft  Santiago  made  the  conditions  still  worse. 

The  advance  upon  Santiago,  the  fights  at  Las  Guasimas,  El 
Cancy  and  San  Juan,  and  the  final  surrender,  have  been  described 
so  often  that  it  is  unnecesBary  to  go  into  detail  regarding  them. 
Tlic  bravery  of  our  troops,  the  energy  and  fortitude  r»  --'  -  ,^  b^ 
them  under  the  most  ekiSL\CiT?.t  cvxcwcos.^A.'^ee?^  are  a  n. 
theJT  character. 
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The  reports  of  General  Shafter  and  hia  Diviaion  GommanderB^ 
Wheeler,  Kent,  Lawton,  Bates  and  Sumner,  show  the  number  of 
troops,  the  difficulties  encountered  and  the  obstacles  OTercome. 

A  rough  and  broken  country,  covered  with  dense  tropical 
forests  and  jungles,  cut  by  only  a  few  narrow  roads  and  paths, 
made  it  difficult  for  the  troops  to  push  their  way  through,  against 
even  the  small  force  of  Spanish  troops  that  disputed  their  way. 
Fortunately,  our  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  accustomed  to  man- 
(Buver  through  thickets  and  wildeomesses  in  the  Givil  War,  and 
through  the  fastnesses  in  the  Bocky  and  Sierra  Madre  Mountains 
against  the  wily  Indians,  and  they  were  undaunted  in  their  efEorta 
against  a  more  passiye,  yet  a  brave,  foe.  Altiiough  the  advance 
positions  and  outer  works  of  the  enemy,  like  the  three  above  men- 
tioned, were  held  by  a  very  small  force,  yet,  concealed  in  their  in- 
trenchments  and  with  their  Mauser  rifles,  they  were  able  to  Idll 
and  wound  more  than  half  as  many  of  our  men  in  front  of  their 
positions  as  their  own  troops  numbered;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  sacrifice,  the  positions  were  gallantly  taken,  and  a  ciipacent- 
shaped  line  was  formed,  closely  investing  a  good  part  of  tiie  dtj 
and  garrison  of  Santiago. 

Nblson  a.  Milh. 
(7*0  U  Coniiniud.) 
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BT  EEAR-ADMIRAL  LORD  CHARLKS  BERESFOSD,  H.  K. 


None  of  the  Powers  has  greater  interests  at  stake  in  Chint, 
whether  existent  or  prospective,  than  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  As  will  be  seen  by  my  Report  on  the  China  Mis- 
sion, shortly  to  be  published  hy  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers, 
the  latest  figures  I  was  able  to  obtain  during  my  visit  to  China 
last  year  (1898)  showed  lliat  these  two  Powers  had  over  eeventy- 
two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  with  China  in 
their  hands;  all  the  other  Powers  combined  having  only  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  between  them,  of  which  Japan  posaeseea  the  larger 
ehare. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that,  upon  examining  these  fignres,  there 
seems  to  be  a  great  disproportion  between  sixty-four  per  cent- 
of  trade  possessed  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  eight  per  cent,  pos- 
sessed by  the  United  States.  It  must  be  remembered,  liowever, 
that  it  was  Great  BritaLo  who  opened  up,  made  possible,  and  de- 
velo{)ed  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Cliincae  Empire.  For  many 
years,  Great  Britain  held  an  almost  undisputed  cominerciul  j»osi- 
tion  in  that  country.  Subsequently,  other  European  countries 
began  to  compete  with  her;  but  the  American  nation,  which  is 
probably  about  the  latest  of  these  competitors,  has  already  out- 
distanced all  rivals,  and  obtained  eight  per  cent,  of  the  wltftla 
trade,  as  against  the  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  all  other  natioM 
combined  (including  Japan).  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  disproportion  between  the  trade  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  is  less  real  than  apparent.     ""'  lo 

or  two  other  factors  which  have  to  be  taken  into  ci  a 

studying  these  statistics,  which,  like  nil  figures,  are  more  or  1«H 
misleading. 

The  first  point  \b  lival  tisA,  ^xJ^-^  vs.  ^  ^^^xj  Vm-^  proportion  oi 
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American  trade  carried  in  Britigh  bottoms,  but,  in  addition,  a 
considerable  amount  is  consigned  to  the  old-established  British 
firms  in  China,  and  therefore  is  rightly  treated  as  British  eom- 
merce  by  the  Chinese  customs.  This  trade  in  American  goods 
is  very  large,  I  am  told;  and,  while  it  is  rightly  classified  as  Brit- 
ish, being  British  owned,  and  carried  in  British  ships  to  Chinese 
ports,  yet  its  place  of  origin  is  none  the  less  American. 

The  second  point  is,  that  this  eight  per  cent,  of  actual  Amen- 
can  trade  as  against  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  nominal  British  trade^ 
has  been  obtained  in  a  comparatively  few  years,  and  the  propor- 
tionate increase  of  trade  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  would 
therefore  be  found  to  be  in  favor  of  America. 

The  third,  and  still  more  important,  point  is  that,  while  the 
British  volume  of  trade  is  still  growing,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
several  directions,  notably  in  drills,  jeans  and  sheetings,  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  has  steadily  gone  ahead  in  China,  while  in 
British  trade  there  has  been  a  decline.  The  cotton  piece  goods 
trade  as  a  whole  declined  during  1897,  but,  in  the  items  quoted 
above,  there  was  actually  an  increase  of  nearly  500,000  pieces,  all 
of  American  manufacture. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  foreign  trade  of  China  is  not  only  an  increasing  one, 
but  is  also  a  proporlionalehj  greater  interest  than  that  of  all  Eu- 
ropean competitors,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  most  of  them  had  the  start  of  the  United 
States  in  competing  with  Great  Britain  for  the  China  market. 

I  waa  pleased  to  find  that  on  the  whole  the  American  press, 
aa  the  representative  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States, 
warmly  endorsed  the  views  which  I  expressed  relative  to  the  open 
door,  in  my  speeches  on  my  way  back  to  Great  Britain,  and  all 
appeared  to  be  very  much  interested  In  the  China  problem.  De- 
spite this  interest,  however,  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  definite 
expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  an  active  policy  in  Chinese 
affairs. 

The  commercial  community  of  any  country  knows  its  own 
bnsinesa  better  than  any  outsider  can  teach  it.  and  all  I  propose 
to  do  it  to  lay  i»lain  facts  before  my  American  readers,  without 
presuming  to  dictate  to  them  as  to  what  their  line  of  policy 
thould  ^c. 

The  position  and  importance  ol  AmericMi  V»^^  m^i!tk.  ^^cCvoa.'V 
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have  already  shown  to  be  considerable.  The  prospects  of  its  de- 
velopment, and  the  many  openings  for  increasing  trade,  will  be 
found  on  reading  my  Report  The  only  question  which  remaicB, 
and  which  I  propose  to  shortly  deal  with  here,  is  the  actnal  posi- 
tion and  prospects  of  China  herself,  and  how  American  interMti 
are  thereby  affected. 

Some  of  the  American  journals  which  disagreed  with  me, 
seemed  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  I  suggested  in  my 
epeeches  in  America,  because,  they  say,  "if  inaugurated  it  would 
force  the  United  States  into  a  situation  which  might  lead  to 
war,"  and  therefore  the  interests  involved  are  not  commensurate 
with  the  risks  and  responsibilities  likely  to  be  incurred. 

I  can  quite  understand  this  argument,  and  how  strongly  it 
must  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  hare  always 
endeavored  to  observe  a  policy  of  non-intervention  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, unless  important  interests  of  the  American  jieople  were  at 
stake,  or  their  sense  of  justice  was  appealed  to.  This  is  a  per- 
fectly intelligible  policy  on  the  part  of  a  commercial  nation,  to 
which  peace  is  of  the  highest  importance,  because  of  the  dis- 
turbing effect  of  war  on  trade  and  commerce.  But  there  are  oc- 
casions on  which  it  is  necessary  to  protect  commercial  intereeta 
by  going  to  war,  and  there  are  occasions  on  wliich  an  energetic 
policy  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  war,  and  to  avoid  irre- 
parable damage  to  trade  and  commerce.  The  situation  we  are 
now  facing  comes  under  the  last-named  head.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  with  regard  to  China,  it 
would  be  better  in  the  commercial  interests  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  that  they  should  support  China,  and 
80  prevent  the  total  collapse  of  this  immense  Empire,  together 
with  the  consequent  disorganization  of  trade,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  blood  and  money  which  will  be  required  to  restore  law 
and  order,  and  to  re-establish  that  confidence  without  which 
trade  cannot  flourish. 

If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  the  present  value  of  American- 
Chinese  trade  being  involved,  I  can  quite  sec  that  it  would  paj 
the  United  States  to  remain  an  unmoved  spectator  of  event*  in 
the  Far  East;  but  this  is  not  the  ease.     China  is  an  almo? 
tapped  market.     It  is  a  vast  country  with  an  enormous  ]>> 
tion,  and  rich  tvatuT«\  Tcaowices,  aW  at  "which  can  be  devc!  , 
Can  either  the  "Dmled  "feVBiea  ox  <lt<i^\,  'fervXsMx  'sJ^sv^  \»  ^oiuJ 
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aside,  and  see  their  present  trade  digturbed,  if  not  lost;  and,  also, 
their  share  in  the  prospective  development  of  Cliina  as  a  whole 
interfered  with?  There  is  no  doubt  what  the  answer  of  the  com- 
mercial classes  in  Great  Britain  will  be,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
tliere  will  be  much  difference  between  their  views  and  those  of 
the  business  men  of  the  United  States,  when  the  latter  have  care- 
fully eiamined  the  data  with  which  my  Report  will  supply  them. 

There  are  only  two  policies  open.  The  one,  I  contend,  will 
inevitably  lead  to  anarchy  and  rebellion  in  China,  and  possibly  to 
war  between  the  foreign  nations  whose  interests  clash  in  that 
country.  In  certain  phases  of  situations,  no  such  thing  as  a 
policy  of  non-intervention  is  possible.  This  is  one  of  them.  To 
calmly  await  events  really  means  to  precipitate  the  dangers  we 
all  wish  to  avoid.  Recent  action  on  the  part  of  the  various  Eu- 
ropean Powers  has  tended  to  discredit  the  Chinese  Government 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  So  called  "spheres  of  influence"  are 
being  more  or  less  openly  mapped  out.  In  those  spheres,  certain 
countries  arc  endeavoring  to  set  up  a  claim  to  exclusive  rights 
and  privileges.  China  is  powerless  to  resist  the  demands  which 
are  made  upon  her,  and,  when  she  yields  to  one  Power  by  "forc9 
majeure^"  she  is  immediately  bullied  by  other  Powers  to  give  them 
compensation  for  things  she  had  neither  the  moral  right  to  grant, 
nor  the  physical  power  to  refuse. 

This  selfish  and  cowardly  policy  has  been  pursued  by  all  the 
European  Powers  in  a  minor  or  major  degree.  If  it  is  continued 
much  longer,  it  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  break-up  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  I  will  go  further.  It  has  been  pursued  too 
long  already:  events  are  moving  so  rapidly,  that  we  can  no  longer 
adhere  to  a  policy  of  drift.  The  effete  and  corrupt  C'hinese  Gov- 
enunent  has  been  so  severely  shaken,  that,  the  moment  the  peo- 
ple realize  its  inipotence,  it  must  fall.  There  are  only  two 
policies  in  my  opinion  to  be  adopted.  The  one  is  to  acquiesce 
in  this  state  of  affairs,  and  so  be  compelled  to  join  the  dishon- 
est "spheres  of  influence"  policy,  which  means  that  evenr'one  will 
take  as  much  territory  as  he  can.  The  second  and  alternative 
line  of  policy  is  that  which  I  have  described  as  "The  Open  Door, 
or  Equal  Opportunity  for  the  Trade  of  All  Nations/*  I  will  deal 
with  both, 

SFHSaES   OF    rNFLUEKCB. 

li  amazee  me  to  hear  people  talk  bo  caVtuX^  «l\)om\.  ^Cr^Xk^^-'k:^ 
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of  an  Empire  of  over  430  millions  of  people.  It  will  be  easy  to 
destroy  the  present  governmental  system  in  China,  but  how  is  it 
to  be  reconstructetl?  What  will  become  of  the  guarantees  and 
undertakings  of  China,  and  what  security  have  we  that  the  ex- 
pectant heirs  of  the  Sick  Man  of  the  Far  East  will  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  liis  obligations?  The  phrase  "spheres  of  influ* 
ence"  is  easy  to  use  in  theory,  but  how  is  the  policy  it  indicates 
to  be  carried  out  in  practice? 

Nominal  spheres  of  influence,  such  as  Germany  now  pofiseefles 
in  Shantung,  or  Russia  in  Manchuria,  may  exist  as  long  as  there 
is  a  Chinese  Government  with  some  authority  over  the  people 
to  maintain  law  and  order;  but  when  that  Government  is  over- 
turned and  the  authority  of  the  hated  foreigner  is  substituted 
for  it,  the  question  becomes  less  easy  to  settle  than  it  looks  on 
the  face  of  it.  Are  the  Towers  going  to  land  armies  to  conquer  or 
repress  400  millions  of  people,  who  even  now  show  an  undis- 
guised hatred  and  contempt  for  the  foreigner  and  all  his  meth- 
ods? Are  we  going  to  destroy  an  Empire  which  has  lasted  for 
4,000  years,  and  replace  it  with  something  else  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  within  a  fKjriod  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  or  even  a  hundred 
years?  What  man  of  common  sense  can  doubt  that  such  a  policy 
means  endless  trouble,  anarchy  and  rebellion;  and  an  interfer- 
ence with  trade  and  commerce  wliich  may  be  felt  for  years  to 
come?  To  foreign  bondholders,  it  means  a  loss  of  between  fifty 
and  sixty  millions,  sterling,  because  the  debtor  and  his  guarantee 
will  both  have  disappeared. 

How  are  the  rival  interests  of  conflicting  nations  to  be 
amicably  adjusted,  if  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  brought  about? 
Capital  has  been  invested  and  railways  are  being  built  by  one 
Power,  in  the  "sphere  of  influence*'  regarded  by  another  Power 
as  peculiarly  its  own.  For  instance,  Ln  the  Yangtse  Valley, 
which,  if  "spheres  of  influence"  are  marked  out,  Great  Britain 
will  take  measures  to  secure  as  her  own,  several  nations  have  late- 
ly obtained  territorial  concessions,  which  have  resulted  in  the 
disturbance  of  British  firms  who  owned  land  within  such  conces- 
sions. It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the  disintegration  of  China 
begins,  these  and  other  questions  will  lead  to  International  com- 
plications. Wliere  is  the  United  States'  sphere  of  influence  to 
be?  I  tliink  t\ve  answer  "^s  Ntrj  ^qi\,.  ^YVja  tluited  States'  sphere 
of  influence,  like  t\ia.\-   ol   Cix«)X,  "ftrvXaax,  syw\iXiJi  \ife  -^lawnx 
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ierican  trade  preponderates  over  that  of  other  Powers.  If  one 
*ower  is  allowed  to  close  the  door  in  the  South,  and  others  in 
le  North,  no  sphere  of  influence  can  compensate  America  and 
rreat  Britain  for  the  loss  they  must  sustain. 

Tlie   policy   of   inaction    will,   therefore,   by   allowing   the 

Chinese  Government  to  fall  to  pieces,  bring  about  a  condition  of 

affairs  which  must  lead  to  an  expenditure  of  blood  and  money  to 

protect  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  resident  in  China.     It 

^most  probably  will  lead  to  international  complications,  and  to  a 

Snropean  war;  and,  most  certainly,  it  will  mean  great  disturb- 

icc  to,  if  not  eventual  loss  of,  trade. 

"the  open  doob." 
The  alternative  policy  to  that  which  I  have  just  described  is 
of  the  "Open  Door,  or  Equal  Opportunity  for  All.'*  This 
licy  was  advocated  in  my  recent  speeches  in  America  on  the 
!hina  question.  I  suppose  that,  even  in  a  protectionist  country, 
ich  as  the  United  States,  no  one  will  deny  the  advantages  of 
such  a  policy  as  applied  to  American  exports  to  China;  and  that, 
rhether  the  American  manufacturer  prefers  to  have  preferential 
ights  at  homo  or  not,  it  must  be  to  his  advantage  that  he  has  an 
lual  opportunity  \iiih.  the  foreigner  abroad,  and  that  no  for- 
eigner secures  preferential  rights  in  China  which  would  leave 
lerican  trade  in  the  cold. 

This  being  so,  only  the  question  of  the  cost  remains  to  be 
calculated,  and  how  such  a  policy  is  to  be  carried  out  if  adopted. 
It  is  upon  this  point  that  I  think  some  ol  the  American  journals 
misTinderstood  my  arguments,  whith  probably  wore  not  suffi- 
ciently clearly  stated. 

I  deny  that  this  policy  can  lead  to  war,  or  that  it  will  cost  the 

United  States  a  single  cent,  or  a  soUtary  soldier,  to  carry  it  out. 

The  first  thing  is  to  see  how  this  policy  is  to  be  undertaken, 

then  we  can  estimate  the  cost  of  it.     It  means  a  j)oUey  to  be 

irated  now,  whereas  the  alternative  policy  is  a  policy  of 

procrastination.    This  is  a  most  important  point,  when  it  is  re- 

mombered  that  there  are  only  two  Powers  ready  to  go  to  war  in 

jt'hina  to-day,  or  who  can  possioly  do  so  with  any  chance  of 

success.    As  time  goes  on,  this  will  be  altered.     At  the  present 

'moment  Great  Britain,  with  her  enormous  fleet  in  Far  Eastern 

[watenB,  and  the  100,«iOO  native  troops  she  win  bring  u\i  fconv  l\v- 

withio  n  shorter  time  than  any  other  PoweT  cwiXowA.  vcl  wxcc^. 
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combined  with  her  poeseasion  of  the  chief  coaling  stations,  is 
pre-eminently  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  China  question  by 
war,  if  she  so  desired.  Next  to  her,  comes  Japan,  with  a  fine 
fleet  in  close  proximity  to  the  scene  of  operations,  and  a  capacity 
to  land  200,000  troops  in  China  at  any  moment.  Apart  from 
these  two,  the  United  States,  by  her  position  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pacific,  and  the  object  lesson  she  has  just  given  the  world 
of  her  ability  to  mobilize  men  and  ships  rapidly  and  effectively, 
has  also  to  be  counted  with;  while,  as  any  trouble  in  China 
would  probably  mean  European  complications,  Germany  would 
have  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  factor  in  the  position- 
Above  all,  these  four  powers  represent  the  foreign  trade  interests 
of  Ch.na,  the  proportion  divided  up  amongsi  other  nations  being 
BO  inconsiderable  that  it  has  no  such  strong  claims. 

These  four  Powers,  therefore,  have  a  moral  right  to  protect 
their  own  interests,  and  the  ability  to  do  so.  If  they  agreed  to 
combine,  not  for  purely  selfish  motives,  but  to  guarantee  the  in- 
dependence of  China,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  fair  field  and  no 
favor  for  all  comers,  who  can  eupposc  that  any  other  Power  could 
reasonably  (or  even  unreasonably)  object.  The  whole  raison 
cTHre  of  such  an  understanding  would  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  too  powerful  to  attack,  and  that  it  could  maintain  the  peace 
while  preserving  the  open  door  to  all.  There  would  be  no  men- 
ace to  other  Powers  in  such  a  combination,  because  the  bond  of 
agreement  between  the  contracting  parties  would  be  the  preser- 
vation of  the  open  door  with  equal  opportunity  for  all.  To 
China  herself,  the  Powers  would  prove  friends  in  need.  By 
guaranteeing  her  integrity,  they  would  give  a  new  lease  of  life 
to  the  Chinese  Empire.  They  would  be  entitled  to  ask,  and 
powerful  enough  to  secure,  that  reforms  for  the  benefit  of  China 
and  the  improvement  of  foreign  trade  should  be  carried  out.       ^^H 

The  re-organization  of  China's  finances  and  her  army,  woiuip 
enable  her  to  stand  alone  in  the  near  future.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  to  Congress,  or  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  to  secure  the 
men  necessary  to  assist  China  to  effect  tnese  reforms.  As  long 
as  the  four  Qovernmenta  induced  China  to  undertake  the  reforms 
in  return  for  their  protection,  men  would  easily  be  secured  from 
all  of  these  countries,  and  also  from  other  nations,  who  would 
assist  the  Chineae  va  "VjuACiav^  ax^  tlaair  Empire  on  more  stable 
ioundations. 
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The  moral  and  political  support  of  China  by  the  four  Powers 
I  have  named  is  all  that  is  needed.  They  need  not  expend  a 
single  shilling,  or  move  a  single  man,  officially,  in  order  to  carry 
it  out.  All  that  is  required  is  that  China  shall  be  assisted,  and, 
in  return  for  such  assistance,  shall  employ  foreigners  of  all  coun- 
tries who  will  reorganize  her  army  and  her  finances,  on  as  sound 
lines  as  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  of  China  is  established. 

Observation  of  recent  events  teaches  us  that,  if  we  continue 
to  leave  China  to  herself  without  recuperative  power  from  with- 
in, or  firm  and  determined  assistance  from  without,  her  ulti- 
mate disintegration  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  reforms 
which  are  urgently  req\iired  in  China,  both  for  the  benefi  of 
that  Empire  and  its  people,  and  for  the  development  of  the  trade 
of  friendly  nations,  may  be  shortly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  foreign  Financial  Adviser  to  direct 
the  administration  and  collection  of  internal  revenue. 

2.  The  reform  of  currency,  so  as  to  tlford  a  more  stable  ex- 
change. 

3.  The  establishment  and  centralization  of  mints. 

4.  The  abolition  of  the  present  octroi  and  likin  charges  on 
Ifoods  which  have  already  paid  duty  at  the  ports.  In  return  for 
this,  China  should  be  allowed  to  increase  her  present  tariff. 
Trade  would  not  be  damaged  so  much  by  slightly  increased  taxa- 
tion, as  it  is  injured  and  hindered  by  the  delays  and  uncertainties 

the  present  fiscal  system. 

5.  The  re-arrangement  of  the  salt  monopoly,  and  general  ad- 
ministrative reform. 

6.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  proper  military 
and  police,  capable  of  affording  that  protection  to  wliich  the  for- 
eign merchant  is  entitled  for  himself  or  his  goods. 

7.  The  opening  up  of  the  country  and  its  resources,  by  giv- 
ing greater  facilities  to  native  or  foreign  capital  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  minerals  of  the  country,  and  improvements  in  the 

•     lines  of  communication,  including  postal  and  telegraphic  reforms. 
8.  The  right  of  residence  in  the  interior  to  be  conceded  to 
foreigners. 

L9.  The  promotion  of  all  reforms  and  the  introduction  of  all 
changes  which  are  likely  to  promote  the  cause  of  civilization  and 
th«  well-being  of  the  Cbineee  people. 
Sncb  «  co&lition  aa  that  of  tlxe  Iomt  gwaX  Vt^'EL¥>"^««^£t^^ 
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have  mentioned,  could  obtain  these  reforms  vrith  advantage  to 
themselves,  and  benefit  to  China,  and  indeed  the  tradiii 

In  a  very  few  years,  with  this  assistance  loyally  i 
China  woidd  have  an  army  capable  of  protecting  hereelf,  as  long 
aa  ahe  retained  the  foreign  officers.    The  idea  that  the  Chine 
are  not  good  eoldiers  is  a  great  mistake.    I  was  permitted  to  iQ>i 
spect  most  of  the  armies^  and  ail  of  the  forta  and  arsenals  of 
China,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  detailed  acconnte  in  my  report,  andj 
I  am  convinced  that,  properly  armed,  disciplined,  and  led,  the 
could  be  no  better  material  than  the  Chinese  soldier.    I  leave  it 
to  the  commercial  clashes  of  the  United  States  to  say  whetht 
it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  incur  such  slight  risks  for  sue! 
great  profit,  and  for  so  good  an  object. 

On  sound  business  lines  this  policy  appeals  tu  tlie  Amorii;in 
nation;  but,  in  addition  to  that,  are  wc  going  to  let  this  opjwr- 
tnnity  slip  of  drawing  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  nations  together 
for  the  cause  of  civilized  progress,  and  the  benefit  of  the  world 
at  large?  Great  nations  have  great  responsibilities,  to  which  they 
must  be  true,  and  when  those  responsibilities  and  self-interest  go 
hand  in  hand,  it  would  be  unwise  to  miss  the  opportunity. 

Events  are  moving  very  rapidly  in  the  Far  East.  A  decision 
must  be  arrived  at,  and  action  of  some  sort  taken  very  soon.  It 
is  the  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  lead,  and  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  will  not  refuse  to  follow,  but  that  both  nations 
will  combine  to  hoist  aloft  the  banner  of  civilization  and  indus- 
trial progress,  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  people,  as  well  as  for 
the  benefit  of  China,  and  of  the  world. 

Chahlks  Behgsfobd. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  SITUATION   IN    ENGLAND. 

BY  THE  RBV.  JOHN  WAT801I,  D.  D-  ("IAN  MACLABEN  "). 


It  is  a  historical  fact  that  any  crisis  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land affects,  not  only  English  history,  but  also  the  greater  history 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  persecution  of  the  Puritan  party 
in  the  seventeenth  century  laid  the  foundation  of  the  American 
nation;  and  Puritanisni  found  a  home  in  New  England,  whence 
the  Puritan  spirit  has  been  acting  upon  the  world.  Wesley's  exile 
from  the  EngUsh  Church  created  the  most  aggressive  and  enthusi- 
astic of  Protestant  denominations,  and  has  taught  new  methods  of 
religious  work  to  the  Christian  Church,  The  Church  of  England 
is  again  in  a  ferment,  and  what  may  come  out  of  this  commotion 
for  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity  no  man  can  tell.  But  it  may  be  in- 
teresting, especially  for  American  readers,  to  have  a  snccinct  and, 
•0  far  as  may  be  possible  for  any  writer,  an  impartial  statement 
of  the  present  religious  situation  in  England. 

I. 
It  is  necessary,  at  the  outset,  for  the  reader  to  remind  himself 
of  the  unique  position  which  the  Church  of  England  holds  in 
English  life  and  society.  To  her  belong  the  great  cathedrals, 
which  are  not  only  monuments  of  beautiful  art,  but  are  also  as- 
sociated with  great  passages  of  the  past,  since  within  these  cathe- 
drals the  classic  dead  of  England  lie,  and  great  events  of  English 
histoni*  have  taken  y)Iace.  The  senice  of  the  English  Church  has 
also  so  endeared  itself  to  all  Englishmen,  whether  they  be  An- 
glicans or  Puritans, that  many  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the 
national  Church  still  desire  the  sanction  of  her  rites  at  the  great 
momcnlE  of  life.  Dissenters  love  to  be  married  within  her  walls ; 
thi»ir  children  are  frequently  christened  by  her  ministfttt,  axA  %i- 
terwsrda  their  own  remains  are  comtnitlcd  to  ^\vft  <V.msA.  ^«?^  '^^ 
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wordfi  of  her  beautiful  death  office.  The  public  schools  of  England, 
where  the  sons  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are  educated,  and 
from  which  our  legislators  and  statesmen  and  writers  and  la«r\x'R 
largely  come,  are  under  the  control  of  the  Anglican  Church,  so 
that  the  lads,  at  the  most  impressionable  period  of  life,  are 
brought  up  in  her  spirit  and  are  taught  her  doctrines.  The  Queen 
must  be,  in  England,  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church,  just  aa, 
in  Scotland,  ehe  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk;  for  this 
is  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  established  churches-  The 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  opened  with  the  service  of  the  national 
Church,  and  throughout  the  land  all  kinds  of  institutions,  from 
poorhouses  to  jails,  are  equipped  with  Anglican  chaplains.  At 
every  tiirn,  one  comes  up  against  the  Church;  and,  in  a  thousand 
subtle  ways,  the  Church  haa  struck  her  roots  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  English  life. 

One  ought  also  freely  to  admit,  whether  he  happens  to  be  a 
member  of  a  liturgical  church  or  not,  that  no  form  of  divine  wor- 
ship is  so  perfectly  satisfying,  in  its  comprehensiveness  and  spirit- 
uality, in  ita  reverence  and  beauty,  as  the  offices  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  especially  the  services  for  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  with  the  litany.  Many  dissenters  yearly  pass  over  from 
their  own  communions  to  the  Church  of  England,  because  they 
are  tired  of  extempore  prayer  and  offended  by  its  want  of  rever- 
ence; and,  indeed,  it  may  also  be  laid  down  aa  a  principle  that, 
when  a  person  reaches  a  certain  height  of  culture,  he  will  no 
longer  be  content  to  be  at  the  mercy  of,  it  may  be,  a  partially  edu- 
cated person  in  the  conduct  of  divine  worship,  but  will  insist  that 
culture,  in  the  sense  of  imagination  and  delicacy  and  reverence  of 
thought,  should  render  her  highest  service  in  the  worship  of  God. 
The  dissenting  communions  of  England  do  not  contain  many  rep- 
resentatives of  the  cultured  classes,  and,  while  there  may  be  vari- 
ous reasons  for  this  fact,  undoubtedly  one  is  their  somewhat  rude 
and  miscellaneous  forms  of  worsliip,  compared  with  the  stately 
order  and  the  grave,  sweet  melody  of  the  prayer  book. 

Besides,  it  is  possible  that  too  little  weight  has  been  attached 
to  the  fact  that  the  Anglican  Church,  in  her  verj-  peculiarities,  re- 
flects the  character  of  the  English  mind.  While  a  Scot  is  logical 
if  he  is  anything,  and  is  willing  to  break  his  neck  ov  '      •: 

in  following  t\\e  ipafVv  oi  &'cta;^^\,  t^ti&QT\,  ^w  \  « 

rother  eenaible  and  T[>Tac\\ca\,  a.-u^  c»Ta\^.cTs  SJc^^.  <iT&w:-a«s.  T»aB\ 
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often  be  united  by  a  judicious  compromise.  When  a  critic  points 
out  that  the  Anglican  Church  is  hopelessly  inconsistent  in  her 
own  formularies — because  she  has  Calvinistic  articles  and  a  Cath- 
olic prayer  book,  because  her  clergyman  is  sometimes  called  a 
minister  and  sometimes  a  priest,  because  the  mass  is  denounced 
in  an  article  and  then  is  partially  sanctioned  in  her  communion 
office,  because  the  Roman  custom  of  confession  was  abandoned  and 
then  confession  in  certain  circumstances  is  invited — he  seems  to 
have  made  a  strong  case  against  the  Church  of  England.  But 
he  has  not  injured  that  Church  one  bit  in  the  mind  of  an  average 
Englishman.  He  is  aware,  if  he  knows  an}'thing  about  history, 
that  the  Church  really  was  a  compromise  between  extreme  parties, 
to  that  she  should  be  neither  Roman  nor  Puritan,  and.  whether  he 
knows  this  or  not,  he  is  quite  content  that  she  shall  represent 
different  views  and  express  the  feelings  of  different  schools  as  the 
church  of  the  English  people. 

One  influence  of  the  English  Church  is,  however,  not  whole- 
some, and  is  to  be  deprecated  as  much  by  churchmen  as  by  dis- 
senters, and  that  is  a  certain  ignoble  and  vulgar  social  attraction 
which  she  possesses  for  people  of  the  rich,  self-made  class.  So 
long  as  a  dissenter  is  poor,  or  so  long  as,  being  rich,  he  does  not 
desire  to  enter  society,  he  is  content  to  worship  as  his  fathers  did, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Congregational  or  Methodist  com- 
munion. When  he  becomes  rich,  and  especially  when  his  family 
grow  ambitious  of  social  favor,  he  feels  uneasy  in  his  dissenting 
environment,  and  regards  the  Church  of  England  with  increasing 
favor.  His  children  have  been  brought  up  at  public  schools  or 
girls'  boarding  schools,  where  they  have  attended  the  Anglican 
worship,  and  they  refuse  any  longer  to  go  with  their  parents 
to  chapel.  They  are  admitted  into  the  Church  of  England  by  con- 
firmation, and,  usually,  with  the  zeal  of  a  'vert  (if  a  person  leaves 
my  communion  he  is,  of  course,  a  pervert;  if  he  comes  to  my 
communion  he  is,  of  course,  a  convert :  in  this  case  we  are  simply 
saying  a  'vert),  they  become  extremely  High  Church,  and  are  by 
no  means  certain  regarding  the  salvation  of  their  own  parents. 
The  parents  themselves  may  remain  dissenters  to  the  day  of  their 
death,  or  at  last,  weary  of  dissension  at  home,  and  possibly 
touched  also  with  social  ambition,  they  may  go  with  their  cliildren 
to  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  no  wonder  that  cou%cU'uUc^>M,^vtir 
centers  are  indignant  with  this  re\igioM«  AixoViXjftrjj  w^^  "Ocv^V.  *0oa 
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Bpi  ritual  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  regard  with  suspicion 
and  disfavor  those  that  have  come  to  their  fold  not  for  conscience 
but  for  fashion's  sake.  This  unfortunate  influence  of  the 
Anglican  Church  is  sometimes  urged  as  a  reason  for  disestablish- 
ment, but  with  little  insight  or  i^rasp  of  thought,  since  the  Church 
disestablished  would  still  be  as  fashionable,  and  would  still  b<?  oDe 
of  the  roads  into  select  society  for  striving  and  un -spiritual  people. 

II. 

We  must  now  fix  in  our  minds  the  internal  geography,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  divided  into  three  pro- 
vincial parties,  each  with  its  own  distinct  color  and  history. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  High  Church  party,  which  rests  upon 
a  solid  historical  basis,  and  represents  the  views  of  those  who 
never  desired  to  separate  from  the  Catholic  Church,  but  only  were 
weary  of  the  abuses  of  the  Papacy.  This  party  would  have  been 
satisfied,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  had  moral  scandals  been 
removed  and  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  Rome  been  reduced. 
High  Churchmen  have  always  desired  to  keep  in  the  line  of  Cath- 
olic tradition,  from  the  days  of  Cyprian  downwards,  and  have  re- 
joiced in  the  offices  of  the  Catholic  Church,  being  unwilling  to 
lose  one  spiritual  prayer  of  the  past  that  has  expressed  the  soul  of 
Christ's  Church,  or  one  beautiful  ceremony  which  has  represented, 
as  in  a  picture,  the  mysteries  of  Clirist's  faith.  In  the  troubled  days 
when  the  questions  that  are  agitating  our  time  were  fought  out 
to  their  bitter  end,  this  party  was  represented  in  its  saintliness  by 
George  Herbert  and  Bishop  Andrewee,  and  in  its  public  policy  by 
one  in  whom  both  its  strength  and  weakness  were  strangely  com- 
bined, Archbishop  Laud;  while,  in  our  century,  it  has  risen  into 
life  and  strength  under  the  guidance  of  Newman,  Pusey,  KeW. 
Liddon  and  Gore.  This  party  stands  for  the  Catholic  idea  of  the 
Church,  the  principle  of  authority  in  religion,  the  beauty  of  pub- 
lic worship  and  the  Apostolical  succession  of  the  holy  ministry. 

Tlie  second  party  represents  the  tendency  at  the  Reformation 
which  was  called  Calvinistic.  and.  somewhat  later  in  England, 
Puritan.  Low  Churchmen  were  determined  to  go  to  the  furtho?;t 
length  in  rescuing,  as  they  believed,  Christianity  from  superslii'  "■ 
and  doctrinal  error:  they  preferred  to  have  presbyters  witliout 
bishops,  bcliev\ng  tVvat  \yvs\vo-^&  meaxii  \ti  iHc  end  tyranny  and  ec- 
eleaiastical  cormptioTi.    TYve^  eLcsvxtft.  \}wi  wck^V&v.  Vsto.  ^A.'«^. 
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fbip,  an'd  were  especially  keen  against  kneeling  at  the  sacrament, 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  turning  to  the  East,  the  wearing  of  priestly 
garments,  and  every  other  form  of  symbolism.  Their  real  and  char- 
acteristic idea  of  worship  was  and  is,  unto  this  day,  praise  sung  by 
all  the  people,  extemiwre  prayer  in  which  the  people  are  not  able  to 
join,  the  preaching  of  a  sermon,  and  the  administration  of  the 
two  sacraments  after  the  simplest  and  sometimes  baldest  form. 
Low  Churchmen  accept,  of  course,  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  they  reject  as  much  as  they  dare  of  what  is  Catholic, 
ftnd  introduce  extempore  prayer  where  they  can.  Low  Churchism 
was  represented  in  the  burning  period  by  Bishop  Hooper,  of 
Gloucester,  who  refused  to  wear  the  Episcopal  garments,  and  was 
in  the  end  condemned  as  a  heretic  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and 
burned  at  the  stake.  It  revived  in  later  days,  under  the  spirit  of 
Whitfield  and  Simeon,  and  is  to-day  most  accurately  represented 
by  the  venerable  Bishop  Ryle,  of  Liverpool. 

While  the  fire  was  burning  keenly,  and  Puritans  and  Anglicans 
were  at  one  another's  throats  in  former  times,  the  third  party 
could  hardly  put  itself  in  evidence.  Perhaps  the  Broad  Church 
party  can,  however,  be  traced  back  to  Lord  Falkland,  who 
gathered  around  him  so  thoughtful  a  circle  of  friends,  and  labored 
fo  hard  to  reconcile  Puritans  and  Cavaliers,  dying  at  last  on  the 
battlefield  with  the  words  "peace,  peace,"  on  his  lips.  Chilling- 
worth,  who  had  been  both  an  Anglican  and  a  Roman,  and  in  the 
end  went  deeper  than  either,  and  Henry  More,  the  religious  philos- 
opher, may  be  called  fathers  in  this  school  of  thought.  No 
province  certainly  has  reared  nobler  sons,  or  afforded  richer  har- 
rests  to  religion  in  our  day,  since  the  Broad  Church  has  given  ub 
Frederick  Denison  ilaurice,  Charles  Kingsley,  Robertson  of 
Brighton  and  Dean  Stanley.  The  Broad  Churchmen  occupy  a  de- 
tached position,  as  regards  both  Anglicans  and  Puritans,  sihce 
they  do  not  hold  the  high  doctrine  of  the  sncraments  and  of  the 
ministry,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  in  favor  of  an  ornate 
and  reverent  senice.  Everything  which  is  historical  and  every- 
thing which  is  aesthetic  appeals  to  their  culture,  but  they  arc  at 
the  same  time  cleansed  from  a  belief  in  ecclesiastical  authority 
and  doctrinal  obscurantism.  Their  cardinal  tenets  are  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  the  true  Humanity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
IztcjimAtion  ns  a  perpetual  force  in  human  life,  and  the  salvation 
of  the  race  through  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 
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From  the  revival  of  the  High  Church  party  in  the  middle  of 
this  century,  tlie  religious  life  of  the  Church  of  England  has  stead* 
ily  deepoDod,  eo  that,  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  she  has  grown 
leu  secular  and  worldly,  and  haa  g^ven  herself,  with  eingnlar 
devotion,  to  the  cause  of  missions  abroad,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  at  home.  Her  churches  have  been  rebuilt  and  restored 
to  a  former  beauty,  her  services  have  been  lifted  from  squalor  and 
coldness,  and  have  been  inspired  both  by  art  and  faith.  Her  clergy 
have  ceaaed  to  be  fox  hunters  and  diners  out,  and  are  now  ex- 
amples of  self-denial  and  heroic  sacrifice,  many  of  them  devoting 
all  their  means  to  the  service  of  Christ  and,  for  Christ'*!  sake,  de- 
nying themselves  the  comfort  of  family  ties.  With  these  benefi- 
cent results,  others  have  mingled  which  the  English  people  have 
regarded  with  growing  suspicion;  such  as  the  claim  of  the 
Anglican  ministry  to  be  priests  after  the  Homan  idea,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  into  something  approaching  the  Mass 
in  raediffival  theology,  the  reproduction  of  Roman  semces  that 
had  been  abandoned  by  universal  consent  at  the  Reformation,  the 
inculcation  of  the  duty  of  confession  and  the  creation  of  monastie 
orders. 

Certain  churches  have  had  for  years  a  worship  which  cannot  be 
distinguialied  from  the  Soman  rites,  and  there  has  been  a  growing 
indignation  in  the  popular  mind.  With  so  much  inflammable  ma- 
terial lying  loose,  it  was  easy  to  set  a  match,  and  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Kensit,  an  obscure  publisher,  interrupted  the  service  in  a 
ritualistic  church  in  London,  where  the  people  were  engatgedi^^| 
the  adoration  of  the  cross,  by  protesting  in  public  against  fllH 
rite,  as  a  superstition  of  Rome  and  an  illegality  in  the  Chardi 
of  England.  He  was  brought  before  a  magistrate  and  aocttsed  of 
brawling,  but  waa  eventually  dismissed  aa  not  guilty,  and  he  cer- 
tainly waa  not  punished.  His  act  was  the  lighted  match  which 
cf      '    "  "       n.  Olid  now  the  whole  country  within  and  with- 

ov.  the  Church  of  England  is  full  of  noise  and 

smoke.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  the  leader  of  the  liberal  pax^ 
for  reasons  which  are  rariously  estimated,  but  which  one  is  bomd 
to  beliere  arc  entirely  honest  and  conscientiooe,  haa  m:t  hitnialf 
lonrard  aa  tbe  cVisotiv^^w  ol  ^'rAu^axAasm-,  and,  both  i  -  '^^ 

of  Oommona  and  ouxadt,  \«  taa  vaas^R^  ^'^iSti  Tsaiix  \s«^  tal 
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[considerable  learning,  that  the  practices  of  Ihe  ritualistic  wing  of 
I  the  iligh  Church  party  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Church  as 
[laid  down  by  agreement  with  the  State.     He  has   pointed  out, 
with  unanswerable  arguments,  that  the  Church  of  England  has  a 
covenant  with  the  State,  and  is  not  at  liberty  to  break  that  cove- 
[nnnt  by  introducing  new  doctrines  or  forms  of  worship.    This  cru- 
ide  against  the  ritualistsi,  as  they  are  called,  has  been  much  as- 
ItMSted  by  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
LSKnt  and  a  man  of  well-known  piety,  who  from  the  purest  re- 
[ligious  motives  has  been  protesting  against  the  Romanizing  of  the 
[Church  of  England.    Mr.  Kensit  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  are 
I  members  of  the  Anglican  Church;  Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the 
I*rc8byterian  Church, and, while  in  Scotland  he  would  be  an  Estab- 
tlishcd  Churchman,  as  the  Presbjierian    Church  is  there  estab- 
lished^ he  ia  in  England  a  dissenter.    The  battle  is  being  fought, 
therefore,  between  the  High  Church  and  the  Low  Church  within 
;  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Low  Churchmen  have  been  re- 
[inforced  from  the  outside  by  a  considerable  section  of  Non-Con- 
formists. 

IV. 

The  Non-Conformista  are,  of  course,  an  important  factor  in 
English  religious  life,  and  they  have  not  been  unaffected  by  the 
Iligh  Church  revival.  During  the  last  fifty  years  their  whole  idea 
[of  Christian  worship  has  steadily  heightened;  so  that  a  chapel  is 
now  frequently  called  a  church,  and  ia  built  in  the  Gothic 
style,  in  many  cases,  of  architectui'e.  Great  attention  is 
given  to  music  and  the  accessories  of  worship,  and  in 
a  few  cases  form*  of  prayer  are  used.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  Non-Confonniat  divines,  Dr.  Dale,  of  Bir- 
mingham, taught  a  high  idea  of  the  Church  and  of  the  sacra- 
ments; and  generally  there  has  been  a  reaction  from  extreme 
simplicity  of  worship  and  individualism  in  Church  polity.  Quite 
lately  a  certain  tendency  to  rationalism  among  Non-Conformists 
ha«  been  checked,  and  there  has  been  an  evident  return  to  the 
verities  of  the  Catholic  faith.  What  is  perhaps  most  significant  of 
iall,  there  has  been  a  keen  desire  for  Church  unity,  so  that  now 
I  various  Non-Conformist  denominations  are  united  in  a  more  or 
lett  loose  federal  scheme,  called  Free  Church  Councils,  where  the 
nunifiten  and  laymen  of  the  Baptist.  Independent,  Methodist,  Mvi» 
in  Bomo  cases.  Presbyterian,  communions  \\o\d  co\m»e\  Vq^^VJqsx "vOk. 
VOL.  cLxriii. — so.  510.  36 
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|i  district,  and  take  common  action.  It  is  right,  however,  to  tty, 
id  it  is  also  very  import^int,  that  there  is  not  in  any  qnarter 
of  Non-Conformity  the  slightest  claim  to  priesthood,  or  the  faint- 
est anxiety  to  come  to  terms  with  Borne;  wliile  the  nation  is  haunt- 
od  by  an  uneasy  feeling  that  Rome  is  the  real  goal  of  the  et- 
treme  High  Church  party.  Possibly  a  majority  of  Non-Confonn- 
i&ts  are  in  favor  of  disestablis^hmcnt  upon  the  groands  of  religioaj 
equality,  and  also  of  the  supposed  social  arrogance  of  the  Anglican 
Church-  Many  Non-Conformists,  however,  ai»  Conservatives  in 
politics,  and  their  number  has  been  largely  increased  by  the  Homf 
Rule  split  in  the  Liberal  party;  and  this  section  of  Non-Confonn- 
iiy  is  not  at  all  enthusiastic  for  disest^blislunent,  and  is  not  in- 
clined to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  Established  Chnrch-  The 
Non-Conformists  are,  as  a  body.  Evangelical  and  Protestant,  and 
represent  in  the  fullest  manner  the   tradition   and    syBtfim  ol 

Puritanism. 

V. 

With  this  situation  before  us,  the  question  nov  arises,  What 
will  happen  ?  And  here  all  one  can  do  Is  to  point  oat  certain  dif- 
ferent possibilities.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  after  all  t&is 
agitation  and  after  all  the  threats  of  war  onto  death,  the  whole 
conflagration  may  bum  out,  as  such  conflagrations  hare  boni«i 
out  in  the  past;  and  the  Church  of  England  niaj  go  on  her  way, 
with  a  party  at  one  extreme  furiously  Protestant,  a  party  at  tbe 
other  almost  Roman,  and  a  party  in  the  middle,  stronger  tfaaa 
both,  compotsed  of  quiet,  reverent,  cultured  churchmen.  It  is 
ble  that  the  Bishops  may  put  their  heads  together  and  at  the 
time  may  put  their  feet  down,  and  if  they  dtose  to  act  vigorraaly, 
tlie  Bishops  could  be  felt  through  every  ooner  of  the  Chvfck 
But  to  the  present  time  they  have  been  veiy  cautioiis  and  tsmid, 
and  their  advice,  when  it  has  been  given  to  ittoalists,  has  vsatl^ 
been  flouted  and  set  at  naugfaL  As  a  dass.  Bishops  are  isdiaed 
to  tenporiae  and  to  make  peace,  if  it  be  possible,  bctwt>eB  all  pB^ 
ties,  bot  it  is  said,  with  some  jnstioe,  that  their  Infloaoee  of  leoof 
yean  has  been  against  the  Low  Cborcfa  and  in  faror  of  the  Hlgb 
VefT  fev  people  expeei  that  the  Bishops  will  do  aa3rthii^  voftli 
mentioning,  or  that  they  are  likely  to  solve  the  jmiileB  of  thi 
sititatiOD. 

Hany   are  aunona  \3ba9(.    Vv^oanesit.  ^an^A.  >ateH(a«^  aai 
sboold  pui  pxab  «ci\*j  ir\oAi  vbmJwbw^  ^^^mA&  ^ 
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tendency  could  be  easily  removed  from  their  livings,  and  thi*  Prot- 
estantism of  the  Church  of  England  secured  by  stringent  legifi- 
lation.  Against  this  effort  it  may  be  urged  that  Parliament,  a 
bf'dy  composed  of  men  of  every  creed  and  of  no  creed,  is  a  most 
unsuitable  body  to  discuss  theological  questions,  and  many  feel 
that  it  would  be  utterly  profane  that  discussions  regarding  the 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  should  take  place  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  High  Churchmen  are,  of 
ccurse,  aghast  at  the  idea,  and  consider  that  Parliament  has  no 
right  to  intrude  upon  the  spiritual  province  of  the  Church,  while 
many  Non-Conformists  agree  with  High  Churchmen  so  far  as  this, 
that  for  Parliament  to  regulate  the  worship  and  doctrine  of 
Christ's  church  would  be  an  act  of  gross  Erastianism.  There  are 
also  some  Non-Conformists,  but  one  hopes  that  they  are  few,  who 
would  object  to  any  Parliamentary  reformation  of  the  Church, 
because  they  would  prefer  that  the  condition  of  the  Church  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  in  order  that  disestablish- 
ment might  become  inevitable. 

It  is  open  to  prophesy  that  the  strain  of  the  present  situation 
may  soon  become  intolerable  to  the  parties  within  the  Church, 
and  that  there  may  be  a  disruption.  As  the  High  Church  party 
has  been  for  some  time  dominant,  winning  their  cases  in  the  law 
comrts,  and  carrying  everything  before  them  in  the  Church  courts, 
this  could  only  mean  the  secession  of  the  Low  Church  party.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  a  large  body  of  Low  Church  clergymen  seceded  be- 
cause they  would  not  remain  in  a  church  which  was,  as  they  be- 
lieved, teaching  the  worst  superstitions  of  the  Roman  creed,  their 
departure  and  their  sacrifice  would  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  na- 
tion, and  might  do  more  than  anything  else  to  advance  their  views 
and  win  their  cause.  Very  few  people,  however,  are  able  to  believe 
that,  in  any  circumstances,  the  Low  Church  would  take  this 
heroic  step,  because,  for  various  reasons,  it  has  become  a  weakly 
party,  with  comparatively  few  scholars  and  with  practically  no 
leaden,  and  because,  while  it  has  fumed  and  fretted  in  the  paat, 
as  a  party,  Low  Churchmen  have  ever  held  fast  to  the  idea  of  an 
eetabliehed  churdi,  and  have  never  shown  the  slightest  inclination 
on  any  ground  to  abandon  their  livings.  Many  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  find  it  easy  to  believe  that,  if  the  High  Church  party 
were  worsted  and  were  denied  the  privilege  of  C•lJ,^,\\c^\^R  T\H«fc,  %i 
J4irg9  number  o/  ite  members  \vould  maVe  tovj  ?>acTv5tf»^  *& 
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High  Church  piirty  hare  ever  pnt  their  principles  before  th« 
EsUblished  Cbarch  of  England,  »tid  as  no  one  has  ercr  been  &ble 
to  charge  the  Iligh  Church  wiLh  the  alighteet  inclination  to 
Erastianism,  or  to  cowardice. 

VL 

The  solution  of  tlie  situation  which  occurs  to  every  mind,  u 
one  which  is  certain  to  be  proposed  and  which  has  many  arguments 
in  its  favor,  is  the  diaestabliskment  of  the  Church  of  Englani 
This  action  would  be  approved  by  the  secular  school 
of  politicians,  who  regard  the  Christian  Church  with  suspicion  u 
an  enemy  of  the  people;  by  doctrinaires,  political  and  religious, 
who  insist  with  somewhat  wire-drawn  logic  that  Uie  endowment 
of  any  single  church  is  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  religious 
equality;  by  the  class  of  Non-Confonnists  who  believe  that  they 
are  sufiTering  a  social  wrong  by  the  precedence  of  the  Anglican 
Church;  by  the  extreme  wing  of  the  High  Church  party,  who 
would  be  much  relieved  to  see  the  Church  delivered  from  the 
royal  supremacy  and  the  interference  of  the  State;  and  by  the 
general  Iwdy  of  pronounced  Protestants,  who  feel  that  they  aw 
responsible  as  citizens  for  the  Established  Church  and  who,  is 
present  circumstances,  are  eager  to  wash  their  hands  of  thia  re- 
sponsibility without  delay. 

On  the  other  hand,  disestablishment  would  be  opposed  by  Con- 
eervative  politicians,  on  the  general  ground  of  resistance  to  all 
change;  by  that  school  of  religious  people  who  hold  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  endow  the  Church,  and  that  a  nation  which 
has  not  established  Christianity  cannot  be  called  Christian;  bj 
the  Low  Church  party,  who  are  unable  to  imagine  the  Church  un- 
established  and  free;  and  by  the  Broad  Churchmen,  because  they 
l>elieve,  with  some  reason,  that  no  sect  is  likely  to  be  as  tolerant 
and  comprehensive  as  an  established  church;  and  in  ordinarj'  cir- 
cumstances the  anti-disestablishment  party  would  be  swelled  by 
that  large  number  of  persons,  of  all  political  and  religious  creed*, 
who  have  no  theoretical  opinions  on  Established  Churches,  bat 
who  argue,  with  some  semblance  of  common  sense,  that  no  institu- 
tion should  be  punislied  which  has  sen'ed  its  end  with  fidelity,  and 
that  the  Church  of  England  has  never  been  more  efficient  than 
at  the  present  moment.  This  was  the  mind  of  the  nation  a  ,ve«r 
ago,  and  no  cause  was  \,\ife\i  s,c>\\o\«<a\esA  aa  <^\9ft%'v,v)JtJC\^Mssfewi. 

Even  allowing  tuY\  cteOiW  \o  Vft.«s'etQ\.<es,\.wi\.  ^^V^JCvaWvVTSb-wsv 
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doubtful  whether  all  her  opponents  together  could  diseetabliah  the 
CTiurch,  if  her  different  parties  united  in  her  defence.  If,  however. 
High  Churchmen  anxious  to  be  free,  and  Non-Conformists  deter- 
mined to  make  them  free,  and  Protestants  burning  to  strike  a  blow 
at  Rome,  should  unite  their  forces,  disestablishment  would  come 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  and  would  become  the  elec- 
tion cry  ol  tlie  Libt-ral  party.  What  was  impossible  yesterday 
might  then  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  long  alliance 
between  the  English  State  and  the  English  Church,  which  has  on 
the  whole  been  a  blessing  to  both,  be  finally  dissolved.  Should  this 
come  to  pass,  the  dissolution  of  this  union  will  lie  at  the  door  of 
the  eitreme  High  Church  pnrty. 

VII. 

Regarding  the  result  of  disestablishment  and  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  England,  when  she  is  free  and  independent,  there 
may  be  two  opinions.  It  is  reasonable  to  argue  that,  as  soon  aa 
the  Church  is  self-governing,  the  large  body  of  the  English  laity, 
who  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  ritualistic  extravagances  or 
clerical  pretensions,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and 
do  what  neither  Parliament  nor  the  Bishops  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complisL  They  will  then  revise  the  laws  of  the  Church,  and  pass 
such  regulations  that  every  clergjTnan  will  have  to  abandon  Ro- 
man practices  or  leave  the  Church.  This  has  been  the  line  taken 
by  the  Irish  laity,  and  they  have  secured  the  Protestant  character 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  beyond  attack,  and  are  able  to  deal  with 
mutinous  priests  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner.  It  is,  how- 
erer,  open  to  argue  that  the  High  Church  party,  being  the  moat 
determined  and  vigorous  school  in  the  Church  of  England,  will 
seize  the  position,  dictating  any  terms  they  choose  to  the  Low 
Church  party,  and  legalizing  all  the  practices  which  at  present 
are  in  dispute.  In  tliis  case  disestablishment  would  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  party,  and  be  a  very  doubtful  victory  for 
the  Protestants,  It  would  then  be  possible  for  the  Church  of 
England  to  come  to  terms  with  Rome,  and  some  morning  the  Eng- 
lish people  would  awake  to  find  a  Roman  priest  in  every  parish 
church,  and  the  work  of  the  Reformation  undone. 

So  serious  and  so  likely  is  this  prospect,  that  many  shrink 
from  any  measure  that  would  set  the  CWutcVv  ol  Y.w^wA  V«ft ' 
from  the  control  of  the  nation,  and  xAacc  l\\u  wio^ttvc>\v&  wt^t^- 
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tion,  eo  rich  in  poesessions  and  in  traditions,  at  the  dispodal  of] 
Home;  and  other*,  who  consider  that  there  is  no  solution  for  the 
iituation  except  diBestablishmcnt,  are  determined  that  if  the 
Church  of  England  goes  out  with  her  present  buildings,  and  with 
hiT  large  endowment«,  it  shall  be  upon  the  condition  that  in  no 
circumatancesi  must  they  be  ImndtHl  over  to  the  Koman  UhurcJx. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  crisis  may  be  resolved  after  another 
fashion,  and  the  Church  uiay  be  saved  by  what  may  be  called  the 
middle  party.  A  large  number  of  Englishmen  are  neither  High, 
Low  nor  Broad;  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  questions 
either  of  doctrine  or  ritual ;  they  prefer  a  sound,  sensible,  practical 
sermon  to  any  theological  discussion ;  they  like  a  well  conduetc^i 
musical  service;  they  respect  a  parson  who  does  his  duty  by  the 
sick  and  the  mourning  and  the  poor  and  the  children  during  the 
week,  and,  if  he  chooses  to  wear  vestments  on  Sunday,  they  cer 
tainly  do  not  think  any  more  of  his  judgment;  but,  since  it  pleasea 
him  (and  the  women)  and  does  them  no  injur}*,  they  offer  no  op- 
position. This  kind  of  man  does  not  enter  readily  into  contro- 
versy, and  refuses  to  attend  party  meetings,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  as  yet  he  has  expressed  himself  upon  the  present  situa- 
tion. He  is  beginning,  however,  to  watch  events,  and  to  get  hold 
of  the  issues  in  question,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  convinced  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  in  real  danger,  and  that  the  danger  comes 
from  the  foolishness  of  a  few  hot  headed  extremists,  he  will  make 
his  voice  heard,  and  also  his  power.  In  no  circumstances  will  this 
man,  the  average,  intelligent  Englishman,  return  to  the  Roman 
Church,  or  throw  away  the  national  and  religious  freedom  which 
was  won  by  his  fathers;  nor  does  he  propose  to  he  driven  out  of 
the  national  church,  which  is  his  home  and  his  heritage,  and  to 
take  refuge  in  a  Non-Conformist  chapel.  The  moment  that  he 
has  any  suspicion  that  the  confessional,  for  instance,  is  really  to 
be  re-established  in  the  Anglican  Church,  he  will  bestir  hiniRclf 
to  some  purpose,  and  will  be  inclined  to  make  very  short  work  with 
"Anglican  confessors.  It  is  this  man  who  creates  sound  opinion 
in  his  Church,  and  when  that  opinion  is  created  it  will  certainly 
be  against  the  Roman  party,  and  as  certainly  it  will  be  irreslstl- 
We.  Against  tW  detcnrvmc^L  coTCT\c^A^ms,  'sl  \\&%  kvud  of  man  and 
hlfl  oniet,  resolute  ortioti,  \,\ift  ftcd^\»E!Cvcs^  "KtTWKifflLat  msS^V? 
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cal  fervor  of  the  ritaalists  will  be  of  no  avail.  One  by  one,  in 
their  parishes,  they  will  be  ostracised  and  condemned,  and  an  at- 
mosphere will  be  created  in  which  they  cannot  live;  they  will 
either  have  to  return  to  their  senses  and  the  orderly  worship  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  or  eke  they  will  have  to  go,  and  enter  the 
church  which  they  regard  with  so  much  envy  as  the  undeniable 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  which  regards  them  as  weak 
imitators  and  willful  impostors.  The  policy  of  prosecution  a  ritu- 
alist welcomes — ^it  is  a  cheap  martyrdom ;  the  policy  of  refrigera- 
tion he  will  not  be  able  to  endure — ^he  will  be  frozen  out.  The 
salvation  of  the  Anglican  Church  lies  with  this  middle  party,  who 
are  stronger  than  all  the  Bishops  and  all  the  clergy,  and  who  really 
represent  the  best  mind  of  the  English  nation.  I  can  still  hear  a 
fine  old  clergyman  of  the  moderate  High  Church  school  saying  to 
me:  '1  am  not  a  Bitualist,  I  am  not  a  Low  Churchman,  neither  am 
I  a  Broad  Churchman;  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  a  Prayer-book  Christian/'  This  man,  clergyman  or  layman, 
could  never  become  a  Puritan,  neither  would  he  ever  become  a 
Roman;  he  will  ever  walk  in  the  way  along  which  the  main  current 
of  English  life  has  gone,  and  he  can  now  render  his  greatest  ser- 
vice to  the  nation  and  to  the  Church,  by  coming  forward  in  this 
present  crisis  and  recalling  the  Church  of  England  to  that  atti- 
tude of  religious  sanity  and  cultured  moderation  which,  in  days 
past,  have  been  her  distinction  and  attraction. 

John  Watson. 
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EvEB  fiince  the  time  when  the  bewildered  saccesaors  of  Coltun* 
Vu8  failed  to  find  the  transit  to  the  East,  by  which  they  meant  to 
pass  by  the  land  they  had  discovered  to  reach  the  far  countries  of 
the  Orient  they  originally  sought,  tlio  isthmus  which  connect* 
the  Northern  and  Southern  continents  of  the  Western   Hemi^l 
fcphere  and  separates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  baa^ 
been   tlie   subject   of   the   deepest   interest,   and   tlie   scene   of 
a   wonderful   amount   of  research,   considering   the   dilTicidtieflH 
of   topography   and    climate.     At   first,   all    were   reluctant   to 
Burrciider  the  old  idea,  which  had  hardened  itself  into  a  tradi- 
tion, with  imaginary  maps  and  charts,  that,  somewhere  in  the  la- 
goons and  tropical  forests,  was  a  passage-way  already  made  by  na- 
ture,  which  was  only  waiting  the  sails  of  the  bold  mai.  who  shoul" 
discover  or  rediscover  the  highway  of  nations  through  which  thi 
commerce  of  two  worlds  would  enrich  and  satisfy  both. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  there  was  no  passage  made 
by  nature;  and  Philip  the  'Jccond  felt  assured  that  the  Lord  did  not 
intend  the  connection  to  be  made  between  the  two  Oceans.    While 
we  have  since  learned  that  the  intentions  of  the  Deity  are  not  to 
be  lightly  assumed,  there  was  certainly  in  that  age  a  fair  cbani 
for  argument;  for  a  more  closely  connected  and  dotennined  unio: 
of  hills  and  peaks  eun  hardly  anywhere  be  found,  than  in  th 
range  which  runs  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Istlimus,  an^ 
its  immediate  connections.     Pro^idence  certainly  did  not  intem 
that  any  worbl,  any  less  rich  than  our  own,  should  undertake  th 
work  of  lifting  great  ships  across  the  divide  which  separates  Ih 
Oceans. 

All  tlie  pro\)iv\A«  pftsa«ige-^'ft.^%\wj<i\*c«xi  %&  !%«  «xamiiied^  that 
the  world  has  »eU\o<i  dovrn  Ai\iou  "OrcVvc^v^S.  'Ca^V  v^m^i  V«^  x««&ji!%  «». 
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be  the  scene  of  the  great  commerce  which  is  hoped  for  in  the  future. 
One  is  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  is  the  least  in  actual  dis- 
tance from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  other  takes  its 
course  through  the  Peninsula  which  connects  the  Isthmus  with 
the  main  continent  to  the  north,  as  it  goes  widening  from  Costa 
Rica  to  Mexico.  One  route  is  46  miles,  and  the  other  between 
170  and  180.  Wliile  there  is  that  great  difference  in  distance  to 
be  traversed,  the  dilfcrence  in  the  canals  to  be  excavated  is  by  no 
means  so  great.  The  Panama  Canal  is  all  excavation  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  except  llj  miles  of  artificial  lake,  and  is  46 
miles  in  length.  The  Nicaragua  route  makes  use  of  Lake  Nica- 
ragua, an  inland  sea  which  was  one  day  connected  with  the  Pacific 
and  was  a  part  of  its  vast  expanse.  The  landlocked  sharks  of 
the  lake  are  living  tcjitimonials  nf  the  fact.  Besides  the  lake,  a 
long  stretch  of  river  can  be  so  utilized  that,  wliile  the  distance  on 
the  Nicaragua  route  is  what  has  been  stated,  the  canal  making 
will  be  somewhere  between  27  and  35  miles,  according  to  the  plan 
which  shall  finally  be  adopted.  In  addition  to  the  canal  making, 
the  rivers  used  will  have  to  be  dredged  and  lowered  and  »ome 
parts  of  them  turned  aside.  Tlie  Lake  will  also  need  dredging 
in  various  places.  No  definite  plans  have  yet  been  decided  upon 
by  the  last  Board  which  was  sent  to  investigate  the  problem, 
though  they  have  indicated,  with  careful  reserve,  changes,  which 
are  very  serious  modifications  of  the  work  proposed  by  the  Engi- 
neer of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company,  ilr.  Menocal.  The  Report 
of  the  Canal  Board  under  charge  of  General  Wm.  Ludlow  had 
already  criticised  that  plan,  and  made  many  suggestions  which 
catued  reflection  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  been  earnest 
partisans. 

Perhaps  a  brief  description  of  the  plan  of  the  Maritime  Canal 
Company,  and  a  statement  of  the  points  of  criticism,  would  enable 
ns  more  easily  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  state  of  the  enterprise 
and  the  conditions  of  the  various  plans,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
indicated. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  main  ave- 
nue of  transportation  is  Lake  Nicaragua,  at  110  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Of  course,  the  water  lino  of  the  Lake  varies,  no- 
lidilv  knows  quite  how  much,  but  between  limit*  of  12  or  14  feet 
ln-twccn  113  feet  and  OS  feet,  Tliis  variation,  l\owev«,v,^wA'fiRfc'' 
carer  each  year  hni  a  number  of  yeara,  aT\<\  w  \\\ft  ^T^i^xoa  -^xcva.- 
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tioD.  The  level  of  110  feet  named  in  the  Menocal  plas,  or  112 
in  the  Ludlow  gnggestion,  must  be  maintained  all  the  ti:  ' 
wliile  the  lop  of  the  Lake  may  he  lowered  from  time  to  t 
bottom  cannot  be,  and  the  difference  between  the  top  and  tb* 
bottom  is  where  the  vessel  runs.  This  level  of  the  I>ake.  at  110 
or  112  feet,  is  the  height  to  which  ships  must  be  lifted  to  cross  the 
altitude  between  the  two  Oceana.  To  this  height  the  ships  must 
be  lifted  on  both  sides  bv  locks,  and  lowered  on  both  sides  by  the 
BO  me  means.  The  110  feet  level  exists,  naturally,  only  on  the  Lake 
itself  when  it  is  high,  and  in  the  upper  San  Juan,  its  outflow. 
This  would  be  only  56  miles  of  the  170,  to  which  should  be  added 
a  part  of  the  San  Juan  Rivet  on  the  eastern  side.  To  increase 
this  distance,  whatever  it  might  be,  so  as  to  make  the  level  extend 
for  more  than  140  miles,  Mr.  Menocal  conceived  a  plan  which  waa 
einguhirly  bold  and  attractive.  On  the  Pacific  side,  he  planned  to 
have  the  first  nine  miles  from  the  lake  end  in  a  basin  of  five  miles 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  a  mile  in  width,  created  by  a  tall  dam 
called  the  La  Flor  Dam.  This  would  add  14^  miles  to  the  navi- 
gation on  the  110  feet  level.  On  the  Atlantic  side,  he  proposed  a 
dam  at  Ochoa  on  the  San  Juan  sixty-four  miles  from  its  source, 
which  is  the  I^ake,  which  would  have  extended  the  navigation  on 
the  Lake  level  sixty-four  miles  more.  The  dam  waa  to  be,  or, 
rather, would  have  to  be,  110  feet  high,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
depth  necessary  to  reach  rock  bottom,  though  Menocal  contem- 
plated surface  dam.  At  Ochoa,  the  route  was  to  branch  off  into 
the  Valley  of  the  San  Francisco,  where,  by  a  dam  at  the  end  and 
by  embankments  on  the  sides,  another  basin  was  to  be  created, 
carrying  the  Lake  level  seven  miles  farther.  Adding  all  these  ex- 
tensions to  the  5fi  miles  by  which  you  cross  the  I^ke,  you  will  find 
that,  from  La  Flor  Dam  to  the  end  of  the  San  Francisco  basin, 
there  was  to  be  a  stretch  of  142  miles  on  the  same  level,  the  level 
of  the  Ijake,  not  a  natural  varying  level,  but  a  permanent  one  to  be 
created.  This  142  miles  being  taken  out,  there  were  left  26  or 
27  miles  of  canal  to  be  made.  Of  the  27  miles,  11|  were  to  be  on 
the  Pacific  side  and  the  rest  on  the  side  of  Greytown.  These 
figures  are  not  exact,  but  are  sufficiently  so  for  our  present  par- 
pose.  On  this  plan,  a  ship  from  the  Pacific,  at  about  half  a  mile 
from  Brito,  was  to  bo  lilted  by  one  lock  21  or  29  feet,  ao  " 
to  the  etagc  of  t\ie  Udc.  tjio\T\?,  c^-r  S.\v«.  -QSiNj  \ft\tl  two  nii  i  , 
ihjp  would  l>e  lifted  \>5  two  \ocVa  ^Nsac^l  ^«5<i  \<i  ftJ^vivR  ^swia.  ^Siaiet 
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45j  feet  by  each,  and  about  90  feet  by  both,  to  the  Tola  baain,  to 
begin  its  voyage  of  142  miles  to  the  Lake,  through  the  Lake  and 
on  the  San  Juan  River,  down  by  the  Ochoa  Dam  to  and  through 
the  San  Francisco  Basin;  then  three  milea  through  the  Eastern 
Divide,  a  rock  cutting  140  feet  in  depth,  to  the  Deseado  basin;  at 
the  end  of  which  the  ship  was  to  be  lowered  45  feet  by  a  lock, 
travel  three  miles  further,  and  then,  being  lowered  30  feet,  go  on 
anotlier  mile,  drop  31  feet  and  then,  after  9  miles  of  canal,  reach 
ihe  Harbor  of  Gre}'town,  which  was  to  be  made  available  by  what- 
ever expenditure  might  be  necessary.  It  will  be  seen,  even  from 
this  inadequate  description,  that  it  was  not  an  exaggeration  to  call 
this  plan  both  bold  and  attractive. 

It  was  attractive,  because  it  gave  a  long  reach  of  142  miles, 
and  in  many  ways  seeme<l  to  lessen  the  amount  of  canal  making 
and  the  amount  of  dredging  in  the  river  San  Juan.  It  was  bold, 
because  the  dams  and  retaining  embankments  were,  perhaps,  with- 
out precedent  in  magnitude  of  work  and  in  risk  of  disaster. 
The  dam  at  La  Flor  on  the  Pacific  side  and  the  dam  and  em- 
bankments at  Ochoa,  together  with  the  embankments  of  the  San 
Francisco  Basin,  were  well  calculated,  to  use  tlie  language  of  Ad- 
miral Walker,  "to  keep  its  superintendent  awake  nights."  Especi- 
ally would  this  be  so  on  Mr.  MenocaFs  plan,  which  did  not  propose 
to  go  doxvn  to  rock  formation,  but  to  have  "a  dam  of  loose  rock,** 
which.  Admiral  Walker  says,  *Vould  have  to  be  enormous  in  size; 
it  would  be  like  moving  a  hill  into  the  river."  Of  course,  as  was 
afterwards  discovered,  by  going  80  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  a  dam  could  be  built  190  feet  in  full  height  at  a  cost  as  yet 
nnestimated.  As  for  the  San  Francisco  embankment  line.  Gen- 
eral Hains  regards  it  "as  the  most  dangerous  matter  in  connection 
with  the  whole  project."  General  Abbott,  who,  however,  repre- 
sents a  rival  project,  says  that  "enormous  embankments  are  re- 
quired in  the  Ran  Francisco  Basins.  They  are  sixty-seven  in 
number  and  t>ix  miles  in  length,  and  some  of  them  will  rise  from 
60  to  85  foot  above  soft  mud,  wlueh  must  be  excavated  to  a  depth 
of  30  feet  to  reach  a  clay  foundation."  Prof.  Haupt,  a  member 
of  the  Walker  Board,  the  most  recent  of  all,  says  that  there  are 
some  eight  miles  instead  of  six  of  artificial  work  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  line  of  the  San  Francisco  Basin. 

The  Canal  Board,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Qcnecal  VTvUia^tsv 
LndJow,  expressed  grave  doubts,  similai  lo  t\voee  «x^T««6fti2i.V^  "Oqr 
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Walker  Board,  as  to  the  risk  and  {rosgible  trouble  that  would  arin 
under  the  Mcnocal  plan. 

After  the  Canal  Board,  which  had  neither  the  time  nor  the 
money  to  make  an  examination  each  as  was  needed,  but  vhich 
certainly  brought  back  most  valuable  results  showing  great  labor 
and  skill,  had  made  its  report,  a  new  board  was  appointed,  coD- 
sisting  of  Admiral  Walker,  General  Peter  C.  Hains  and  ProLj 
Lewis  M.  Haupt. 

This  board  has  devoted  and  is  still  devoting  much  time  to  the 
investigation  of  the  various  engineering  phases  of   the  work. 
While  their  investigations  will  in  time  be  more  thorough  and  full 
than  those  of  their  predecessors,  they  were  yet  entirely  incom- 
plete at  the  last  session  of  Congress.    Hence,  at  that  time,  they 
were  not  able  to  give  opinions,  except  with  that  reserve  which  men 
of  tlieir  eminence  would  feel  necessary  with  so  many  matters  still 
undetermined.     Perhaps  it  would  not  be  improper  to  say,  with 
suitable  reservations,  that  General  Uains  expressed  the  general  im-| 
preesion  of  the  Board  when  he  said  he  "would  prefer  to  constru 
a  lock  and  dam  at  Machuca  Rapids,"  about  twenty  miles  abo 
Ochoa,  "and  lock  down  25  or  30  feet  so  as  to  reduce  the  height 
those,"  the  San  Francisco,  "embankments."    This  would  redu 
the  average  height  of  the  San  Francisco  basin  embankments 
about  60  per  cent.,  and  of  the  Ochoa  dam  about  30  per  cent., 
"something  like  that."    There  is  one  disadvantage  about  thi 
plan  which  General  Hains  states,  which  is,  that  the  level  at  whic 
you  leave  the  San  Juan  is  the  level  you  must  maintain  across  wha 
is  called  the  Eastern  Divide,  and  you  must  go  just  so  much  deepefl 
in  your  excavation,  which  would  add  25  or  30  feet  to  the  140  al 
ready  planned  for,  making  it  165  to  170  feet  deep  instead  of  14 
This  would  be  an  extra  expense,  but  not  at  all  comparable  to  ris 
avoided.    The  Tola  Dam  and  Basin  are  also  the  snbjects  of  d( 
structive  criticism  on  the  part  of  both  the  later  boards.     General 
Hains  would  do  away  with  both  and  confine  the  work  to  a  simpl 
canal  which,  he  thinks,  presents  no  difficulties.    Prof.  Han; 
seems  rather  to  be  in  favor  of  lowering  the  Dam,  which  wool 
eliminate  the  Basin. 

It  should  be  added  that  various  otlier  routes,  ofter  leavin 
Ochoa,  are  to  ha  considered  in  the  light  of  these  facts  and  «uc 
furtlier  investigalioTva  aa  ttitt^  \>e  Iwrnfti  wt«»sKri.  It  n\ay  be  tlw 
iz)8te«d  of  leaving  l\\e  fewi  3m»xv*.\.  OcVo^^w.  c«^^Ji^«:V*^ s^'^-ks^ 
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bour  Grande,  10  or  12  miles  lower,  tlms  saving  all  the  San  Fran- 
cisco embankment.  One  other  dilliculty  has  got  to  be  met,  and 
undoubtedly  will  be,  by  the  invegtigations  of  the  present  Board. 
The  level  of  Lake  Nicaragua  must  be  maintained  at  110  or  112 
feet,  or  at  some  level  at  all  seasons  within  very  narrow  limits. 
That  level  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  work.  Between  that  level 
and  the  bottom  of  the  canal  must  be  space  enough  for  the  ship 
to  move  at  reasonable  speed.  The  lower  the  top,  tae  lower  must 
be  the  bottom.  If  the  bottom  must  be  lowered  there  must  b« 
more  excavation  and  more  cost.  Flood  waters  must  be  dis- 
charged, evaporation  at  the  rate  of  16,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
ia  the  dry  season  must  be  provided  for.  This  is  more  than  the 
whole  discharge  of  the  San  Juan.  The  solution  of  this  problem 
will  help  to  fix  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  tliat  will  help  very  ma- 
terially to  fix  the  price. 

The  cost  of  building  the  canal  has  been  variously  estimated, 
Mr.  Menocal  made  a  detailed  estimate  of  $65,000,000.  The 
Canal  Board  of  18!}G  thought  it  would  cost  $133,000,000,  but,  in 
the  testimony  of  the  members  before  the  committee  of  the  House, 
it  is  evident  that  they  regard  $150,000,000  as  the  really  safe  limit 
which  the  constructor  should  have  in  view.  The  Report  of  the 
Canal  Board  announcing  the  estimate  of  $133,000,000  was  sub- 
jected to  some  criticism  by  the  Maritime  Canal  Company,  the 
party  then  in  interest,  which  was  advocating  a  bill  which  con- 
tained the  project  of  Menocal  with  a  loan  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  How  thoroughly  that  criticism  was  met 
can  be  seen  in  the  testimony  before  the  House  committee,  where 
the  Canal  Board,  and  especially  its  chairman,  then  Colonel  and 
jiovr  General  Ludlow,  showed  a  complete  mastery  of  the  subject, 
so  far  as  the  short  time  and  the  small  amount  of  money  at  their 
disposal  would  permit.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  increased  estimate  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  Canal  Board  felt  that  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demanded  a 
more  commodious  canal  than  the  company  contemplated. 

Congress  then  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  new  Board 
already  mentioned,  of  which  Admiral  Walker  was  the  head.  This 
Board  has  not  yet  reported,  except  in  the  informal  way  of  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  committee.  Not  having  digested  the  re- 
sults of  their  surveys  and  oxaminntions — indeed,  not  K^vvw^inaAft 
wme  o!  them  at  all — they  were  naturaU^  tcVucImA.  \.«i  TM^tft  %\*X»r 
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menU  of  cost  So  uniirepared  were  they  that  the  statemc 
the  members  differed  by  the  large  discrepancy  of  $50,000»C 
As  Admiral  Walker  put  it:  *^V"e  have  made  no  figures.  It  is 
use  to  figure  until  we  have  all  our  Jala."  **Spe«king  as  anyl 
on  the  street  mipht  speak,"  he  puts  it  at  $125,000,000,  "and  wot 
not  be  surprised  if  it  came  considerably  below  that.'^  Prof.  Haul 
thinks  the  canal  could  be  constructed  for  $90,000,000.  wl 
General  Hains,  an  army  engineer,  says:  "I  woxild  not  like  to 
a  guess  now  and  guarantee  that  1  would  be  within  25  or  30 
lions,"  but  with  that  margin  "of  a  possible  redaction  of  $2.'i.00C 
000  or  $30,000,000,"  he  eUites  the  maximum  sum  at  $14O,O0C 
000.  Of  course,  such  estimates  are  not  to  be  dcjwnded  upoi 
When,  in  fact,  you  consider  that  the  Suez  Canal  was  estimated 
$40,000,000,  and  constructed  but  with  reduced  dimensions  of 
instead  of  lS5-feet  bottom  width  for  $110,000,000;  that  the  ifai 
Chester  Canal,  executed,  not  in  the  tropics  but  in  England, 
estimated  at  $50,000,000  for  all  expenses  of  all  kinds,  and  cc 
more  than  $75,000,000,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  element  of 
certainty  as  to  cost  will  be  quite  likely  to  be  great.  There 
BO  strong  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  people  to  build  thi 
canal,  that  there  is  much  intolerance  of  obstacles  whether  they  be 
real  or  imaginarj*.  Engineers  are  liable  to  be  influenced  uncon- 
bciously  by  this  feeling.  It  was  only  when  they  were  attacke 
that  one  Board  regretted  that  they  had  not  said  150  millioi 
where  they  had  said  134;  members  of  another  Board  gave  larg 
sums,  but  added  the  possibilities  of  large  reductions.  The  inflt 
ence  of  the  wishes  of  ourselves  and  others  never  will  cease  to 
Icct  estimates  of  costs,  but  it  never  affects  actual  expense.  Whi 
the  testimony  given  by  the  members  of  the  Walker  Board  wa 
in  a  certain  sense,  premature,  and  no  one  appreciated  that  moi 
than  the  members  themselves,  it  was  certainly  very  useful,  for 
showed  that  the  Canal  Boai'd  had  made  the  very  objections  whic 
the  maturcr  subsequent  examination  sustained.  It  seems  aj 
parent  also  from  the  testimony  that  the  new  Board  have  in  coi 
templation  the  consideration  of  other  routes  and  devices  in  variot 
parts  of  the  proposed  canal  which,  together  with  the  doterrai 
tion  of  tbe  facts  connected  with  the  summit  level,  will  give 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  project  as  will  enabi 
U£  to  determine  lYve  <\\\c%Uotv  ol  WM\w^,ft.xM\  that  other  im| 
qneation,  when,hoN^  mi^\)'j  i«\\o\D.\\.^v^V«iVsiM, 
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Much  has  been  eaid  about  the  feasibility  of  the  canal,  and  it 
would  b€  well  to  understand  what  that  terms  means.  When  the 
canal  has  been  pronounced  "feasible,"  it  simply  means  that  with 
time  and  money  it  can  be  built.  Wliether  it  should  be  built, 
when  and  how  and  by  whom,  are  questions  which  depend  upon 
other  considerations  as  well  as  upon  cost;  though  that  is  an  im- 
portant element.  The  Clayton  Bulwer  Treaty,  it  is  claimed, 
givee  to  England  at  least  the  right  to  demand  the  same  privileges 
we  have.  If  so,  we  cannot  use  the  canal,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hep- 
bum,  to  subsidise  indirectly  our  merchant  marine  by  giving  them 
lower  tolls  or  making  the  canal  free  to  them  alone.  In  time  of 
war,  a  blown  up  dam  or  embankment  might  shut  up  a  war  vessel. 
In  time  of  peace,  however,  there  would  be  but  small  chance  of 
damage. 

As  to  the  possible  tonnage  which  would  pass  through,  the 
subject  has  not  been  studied  by  any  persons  who  were  at  once 
competent  and  unprejudiced.  The  estimates  or  rather  prognos- 
tications run  from  300,000  tons  to  5,300,000  tons,  certainly  a  great 
discrepancy.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  after  the  question  of 
cost  is  determined,  or  perhaps  while  it  is  being  determined,  a  com- 
mission of  competent  persons  unprejudiced  should  be  invited  to 
study  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  we  shall  be  then  equipped  with 
the  necessary  facts  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  commercial  suc- 
cess of  the  xindertaking.  In  this  connection  we  must  reckon 
with  the  Panama  Canal,  which  seems  to  te  two-thirds  ex- 
cavated, and,  taking  into  account  the  whole  "installation"  or  plant 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  to  be  one-half  finished.  Vast  sums  of 
money  have  been  spent  there,  and  still  more  wasted  or  worse.  It  is 
estimated  that  $100,000,000  additional  will  now  push  it  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Whether  this  is  a  sound  estimate  or  not  we  do  not 
know,  for,  unlike  the  Nicaragua  Route,  there  have  been  no  other 
investigations  made  than  those  made  by  the  company  through  its 
employees.  This  matter  will  now  be  investigated  by  our  people, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  make  all  proper  inquiries,  because  by  the 
Treaty  of  1846  i^nth  Grenada  we  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  this 
canal. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  originally  intended  to  bo  a  sea-level 
canal  running  on  that  one  level  without  locks  from  Ocean  to 
OOMXL  It  is  not  needful  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  to  TeU.<A 
the  history  ot  Hb  failure  and  ol  tKe  disgrace  wwi  ccaxv^s^  twM 
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vith  it.  Ail  a  sea-level  canal  it  was  a  failure,  and  no  one  nov 
proposes  to  take  up  the  enterprige  in  that  form.  To  some,  per- 
haps to  many,  ^Vnicricans,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  know  that,  while 
the  enterprise  as  a  sea-level  route  ha»  been  given  up,  as  a  canal  it 
has  survived  and  is  now  in  progress.  \Micther  it  will  be  built  or 
not  no  one  can  definitely  say,  but  the  experience  of  mankind  is 
that  where  so  much  money  ha«  been  spent  more  money  has  ahnoet 
always  gone,  and  such  works  are  quite  likely  to  get  finished.  Wc 
we  able  to  free  ourselves  from  ancient  obligations  and  treati< 
and  make  at  Nicaragua  such  a  canal  as  our  people  really  want,  a 
canal  which  would  be  part  of  us  like  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  other 
nations  wouhl  have  to  finish  the  Panama,  However  that  may  be, 
it  has  seemed  worth  while,  to  enable  us  to  give  due  consideration 
to  tlie  whole  question,  to  state  what  the  canal  on  the  Isthmus  is 
to  be,  if  the  great  enterprise  is  ever  carried  out.  Per- 
haps that  can  be  best  done  by  taking  a  ship  over  the  route,  as  we 
have  over  tliat  in  which  we  have  been  specially  interesting  our- 
selves. We  have  to  build  our  harbors,  one  at  Brito  on  the  Pacific 
and  the  other  at  Gre3''town  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  other 
canal  has  two  harbors  made  by  nature:  Panama  on  the  Pacific 
and  Colon  on  the  Atlantic.  These  harbors  are  already  connected 
by  a  railroad  built  long  ago,  while  on  tlie  other  route  a  double 
track  railroad  will  have  to  be  built  at  once  from  the  Lake  to  both 
oceans  before  any  work  can  be  done.  Transportation  would 
otherwise  be  impossible  in  those  almost  uninhabited  regions. 
From  the  harbor  of  Panama  the  ship  is  to  go  seven  and  a  half 
miles  on  the  sea  level  to  Miraflores,  where  she  will  be  lifted  by 
one  lock  23  feet,  more  or  less,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  tide, 
which  has  a  range  of  20  feet  at  this  end;  then  she  will  go  a  mile 
and  tlirce-quartcrs  to  Pedro  Miguel  where  two  locks  are  to  lift 
the  ship  55^  feet  to  a  new  level  80  and  90  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  ship  then  moves  one  and  three-quarter  miles  to  Paradi 
where  two  locks  arc  to  lift  her  55  feet  more  to  the  highest  lev« 
which  is  about  130  feet  above  the  level  of  both  oceans.  Thence, 
over  this  high  level  she  proceeds  six  and  a  quarter  miles  to  Obispo^ 
where  she  begins  to  descend  towards  the  Atlantic.  At  Obispo 
three  locks  lower  her  65^  feet,  at  which  point  she  will  reach  the 
artificial  lake  to  be  made  by  damming  the  Chagres  River  an  arti- 
ficial lake  whicVi  congtc*  svt\  w^a.  ol  ^1  sojiare  miles.  Through 
tlm  lake  the  Blvip  "w\\\  ^ov\nie^  V\\\T^«e^\xv^«i&^.Q'S»>a^K^a,VKi5liK^ 
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locks  vrill  lower  her  65^  feet  to  the  canal,  which  thereafter  will 
be  again  at  sea-level,  and  fifteen  more  miles  at  the  sea-level  will 
bring  tlie  ship  to  Colon  and  lo  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  One  more 
detail  needs  to  be  mentioned,  for  we  shall  want  to  know  how  the 
high  level  is  maintained  which  constitutes  six  and  a  quarter  miles 
of  the  journey.  At  Alhajuala,  ten  miles  northeast  of  Obispo 
north  of  the  canal  line,  the  upper  Chagres  is  to  he  dammed  and 
a  lake  formed  which  will  store  130  millions  of  cubic  yards  of 
water.  A  canal  ten  miles  long,  beginning  190^  feet  above  the  sea, 
will  conduct  the  water  to  the  high  level  which  begins  at  Obispo 
and  ends  at  Miraflores*  It  will  be  over  a  rough  country,  but  is 
claimed  to  be  "feasible."  There  are  other  plans  which  lower  the 
high  level  in  different  degrees,  but  they  cost  more  money  or  more 
time.  The  level  below  the  one  described  is,  however,  the  one 
contemplated  by  the  company  at  present.  That  means  fewer 
locks. 

In  both  these  great  enterprises,  time  of  completion  is  a  most 
important  element;  for  interest  runs  all  night  and,  on  such  vast 
sums,  breeds  other  vast  sums  of  which  people  take  little  heed. 
But  while  we  lose  sight  of  time  it  never  loses  sight  of  us,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  an  interest  account- 

•  Two  or  three  other  facts  seem  necessary  to  complete  what  is, 
of  course,  only  an  outline  of  the  situation  on  which  our  people 
are  to  pass. 

The  Panama  people  say  they  are  at  work  now  asking  help 
from  no  one,  employing  3,000  men  and  able  to  continue;  whether 
Ihey  are  or  not  will  be  determined,  for  we  have  taken  steps  to  find 
out. 

Tlie  Grace  syndicate,  representing  many  large  capitalista,  de- 
clare that  they  will  in  October  have  the  right  to  build  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal,  and  by  their  counsel,  Mr.  McClure,  who  says  he  is 
t]n\y  authorized,  declare  they  are  ready  without  any  government 

I  aid  to  build  and  complete  the  project,  treating  the  Government 
just  as  it  desires  to  be  treated. 
II  It  should  be  found  that  two  canals  are  ready  to  be  built  by 
private  capital,  or  even  one,  the  neutrality  of  one  being  guaranteed 
by  the  Hnited  States  by  the  treaty  of  1846,  and  both  i^erhape  by 
the  Clayton  Bulwer  Treaty,  then  we  shall  have  to  consider  what 
we  want  further.    If  we  want  a  cjinal  built  by  the  Utv\l<^A  9AaJye% 
Oovemment  under  iU  own  control,  w'il\\  poNttt  \a)  ^  «^\s«ctvcciMA- 
roL.  cLxvni. — so.  510.  86 
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ting  rates  in  favor  of  ita  own  citizens^  with  due  fortifications  for 
time  of  war,  then  we  must  consider  our  foreign  relations.  It 
seems  admitted  by  the  friends  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  that  theae 
relations  do  not,  as  they  stand  now,  admit  such  action  ob 
cur  part  Hitherto,  the  treaty  in  one  way  has  been  refused 
amendment  by  Great  Britain,  though  thereto  often  requested.  It 
is  also  not  seriously  expected  that,  even  under  the  present  roseate 
relations,  any  change  of  attitude  will  take  place. 

Even  from  the  cursory  description  here  given,  liable,  of  course, 
to  contain  some  inaccuracies,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fads 
to  be  gathered  to  establish  the  beet  route  demand  the  expendi- 
ture of  both  time  and  money,  but  an  expenditure  after  all 
not  out  of  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 
When  you  add  to  the  picture  the  tropical  growth  and  the  climate, 
the  wonder  is  that  so  much  has  been  done.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  a  wonder  that  so  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Congi'ess  has  probably  done  well  in  giving  ample  funds,  in  (lit 
last  River  and  Uarbor  Bill,  for  the  full  examination  of  both  the 
proposed  canals,  and  if  that  sxim  is  used  wisely  by  the  selection  of 
unprejudiced,  sensible  sources  of  information,  we  shall  all  be 
better  off.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  intolerance  in  regard  to 
opinions  on  this  great  and  important  enterprise.  It  is  too  diffi- 
cult a  problem  to  be  mastered  by  enthusiasm  alone.  Sound 
sense  and  discretion  must  also  be  called  into  action.  The  final 
result  no  one  can  doubt.  The  commerce  of  the  world  in  doe 
time  will  eliminate  Cape  Horn  to  as  complete  a  degree  as  it  has 
eliminated  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  uneasy  dream  of  400  years  will  soon  be  a  waking  reality, 
and,  across  the  rock  bound  ridge  which  for  all  these  ye.  '  V 
fied  the  ingenuity  of  man,  the  great  ships  wiLl  go,  frei^  ih 

the  rich  cargoes  and  the  ci^'ilization  of  commerce  and  peace. 

T.  B.  Rbbd. 


WHAT  SPAIN  CAN  TEACH  AMERICA. 

lY  NICOLAS  SSTEVAKEZ,  FORVEBLT  MIKISTER  OP  WAR  OF  SPAIX. 


The  great  actor,  Talma,  used  to  frequent  second  and  third  rate 
theatres,  and  even  amateur  theatricals,  because  they  offered  tlie 
best  opportonitice  for  seeing  the  defects  of  actort;  and  stage  set- 

^Bjting.    So,  likewise,  should  the  colonial  powers  study  the  policy  of 

^Bpain  in  her  colonies,  in  rare  cases  to  imitate  her,  but  in  many  to 

^Beam  wherein  her  example  should  be  avoided. 

^^      The  special  advantage  which  modem  peoples  enjoy  consists  in 

Nthe  fact  that  the  world  is  old.    If  a  man  needs  to  acquire  the  ex- 
perience of  life,  nations  can  and  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
experience  of  other  nations,  for  that  is  the  function  of  history. 
k    Spain,  with  more  examples  before  her  than  the  other  coloniz- 
g  nations — for  she  was  herself  colonized  by  divers  races — has, 
general,  exercised  little  skill  in  her  colonial  policy.    She  learned 
very  little  from  the  foreign  colonies  tJiat,  settling  from  time  to 
le  within  her  shores,  gave  to  her  blood,  life  and  organization — 
»e  Phoenician,  Carthaginian,  Greek,  Roman,  Gothic,  Arab  and 
foorish  colonies.     Among  the  numerous  settlers  of  the  Iberian 
insula,  there  were  examples  and  contrasts  of  all  kinds:  Phoe- 
ucians,  whose  commercial  instincts  led  them  to  establish  a  hun- 
^dred  factories  on  her  coasts;  Carthaginians,  also  merchants,  who 
carried  on  wars  in  order  to  penetrate  into  every  portion  of  the 
{)enineula  and  extend  their  commerce  cveryAvhere;  Greeks,  who 
became  permanent  settlers  with  their  wives  and  children,  whose 
colonies  preserve  the  artistic  stamp  of  the  Hellenic  genius  even  at 
the  present  day.     The  Romans  used  and  abused  force  to  accom- 
pli.sh  their  conquest,  triumphing  finally  over  tlie  Cantabrians  and 
rberians  after  a  century  of  resistance;  and,  although  Spain  a^ 
pean  to  be  a  Latin  nation,  and  so  accounts  ViotccM  ,  ^^  ^cyca  \tf»N. 
io  retlity  retain  any  other  legacy  from  these  cotc\<\v\ctot%  ^^^».TL>^€t 
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Ungnage,  the  foundation  of  her  laws,  her  military  roads  and  b 
ruioB.  Subject  to  Rome — a  condition  from  which  all  her  miafo; 
tunes  came  to  her  at  that  time  and  since — Spain  was  the  eeene  < 
the  civil  strife  between  CEBsar  and  Pompey.  For  her  consolatii] 
she  ])roduccd  great  Latin  poets,  like  Lucan,  Martial  «ind 
learned  men,  Uke  Columella  and  Seneca;  heroes,  like  Lucii 
bus;  famous  emperors,  like  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Theodosius, 

Tlio  invasion  of  the  men  of  the  North  in  the  fifth  ccnturym 
the  most  peaceful  of  all.  Kelts,  Alani,  Goths,  Visigoths,  Va 
and  Suevi,  though  they  warred  among  themaelves,  did  notj 
fegainst  the  country.  Taking  advantage  of  Boman  decadet 
invade  the  empire,  these  barbarian  hordes  caused  leas  dcvost 
in  the  peninsula  than  the  civilized  armies  of  Rome.  Far  froi 
imposing  their  language  upon  the  people,  they  adopted  that  < 
the  country;  instead  of  plundering  the  Iberians,  they  tilled  th 
fields,  established  families  and  founded  towns. 

Although  considered  ferocious,  these  peoples  really  effec 
softening  of  manners  and  customs;  j^erhaps  too  much  so,  fo 
invasion  of  the  Mohammedans  in  the  eighth  century  met 
feeble  resistance,  characteristic  of  a  weak,  effeminate  and 
race. 

In  the  eighth  century  began  the  repeated  African  and 
incursions.  Even  the  first  one  spread  victoriously  over  the 
peninsula,  without  encountering  much  resistance  from  the 
iards,  because  the  Mohammedans  respected  the  religious  beUei 
and  customs  of  the  conquered  people.  In  this  way,  they  trans 
formed  the  race,  invigorating  it  with  new  blood,  the  result  beini 
mixture  of  races  rather  than  conquest.  A  handful  of  rel>els,  win 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Asturiaa  and  Aragon,  begw 
to  reconquer  the  territory  for  Christianity,  taking  more 
seven  centuries  to  regain  what  had  been  lost  in  a  few  years, 
the  struggle  was  over,  the  blood  of  the  Christians  was  as 
Arabian  as  that  of  the  Moors.  During  this  long  strife,  the 
iards  were  cured  of  their  ancient  efTominacy,  and  they  acqi 
by  contact  with  the  Arabs,  the  warlike  and  chivalrous  h 
which  distinguished  the  Klialifs  and  Mohammedan  chieftaii 

During  the  Arab  period,  Cordova  was  a  centre  of  civiliil 
and  cultviTC,  whexe  the  European  Christians  learned  the  Ori^ 
sciences.    T\\e  "^\oot%  seV  ?!>.  'w\vo\ew\aft  %xwsvs^fc  ^1  tsHiUxinf 
eration;  for  \^  ti'seE^\.'\icTc  uiv^  ftJvmo^v^^wi%x^^^wA.^ 
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mg,  the  beliefs  and  the  practices  of  the  conquered  people.    The 

[uzarabes  were  Christians  who  lived  in  Mohanunedan  cities,  just 

the  Mudejares,  later  on,  were  Mohammedans  who  remained  in 

le  cities  reconquered  by  the  hosts  of  Castile  or  Aragon.    The  two 

intermingled,  each  assimilating  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 

>ther;  hence,  the  Spanish  race  which  conquered  the  New  World 

not  Latin,  but  Arab.    Nothing  could  be  more  improper  than 

give  the  name  of  "I^tin  America"  to  the  conque&ta  of  the 

Spanish  adventurers  and  soldiers  of  the  si^cteenth  century. 

By  the  final  triumph  of  the  Chiisti&ns  and  the  expulsion  of 
le  Spanish  Moors,  a  new  nationality  was  established.    The  Spain 
)f  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  most  important  nation  of  Europe, 
['he  peninsula  contained  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants,  a  popu- 
ition  which  seemed  destined  to  invade  the  adjoining  continent. 
Africa  would  have  become  Spanish  in  the  sixteenth  century,  if 
ColombuB  had  not  directed  the  energies  of  Spain  into  another 
channel  by  his  successful  voyage.     In  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  peninsula  was  depopulated  and  impover- 
ished; whole  tov^'ns  were  abandoned  by  the  emigration  of  their  in- 
iJbabitanta  to  Mexico  and  Peru. 

The  change  thus  produced  by  America  in  the  destinies  o£ 
Spain  would  have  been  more  profitable  to  humanity,  and  to  Spain 
herself,  if  the  Spaniards  had  known  how  to  colonize  with  justice 
and  wisdom.  But  the  new-comers  looked  upon  the  New  World 
only  as  a  field  for  the  acquisition  of  riches.  They  did,  indeed, 
people  it  and  Christianize  it;  but  they  treated  the  aborigines  in 
some  parts  with  so  much  cruelty  that  they  annihilated  them,  while 
in  others  they  ruined  and  degraded  them. 

Certain  Spanish  authors  have  defended  their  country  from 
the  charges  brought  against  it  by  the  historians.    They  say  that 
the  metropolitan  government  was  from  the  first  gentle,  paternal 
and  far-sighted;  that  it  established  mild  laws  (those  of  the  West 
Indies  were  not  so  mild  as  they  suppose);  that,  if  it  made  the 
Catholic  religion  compulsory  and  was  guilty  of  religious  intoler- 
^ance,  the  reason  was  that  the  same  conditions  prevailed  in  Spain. 
Altliough  wise  laws  and  just  decrees  were  sometimes  ordained 
^kn  Spain,  they  were  of  httle  avail  in  coxmtries  whose  viceroys  had 
^■ineretionary  power  to  execute  them  or  not,  a£  they  pleased.    On 
^HB  other  hand,  the  accusations  that  have  been  bTOvxg,\x\,  ^^\^ 
the  conqueron  are  as  Doanswcrable  as  l\\ey  are  saii.    '^^^^  >jRc\a.- 
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sire*  and  their  witnesses  confirm  the  atroc-itieg  which  are  cal 

question,  as  may  be  seen  iii  the  narratives  and  clxronicleg  of  tie 
conquest.  Even  if  we  reject  the  testimony  of  Father  Las  Caau, 
whose  evident  bias  in  favor  of  the  Indian  convicts  liim  of  eug- 
geration,  many  other  witnesses  remain  whose  testimony  is  abso- 
lutely irrefutable.  Father  Cieza  does  not  state  in  round  nnmben 
how  many  victims  perislicd,  but  he  gives  indirect  confirmalkin, 
like  several  other  chroniclers,  according  to  whom  the  eitermiim- 
tion  of  the  natives  was  CJod'e  chastisement  for  their  inhuman  stt- 
ri flees.  That  is  to  sny,  that  God  punished  them  for  Hftrrifirm 
which  they  had  ceased  to  make. 

What  is  certain  is  that  tlio  native  races  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Spanish-American  continent  continue  to  exist,  while  those  of  the 
Antilles  have  disappeared.  Shortly  after  the  conquest,  it  w« 
found  necessary  to  import  natives  from  Florida  to  San  Domingo 
and  Tuba  to  do  the  work,  because  the  aborigines  of  these  islands 
had  di8ai)pe4red.  It  could  not  have  been  a  punishment  of  iuha- 
manity,  because  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  were  not  canni- 
hals,  as  has  been  supposed.  In  Mexico,  however,  there  had  b«eTi 
human  sacrifices  and  even  cannibalism.  Ferdinand  Corl 66  relates 
in  his  letters  that  his  Tlaxcaltecan  allies  devoured  children  after 
roasting  them. 

The  efforts  of  Cort^a  and  his  companions,  although  exceadn 
in  their  rigor,  Mere  of  little  avail  to  force  Christianity  on  the  Mex- 
ican Indians;  a  century  after  the  conquest,  according  to  the  au- 
thentic testimony  of  the  Spanish  friars,  the  natives  of  Mexico, 
Nicaragua  and  Peru  continued  to  worship  their  old  gods,  and  se- 
cretly followed  their  ancient  practices.  Their  Catholicism  was 
only  apparent,  a  pure  formalism,  to  avoid  persecution  by  the  friars 
and  viceroys. 

The  Castilians  were  not  the  only  people  responsible  befow 
humanity  and  history  for  the  extinction  of  races  in  America. 

The  Portuguese,  the  French,  the  English  and  the  Dutch  mtn 
so  guilty.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  that  the  distinguished 
listorian,  Bancroft,  laments  the  arrival  in  America  of  th.-  Eu- 
ropeans, and  not  that  of  the  Spaniards  alone. 

The  latter,  not  content  with  having  been  i  cru^l  and 

always  harsh  toward  the  indigenous  races,  i_i  ud  the  othei 

European  naiions  \j"5  eTLdu4«\^  tlnjam  from  all  commercial  rights 
in  the  vasi  S^*^^*^  ^omvovoTva',  «^«vi  Vi  mi\XX<i  vclW«^  vsv  kxctts- 
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l«i,  a  foreigner  was  obliged  to  become  naturalized.  Tliose  who 
wiehcd  to  settle  bad  to  become  Spaniards  and  Catholics.  Such  a 
policy  gave  rise  to  an  enormous  contraband  traffic  wliich  lasted  for 
two  centuries,  and  to  an  interminable  series  of  fights  with  pirates, 
ooTBairs,  filibusters  and  natives.  The  last  repeatedly  rebelled,  and 
eren  the  American  bom  Spaniards,  children  of  the  conquerors 
and  colonigts,  were  from  the  first  violent  enemies  of  Spain,  of  her 
monopolies,  of  hor  laws.  The  first  Mexican  separatist  was  the  son 
of  Ferdinand  Cortes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Americans,  the  conquerors  of  to-day, 
will  not  fall  into  the  errors  of  religious  intolerance  and  com- 
mercial monopoly,  which  are  unsuitable  to  these  times.  Never- 
theless, they  may  make  equally  grave  mistakes  by  treating  the 
Porto  Ricans  and  the  Filipinos  in  an  overbearing  or  unsympa- 
thetic manner.  In  general,  the  Anglo-Sa.\on8  of  both  hemi- 
gpheres  hold  the  theory  which  divides  races  into  superior  and  in- 
ferior, a  theory  which  is  as  false  as  it  is  unjust  and  dangerous. 
Eren  if  it  had  a  solid  foundation  and  a  scientific  demonstration, 
it  would  only  be  humane  and  wise  to  elevate  those  who  are  not 
ftivored  by  nature  or  circumstances,  instead  of  abasing  and  hu- 
■liliating  them.  I  foresee  that  the  Americans  will  have  difficul- 
ties in  the  Antilles,  especially  with  the  negro  race,  as  they  already 
have  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  because  they  believe  the  natives 
unworthy  of  freedom.  A  great  people  like  the  Americans,  a 
people  who  have  cultivated  federal  principles  ever  since  the  foun- 
dation of  their  government,  are  obliged  by  self-respect  to  respect 
all  autonomies.  A  people  who  have  not  self-government  are  not 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  dignity  and  rights.  The  republicans  of 
North  America  should  treat  all  the  inhabitants  of  their  new  pos- 
aeasioDB  in  a  democratic  spirit,  and  without  humiliating  and  mor- 
tifying any  by  overbearing  conduct.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone. 

From  the  punishment  of  the  Spaniards,  tardy  though  it  waa, 
the  Americans  may  learn  whither  intolerance  and  commercial  ei- 
dusiveness  lead.  Observe  what  has  happened  at  Mindanao.  That 
rich  and  beautiful  country,  discovered  by  Spanish  navigators  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  has  never  been  conquered.  The  sove- 
reignty of  Spain  has  boon  merely  nominal  in  it.  Its  inhabitants 
profess  the  religion  of  ilohammed,  carried  there  by  the  Araiha. 
On  the  arrival  ot  the  Spamarda,  the  peopVe  ol  "\&ixAwAa  -^twii^^. 
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the  diifadvajitage  of  their  isolation,  and  the  great  fiiture  which' 
the  protection  of  Spain  opened  to  them.    They  showed  a  di£poei> 
tion  to  submit,  and  asked  only  for  the  right  to  retain  their  re- 
ligions beliefs.    If  that  right  had  been  granted,  the  island  would 
have  been  a  great  source  of  wealth.    And  what  was  done?    Soi 
thing  truly  absurd,  seuBeleas,  incredible:  Spain  would  not  accej 
the  submission  of  the  Mindanao  Indians  unless  they  were  bap-^ 
tized.    They  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  very  independence,  bat 
they  would  not  their  religious  conscience;  and,  as  the  friars,  thfl 
counsellors  and  even  the  judges  of  the  governing  rac«,  knew  m 
compromise  in  matters  of  religion,  since  the  Spaniards  wanted  qo| 
subjects  who  would  not  begin  by  having  water  poured  on  tbeil 
heads,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  drops  of  water  we  had  a  war  of  threap 
centuries  with  tlie  people  of  Mindanao  Island.     Spain  had 
session  of  the  coasts,  but  the  Indians  retained  the  greater  part  ul 
their  territory,  and  caused  us  great  losses. 

Mindanao  now  belongs  to  the  United  States;  it  will  offer  them^ 
lew  resistance  tban  Luzon  and  the  other  islands,  if  the  Americao^l 
respect  the  religion  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants;  but,  if  they 
try  to  force  Christianity  upon  them,  there  is  danger  of  a  long  and 
bloody  struggle. 

By  means  of  tolerance  and  commerce,  the  Americans  can  ac 
complish  in  Mindanao  in  a  few  months  what  the  Spaniards  failed 
to  do  in  a  little  more  than  three  centuries. 

All  the  European  nations  pride  themselves  \ipon  the  record  of^l 
their  ancient  heroic  deeds;  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  poeta™ 
who  sing  of  their  struggles  for  freedom  and  independence;  but 
Mindanao  is  still  waiting  for  the  poet  and  the  historian  of  its  ad* 
mirable  history.  The  ignorance  of  its  inliabitants,  due  to  the  iso- 
lation in  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  live  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  kept  them  blockaded,  explains  but  too  well  their  lack  of 
chroniclers  and  poets.  The  sons  of  ilindanao  have  had  more  op- 
portunity for  sharpening  lances  tban  for  cutting  pens.  Araucan- 
ian  heroism  was  not  sung  by  the  natives  of  that  country,  but  by 
Ercilla,  a  Spanish  poet  who  had  foiight  against  them.  Among  the 
Spaniards  who  fought  against  Mindanao,  there  may  have  been 
fanatics,  but  there  was  no  Ercilla.  It  may  be  that  this  glory 
reeorved  for  the  Americans,  who  will  find  in  Mindanao,  not  onl 
a  very  fertile  counlrj  ,\iu\,  V\vft  sviJo\^ic\.  ol  ft.^jQeta  worthy  of  Homer. 
Troy  defended  \\erse\l  Iot  Vati  'j^w*,  VkXTL^anaa  \sa  S3Kstt«i.\!Mss85ssJL 
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And  let  it  not  be  said  that  modem  civilization  and  the  practical 
character  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  exclude  poetry;  let  it  not  be  al- 
leged that  the  Muses  have  no  place  in  those  wild  regions;  for  Art 
is  a  force,  legends  have  more  influence  on  the  fate  of  races  than 
history,  and  history  itself  is  a  poem. 

May  I  be  pardoned  for  this  short  digression  and  allowed  to 
conclude  by  declaring  that,  as  a  Spaniard,  I  deplore  the  reverses 
of  my  country;  but  that  I  consider  them  deserved,  and  that  Spain 
will  some  day  rejoice  in  them,  if  the  new  lords  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago  will  constitute  a  new  factor  of  universal  progress,  by 
establishing  true  freedom  there. 

Whether  it  is  made  an  independent  republic,  or  is  incorporat- 
ed in  the  United  States,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago must  at  last  be  allowed  to  enjoy  liberty  and  the  dignity  of 
manhood,  which  were  trampled  upon  by  impure  priests  and  by 
merchants  without  a  conscience,  during  the  long  dominion  of 
Spain. 

Let  the  Americans,  then,  beware,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
dignity  and  prestige  before  the  world,  lest  the  outcome  be  merely 
a  change  of  fanatics  in  the  Philippines  and  a  change  of  plnnder- 
ers  in  the  Antilles. 

If  such  was  the  result  of  the  Spanish  rule,  let  it  be  proved 
ence  more  that  liberty  is  the  atmosphere  of  life,  that  all  racea 
have  a  right  to  it,  that  the  United  States  is  not  a  plutocracy,  as 
they  say  in  Europe,  but  a  true  democracy,  a  model  Republic  and  a 
great  nation. 

NicolAs  Esteyakxz. 


ENGLAND  IN  EGYPT  AND  THE  SOUDAN. 

»Y    OOLOXEL     0Hi.RLB8     OHAILLf    LOKO,    FOEITBRLT    OHrEP   07 

8TAPF  TO  THE  LkTE  OEXtvBAL  OORDOH,  QOVERKOR-OBBBiUL 

OF  TBB  SOl'DAK. 


Thb  declaration,  cynicalh'  termed  "Anglo-Egyptian  CouTen- 
tion/'  which  was  signed  by  Lord  Cromer  and  Boutros  Pacha  at 
Cairo,  on  Jan\iary  19,  1899,  is  the  falfilment  of  the  writers 
repeated  prediction  tliat  a  protectorato  or  annexation  was  the 
purpose  of  the  prolonged  presence  of  England  in  Egypt.  If  the 
r6le  of  Cassandra  is  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable,  there  is  some 
compensation  in  belonging  to  the  few  who  have  not  been  duped 
by  the  solemn  promises  and  repeated  declarations  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, tliat  her  occupation  was  entirely  disinterested  and  for  the 
benefit  of  Egypt  alone.  The  writer  has  maintained  that  the 
facts  were  opposed  to  these  assertions,  and  that  the  British  occu- 
pation, which  began  in  1882,  was  the  culmination  of  an  ambition 
which  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

A  distinguislied  writer  has  aaid  that  the  rdle  of  the  historian 
ia  confined  to  putting  down  eyerj'thing  in  its  jilace,  and  that 
only  when  this  is  done  may  he  be  permitted  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions,  in  common  with  his  reader.  With  this  principle 
in  mind,  the  writer  deems  it  opportune  to  submit  to  the  readei 
of  the  North  American  Review  some  notes  which  will  permif 
them  to  form  an  unbiased  judgment, 

England,  it  is  true,  has  treated  by  convention  with  Egypt, 
if  forcing  a  manacled  hand  may  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
treaty,  but  it  is  not  impossible,  nay  it  is  quite  probable,  that  Eng- 
land will  be  forced  to  submit  her  action  Jn  Egypt  and  the  SouJ 
to  the  arbitration  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Gladstone  aa'xA.  m  \Xvfc  "^oMse  vil  CwsaaQu*  in  1883: 

remind  l>\e  ttoM»ft  Vte»X  ^'*«'  «^«w»»  *»"«'  -wV^^  -«%>»:««. 
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rULken  In  Egypt  ta  to  put  down  disorder,  and  thus  establish  some 
beginnijii^  of  tolerable  government.  That  is  a  duty  we  have  under- 
taken, not  on  our  behalf  only,  but  for  civilization.  We  undertook  It 
with  the  approval  of  the  powers  of  Europe — the  highest  and  most  au- 
thentic organ  of  modem  civilization.  We  must  fulfil  It  as  we  received 
It  from  tbera.  I  know  the  word  'protectorate'  Is  sometimes  spoken: 
perhaps  It  Is  not  spoken  in  its  technical  sense,  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
word." 

Just  here  it  is  appropriate  to  quote  the  words  of  a  member  I 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  repljrlng  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
occasion  aboTe  mentioned.    He  said: 

"  ToD  need  not  pretend  to  be  didnterested.  It  la  all  a  sham.  The 
first  object  you  had  when  you  went  to  Egypt  was  to  establish  English 
Interests.  It  was  for  the  gospel  of  selflshne^is  that  you  went,  It  waa 
for  the  British  IntercstB,  and,  thank  God,  there  are  some  people  who 
will  stand  up  for  British  Interests." 

For  the  purpose  of  tliis  article,  it  might  suffice  to  limit  our 
?view  to  the  events  of  1882,  but  the  presence  of  Mr.  Cecil 
ihodes  in  South  Africa,  and  the  continued  reference  toll  is  propo- 
sition to  construct  a  road  from  the  Cape  to  Khartoum  and 
to  Cairo,  induce  us  to  look  backward  a  hundred  years,  that  wc 
may  show  that  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes'  project  was  not  born  yes- 
terday, but  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  century. 

On  August  1,  1798,  Nelson  destroyed  the  French  fleet  at 
Aboukir,  and  to-day  there  may  be  found  upon  the  shores  of 
Aboukir  uniform  buttons  bearing  the  inscription  "  Army  of 
Egypt,"  which  sufficiently  explains  the  original  purpose  of  that 
army.  The  battles  of  July  25,  1799,  which  followed,  and  the 
victory  of  K16bcr  at  Heliopolis  on  March  20,  1800,  were  a  part 
of  this  plan.  In  1806,  Great  Britain  seized  anew  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  colonized  by  the  Dutch  and  by  the  French  Hugue- 
nots, with  the  manifest  purpose  of  joining  the  two  points  of 
Africa,  the  Cape  and  Cairo. 

In  1807,  under  pretext  of  protecting  Egypt  against  a  re- 
newed invasion  of  Bonaparte,  Great  Britain  sent  a  fleet  to  Alex- 
andria, which  was  repulsed  by  Mehemet  Ali. 

Tn  1840,  England  organized  a  coalition  composed  of  Bussia, 
Austria  and  Pnissia,  which,  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  July  15, 
1840,  undertook  to  settle  the  difficulty  between  tlie  sublime  Porte 
and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  without  the  co-operation  of  Prance. 
Beyrout  waa  bombarded  by  an  English  fleet  (ot  nlvkft  Ascj^,  *sA 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  Egyptian  txoo^  o\>Y\\Bft?i.  \o  ^j^vroa^^s^ 
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were  replaced  by  the  Turks.  In  1859,  daring  the  vrar  in  which 
France  was  engaged  for  Italian  independence,  England  sent  a 
fleet  to  Alexandria  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  that  city;  bnt 
the  i^eace  of  Villa  Franca  came  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  dis- 
embarkment  of  troops  destined  to  form  an  army  of  occupation. 

In  1869,  the  miseions  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  as  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernor-General of  the  Soudan,  and,  later,  of  Colonel  Gordon  in 
the  same  capacity,  were  manifest  indications  of  the  policy  of 
England  in  Egypt,  and  were  intended  to  open  the  way  to  her 
future  occupation  of  tl>e  country. 

In  18G9  a  number  of  American  military  men  replaced  the 
PVench  mission  in  Egypt.  Great  Britain  protested,  and  requested 
Ifiraail  Khedive  to  dismiss  the  American  officers;  but  Ismail  hesi- 
tated, and,  on  one  plea  or  another,  they  were  retained,  but  w«« 
finally  discharged  in  1879  on  the  plea  of  economy. 

In  1874,  General  Gordon  was  sent  to  Egypt  on  detached  serr- 
ice  as  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan.    Nubar  Pacha  inspired 
'Gordon's  nomination,  but   the  extreme  individuality   and   per- 
sonal ambitions  of  the  latter,  rendered  him  a  difficult  mstrn- 
mcnt  to  manipulate  solely  for  Government  interest. 

In  1875,  the  British  Foreign  Office,  in  accord  with  an  Eng- 
lish and  American  journalistic  enterprise,  sent  an  expedition  to 
the  African  lakes,  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  discoTery,  but 
in  reality  to  hoist  the  British  flag  in  Uganda. 

Ismail  Khedive  forestalled  that  purpose  by  appointing,  in 
1874,  an  American  officer,  then  in  his  service.  Chief  of  Staff  to 
'Gordon,  with  instructions  to  proceed  to  Uganda  in  haste,  and 
after  executing  a  treaty  with  King  M'Tesa,  occupy  the  Nile  with 
Egyptian  military  post«.  This  mission  was  promptly  aeoom- 
plished,  and  when,  in  April,  1875,  the  British  expedition  arrived 
at  the  capital  of  Uganda,  bearing  both  a  British  and  an  Ameri- 
can flag,  it  was  confronted  by  the  fact  of  an  Egyptian  occnpa* 
tion.  Gordon's  Chief  of  Staff  had  arrived  nine  months  before, 
and,  returning  to  Gondokoro,  had  taken  with  him  the  coreied 
^treaty  by  which  M'Tesa  recognized  Uganda  and  the  Nile  basin 
t£g3rptian  territory. 

Greet  Britain  neither  forgot  nor  forgare   this  noexpecied 
'•fiork  to  its  ambition,  which  aimed,  even  in  1875,  to  take  po#»i 
5<-roion  of  Uganda  and  \}Ke\iwA-^ir»X«%  c>\^fe^'^. 

In  1879,  Geiies«\  Gotdou  "w*a  T««S!k<A  Vwm.  ^Jwt  ^vcmdaA.' 
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Lord  Cromer,  on  the  plea  that  his  financial  administration  of  the 
provinces  had  been  disafitrous.  It  is  claimed,  indeed,  that  the 
Britiah  Oovernment  sent  Gordon  to  the  Soudan  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  iconoclastic  ideas,  and  with  the  conviction  that 
bis  administration  would  create  disorder.  However  thia  may  be, 
the  revenue  of  the  Soudan  had  disappeared,  and  Gordon  him* 
self  avowed  that  he  had  "laid  tlie  egg  which  hatched  the  Mahdi," 
referring  to  his  establishment  of  the  monopoly  of  the  ivory  trade, 
a  fact  which  well  nigh  ruined  the  Khartoum  merchants,  with 
whom  the  Mabdi  was  at  that  time  affiliated. 

In  1879,  the  prodigalities  of  Ismail,  inspired  by  the  wily  Ar- 
menian Minister,  Nubar,  ended  in  a  financial  crisis.  To  the  cries 
of  distress  of  unpaid  civil  employees,  were  added  the  clamors  of 
an  army  of  18,000  soldiers,  whose  arrears,  due  for  thirty  months, 
reduced  them  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  Nubar  proposed  to  dis- 
band the  army  without  pay,  a  flagrant  injustice,  which  provoked 
the  revolt  of  the  three  colonels,  led  by  Arabi  Bey,  whose  first  act 
was  to  administer  a  vigorous  culling  to  Nubar  and  liis 
English  colleague.  In  the  interest  of  European  holders 
of  Egyptian  bonds,  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  England  de- 
manded the  aljdication  of  Ismail,  and,  on  June  20,  1879,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Mohamed  Tewfik  Pacha. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  interests  of  France  were  sacri- 
ficed to  satisfy  the  bondholders;  by  others  that  Great  Britain 
intended  thus  to  punish  Ismail  for  the  offense  of  having  exe- 
cuted the  treaty  whereby  Uganda  and  the  Nile  basin  were  an- 
nexed to  the  Khedival  domain.  Great  Britain's  hostility  to  the 
American  officer  was  made  apparent,  when  subsequently,  as  mili- 
tary occupant  of  Egypt,  she  objected  to  his  appointment  as 
United  States  Diplomatic  Agent  to  that  country,  l>ecau6e  this  of- 
ficer, in  fact,  was  in  favor  of  the  autonomy  of  Egypt. 

The  mild  Moliainod  Tewfik  was  but  little  prepared  to  strug- 
gle against  the  intrigues  with  which  he  was  beset  from  the  day 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Informed  of  the  hostile  designs 
nourished  by  the  Britinh  Government,  in  1881  he  addressed  a 
letter  of  protestation  to  Lord  (Jranvillo.  who  replied  as  follo^ra: 

'The  Bnglish  Gov^mment  would  act  afrtlnal  the  dearest  tr&dllions 
tts  national  history  if  It  nourl«hed  the  desire  to  diminish  the  Uberty 

the   Khedive,  or  to  br^nk  down  the  InBtltutlons  to  which  »\\*  Vv%3k 
,lvrn  birth.     It  would  not  hf  dllTlcuU.  Vt  VhaV  'k^t*'  tvw.t«*».v^ .  \o  *ckjvw 
ta  retfrrtng  to  recent  events  that  tht»  govenvTOetW  %Vv<iM\4  V«  t«w>»h«*. 
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from  Busplcions  which,  a»  you  tnfonn  us.  exist  In  CK>-pt  ma  to  Ita  Ln- 
tcntlona." 

Tcwfik  was  reu6(»urcd  by  Lord  Granville's  letter. 

Time  passed,  and  the  simple  miiiUry  revolt  for  impald  sti' 
pond  grow  into  a  serious  insurrection,  principally  directed  against 
the  European  and  the  Christian. 

On  June  11,  1882,  occurred  the  massacre  of  Europeans  at  fl 
Aleiandria.  On  July  11  an  English  fleet  bombarded  Alexandria.  ™ 
The  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  followed,  and  the  outcome  was  the 
British  occupation. 

One  day  in  1882,  shortly  after  the  occupation,  Tewfik  was 
again  admonished,  this  time  that  Great  Britain  had  come  to  stay, 
notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  Lord  Granville.  The  altua> 
tion,  he  was  told,  might  be  compared  to  that  in  which  a  fireman 
who  had  assisted  in  extinguishing  a  conflagration,  but  was 
pleased  with  the  building  he  had  preserved,  concluded  not  only 
to  remain,  hut  to  put  out  the  rightful  owner.  Tew6k,  in  great 
alarm,  addressed  a  communication,  dated  July  28,  1882,  express* 
ing  his  fears  to  Lord  Se)Tnour,  commanding  the  British  fleet  at 
Alexandria.    The  admiral's  reply  was  as  follows: 

"I.  the  Admiral  coinmandlnK'  the  British  fleet,  believe  It  opportune 
to  conflnn  without  delay  to  your  Highness  that  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  has  no  Intention  to  make  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  nor  In- 
deed to  malie  any  attack  in  any  way  against  the  religion  or  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Egyptians.  The  Government  has  only  the  unique  purpose 
of  protecting  your  Highness  and  the  people  against  the  rebels." 

In  1883,  Lord  Dufferin  was  sent  to  Egypt,  and,  while  there, 
declared  that  the  zone  of  English  intervention  was  limited  to 
Wady  Haifa.  Nevertheless,  during  the  same  year  a  railroad  plant 
waa  disembarked  at  Suakim  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  railway  to  Berber,  a  purpose  which  Osman  Digma,  the 
Mahdi's  lieutenant,  successfully  prevented. 

General  Gordon's  return  to  the  Soudan  in  1884,  notwithstand- 
ing the  generally  accepted  judgment  on  that  subject,  was  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  Sir  Evehu 
Baring  and  of  Tewfik  Pacha,  the  Khedive.  Tewfik  protested  to 
Ujc  very  last  moment,  and,  explaining  the  religious  character  of 
the  movement,  urged  that  no  Christian  or  European  could  con- 
^trol  the  rebellion,  but  that  his  presence  would  only  add  fuel  to  the 
imc^i,  and  he  finaWj  ^rea\c\.e3l  \.\\?l\.  Ct^T^t^tv  >R<i\\ld  ticrer  ro- 
There  was  anot\\ei  ^lenV  ai^m«v>.  xiaft^>a^  V>fc*>^&«Jwi 
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but  the  \»Titer  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  announco  it  at  pres- 
ent, and  that  for  certain  reasons  of  state. 

Mention  ie  made  here  of  Gordon's  return  to  the  Soudan,  be- 
cause of  the  dramatic  incidents  which  followed;  but  the  writer, 
with  an  intimate  knov?ledge  of  the  question,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  his  Government  should  be  held 
respouBible  for  Gordon's  action,  which  was  inspired  by  a  purely 
personal  ambition.  The  tardy  attempt  to  rescue  Gordon  is  quite 
another  question,  and  beyond  the  scope  of  these  notes. 

Dr.  Schnitzer,  or  Emin  Bey  Hakim,  after  General  Gordon's 
retirement  in  1879  from  the  Gover'  ment  of  the  Equatorial  Prov- 
inces, became  the  Egyptian  Governor-General  ad  interim. 

In  1886,  Emin  Bey  Hakim,  feeling  himself  neglected  by 
Egypt,  decided  to  sell  the  provinces  of  which  he  was  the  guardian, 
and  he  therefore  made  propositions  in  that  sense  to  Lord  Iddoe- 
leigh,  Secretary  of  the  Britah  Foreign  Affairs.  Immediately  a  cry 
of  urgency  went  up  in  England  for  the  "  succor  of  Emin."  The 
Foreign  Office  in  th',  name  of  Sir  Wm.  MacKinnon  put  30,000 
pounds,  sterling,  in  the  hands  of  Stanley,  who  hastened  to  Egypt, 
where  10,000  pounds  more  were  added  from  the  Egyptian  Trcas- 
wy  to  pay  Emin  for  the  sale  of  Eg)'ptian  provinces.  The  writer 
denounced  the  fraud  which  was  being  perpetrated  in  an  open 
letter  addressed  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  which  said: 

"  The  Beriea  of  robberies  of  Egyptian  territories  accomplished  since 
mS.  Monselgiaeur,  should  put  us  on  guard  against  the  acta  of  tbla  pre- 
tended expedition  for  the  succor  of  Emin,  who,  after  the  latest  news.  Is 
In  perfect  health  and  in  no  danger  or  want  whatsoever.  I  tnvtte  the 
attention  of  your  Highness  to  the  fact  that  the  Stanley  Expedition  can 
have  no  other  object  than  to  take  from  Egypt  the  Provinces  of  the 
Equator  and  the  Nile  Basin,  which  I  have  annexed  to  the  Kbedlval 
crown.  I  protest,  therefore.  In  the  name  of  Egypt  against  this  pre- 
meditated rape." 

In  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  NouvelU  Rewe  of  Paris, 
in  the  number  for  March  15,  1887,  the  writer  said: 

'■  At  the  moment  when  an  effort  Is  made  to  plant  for  an  lime  the 
English  Sag  In  Uganda  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Lakes,  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  speak.  The  English  expedition  hides,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  succor  to  Emin.  a  poUtlcal  design  conceived  a  long  time  ago. 
It  Is  the  flrst  step  m  nxtant  towards  the  coastltuiion  of  an  immense 
Anglo- African  Empire." 

The  burlesque  rescue  expedition  left  London  amid  the  hur- 
rahs and  systematic  tt^ars  of  the  pxibVic  and  l\ve  It^iT^vEsv  ^SSv«*, 
'bicb  latter  had  tAkcn  care  to  furnis^i  Via  c\afel  VVCa.  "^^Ksxi' 
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letters.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  why  Stanley  wag  also  ei 
tng  with  him  a  propobition  from  the  East  African  Associat 
and  one  also  from  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Belgium.  The  se- 
cret of  the  affair,  now  secret  de  Polichinelle,  is  that  Emin  ex- 
pected a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  proffered  provinces  frora,j 
soi-duanl  rescuer;  but  he  received  not  a  cent,  hence  tlie 
tation  of  Emin.  The  agent  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  profited 
by  the  delay  to  sow  discord  among  Emin's  people,  and,  when 
this  was  accomplished,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  follow  hia  captor 
to  the  coast.  The  object  at  which  Great  Britain  aimed  in  send- 
ing Stanley  to  Uganda  in  1875  was  thui  achieved  in  1890  by  th» 
occupation  of  Uganda  by  the  British  East  African  Association. 

The  Anglo'Congolais  incident  followed,  which  consisted  in 
A  convention,  executed  in  London  in  1891,  by  the  terms  of  whi^ 
in  consideration  of  a  band  of  territory  25  kilometres  in  wioV 
situated  between  the  lakes  Tanganyika  and  M'Outa  N'Zighe  or 
Albert  Nyanza,  the  British  East  African  Association,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Foreign  Office,  abandoned  to  the  Congo  Free  SuU 
the  left  banks  of  the  Lake  Albert  Nyanza  and  of  the  NUi 
far  as  5  degrees  latitude,  north.  The  French  Government, 
Tirtue  of  rights  reserved  in  the  charter  of  the  Congo  Free  St 
protested  against  this  cession  of  territory  belonging  to  the  Cc 
Free  State,  and  the  treaty,  signed  May  12,  1894,  by  King 
pold  and  Lord  Rosebcry,  was  practically  annulled  by  a  com 
tion  signed  at  Paris  between  France  and  the  Congo  Free  State, 
August  14,  1894.  Great  Britain  on  the  demand  of  Germany  re- 
fltored  the  band  of  territory  to  the  Congo  Free  State. 

The  entente  between  the  British  East  African  Expedi 
and  the  Congo  Free  State  was  made  manifest  by  this  incid 
and  it  is  likewise  apparent  that  the  King  of  Belgium 
accord  with  Great  Britain  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  the 
Emin  Relief  Expedition. 

Great  Britain,  in  the  recent  affair  of  the  occupation  of  Fa 
oda  by  the  Marchand  mission,  claimed  that  Fashoda  was  Egypt 
territory,  and  that  France  by  such  occupation  violated  the  eJ 
ing  treaties  which  had  been  invoked  by  France  herself  and  bj 
preceding  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  argument,  in 
waa  unansv.'CTa,V)\e, 

ITie  occupaV\on  iA  Vas\vo^a.TcC\^V\s&^ft\i?^«5a^ct«!«.V«lLUY  Fr 
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fcclared  that  her  occupation  meant  simply  her  assumption  of  .""or- 
rner  rights,  which  she  had  temporarily  vacated  in  ]88<{  in  refus- 
ing to  join  Great  Britain  in  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria — 
that  Fashoda  in  fact  meant  the  re-estabb'shmcot  of  the  status 
quo  ante  bellum  of  1882.  The  occasion  was  favorable  to  invoke 
the  arbitration  of  Europe,  declaring  that  France  would  main- 
tain her  occupation  of  Fashoda  only  so  long  as  England  main- 
tained |)ossession  of  Uganda,  Zeileh,  Kassala  and  other  Egyptian 
provinces,  which  had  been  seized  for  the  solo  and  separate  ac- 
count of  England,  and  where,  in  violation  of  the  very  treaties  in- 
voked against  France,  England  had  set  up  and  maintained  not  an 
Egyptian  but  an  English  administration.  The  opportun- 
ity to  administer  a  severe  rebuke  to  England  and  punish  her 
▼ith  her  own  weapons  was  thus  lost.  The  error,  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Government,  was  so  manifest  that  it  provoked  nu- 
merous declarations  of  protestation  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Great  Britain's  occupation  of  Egypt,  in  fact,  has  been  rendered 
the  more  easy  by  the  series  of  mistakes  and  lost  opportunities 
which  have  marked  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  first  of  these  errors  was  the  regrettable  differences  be- 
tween the  French  Diplomatic  Agent  and  the  French  Controller 
General  of  Finances  in  Egypt,  which  led  to  the  disavowal  of 
the  former  by  his  Government,  when,  had  he  been  sustained,  Ara- 
bics rebellion  would  have  been  restrained  within  its  just  limits. 

Secondly,  the  dethronement  of  Ismail  Pacha,  in  1879,  was 
accomplished  on  the  joint  action  of  England,  Germany  and 
France.  This  act,  both  impolitic  and  arbitrary,  especially  for 
France,  indicated  the  power  and  authority  of  the  French  hold- 
ers of  Egyptian  bonds,  who  thus,  unconsciously  perhaps,  sacrificed 
the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  France  to  the  interests 
of  her  bondholders. 

Thirdly,  France  should  have  co-operated  with  the  British  in 
suppressing  the  military  revolt  of  Arabi  Pacha. 

Fourthly,  she  should  have  sanctioned  in  1883  the  disembark- 
ment  of  Admiral  Conrad  at  Port  Said.  Such  disembarkment 
would  have  restored  the  condominium  and  the  status  quo  ante 
Mlum. 

Fifthly,  she  should  not  have  refused  in  1884  to  ratify  the  con- 
vention between  M.   Waddington   nnd    liord  CinvTwAW,  >«i\\v!:t<^^ 
'Englaad  was  wiWug  to  fii  the  date  ol  \v(;t  ptomvEft^  «^vrasiJcv<3a- 
VOL.  CLXVJtI.     NO.   .*»1(>.  37 
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Sixthly,  she  bhould  not  haw  dcchned  in  1887  to  accede 
second  convention  proposed  by  Sir  Dnimmond  Wolff,  with  a 
to  tlie  evacuation  of  Kgypt. 

This  bill  of  crron  is  incomplete,  but  it  may  be  condoded 
by  mentioning  a  proposal  which,  had  it  been  accepted,  would  hare 
indubitably  given  to  FraBce  the  key  to  Egypt,  and  have  »• 
efitabhshed  her  prefitige  and  power  in  that  country.  ■ 

The  writer  acted  as  the  Charge  d'Affairta  of  tiie  Unitm 
Slates  Government  at  Alexandria  in  1882,  at  the  request  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Government  at  Washington,  whose  titi 
agents  abandoned  their  posts  in  a  moment  of  danger  and 
to  Europe.  Returning  from  Eg3-pt  in  1883,  the  writer  submit 
a  note,  dated  December  11,  1883,  to  the  FVench  Minister  of 
eign  Affairs,  baaed  upon  certain  representations  made  to  him] 
a  competent  authority,  by  which  he  proposed  to  assume  the 
mand  (conjointly  with  King  John)  of  an  Abyssinian  army 
200,000  Abysjjinian?,  which,  from  Adowa,  he  wouUl  direct  againat 
Gallabat  on  the  Blue  Nile  and  Khartoum,  where,  after  cr 
ing  the  Mahdi,  he  would  declare  King  John  the  Sultan  of 
Soudan  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  The  proposition 
ried  with  it  no  responsibility  nor  expense;  it  wag  an  occupat 
of  Abyssinia  and  the  Soudan,  to  which  France  was  invited 
King  John.  M.  Ferr\%  then  Minister,  replied  that  the  quest 
of  Tonkin  had  caused  him  already  sufficient  trouble, 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  add  to  his  sobriquet  of  Tonkinois 
ot  Ah/8sinim» 

The  writer's  note  must  have  been  thrown  into  the  vastO 
basket  of  the  ministry.  However  this  may  be,  a  ti 
appeared  in  an  English  journal  forty-eight  hours  thet 
lowed  by  the  significant  announcement  that  an  English  ini« 
under  Admiml  Ffewett  would  leave  London  for  Adowa  that  T\h 
charged  with  a  special  mission  to  King  John.  It  seems  that 
miral  ITewett  at  Adowa  tried  in  vain  to  induce  King  John  to 
mareli  upon  Kliartonm.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  Frei 
Consul  at  Massowah  may  have  been  instrumental  in  escplaij 
to  King  John  the  impolicy  of  such  an  act,  for  Admiral  H<i 
failed  to  accom\»lish  the  ribject  of  his  mission. 

rive  years  \aieT, Vd^wkvA  \X\p  c^iX  ^\"^^^>\>a.«r5,\'^'>ft,^inj^  Jol 
*e  ]pT«ince  Vo  wcc-^^-Vvi  ciscx'TOasis^^cvV^'ui' 
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take  the  conquest  of  Khartoum  alone.  He  left  Goadar  with 
J 50,000  wnrriors.  Descending  the  iialir-el-Azrak,  he  arrived  at 
Gallabat  on  March  9,  1889,  where  he  attacked  and  defeated  the 
principal  army  of  the  Mahdi.  Victorioue,  he  was  about  to  resume 
hia  march  upon  Kliarlouni,  when  he  was  killed  accidentally  by  a 
■pent  ball.  The  victorious  march  was  arrested,  the  chiefs  engaged 
in  jealous  wrangling  as  to  who  should  assume  the  chief  com- 
mand; and,  during  the  disorder  which  ensued,  the  Mahdists  recov- 
ered from  their  defeat,  and,  attacking  the  mutinous  camp,  drove 
the  Abyssinians  back  to  the  Abyssinian  frontier. 

Had  the  French  Government  accepted  the  writer's  proposi- 
tion five  years  before,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  Abyssin- 
ia a  army  of  200,000  warriors  could  have  been  led  victoriously  to 
Khartoum,  for  with  each  Abyssinian  chief  it  was  proposed  to 
place  nn  experienced  Kuropean  commander.  King  John,  during 
the  year  1884,  would  have  been  crowned  Sultan  of  the  Soudau 
(which,  by  parenthesis,  would  have  fulfilled  both  an  Arab  and  an 
Abyssinian  tradition).  Besides,  the  return  of  General  Gordon  to 
the  Soudan  would  have  been  forestalled;  and,  consequently,  the 
world  would  not  have  had  to  lament  the  irreparable  and  useless 
sacrifice  of  the  hero  of  Khartoum. 

In  1894  the  writer  again  submitted  the  possibility  of  tak- 
ing Khartoum,  this  lime  to  M.  Casimir  Perier,  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  who  received  him  in  private  audience  on  January 
17,  1894.  The  minister  listened  with  earnest  attention  to  the 
proposition,  which  was  to  do  with  King  Menelik  what  M.  Ferry 
had  failed  to  do  with  King  John.  M.  Casimir  Perier  objected 
that  both  England  and  Italy  had  secured  a  footing  on  the  Abys- 
sinian coast  since  1883,  and  that  any  expedition  from  the  Red 
Sea,  by  way  of  Obok,  might  cause  complications  with  Italy. 

The  writer  could  not,  of  course,  combat  these  objection*;  but, 
not  only  to  the  minister,  but  also  to  certain  members  of  the 
Colonial  Group,  he  insisted  that  any  expedition  having  the  Nile 
Bi  an  objective  point,  should  be  sent  from  Obok,  either  down  the 
Bahr-el-Azrnk  or  Blue  Nile,  or  from  Obok  down  the  Sanbat, 
the  objective  point  in  either  case  being  Khartoum.  Such  an  ex- 
pedition, needless  to  say,  should  be  based  upon  8  strong,  olTeu*ive 
military  force,  capable  of  crushing,  if  need  be,  the  Mahdists  or 
the  British.  Tlie  writer  was  asked  by  ft  mttnViW  qI  >X\«  ^.MVativ^ 
(troap  il  he  would  accept  the  command  ol  4  m%*\«sxv  \v««vw?»  SN& 
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point  of  departure  from  the  Mobangi,  and  he  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly refused;  but,  oQ  the  other  hand,  he  expressed  his  ^1 
lingness  to  nccept  the  command  of  an  expedition  havin^^ 
base  on  the  Red  >Sca,  with  Khartoiim  as  an  objective  point,  sup- 
ported by  an  Abyssinian  army.  Judge,  then,  of  the  writer's 
surprise  when,  ecvcral  months  prior  to  the  recent  affair  on  t|| 
Nile,  he  learned  of  Captain  Marchand's  defenseless  missionlf 
Fashoda! 

Fasiioda,  it  must  be  assumed,  was  a  mere  incident,  and  not 
the  terminus  of  this  mission;  which,  if  it  did  not  propose  to  go 
at  once  to  Khartoum,  should  have  at  least  crossed  the  river 
or  more  miles  south,  and  occupied  the  mouth  of  the  Sai 
where,  aside  from  the  defenses  of  the  two  rivers,  it  conld 
cure  its  communications  with  Abyssinia.  Fashoda,  during  Gen- 
eral Gordon's  administration  of  the  Soudan  Provinces,  marked 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Govcmorat  of  Khartoum;  it  was  an 
Egyptian  penitentiary,  a  desolate  and  unhealthy  place  of 
to  which  were  relegated  those  who  had  incurred  the  disfa 
of  the  Khedival  palace  at  Cairo. 

In  conclusion  it  will  prove  instructive  to  quote  from  an  ar- 
ticle by  the  writer,  entitled  "Z?u  Cap  au  Caire,**  which  was  pn 
lished  in  La  Nouvelh  Revue,  August  15, 1895 : 

"Khartoum  Is  the  key  to  the  Soudan:  for  England  It  Is  more, 
the  door  to  the  African  continent,  to  which  she  has  aspired  for  a  ht 
dred  years.  Should  England  seize  this  last  remaining:  Eg>T>tlaj\  pro- 
vince, she  establishes  effectively  her  route  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo.  aaA 
thus  becomes  the  mistress  of  E^ypt."  ^| 

It  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  reminded  us  that  England  intff 
fered  in  Egyptian  affairs  "with  the  approval  of  the  powers  of 
Europe."  England  cannot  escape  her  responsibility  to  Europe, 
which  fully  understands  that  Egypt  is  not  the  property  of  any 
one  nation,  but  the  common  property  of  the  world,  *'  an  intemft^ 
tional  passage  way  indispensable  to  the  commerce  of  all 
tions.** 

Europe,  therefore,  is  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Egj-pt; 
it  needs  no  voice  of  Cassandra  to  predict  that  England  will 
be  permitted  to  consummate  her  ambition  in  Egypt,  even  thot 
that  ambition  is  a  century  old. 

Ch,  CHAlLLi  Loxo. 


THE  NEW  POETRY. 

BY  W.  D.   H0WELL8. 


Akt  inquiry  into  the  facts  concerning  a  phase  of  literature 
primarily,  if  not  mainly,  interesting  to  the  younger  sort  of  read- 
ers must  begin  with  a  certain  misgiving  in  the  inquirer  as  to  his 
fitness  for  making  it,  if  he  is  himself  no  longer  so  very  young. 
Poetry  exists  so  largely  in  the  pleasure  it  gives,  that  if  one  does  not 
find  the  pleasure  in  it  that  one  formerly  found,  one  is  apt  to  think 
it  does  not  exist  at  all.  The  sage  is  often  disqualified  for  instruc- 
tion upon  such  a  point  by  the  very  years  which  have  enriched  hiB 
knowledge.  He  is  too  ready  to  say,  for  example,  that  people  do 
not  read  poetry  nearly  so  much  as  in  his  day,  because  he  does  not 
now  read  it  himself  so  much;  and,  of  course,  he  is  ready  to  infer 
that  this  is  because  it  is  not  so  well  worth  reading.  It  is  some 
euch  disability  in  the  sage,  which,  I  think,  one  would  do  well  to 
keep  in  mind  while  listening  to  his  conclusions  with  the  respect 
due  his  venerable  age. 

I. 

After  all,  it  is  the  point  of  view  which  governs  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  It  is  always  easy  to  show  that  what  passes  for  poetry 
in  any  given  time  is  not  poetry,  because  it  is  not  of  the  mood  and 
temperament  of  the  poetry  of  another  given  time.  Pope  was 
once  a  great  poet,  and  then  he  was  a  very  small  poet,  or  none  at 
all;  again  people  are  beginning  to  think  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
poetry  in  Pope.  It  has  been  so  with  Byron,  even  to  the  same  sort 
of  renaissance.  Wordsworth  began  by  being  no  poet  at  all  in 
both  the  popular  and  the  critical  estimation;  then  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  poets;  now  it  is  doubtful  if  he  was  one  of  the  greatest. 
Longfellow's  acceptance  was  once  far  more  than  En^Usk>Ni\^<&\ 
now  the  sun  aeU  in  more  than  one  legion.  on.  \u&  l»xa«.   "^X.  Tssna^ 
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be  ovnod,  even  by  those  vrho,  like  mc,  thought  him  all  but  divine, 
that  Tennj-Bon  is  in  a  certain  eclipse;  outride  of  the  Browning 
Clubs,  if  tliere  are  still  Browning  Club^i,  jt  will  be  allotred  that 
Browning  is  on  the  wane.  Doubtless  both  these  poets  are  des- 
tined to  a  renaissance,  but  hardly  to  a  revival  of  tlie  midday  and 
evening  glories  that  are  past  for  them.  One  or  two  fixed  stars 
shine  steadfastly  in  the  firmament;  but  there  was  a  long  spell  of 
weather  when  Milton  could  hardly  be  seen  even  with  a  glass;  and 
there  was  more  than  a  century  when  Shakespeare  could  be  made 
out  only  by  the  curious  observer.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  safe  to 
Bay  that  the  time  will  never  come  again  when  Shakesiieare  will  be 
read  less  than  now:  but  as  for  Milton,  has  his  renaissance  quite 
lasted  to  our  day?  We  all  know,  or  we  all  own,  his  greatness;  but 
do  we  read  him? 

Within  the  memory  of  men  still  young,  or  at  least  of  women 
still  young,  there  have  been  finer  gradations  of  change  by  which 
poets,  ftill  favorites,  have  beon  shifted  in  their  standing,  and  are 
topped  in  the  public  favor  by  other  poets,  cunning  to  say  the  last 
thing  that  the  public  thinks  it  thinks.  One  need  not  go  nearly  so 
far  back  as  ilr.  Swinburne  or  as  William  Morris  or  Dante  Roasetti 
for  illustration;  one  need  go  back  only  so  far  as  Mr.  Andrew  I^ng 
or  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  who  were  before  Mr.  Kipling  was,  or  Mr. 
Watson  was.  The  poetry  of  Mr.  Lang  and  of  Mr.  Dobson  was 
concurrent  with  on  emotion  M'hich  has  exhausted  itself,  from 
which  it  sprang,  which  it  prolonged,  and  of  which  it  remains  the 
charming  record;  but  it  is  not  the  poetry  first  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  1899,  as  it  was  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  1889. 

n. 

Then,  what  is  the  poetry  first  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  1899? 
I  believe  I  have  said  what  in  naming  Mr.  Kipling,  who  is  at  thii 
moment,  possibly,  the  most  famous  man  in  the  world,  and  whose 
work,  in  some  sort  of  measure,  is  known  almost  as  widely  as  hi» 
name.  All  must  own  this,  whatever  any  may  think  of  his  work; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  ought  to  disjiose  of  the  doubt 
whether  this  is  a  poetry-reading  age.  In  no  other  age  has  the 
celebrity,  the  performance  of  a  poet  been  so  far-reaching  as  tho« 
of  this  young  man  of  thirty-two;  and  I  do  not  forget  Byron  in  say- 
ing this.  Ot  cowree,  \,\vfe  mcwxa  q^.  \vKwct?«\  i\VS>\%\Qtt  are  vastly 
greater  than  *m  Bj-rovi's  Vmav'^u't  NXx-a  '««t\^\s  ^^^^iNsw^jja. 
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Tlie  fad  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  the  quahty  of  lEr.  Kip- 
ling's jtoetry  as  wc  miglit  think,  and  I  may  safely  say  this  in  my 
sense  of  \U  gi'eat  qualitioa.  It  is  none  the  less  a  prodigious  thing 
to  utter  one's  age,  or  one's  day,  as  Mr.  Kipling  has  uttered  Ills,  to 
sound  the  dominant  of  its  scale  so  that  it  shall  be  felt  in  the  nerves 
vibrating  to  the  limit  of  our  race,  which  is  our  world.  The  prodigy 
is  none  the  less  because  this  donoinant  is  the  note  of  race-patriot- 
ism, which  is  80  much  lee*  pleasing  to  some  fine  cars  than  "the 
etill,  sad  music  of  humanity."  It  is  a  mighty  and  a  luety  note, 
full  of  faith  and  hope;  and  it  is  the  note  which  makes  Mr.  Kip- 
ling famous  wherever  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  is  spoken  or  an 
Anglo-Siison  shot  is  fired;  it  stirs  the  blood  both  of  Briton  and 
American;  and  it  is  not  the  poet's  reproach  if  they  forget  the 
deeper  meanings  of  his  eong.  lie  says  what  he  c^me  to  say;  he 
happened  in  the  time  which  could  hear  his  voice;  he  does  not  so 
much  teach  as  tell;  but  no  doubt  the  time  will  come  when  the 
warning  in  his  message  will  be  ])lain  to  senses  now  holden.  It  may 
not  be  plain  to  our  American  senses,  till  we  have  trampled  into 
the  red  mire  of  tropic  morasses  the  faith  in  men  which  made  us 
the  ho])e  of  men;  but  that  is  not  the  blame  of  a  poet  who  has  read 
ns  and  said  xis  more  keenly  than  any  alien  before. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  universal  acceptance  of  Mr.  Kipling 
should  ignore  the  beauty  of  his  work,  except  such  obv-ious  beauty 
•8  lives  in  its  potent  music  and  its  bold  picturesqueness;  but  the 
Other  sort  of  beauty  can  safely  bide  its  time;  for,  though  he  is  so 
immensely  and  intensely  of  our  day,  he  is  not  for  our  day  alone. 
He  is  useful  to  the  present  argument  as  a  proof  that  our  day  is  not 
so  prosaic  as  it  might  seem  without  his  overwhelming  popu- 
larity. But  in  the  eame  sky  with  the  comet  blaze  there  are 
lambent  planets  to  which  the  eye  turns  from  the  wonder  and  the 
portent,  and  willingly  gives  a  watch  of  the  night.  The  wonder 
and  the  portent  is  not  loss  in  its  kind  because  of  their  dilTerence 
in  brightness;  and  the  dilTerence  is  so  great  that  any  sort  of  paral- 
lel »vuld  be  futile  and  tiresome. 

IlL 

1  shall  not,  therefore,  try  to  contrast  my  pleasure  in  Mr.  Wil- 
li Watson's  poctr)-  with  my  plea?tirc  in  Mr.  Ruilyard  Kipling's 
Kry,  or  in  fact  do  nuioh  more  than  afllriu  \t.    ¥»vl\,\  tms.->j  ■«»?| 
'  wHborjt  dieadv&Dtase  to  either  that  there  \s  m"liit.\?«LV»ovC%  n< 
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nothing  of  the  primal  force  of  Mr.  Kipling's,  that  swing  of  ori- 
ent seas,  that  boat  of  orient  suns.  One  is  English  where  the 
other  is  Imperial;  one  is  contemplative  where  the  other  is  mys- 
tical; one  feeds  his  flocks  beside  the  Thames,  the  other  drives  his 
herds  over  the  Asian  plains,  where  our  race  began,  and  arrives 
from  the  morning  with  something  of  the  eldest  splendor  u[)on 
him.  It  should  not  be  Btmnge,  though  it  is  gurpassingly  in- 
teresting, to  note  how  much  more  immediate  the  one  poet  is 
who  is  really  less  modern  than  the  other;  for  our  passions  are  al- 
ways of  the  prime,  while  our  convictions  are  the  slow  effect  of  an 
educated  conscience  beginning  late  in  the  centuries. 

Mr.  Watson's  work  is  very  charming  to  me,  because  T  find  in  it 
a  grace  that  seems  to  have  come  willingly  and  quietly;  a  gentle 
insight;  a  serene  thoughtfulness;  most  intelligent  sympathy 
with  the  peculiar  things  tliat  are  the  universal;  a  gracious 
doubt;  a  delicate  passion;  an  essential  repose.  His  unwearying 
and  unerring  art,  the  perfect  music  of  his  phrase,  the  ciquisite 
good  fortune  of  hie  diction  are  the  minor  qualities  that  follow  the 
clear  thought  and  the  pure  feeling.  Here,  in  this  time  which 
some  of  us  have  been  saying  is  unpoetical,  is  a  poet  who  recalls 
the  glory  of  the  golden  age  when  Iveats  and  Shelley,  when  Cole- 
ridge and  Wordsworth  were  reluming  the  Elizabethan  splendors  of 
English  rhyme,  and  lighting  the  way  for  Tennyson  and  Browning. 
With  like  magic  he  has  won  his  way  into  the  hearts  that  love 
the  great  tradition,  and  his  unquestioned  welcome  by  a  large  aver- 
age of  readers  is  proof  that  he  has  not  fallen  ujx>n  an  inhoppitable 
day.  It  appears  that  we  not  only  love  poetry >  but  we  love  poetry 
that  often  deals  with  life  through  literature,  and  in  its  most  direct 
appeals  has  still  something  to  remind  us  of  books,  and,  in  the  new 
pleasure  it  imparts,  to  make  us  remember  old  pleasures.  Any  one 
looking  through  the  recent  volume  of  Mr.  Watson's  Collected 
Poems  must  be  struck  with  the  large  number  of  pieces  recording 
his  veneration  and  affection  for  the  masters  who  embody  the  spirit 
of  poetry  for  him,  and  whose  genius  he  divines  and  announces  «o 
Bubtilely.  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Arnold,  Lander,  Shelley  again, 
Tennyson,  Shakespeare,  Keats,  Dobson,  Byron,  Shakcspettro 
again,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Bums,  Aldridi:  these,  in  this  accidental 
order  are  the  dvaxvnd^^U  wot  the  sources  of  poetry,  to  which  he  re- 
curs, and  from  w\ivc'Vv  "Vve  1^x0.1;?.  «»&  \T<i^\  \vA^;^\t1^^I^ss^x  ii&  Ive  dra« 
from  life.     Tliey  ate ,  ol  cowvse,  aa  vtiuOcv  ^  -^w^  q-Wn^s.  *&  «k" 
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elso  in  the  world;  not  all  the  books  are  found  in  running  brooks, 
not  all  the  sermons  in  stones.  The  poems  that  deal  vrith  these 
poets  are  each  a  eliaracterization  full  of  the  surprise  and  rapture 
of  ficrfection.  When  the  poet  leaves  his  library  he  is  still  in  his 
scholars  gov»*n,  and  he  docs  not  see  nature  or  human  nature  less 
truly  or  clearly  because  he  sees  it  with  the  scholar's  eye. 

Mr.  Watson  is  very  English,  and  when  he  stretches  a  hand 
across  the  channel  or  across  the  ocean  it  is  witli  a  sense  of 
effort,  at  least  in  the  witness.  But  he  is  not  chauvinist 
English,  even  if  he  is  helplessly  English.  He  has  not 
escaped  the  white  man's  burden  of  patriotism,  but  his 
patriotism  is  not  blindly  proud,  and  it  is  for  England's 
true  glory,  for  the  humanity  and  the  mercy  which  she  seems 
to  have  forgotten  in  her  fury  of  imperialism,  ^he  son- 
nets in  which  he  reproaches  her  for  her  acquiescence  in 
Turkish  cruelties  are  quite  as  noble  as  if  they  had  or  could 
haTe  any  effect  upon  her  policy;  his  patriotism  is  not  the 
grain  of  sand  between  the  teeth  of  alien  readers  which  patriotism 
is  apt  to  be.  Still,  patriotism  of  whatever  sort  is  not  a  spring  of 
the  purest  and  sweetest  poetry;  commonly,  it  is  a  source  thick 
with  ignorance  and  self-interest,  reflecting  the  most  cockahoop 
conceit;  but  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Watson's  patriotism 
is  that  it  entreats  England  to  remember  her  old  humanity  as  if  it 
were  something  English,  and  not  eomething  common  to  good  men 
of  all  climes  and  races. 

IV. 

If  one  were  to  sum  up  one's  sense  of  Mr.  Watson's  poetry  as  a 
whole,  one  might  speak  of  it  as  a  delicate  and  beautiful  criticism 
of  life  in  man  and  things,  of  life  in  books  and  souls.  When  one 
had  done  this,  however,  one  would  not  be  satisfied,  for  it  would 
eeem  to  hmit  the  poet  on  sides  where  the  most  elastic  praiae  could 
not  well  confine  him.  In  like  manner,  if  one  were  to  say  of  a 
somewhat  newer  English  poet  that,  with  whatever  foregleamu 
his  path  was  crossed,  Mr.  F.  B.  Moncy-Coutts  had  not  yet  found 
his  way  quite  into  tlie  light,  that  his  tliinking  had  not  always  be- 
come thought,  that  liis  artistic  deed  was  still  often  in  the  artistic 
will,  one  would  be  doing  injustice  to  a  measure  of  performance 
that  gives  the  hope  of  much  more.  He  is  to  be  counted  with 
tbo»e  later  English  poets  who  wish  their  countrymen  to  tKiiik  ^xii. 
feel  sanely,  and  he  is  imbued  with  the  Witt«kY\\Vs  wv^  >Jcife  «^\i^^a<^?' 
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ftlity  wlucli,  if  they  mistakenly  like  to  claim  themselves  English, 
are  not  otherwiso  in  error,  lie  adds  his  voice  to  those  that,  in  a 
war-drunken  time,  are  for  peace;  and  throughout  his  work  is  the 
beauty  of  rightmindcdness,  which  in  itaelf  is  a  sort  of  genius,  and 
which  lends  the  grace  of  quite  a  new  attitude,  of  en  impasaioned 
conscience  in  certain  pieces  of  his  dealing  with  paeision. 

The  same  purity  is  in  the  poetry  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Coleridge,  which 
is  more  purely  poetry,  and  more  singly  devoted  to  the  things  in 
which  the  universal  masks  as  the  personal.  It  is  interesting  and 
it  is  charming  to  find  this  new  Coleridge  at  his  best  in  the  fantas- 
tic strain,  the  playfulness,  the  intimacy  in  which  the  ancestral 
Coleridge  excelled.  There  are  three  characterizations,  or  por- 
traits of  young  girls,  so  young  as  to  be  not  yet  young  girls,  which 
are  as  delicately  critical  as  Mr.  Watson's  studies  of  poets;  and  in 
all  Mr.  Coleridge's  verse  there  is  the  better  modem  spirit,  the 
spirit  which  is  beginning  to  reflect  upon  what  it  has  thought,  and 
which  upon  the  whole  seems  to  me  the  distinguishing  spirit  of  the 
new  English  poetry. 

I  find  this  so  in  the  poems  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  a  much 
more  passionate  poet  than  Mr.  Watson,  or  Mr.  Money-Coutts,  or 
Mr.  Coleridge,  but  of  much  the  same  critical,  the  same  ethical 
fineness.  My  words  imdersay  it,  of  course;  I  mean  something 
rarer  than  critical,  something  better  than  ethical,  and  perhaps  I 
had  better  retreat  upon  such  a  word  as  spiritual.  Spiritual  in  a 
fine  way  Mr.  Phillips's  work  is,  nmning  into  frank  realism  where  a 
modern  theme  is  dealt  with,  and  keeping  a  high  idealism  where 
the  question  is  of  fable,  or  of  faith.  His  poems  of  "The  Woman 
with  a  Dead  Soul,"  and  "The  Wife"  are  examples  in  the  one  sort, 
and  his  "Marpessa"  and  "Christ  in  Ilados"  are  instances  in  the 
other.  In  power  of  picturing  to  the  imagination  they  are  all  of  like 
cliarm,  and  in  them  all  one  feels  the  glow  of  the  poet's  youth. 
Tennyson  at  his  age  had  not  done  better;  but  the  tint,  if  any,  that 
he  has  from  Tennyson  is  that  of  the  mature  fancy  working  in 
such  things  as  *'Sea  Dreams"  and  "Tithonus."  There  are  a  few 
more  of  the  beautiful  words  than  one  could  wish,  perhaps  (I 
found  myself  seuilely  impatient  of  them  at  last),  but  Mr.  Phil- 
lips's words  are  beautiful;  they  were  never  so  securely  elect  aa  Mr. 
Watson's;  but,  then,  whose  words  are? 

The  same  syArvUxaXm-^  T^itiXxts,  ^<i  sacnvs.  va,'^<ifetuin  of  Us« 
middle- period  oi  Tenu^aou,  aic  m  taroa  n^m^^^  fl>V^!Sa."i^<Mv\»«. 


idson'a,  Bome  of  his  greatest  things,  though  he  is  greatest  of  all 
whfU  he  is  most  himself.  "The  Ordeal*'  and  *'Tlie  Coward"  are 
poems  that  need  not  he  abashed  in  the  presence  of  the  best  of  tJio 
Idyls  of  the  King;  they  are  both  indeed  poems  of  surpassing  truth 
and  pathos;  but  the  very  John  Da\'idson  speaks  with  his  own 
Voice  to  supreme  effect  in  such  pieces  as  "The  Ilymn  of  Abdul 
Hamid/'  the  tremendously  veracious  "War-Song,"  "Holiday  ut 
Hampton  Court/'  "Waiting,"  "The  Aristocrat/'  and  that  ec- 
logue between  **The  Artist  and  the  Votary."  Till  now,  Englit^h 
speech  has  uttered  no  such  burning  truth  about  the  shame  of 
belfish  diplomacy,  the  inalienable  criminality  of  aggressive  war, 
the  horror  of  prison-waste,  the  hardy  insolence  of  money-might, 
the  hope  of  life  that  dwells  among  the  dead.  It  is  all  far  more 
than  worth  reading;  it,  i>erhap3  more  than  any  other  new  poetry, 
embodies  the  universal  human  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  vast  un- 
friended, unbounded  commonness,  before  which  imperialism 
shrinks  to  the  measure  of  parochialism.  It  would  be  a  wrong 
that  I  should  deeply  regret  if  I  gave  an  impression  of  something 
hortatory,  something  less  tlian  artistic  in  work  so  splendid,  and  I 
wish  to  say  that  this  poet  is  never  so  much  a  poet  as  when  he  is 
giving  voice  to  the  mute  protest  in  every  conscience  againft  the 
ferocious  pretences  of  our  Zeitgeist. 

V. 

Tennyson  is  gone,  Browning  is  gone,  Rossetti  and  William 
Morris  are  gone;  Swinburne  is  silent;  the  verse  of  Mr.  Dobson, 
so  airily  imaginative,  so  graciously  creative,  is  not  of  the  imme- 
diate charm  it  once  was;  and  a  new  kind  of  English  jwetry, 
spiritualized,  humanized,  has  appeared  in  the  books  which  I  have 
leen  so  ineffectually  studying.  So  far  as  it  is  chanicterized  by 
the  past  it  is  characterized  by  the  art  of  Tennyson,  and  reasonably 
BO  because  that  is  the  supreme  poetic  art.  There  are  also  hints 
of  W^ordsworth,  hints  of  Keats,  hints  of  Shelley  in  the  new  poetry; 
but  no  hint  of  Byron,  and  what  is  stranger,  none  of  Browning; 
perhape  because  these  were  not  artistic  poets,  and  the  new  poetry 
is  as  artistic  as  it  is  spiritual. 

As  a  condition  of  English  poetry,  what  has  American  poetry  to 
show?    With  US  the  greatest  ones  are  gone,  too.    Bryant,  Emer- 
eon,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  have  passed  into  a 
ihadow  wliich  shall  lift  more  or  less  UeTe^fltt.     >Kft  \w«^ '*i^x. 
Stedmnn  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoddard,  ^c  \iJk\ii'^\'s.  bi\^TvOci  «A 
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Mr.  Gilder,  ire  hare  Mr.  Haj  ftod  \[r.  Harto,  ve  have  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ptatt,  vbo  all  ooatmue  oar  old  tradition  and  are  all  poeta 
of  tru«  quality  and  of  aaeertained  importance.  But  they  write 
little,  and  they  are  hardly,  vith  all  their  charm,  ehiiiiiet»> 
iatic  of  tho  time.  Foremoet  of  oar  poets  vho  hsve  spoken  to  and 
for  the  day  which  ia  not  yet  yesterday,  I  should  any  was  JannB 
Whitcomb  Biley.  who  has  known  how  to  endear  himself  to  a  wider 
range  of  American  humanity  than  any  other  American  poet  If 
hi«  popularity  were  the  sole  proof  of  the  enduring  Iotc  of  poetry 
among  us  it  would  be  no  weak  proof.  It  might  not  imply  that 
poetry  generally  was  so  much  read  as  it  once  was,  but  it  would 
imply  that  poetry  of  exquisite  loveliness  in  whatever  guise  it  wore 
had  come  home  to  the  common  heart  as  it  had  not  before.  Prob- 
ably the  moet  widely  read  American  poems  in  their  time  were 
Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"  and  'Wliittier's  "Snow-Bound;"  bat  llr. 
Biley's  poetry  is  much  more  widely  read  than  either.  It  reaches 
the  lettered  as  well  as  the  unlettered;  it  has  had  the  courage  of  the 
familiar,  the  homely,  qualities  which  are  the  most  widely  felt,  and 
tt  is  not  because  it  is  American  (although  we  like  it  so),  but  be- 
cause it  is  human  that  it  finds  its  way  over  the  fruitful  leveh 
where  men  are  all  equal.  I  do  not  prize  it  less  than  the  new  Eng- 
lish poetry  in  form  or  spirit,  for  I  think  llr.  Riley  a  very  great 
artist,  with  insight  as  subtile  as  the  beet  of  the  new  English  poet*, 
and  8)Tnpathy  as  generous.  The  Hoosier  parlance  which  he  ha* 
subdued  to  rhyme  has  not  the  consecration  which  time  has 
given  the  Scottish  dialect  in  llamsay  and  Burns,  but  it  saya  things 
as  tenderly  and  as  intimately,  and  on  the  lips  of  this  master  it  is 
music.  If  he  is  above  all  others  the  American  poet,  his  primacy 
is  significant  of  a  more  entire  liberation  to  our  native  genius 
than  we  have  yet  realized;  at  the  least  and  lowest,  here  is  a  poet 
who  could  have  come  in  no  other  time  or  place  than  ours;  and 
quite  so  much  could  not  have  been  said  of  any  American  poet  be- 
fore. One  feels  this  not  only  in  his  Iloosier  verse,  bat  in  his 
poems  in  literary  English;  he  is  stUl  essentially  the  poet  of 
our  common  life;  and  perhaps  hereafter  the  soul  of  that  life  may 
be  divined  best,  in  its  sweetness  and  sincerity  and  purity,  in  the 
Torse  which  is  of  such  friendly  familiarity  that  some  may  not  yet 
priae  it  aright. 

The  AmcricaT\  po<i\,  -wVo  \ia&  "Ctv^  OvisaftsK,  MsS&3\\i'^  with  the  new 
igliah  poets  in  l\\evt  titWWcra  \a>&.^.>&.^?l:^s«^^v«H^^x.   K^assct 
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meridional  heat  and  lustre  is  in  the  veree  of  this  yonng  Ken- 
tuckian,  which  at  one  time  seemed  rather  to  lose  Us  meaning  in  the 
mere  tints  and  dyes  of  plurase,  but  which  has  since  cleared  itself 
and  runs  with  a  crystalline  limpidity.  It  is  not  Keata  who  is  re- 
peated in  his  poetry,  but  the  "simple,  sensuous,  passionate"  ideal 
of  Keats,  as  in  Keats  himself  the  old  Ehzabethan  and  Chaucerian 
ideal  was  repeated.  Mr.  Cawein  has  not  yet  found  the  public  to 
which  he  is  destined,  and  when  it  is  found  it  may  not  be  a  very 
large  one,  but  it  will  be  choice,  and  of  a  devoted  belief  in  him. 

Something  like  this  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Mifflin,  a  name 
yet  much  unknown  to  that  general  reader  who  is  so  vague 
and  intangible,  but  who  must  be  invoked  before  a  fit  audience  can 
be  got  together  for  any  poet.  In  the  volume  of  sonnets, 
called  "At  the  Gates  of  Song,"  this  poet  makes  his  appeal  to  the 
best  in  os,  with  a  mastery  of  his  instrument  as  extraordinary  as  the 
sense  is  high  and  noble.  What  strikes  one  most  in  this  very 
striking  group  of  poems  is  the  power  both  pictorial  and  intellec- 
tual which  represents  a  new  quality  of  thinking  and  feeling,  or 
a  new  way  of  rendering  the  serious  and  significant  aspects  of 
life.  If  such  a  book  were  altogether  to  fail  of  recognition  it  would 
be  the  most  damaging  witness  against  a  time  which  I  tliink 
haa  been  unjustly  accounted  prosaic.  But  a  little  more  courage 
to  know  what  is  undeniably  great,  although  it  is  our  own,  seems  to 
me  still  desirable  in  our  criticism,  and  when  that  comes,  Mr. 
Mifflin's  poetry  will  have  its  reward. 

From  all  this  it  is  a  long  way  to  the  far  ditTerent  region  where 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson  has  made  a  place  of  her  own.  Her 
civic  satire  is  of  a  form  which  she  has  herself  invented;  it  recalls 
the  work  of  no  one  else;  you  can  say  of  it  (and  I  have  said 
this  before),  that  since  the  Biglow  Papers  there  has  been 
no  satire  approaching  it  in  the  wit  flashing  from  profound 
conviction;  but  this  comparison  suggests  a  likeness  which  does 
not  eiiat;  the  humor  and  sarcasm  of  Mrs.  Stetson,  indeed,  teach 
by  parable,  but  not  through  character  as  the  liiglow  Papers  do. 
They  are  distinctly  and  unmistakably  a  force,  but  how  widely 
they  are  felt,  I  cannot  say.  The  time  lia^  already  come  when 
nearly  the  whole  reading  and  ^Titing  population  of  the  North 
claims  to  have  sprung  from  the  Original  Abolitionists,  and  the 
Biglow  Papers  are  now  of  a  respectable  awv\AAntfe  -vVvvOft.  >Jw!ia 
water  Dcvcr  dreamed  of  or  cared  lor  wlxcn  Ve  vrc^Asi  ^^3LKccL•^\n^l^. 
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the  time  hftB  not  yet  come  when  we  desire  to  have  the  Original 

cialifita  for  our  ancestors,  and  1  am  afraid  thut  the  u- 

Mrs.  Stetson's  satire  is  mostly  confiiu'd  to  fanatics,  pli; 

and  other  Dangerous  Persons.    Bnt  that  need  not  keep  ns  from 

owning  its  brilliancy. 

Tin?  contrihuiion  of  Mr.  Ilaniliu  Garland  to  what  one  might 
call,  without  offence,  Americanistic  poetry,  is  something  too  nota- 
ble to  be  passed  over.    The  prairies  and  the  woods,  the  cornfield^l 
and  the  conl^a  of  the  Northern  West  npoak  in  his  verse,  a  little 
too  consciously,  perhaps,  but  always  strenuously  and  with  a  na- 
tive chami,  in  a  voice  not  to  be  mistaken  for  any  others.    The, 
poems  are  sometimes  wronged  by  a  wilful  rudeness  of  form,  hut 
they  are  not  spoiled  by  it,  and  there  is  the  hope  of  yet  greater  I 
things  in  them. 

I  name,  rather  at  random,  certain  of  our  poets  who  seem  to 
me  ca-ses  in  point,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  name  all  who  are  worthy 
of  mention.  But  I  could  not  leave  out  the  name  of  Paul  Dunbar,  ^ 
the  young  negro  poet,  who  has  won  popularity  as  well  as  recogni-  ™ 
lion.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  love  of  poetry  in  a  time  and  country  ap- 
jiarently  so  prosaic  as  ours  that  he  has  quickly  made  himself  ^ 
widely  known,  and  has  found  not  only  favor  but  affection.  It  is  W 
not  as  a  phenomenon  that  he  has  done  this,  not  merely  as  tlie  first 
negro  who  has  been  able  to  deal  objectively  with  negroiem:  it  is  as 
something  far  more  positive,  it  is  a^  an  absolute  poet.  In  the 
verso  that  he  has  WTitten  since  his  earliest  volume  was  pub- 
lished, he  has  carried  his  work  on  rather  than  up;  but  if  he  went 
no  higher  than  the  mark  he  struck  at  first  he  would  still  have 
made  good  his  claim  to  our  attention,  and  would  have  become  in- 
alienably a  part  of  our  literary  history. 

YI. 

The  group  of  young  Canadian  poets  whom  we  have  learned~Rr 
enjoy  is  as  a  whole  rather  more  dramatically  impressive  than  any 
like  groups  among  ourselves.     Death  has  lately  hushed  the  eweet- 
CHt  and  clearest  voice  ainoug  them;  Archibald  Ijampman  is  no] 
more.    Rut  his  spirit  abides  and  his  art  remains.    The  one  sought 
to  interpret  faultlessly  in  the  other  the  beauty  of  the  sammtfl 
which  burn's  nrnidKl  the  northom  snows;  and  the  fir?*  thing  to  be' 
6a  id  of  all  t\\e  CaT\atV'\aT\s,  \&  V\a\.  Wve^  est  ief\  va!v.vx\i8i.\?ts,    Bryant j 
himself  was  not  mote  AuecV  w\^  ^wv^e  \a  Vas. -wot^v.^  ^a.' 
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than  these  young  poets  who  are  not  otherwise  like  him.  In  him 
vfts  a  cold  electric  flame  thrilling  from  the  deeply  intellectualized 
sources  of  the  puritan  consciousness;  but  these  young  Canadians, 
who  are  so  like  us  other  Amerieans,  and  who  have  some  of  them 
made  their  home  with  us,  derive  sesthetically  from  the  England 
that  was  before,  and  has  been  since,  the  time  when  puritanism 
fixed  a  gulf  between  her  and  us.  They  are  on  all  accounts  a  most 
interesting  group,  which  I  should  like  to  study  more  closely  and 
fully;  but  a  passing  glance  divines  them  in  the  superficial  traits 
that  represent  their  essential  qualities.  They  are  pictorial, 
rather  than  dramatic;  the  characteristic  which  they  have  most  in 
common  is  that  love  of  nature  in  which  eacli  of  them  ai)peRrB  a 
sort  of  solitary.  Their  delicate  art  is  curiously  unsocialized;  the 
pulse  of  the  time  which  beats  so  strongly  in  the  new  English 
poetry  is  scarcely  felt  in  their  rapture  with  their  native  skies  and 
woods  and  lakes. 

At  least  this  is  the  impression  that  their  work  has  left  with 
one  who  does  not  pretend  to  know  it  exhaustively,  but  stUl  has 
greatly  enjoyed  it.  One  might  easily  make  too  much  of  it;  after 
all,  it  is  not  of  vast  bulk;  and  here,  toward  the  end  of  what  I  have 
to  say  of  the  new  poetry,  I  am  tormented  with  an  unhandsome 
misgiving  that  I  have  been  making  too  much  of  it  on  every  side. 
The  names  of  the  great  poets  who  are  gone  recur  to  me  dismay- 
ingly, almost  accusingly.  Wliat  are  all  the  new  Presences  when 
confronted  with  such  tremendous  Absences  as  Browning  and 
Emerson,  Longfellow  and  Tennyson,  Rossetti  nud  Lowell,  Arnold 
and  Whittier,  Holmes  and  Morris,  and  the  great  companionleas 
vague  which  was  once  Walt  Whitman?  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
make  answer;  I  can  only  shrinkingly  suggest  that  To-day  may 
Boon  be  brow-beating  To-morrow  as  Yesterday  is  now  brow-beat- 
ing To-day. 

Again  I  wish  that  I  could  know  just  how  a  younger  man  felt 
concerning  the  fact,  which  is  rather  a  question.  I  am  of  the  past, 
too,  in  my  small  way,  and  perhaps  I  am  no  fit  judge  of  the  present. 
I  would  gladly  yield  the  judgment  seat  (which  is  never  so  luxuri- 
ously upholstered  as  people  think),  but  before  I  left  it,  I  might 
like  to  say  in  defence  of  Ihc  new  poetry  that  if  it  did  not  come 
from  poets  so  great  as  those  gone,  it  came  from  poets  as  true. 
I  might  hint  at  the  profK)sition,  with  arUxcVi  \  \\«csfe  ^WTOR'Cwevs?^ 
ioyed,  that  the  potentiality  of  the  arU  vaa  uovj  BXtna&V.  ^fc  'wX^'s^'"^ 
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(lilTused  as  the  suffrage,  and  that  if  their  effect  was  no  longer  so 
profound  it  was  farther  reaching  over  the  areas  reclaimed  from 
the  common  ignorance.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  modern  demo- 
cratization of  poetry  it  is  more  widely  read  than  ever  before, 
though  the  great  poets,  the  heroes  and  princes  of  song,  are  not 
read  so  much  since  tlicir  apotheosis.  Judging  from  the  satisfac- 
tion I  have  known  in  the  poets  of  my  own  time,  I  might  think 
that  there  never  was  a  time  whose  poets  uttered  it  so  perfectly,  so 
wholly.  But  what  right  have  I  to  shake  ray  sere  and  yellow  leaves 
in  doubt  of  the  music  which  I  hear  in  the  air  about  me  now?  I 
do  not  feel  the  doubt,  and  I  will  not  affect  it;  I  wish  I  could  be  as 
sure  tliat  I  felt  the  security  and  did  not  affect  that;  but  I  beUeve 
I  have  been  tolerably  honest  in  my  praises  of  the  new  poetry,  and 
I  hope  that  I  have  made  oxit  not  a  bad  case  for  it,  though  I  have 
not  assumed  to  prophesy  concerning  it.  We  poor  critics  can 
seldom  get  over  our  fancy  that  we  decide  the  fate  of  poet«; 
Bometimes  the  poeta  themselves  share  our  delusion;  even  readers 
are  touched  by  it.  But  we  really  do  nothing  of  tlie  kind.  We 
can  say,  "Ah,  here  is  something  rather  nice,"  or,  "Thai  won't  do," 
but  there  is  always  an  appeal  to  a  liigher  court,  and  in  some  very 
difficult  cases  the  supreme  tribunal  of  time  reverses  its  own  de- 
cisions. 

W.  D.  HOWELLS. 


THE  EXISTING  CONDITIONS  AND  NEEDS  IN  CUBA. 


BT   HAJ0R-OENBKA.L   LEOKARD    WOOD,    MILITARY   GOVERNOR 
SANTIAGO   DB  CUBA. 


OF 


What  is  needed  in  Cuba  at  present  is  a  firm  but  liberal  and 
just  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people, 
under  American  military  supervision,  for  the  time  being;  this 
supervision  to  extend  only  to  such  time  as  the  civil  government 
shall  have  become  fully  established  and  running  smoothly.  What 
is  to  be  avoided,  above  all  things,  is  militarism,  military  pedantry, 
unelastic methods  and  any  continuance  of  the  old  Spanish  system 
of  multitudinous  oflBce  holders,  filling  unnecessary  offices  and 
rendering  practically  no  return  for  the  salaries  paid  them. 

It  must  also  be  fully  realized  by  those  in  charge  that  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  is  not  in  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing civil  law  and  civil  rights;  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  pur- 
|H>te  of  restoring  and  establishing  civil  law;  that  it  stands  in- 
active so  long  as  the  ci>il  officers  are  able  to  execute  the  laws, 
and  interferes  only  when  they  are  unable  to  do  so.  In  other  words, 
even  under  the  military  occupation,  the  military  forces  should  be 
made,  as  much  as  possible,  subordinate  to  the  civil  law.  Of  course, 
the  Military  Commander  always  has  the  power,  if  he  deems  it 
necessary  to  employ  it,  to  step  in  and  snspend  civil  law;  but  cir- 
cumstances which  would  warrant  such  an  action  must  be  of  a 
very  grave  and  serious  character.  Nothing  could  be  more  demor- 
alizing to  the  people  than  that  they  should  become  possessed  of 
the  idea  that  the  civil  law  is  simply  a  convenience,  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  at  the  fancy  of  the  Military  Commander.  The  great 
problem  a^  to  the  Cuban  people,  who  have  lived  so  long  under 
I  conditions  in  which  the  military  authorities  have  been  at  liberty 
spend  civil  law  whenever  they  thought  fit  to  do  so,  is  to  teach 
that,  in  a  really  stable  government,  the  <i\n'\V  -^o^^t  vdjmWj* 
vou  CLXVin.—}io.  510.  38 
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abeoluto  ruxl  supreme,  ami  that  the  military  force  acts  onlj 
ca^es  of  dire  neceasity,  when  all  other  means  are  unable  to  dea 
with  the  sitaation.  For  this  reason,  in  Cuba,  it  is  moet  desirable 
to  insist  that  all  civil  officers  in  all  departinents  of  the  gnvenw 
ment,  from  the  policeman  up  to  the  highest  official  of  the  lav, 
ebali  be  treated  with  respect,  and  every  possible  dignity  and  safe* 
guard  given  to  their  offices. 

A  small  military  force,  of  perhaps  one  or  two  regiments,  \riU^ 
be  necessary  for  some  little  time  in  the  different  provinces,  aimpljfH 
for  their  morul  effect.  There  \vill  be  occasions  in  the  establiih*" 
ment  of  the  new  state  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  when  the  presence  of  a 
few  troops,  representing  the  power  of  the  United  States  and  th< 
power  back  of  the  civil  government,  will  be  necessary;  for  there  \^ 
and  will  be  for  a  year  or  so,  a  small  fraction  of  the  population  tO' 
clined  to  brigandage,  and  impatient  of  the  restraint  of  their  own 
civil  ofiiccrs.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  ever  be  an  occasioai 
during  whicli  they  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  civil  officers,  hut 
do  believe  that  the  knowledge  that  behind  the  Department  Com- 
mander are  a  thousand  regular  troops,  ready  to  assist  the  civil' 
officers,  will  prevent  many  little  disorders  which  otherwise  migh 
occur. 

The  condition  of  the  people  in  Cuba  to-day  is  one  of  extreroa, 
poverty,  and  in  many  provinces  great  suffering  for  want  of  fo^td. 
The  people,  contrary  to  the  statements  of  those  who  are  fond  of 
charging  the  Cubans  with  being  lazy  and  unwilling  to  work,  are 
not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  work.     The  problem  has  never 
been  one  of  finding  workers,  but  of  giving  work  to  those  who 
wished  it.  The  present  condition  of  the  country  is  such  that  thcro 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  work  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
should  be  done  in  the  near  future,  such  as  the  reopening  of  roods, 
building  of  bridges  and  telegraph  lines,  rebuilding  of  little  towni 
and  tillages  that  have  been  destroyed;  in  short,  the  restoration  o 
(he  country,  great  sections  of  which  have  been  absolutely  destroy 
ed  by  war.     I  believe  that,  throughout  Cuba,  the  policy  which  haa] 
been  adopted  in  Santiago  Province  of  spending  the  revenue*  \\ 
lublic  improvements  and  issuing  rations  only  in  return  for  worl 
rill  meet  with  the  success  which  it  has  met  with  here.    We  ha 
Jccn  able  to  open  up  many  of  the  main  roads,  put  the  towns  in 
order.  an»l,  m  tatV,  ?.^'«lU^^T  'CVv'i  \>w>rj\vi  ts>«v;\  vW  country  in  hou 
labor  OB  p^bWc  ntotVls,  m  Ttlxxm  l^^  'wVxtV  ^^^l  >m^^^  -bw«tA 
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either  a  daiJy  wage  of  seventy-five  cents  or  fifty  cents  and  a  ra- 
tion. Id  some  cases  they  have  received  three  or  four  rations  per 
day  for  ten  hours'  work,  with  no  money,  and  by  this  method  many 
laborers  have  been  able  to  feed  their  families.  Whenever  we  have 
heard  of  great  destitution  in  any  section  of  the  Province,  officers 
have  been  eent  there  immediately  with  money  and  authority  to 
etart  needed  public  works,  such  as  those  mentioned  above.  The 
result  has  been  that,  all  through  the  Province,  the  people  have 
gradually  gone  to  work  in  one  way  or  another.  Of  course,  they 
are  desperately  poor,  yet  all  my  officers  and  couriers,  both  Ameri- 
can and  Cuban,  report  no  starvation,  and,  generally  speaking,  a 
quiet,  contented  condition  of  the  people. 

All  the  larger  towns  have  become  self-sustaining,  and  many 
of  the  little  ones,  from  their  own  local  municipal  taxes.  Those 
irhich  are  not  self-sustaining  I  have  assisted,  to  a  limited  extent, 
from  the  general  revenues  of  the  Province,  which  are  derived  at 
present  entirely  from  the  customs  receipts. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  follow  any  bard  and  fa:>t  policy,  but 
we  have  had  to  meet  the  different  conditions  in  different  parts  of 
the  Province  as  best  we  could,  giving  more  here  and  less  there, 
bat  giving  only  just  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  the  people  to 
re-establish  themselves  upon  the  most  economical  basis.  Economy 
has  been  insisted  on,  and  it  has  been  impressed  upon  them  that, 
no  matter  how  limited  their  income  may  be,  tJiey  must  try  to 
ftdapt  themselves  to  it;  and  that,  if  it  was  impossible  to  have 
what  they  considered  the  necessary  number  of  officials  at  the  old 
Ealaries,  men  must  be  found  who  would  serve  for  much  smaller 
salaries,  or,  if  necessary,  for  none  at  all.  Instead  of  these  econo- 
mies being  in  any  way  narrowing,  they  have  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect  01     '  pie,  who  arc  beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  a 

eertain  on  and  independence  to  be  gained  by  paying 

their  own  vray,  and  I  believe  that  out  of  it  will  come  permanent 
goo.^ 

].  it  lias  been  a  good  deal  like  housekeeping  on  a  gi- 
gantic scale,  and,  as  tome  «f  our  best  and  ablt'jjt  men  have  «iprung 
rom  th*  rery  poorei»t  families,  and  their  development  under  condi- 
ioDB  of  the  greatest  hardsliips  and  adversity  has  tended  to  fos- 
er  the  very  qxialitica  which  have  made  them  successful  in  after 

"'e,  BO  will  the  d       -  *    '  >  which  lA\c«.ft  \\U\ft  vcvxvsCxvv^^Ck?' 

Mn  now  ha\  •■  th<'m  a\\  Iho  WUt  vu  VN^-^  ^^^•' 
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ture.    They  are  learning  tbe  hard  lessons  of  ngjd  economy,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  closest  attention  to  every  little  detail.    In 
inany  of  them  men  are  sening  in  public  positions  for  n        '-— , 
giving  their  whole  time  to  establishing  affairs  upon  a  pi 
basis.    School  teachers  ore  working  for  less  than  their  formi 
eaJaries,  as  indeed  are  all  the  officials  of  the  Province,  but  the 
are  all  working  cheerfully,  and  the  spirit  which  ia  developinif 
^ong  them  promises  much  for  the  future. 

Disorders  are  few,  and  travellers  pacing  through  the  Province 
find  eveninvhere  open-he^irted  hospitality  and  cheerful  greetings. 
The  disposition  of  the  people  is  buoyant  and  cheerful,  and  it  i« 
very  improbable  that  any  extensive  police  force  will  be  needed, 
even  in  the  wilder  portions  of  the  interior,  after  the  people  are 
once  more  fairly  re-established  on  their  plantations. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  this  country  has  been  in  a  con- 
dition of  more  or  less  continuous  warfare  for  the  past  four  years, 
and  also  that  the  long  and  serious  wars  which  have  recently  taken 
place  were  of  a  most  brutal  and  demoralizing  character,  it  is  re-  ^ 
raarkable  to  see  how  little  brigandage  exists  and  how  quickly  the  ^| 
people  have  returned  to  peaceful  occupations.    All  that  is  wanted 
in  Cuba  to  insure  good  order  is  an  army  of  workmen.   Give  them 
work,  free  them  from  militarism,  and,  with  a  moderate  but  efficient 
police  force,  good  order  will  prevail.     The  disorders  of  to-day  are 
but  the  disorders  of  hungry  men  without  food  and  without  money 
to  buy  it.    They  are  willing  to  work,  and  every  dollar  of  the  reve-     iji 
Hues  of  Cuba,  outside  of  the  limited  amount  needed  to  establish  ^| 
the  comparatively  simple  machinery  of  such  civil  government  as  " 
is  needed  just  at  present,  should  be  spent  in  work  of  a  pubUc 
character,  whicli  will  tend  to  open  the  country  once  more  Ui\ 
commerce  and  to  restore  the  towns  and  cities  to  a  normal  con- 
dition of  cleanliness  and  sanitation. 

The  people  are  anxious  to  learn,  and  are  keenly  appreciative  of 
every  effort  which  has  been  made  to  re-establish  the  schools.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  more  enthusiastic  youngsters  than 
those  in  the  little  Cuban  schools.  Of  course,  the  present  methodi  i 
are  primitive  and  defective,  but  all  this  will  change  with  time; 
ffiil  from  the  old  system,  where  the  teacher  liveti  in  tho  school* 
',  occnpymg  tao^  oi  \}cvft  \^<»\.  T^iGVQA,-^^  %lvall  soon  conic  to] 
oiir  own  system  oi  ^t\\  ^guVA^I^Ssl  k^^i  ^^\\^\R?i.  - 
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The  agitation  which  recently  took  place  in  Santiago  was  not 
based,  as  was  currently  reported  in  the  United  States,  on  an  effort 
to  retain  in  Santiago  all  the  revenues  of  the  Province;  but  it  was 
caused  by  rumors  of  an  effort  to  abolish  what  we  all  hold  most 
dear,  that  is,  the  local,  municipal  and  provincial  (or  State)  auton- 
omy. What  the  Cuban  people  desire  is  that  each  Province  should 
b€  developed  very  much  upon  the  lines  of  our  Stat-cs,  and  that 
the  relations  of  the  Province  to  the  General  Government  should 
be  similar  to  those  of  the  States  of  the  Union  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. T'nder  Spanish  rule  municipal  and  provincial  autonomy 
was  practically  destroyed.  The  result  was  a  centralization  in  Ha- 
vana of  everything — finances,  judiciary,  police,  education,  in 
short,  of  every  branch  of  administration.  Now,  starting  entirely 
under  new  conditions  and  under  a  liberal  government,  the  Cubans 
are  anxious  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  this,  and,  while  desiring  to 
deny  nothing  to  the  General  or  Federal  Government  which  it 
could  reasonably  demand,  they  do  absolutely  insist,  and  justly,. 
upon  local  control  of  local  affairs,  and  local  men  in  local  offices 
(other  than  Federal).  This,  surely,  is  reasonable  and  just,  and  it 
will  meet  with  the  cordial  support  and  approval  of  all  Americans. 
The  claim  that  the  Cubans  are  not  capable  of  governing 
themselves  has.  thus  far,  not  l)een  substantiated  in  this  Province; 
for,  in  re-establishing  the  civil  government,  every  appointment 
has  been  made  ^n  the  recommendation  of  the  people  themselves, 
who  have  been  given  to  understand  distinctly  that  all  persons 
recommended  by  them  for  office  would  be  appointed,  so  long  as 
they  acted  in  good  faith  in  making  these  recommendations,  and 
recommended  none  but  honest,  capable  men.  Up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  not  had  to  remove  a  single  official  recommended  by 
them.  This  record  will  certainly  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
any  people.  We  have  had  the  authority  to  remove  immediately 
all  untrustworthy  or  incompetent  officials,  and  there  has  been  no 
influence  to  protect  such  officials  from  removal.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  expect  a  people  who  have  never  had  a  hand  in  governing 
^  themselves,  to  take  hold  of  the  situation  with  the  same  grasp  and 
H  clearness  which  we  should  expect  from  a  people  accustomed  for 
^kjl^ng  time  to  self-government.  There  are  many  little  inconsist- 
^Pttines  which  creep  out  among  them,  but  they  are  the  inconsist- 
I  encics  of  inexperience,  not  those  of  viciousnesa.  Some  ^i\cxs.c«. 
aod  iact,  coahiDed  with  a  good  deal  ol  iiTTnxieaa,\w».Nfe\i^fira.Tkftft5!»r 
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■ary,  at  times,  to  tide  over  troublesome  periods,  but  at  no  tim9 
haYe  we  had  to  resort  to  actual  force.  This  is,  perhaps,  all  the 
more  creditable  to  the  Cubans^  when  it  is  remembered  tiiot  tlia 
country  has  been  full  of  hungry  soldiers,  with  arms  in  their 
handu,  unpaid  for  three  years,  without  clothing,  practically  with- 
out food,  and,  in  some  cases,  incited  by  lawless  leaders  to  deeda  of 
violence. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  description  of  attairs  to  claim  tlut 
the  Cubans  are  without  faults,  or  without  a  great  many  faults;  but 
it  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  they  have  come  out  of  a  chaotic 
condition,  following  a  most  disastrous  war,  have  gone  through 
what  has  practically  been  a  famine,  and  have  maintained  through- 
ont  a  decent  respect  for  life  and  property,  which  would  have  been 
moat  creditable  to  any  people  under  similar  conditions.  The  diiB* 
culty  ahead  of  them  lies  in  their  own  temperament.  They  hare  Ut 
learn,  in  civil  affairs,  to  act  with  deliberation,  to  control  their 
emotions,  and,  while  many  tliink  that  they  will  be  unable  to  do 
this,  I  am  confident  that  they  will  succeed,  knowing,  as  I  do,  how 
well  they  have  conducted  themselves  during  tliis  most  trying 
period  of  reconstruction. 

There  is  another  point  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  our  own  people,  and  that  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  keep- 
ing Americans  and  all  others  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba  out  of  office  in  Cuba.  We  want  an  absolutely  open,  hon- 
est, clean-handed  policy  in  dealing  with  the  people  of  this  Island- 
The  military  governors  in  the  different  Provinces,  ass'isted  by 
their  officers  and  such  civilians  as  they  may  have  on  their  inune- 
diate staffs,  are  absolutely  all  that  are  required,  except  poBsibly  oM 
Collector  in  each  Custom-House,  so  long  as  we  are  directly  »i 
ipon&ible  for  the  revenues.  The  appointment  of  Americans  t» 
office  here,  except  as  above  stated,  is  regarded  by  the  people  u  i 
great  injustice;  and,  if  we  are  here  to  teach  thera  to  gorem  them- 
telves,  it  would  seem  that  the  be^t  way  to  begin  is  by  letting  them 
try,  standing  here  ourselves  simply  to  superrise,  and,  il  necesaaiT; 
check,  when  we  see  affairs  going  wrong. 

The  question  of  the  customs  revenues  in  Ctiba  h  rathfr  a 

peculiar  one.  All  the  Provinces  border,  both  North  an^  lO 

fi...  -^^v^xi^  gjjj^  ^th  the  exception  of  Pinar  del  Rb  i    i   ^      .to 

j)e,  eaeb  InrnxiVvv^  cc>Tftip6raXvj^'^  Vtx^  t*\*  j  j>-^.    A-  the 

condition  o!  t\\e  IsiaaA  w  satV  VV»1  ?^\ueni.  N«m.n:x%«». \*  \s«. 
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present  impossible,  except  in  6ome  favored  districts  and  in  the 
larger  cities,  the  only  source  of  revenue,  in  a  general  way,  is  the 
customs.  While  the  revenues  pertain,  strictly  speaking,  to  the 
General  Government,  yet  in  this  Island,  for  the  present  at  least, 
I  they  will  have  to  be  used  in  different  ways,  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  supporting  the  courts,  re-establishing  the  schools,  main- 
taining the  rural  police,  opening  up  highways  and  general  public 
improvements  of  all  kinds.  In  short,  they  must  be  expended  with 
broad  intelligence,  and,  if  so  expended,  much  may  be  accom- 
|>lished  with  them,  both  in  the  way  of  giving  employment  to  large 
tHUnbe"^  of  men  and  in  the  restoration  of  public  works.  The  con- 
dition of  the  country  will  rapidly  improve,  and  in  a  comparative- 
ly short  time  the  old  systems  of  general  taxation,  with  modifica- 
tions, can  be  gradually  put  in  force.  At  present  it  woiild  be  al- 
most extorting  blood-money  to  attempt  to  tax  directly  the  v^retch- 
edly  poor  people  in  the  interior  of  most  of  the  Provinces. 

Another  great  benefit  to  the  Island  will  result  from  the  com- 
toencement  of  large  enterprises,  such  as  the  building  of  railway* 
And  the  improvement  of  harbors  on  a  large  scale.  At  present  plana 
•re  on  foot  for  the  completion  of  a  railroad  from  Santiago  to  Ha- 
Tana.  Such  a  work  as  this  will  give  employment  to  many  thou- 
eand  people,  and  will  do  more  to  restore  prosperity  and  re-eetab- 
I  lish  the  ruined  towns  than  almost  anything  else.  The  tastes  and 
▼ants  of  the  people  are  simple,  and  the  wonderful  productivenesa 
of  the  soil  renders  it  easy  to  obtain  sufficient  food,  and,  with 
■tcftdy  labor,  means  will  be  furnished  to  the  small  farmers  to  pur- 
chase  tools  and,  perhaps,  a  mule  or  a  horse,  and  to  establish  them- 
selves  once  more  upon  a  comparatively  prosperous  basis. 

The  issue  of  rations  to  indigents  in  the  Province  of  Santiago 

is  practically  at  an  end.  Since  last  October  the  Province  has  been 

practically  self-sustaining  and  has  paid  for  all  its  own  officials, 

K'hools,  lighthouses,  courts,  etc.,  besides  doing  a  great  deal  in  the 

rway  of  road  building  and  other  public  works.    In  addition  to  all 

|of  this  the  Province  has  been  able  to  accumulate  nearly  a  quarter 

[of  ft  million  of  dollars  for  sanitary  work  in  Santiago  and  its  har- 

)r.    I  believe  that  this  result  can  be  accomplished  in  every  Prov- 

)ce  in  Cuba,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and 

[Puerto  Principe,  and  the  surplus  revenues  from  the  richer  Prov- 

will  be  suflicjent  to  pay  tlie  expenses  ol  \^«««  V.'wo  y**"^^ 

/  bclteyc  that  the  revenues  ol  Cubft,  M  e»i^aiv^  W^l*''^^ 
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Buflice  fnr  the  present  Cuban  eittmtion,  even  to  the  fumishing] 
food  to  its  indigent  people,  and,  if  the  ptrsonntl  of  the  civil  go 
emment  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  con&ietont  with  pfficiencj, 
and  salaries  brought  down  where  they  ought  to  be  under  the 
ctuuBtancefl,  the  surplus  money  will  be  sufBcient  to  pay  thoi 
upon  thousands  of  laborers  throughout  the  Island  and  to  accoj 
plish  the  necessar}'  public  works.    I  liave  absolutely  no  doubt 
this  is  not  only  possible,  but  easy  to  accomplish.   1  do  not  beJi« 
that  any  other  than  a  small  military  force  will  be  necessary  in 
various  Provinces,  and  this  for  a  comparatively  short  time  only. 

Order  in  the  interior  of  the  Provinces  should  he  maintained 
by  the  rural  mounted  police.  A  force  of  two  hundred  and  fift 
of  tliese  men  has  been  found  ample  in  the  Province  of  Santiago  i 
Cuba.  Both  men  and  otticors  have  been  carefully  selected 
the  best  material  in  the  Cuban  Army.  From  the  date  uf  their 
ganization  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  faithfully  and 
ficiently  performed  tlieir  duty  and  effectually  suppressed  sever 
small  gangs  of  highwaymen,  who  were  lurking  in  the  rougher  i 
more  unsettled  parts  of  the  interior.  A  similar  force  will 
tainly  be  sutKcient  in  other  Provinces  where  the  country  is,  as] 
rule,  much  more  open  and  more  thickly  settled,  as  well  as  bet 
developed.  The  Cubans  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  acts 
their  own  civil  officers,  which,  if  performed  by  soldiers  of  tl 
I'nited  States,  would  give  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling 
friction.  It  has  been  the  established  policy  in  this  Province 
avoid  using  our  troops  for  any  kind  of  general  police  work,  e^ 
cepting  guard  duty  on  some  of  the  large  sugar  estates. 

The  courts  of  the  Province,  as  at  present  organized,  art 
prompt  and  eflicient  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  and  are 
maintained  at  a  cost  to  the  Province  of  not  over  fifty  per  cent,  o^ 
their  cost  under  the  Spanish  Administration.  The  Judges  are  it 
pressed  with  the  responsibilities  of  their  position  and  are  doi 
excellent  work.  Various  modifications  of  the  old  methods 
procedure  have  been  recommended  and  will  undoubtedly  rat 
with  the  general  approval  of  the  bar  and  the  people,  and  event 
ly  be  put  in  force. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  the  civil  government  in  Cuba  vrill  be  easy  of 
complishmenl  and  VWt,  \;VfcT>.  t^-<s;?\,'B\\\\%Wi,  \t  will  render 
and  cfficitnt  aerrice.    04  couk*,  v\\«t<i  '«\>\\3SiTssMK^  iStas^^auSiML^ 
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overcome  and  many  grave  questions  to  be  considered,  wUch  irill 
nndoubtedly  give  rise  to  very  serious  discussions  and  differeiiMfc 
In  order  that  no  serious  disturbances  may  arise,  I  believe  it  to  be 
very  desirable  that  a  complete  organization  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment should  be  effected  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that  the  ie> 
adjustment  and  modifications  spoken  of  above  should  be  accooi* 
plished  during  the  military  occupation,  in  order  that,  when  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  are  withdrawn  from  the  Island,  a 
definite  form  of  government  may  have  been  fully  determined 
upon  and  may  be  in  actual  operation. 

When  I  say  that  the  civil  government  should  be  established 
as  soon  as  possible,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommend- 
ing its  immediate  establishment  in  all  its  branches,  but  rather  its 
gradual  establishment,  commencing  at  the  bottom  and  ending  at 
the  top.  We  must  secure  good  municipal  government,  good 
schools,  good  courts,  with  many  modifications  in  the  present 
methods  of  procedure,  especially  in  criminal  cases.  We  must 
also  establish  good  sanitary  regulations,  and  be  sure  that  the  peo- 
ple appreciate  all  these  things,  before  we  give  up  the  control  ol 
affairs  and  establish  all  the  details  of  the  civil  government  npm 
an  absolutely  independent  basis. 

Lbohabd  Woon. 
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Mil  Ea&l  M.  Cbakstox,  the  author  of  an  article  on  the 
ing  Court  Martial  System"  in  the  February  number  of  the  North 
AsjKBiCAN  Revikw,  who  i^  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ttitution  and  practice  of  Courts  Martial  under  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  has  indicated,  in  his  clear  and  well  reasoned  paper, 
aeveral  points  on  which  he  believes  fundamental  reforms  to  be  re- 
quiit'd.  The  subject  i^  one  of  interest  at  all  times,  in  countries 
whoHc  oitizeus  place  a  high  value  on  the  rules  of  justice  being  ap- 
plied impartially  to  all  classes,  and  certainly  not  the  least  to  the 
cla«s  to  which  both  America  and  England  know  ihetuselvee  to  be 
deeply  indebted.  PoBsibly,  that  interest  ii  at  this  moment  quick- 
ened on  both  aides  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  demonstration  afforded 
by  the  example  of  France,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  allow  what  should 
bo  a  judicial  institution  to  be  iutluenced  by  a  bias  of  party,  racial, 
or  it  may  be  even  patriotic,  sentiment.  But  in  America,  where  it 
is  now  certain  that  in  the  immediate  future  the  army  will  form  a 
part  of  national  life  of  great  and  growing  importance,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  Martial  should  receive  the 
most  careful  consideration;  wliile  in  England  we  are,  I  hop«,  a1* 
ways  ready  to  welcome  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  an  in- 
stitution on  the  eflicieney  of  which  we  are  conscious  much  must  al- 
ways depend.  Mr.  Cranston's  article,  therefore,  demands  atten- 
Ition  Mh  in  his  counir}'  and  in  mine. 
It  is  not,  I  think,  unfair  to  say  that  Mr.  Cranston  throoglioat 
iiM  paper  rcgatda  Court*  ^^n\»\  ^\\.Vi  vwt^A^^Q&loa,  if  not  with 
•uspicion.     He  uevct  •\\.oge^\vet  ^]uMKwa»Nw  \axQ2f9A.  VcmxXiA. 
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opening  words :  "  There  is  an  old  saying,  *  Courts  Martial  are  or- 
ganized to  convict.' "  During  a  period  of  now  nearly  seven 
jreare  I  have  had,  in  my  official  capacity  of  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, the  duty  of  reading  many,  and  of  hearing  of  many  more,  pro- 
ceedings of  Courts  Martial,  and  the  conclusion  at  which,  without 
hesitation,  I  arrive  is  that  Courts  Martial  in  England  are  almost 
invariably  conducted  not  only  with  substantial  justice,  but  also 
with  respectful  adherence  to  the  principles  and  forms  of  law.  The 
members  of  the  Courts  Martial  are  educated  officers  and  gentle- 
men. I  should  not,  therefore,  have  expected  to  find,  and  I  cer- 
tainly never  have  found,  any  want  of  intelligent  perception  or  any 
presence  of  prejudice,  or  of  that  professional  prepossession  which 
Mr.  Cranston  thinks  inevitable.  I  can  make  only  two  criticisms 
on  the  action  of  Courts  Martial,  as  I  have  observeil  it.  It  some- 
times happens  that  a  legal  principle  correctly  remembered  is  car- 
ried beyond  its  proper  limitations.  The  rule,  for  example,  that 
opinions  are  not  evidence,  except  in  the  case  of  experts,  has  some- 
times been  held  by  Courts  Martial  to  exclude  evidence  of  drunken- 
ness, or  even  evidence  of  hand-writing.  There  is,  perhaps,  also  a 
tendency  to  convict  a  prisoner  on  scanty  evidence,  if  the  offence 
has  become  rife.  I  remember  an  instance  in  which,  after  several 
cases  of  stealing  from  the  regimental  canteen  had  occurred,  a  pri- 
vate was  found  guilty  of  stealing  tea  from  the  canteen,  the  only 
evidence  in  his  case  being  that  he  had  a  bag  of  tea  in  his  posses- 
sion. I  have  no  doubt,  and,  indeed,  an  explanatory  note  to  that 
effect  was  appended  to  the  finding,  that  the  natural  and  proper 
desire  that  an  example  should  be  made  was  allowed  to  compensate 
for  a  deficiency  of  proof.  But  I  have  known  a  similar  tendency, 
not  only  at  Quarter  Sessions,  but  in  a  much  higlier  stratum  of 
legal  atmo8]>hore.  I  remember  a  distinguished  Queen's  Counsel, 
in  tlie  Court  of  Chancery,  adjuring  the  tribunal:  ''In  the^  times, 
when  commercial  fraud  has  become  ramjiant,  is  the  arm  of  this 
Court  to  be  sliorteued  because  of  a  mere  want  of  strict  proof?  " 

Mr.  Cranston  fools  a  stnmg  objection  to  the  members  of  a  Court 
Martial  being  judges  both  of  law  and  of  fact,  and  he  bases  on  that 
opinion  a  recommendation  that,  whenever  possible,  a  legal  member 
should  be  added  to  the  tribunal.  1  confess  I  do  not  share  this  ob- 
jection, and  I  altogether  deprecate  the  n?medy.  The  questiona 
that  come  bofoa'  Courts  Martial  very  seldom  present  any  such 
complexity  of  law  and  fact  as  to  coll  lot  ttvaV  \jTOces%  «A  >Mvtv;«N.- 


I 

I 

I 
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cases,  oiion  tncs  tae  powers  eve 
experienced  judge  and  a  well-instructed  jury.    But  the  tril 
of  a  Court.  Martial  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  ae  a  junr. 
consists  in  every  case  of  officerss,  aJl  of  wliom  Imve  had  a  substan- 
tial training  in  the  law  of  Courts  Martial,  and  probably  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  have  had  that  best  teaching  of  law,  the  teaching  of 
having  witnesaed,  and  even  taken  part  in,  previous  cases.    A  man 
wlio  Ixaa  served  on  several  Courts  Martial,  acting  under  the  sense 
of  responsibility  wliich  every  member  of  a  Court  Martial  must} 
feel,  is  by  no  means  ill  qualified  to  deal  with  any  legal  or  semi-j 
legal  question  that  is  likely  to  arise.    To  my  mind,  it  is  infinitelri 
important  to  increase  this  experience,  and  to  quicken  this  sense  of 
responsibility  ;   and  for  that  reason  it  is  that  I  should  be  sony 
to  see  a  professional  lawyer  added  to  the  tribunal.    It  would  be  in- 
evitable that  the  officers  would  leave  the  law,  and  perhaps  also  thel 
facts,  practically  to  him,  trusting  to  his  superior  training  in  law, 
and  thus  the  value  of  the  tribunal  would  be  incalculably  impaired,  ^i 

Mr.  Cranston  has  very  properly  pointed  out  that  the  presence^| 
of  a  Judge  Advocate,  to  some  extent,  meets  his  objection  of  the^l 
want  of  legal  training  in  the  military  members  of  the  Court  ;  bat 
he  adds  that  there  is  a  risk  of  the  Judge  Advocate's  ceasing  to  be 
sufficiently  impartial  if  he  also  acts  as  prosecutor.     In  this  last, 
opinion  I  certainly  concur,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  those  re- 1 
sponsible  for  the  law  of  American  Courts  Martial  will  not  heeitatd] 
to  profit  by  our  experience,  because  with  us  there  is  a  Prosecutor,! 
generally  the  Adjutant  of  the  regiment,  independent  of  the  Judge] 
Advocate.    The  Judge  Advocate  acts  very  much  as  the  Attorney- 
General  acts  in  peerage  cases  in  the  House  of  Lords.    He  state*} 
his  view  of  legal  points,  and  if  necessary  he  suras  up  the  casej 
pointing  out  the  issues  and  the  evidence  relating  to  them,  but 
leaves  it  to  the  tribunal  to  decide.    I  do  not  think  that  either  th4 
Attorney-General  in  such  cases,  or  the  Judge  Advocate  at  Courts 
Martial,  is  under  any  temptation,  or,  in  fact,  ever  indicates  an) 
wish,  to  strain  the  law  or  the  facts  in  favor  of  either  side.    He' 
treats  himself  as  being  there  to  see  justice  done;   a  finding  o£^ 
"guilty"  carries  with  it  no  triumph,  and  a  finding  of  "not  guilt 
no  disappointment,  unless  either  be  clearly  the  failure  of  a  mifi 
guided  or  uninformed  tribunal. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  thil 
country,  and  1  sViouX^  \euVw^  Va  V^o^^i  \tv  Kxassrvca.  tAso,  an  ofl 
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called  upon  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  fellow  soldier,  brings  to  his 
task  complete  ignorance  of  the  guiding  principles  of  law  and  pro- 
cedure. In  the  British  Arm)'  a  by  no  means  contemptible  knowl- 
edge of  military  law  ia  required  of  ever}'  officer,  and  certainly  a 
British  ofBcer  has  no  excuse  for  ignorance,  because  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  knowledge  is  afforded  to  hira  by  simple  and  easy 
means.  The  oflScial  publication  known  as  the  "  Manual  of  Mili- 
tary Law  "  is  a  work  on  which  great  care  has  been  expended  by 
very  competent  writers,  with  the  result  that  all  that  is  essential  to 
be  known  on  the  subject  is  embodied  in  a  singularly  concise  and 
intelligent  form.  The  field,  indeed,  which  it  is  necessary  to  cover 
in  such  a  text  book  is  not  small,  because,  besides  embodying  the 
law  of  evidence,  a  knowledee  tf  which  is  indispensable  to  any  one 
called  on  to  administer  judicial  functions,  and  the  special  regula- 
tions contained  in  the  Army,  Reserve  Force  and  Militia  Acta,  with 
the  Queen's  Begulations  and  the  Rules  of  Procedure,  which  are 
applicable  to  Courts  Martial,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  sum- 
marize the  whole  law  of  crime,  as  there  is  no  offence  knovra  to  the 
law  which  it  may  not  be  the  duty  of  a  Court  Martial  to  try.  Ac- 
cordingly, chapters  on  these  subjects  have  been  compiled  by  such 
well-qualified  authors  as  Lord  Tliring,  Sir  Henry  Jenk)"ns  and  Sir 
Courtenay  Ilbert ;  and  I  will  only  say  of  their  work  that  there  is  no 
lawyer  who  might  not  read  it  with  satisfaction  and  advantage.  I 
do  not  know  whether  a  similar  treatise  has  yet  been  published  in 
the  United  States  under  official  authority.  If  not,  I  venture  to 
think  that  that  is  an  omission  which  should  be,  and  certainly  can 
be,  speedily  remedied.  America  has  been  the  home  of  great  text 
writers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  torch  of  their  ability  and  in- 
dustry has  been  handed  on  to  successors  not  less  capable  than  they 
of  producing  models  of  systematic  and  well-reasoned  e-xpoeition. 

The  confidence  which  I  place  in  the  substantial  justice  of 
Courts  Martial  leads  me  to  deprecate  the  transfer  from  that  tri- 
bunal to  the  civil  courts  of  the  country,  of  many  of  the  offences  of 
the  soldier  against  the  ordinary  law.  The  rule  laid  down  in  this 
country  requires  that  the  more  serious  offences  against  the  law 
should  always,  if  committed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  when- 
ever practicable,  if  committed  elsewhere  in  the  Queen's  Dominions, 
be  trie^l  by  a  civil  court;  and  the  tendency  undoubtixlly  is  to  send 
offenders  to  the  civil  courts,  unless  there  be  some  ftlvya^  xtysJij^'Krs 
nasoa  for  aot  doing  so.    It  is  bo  impor\,ft.nV.  VVvaX  \\.  ^w^A.  ^os^.. 


for  a  moment,  be  supposed  that  a  soldier  enjoys  any  priviUgium 
in  regard  to  offences  a^^ainat  the  law,  or  is  sTibjecti:>d  to  any  eerercr^H 
system  of  judication  than  limit  to  which  any  oi-her  citizen  is  sub*  ^^ 
ject,  that  perhaps  it  la  well  to  leave  the  soldier  in  most  cases  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  law,  if  ho  bo  charged  with  offences  not 
partaking  of  a  military  character.    But,  if   arraigned    before  a 
Court  Martial,  he  ia  tried  by  a  tribunal  well  acquainted  with  hia  i 
habits  and  dispoeition,  not  probably  over  lenient,  though  able  to 
understand  his  defence  and  appreciate  hia  excuses,  and  above  all 
well  qualified  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  necessary  sentence. 
This,  and  the  experience  to  be  gained  by  officers  in  sitting  on 
Courts  Martial,  are  advantages  not  to  be  disregarded  whenever  the 

I  question  has  to  be  considered  of  the  tribunal  before  which  a  soldier 
ought  to  be  tried.  I  can  only  say  that  I  should  have  no  fear  of 
Courts  Martial  displaying  all  the  firmness,  intelligence  and  impar- 
tiality necessary  for  the  investigation  of  serious  crimes.  Thera 
comes  to  my  recollection  a  case  of  a  very  sad  murder  of  a  comrade 

I      by  a  British  soldier,  forming  part  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  in 

I      Egypt-    He  was  tried  by  a  Court  Martial,  the  trial  giving  rise  toj 
serious  questions  both  of  motive  and  sanity;  and  he  could  not 
have  received  trial  before  a  fairer  or  more  competent  authority. 

If  I  read  Mr.  Cranston's  article  aright,  there  is  no  function  in 
the  American  system  of  Courts  Martial  corresponding  to  that 
which,  in  the  British  Army,  I  have  the  honor  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  exercise  as  Judge  Advocate  General.    Like  many  other 

I      things  in  this  countr)-,  this  office  is  a  survival  which  fulfills  a  most 
useful  purpose,  though  its  original  object  has  disappeared.    It  was 
designed  as  a  safeguard  against  absolutism  of  the  Crown  over  a 
standing  army,  and  was  intended  to  prevent  a  system  of  military 
law  being  enforced  at  the  expense  of  the  law  of  the  land.    It  has 
survived  to  constitute  a  useful  and  practical  protection  of  ibt^j 
British  soldier  against  errors  into  which  the  comparative  inexperi- 
ence of  the  members  of  Courts  Martial  may  possibly  load  ther 
It  is  an  established  part  of  the  military  law  of  Great  Britain  that] 
the  proceedings  of  every  Court  Martial  should  be  r        '   '  • 
ing,  and  brought  under  the  review  of  the  Judge  A 
oir  liis  deputies.    About  six  thousand  Court  Martial  proceedii 
*"  ''  .illy  reviewed,  and  even,*  doubtful  < 

lie  assi&tance  olt'wo  ^c\paV\e%,out 'siV^^sA.wcft.^VTKiioSj 
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experience.  I  hope  and  believe  that  few,  if  any,  errors  in  law  or 
procedure  escape  notice  ;  and  thus  this  department,  if  efficiently 
conducted,  supplies  a  eaiegiiard,  fulfilling  some  of  the  more  im- 
pnrtajit  objects  to  which  the  aspirations  after  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Ap[x'al  have  been  so  long  and  so  vainly  directed.  It  is  by  an  ac- 
cident that  the  oflfice  of  Judge  Advocate  General  has  come  to  be 
filled  by  a  member  of  the  Judicial  body.  It  waa  till  recently  al- 
ways hfld  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  entering  and 
leaving  office  with  the  ministry  of  the  day,  and  it  was  &aid  that  the 
Dame  of  the  office  was  singularly  inappropriate,  as  it  was  filled  by 
a  person  who  was  not  a  judge,  an  advocate  or  a  general.  "When 
difficulty  arose  in  1892  in  filling  the  office  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
ministry,  Mr.  Gladstone  did  me  the  honor  to  ask  me  to  accept  the 
office,  as  it  had  been  previously  held  for  a  short  time  by  a  prede- 
r  of  mine  in  the  Probate  Division  of  the  High  Court,  the  late 
Sir  Bobert  Phillimore.  Since  then  I  have  formed  the  humblest, 
but  the  only  immutable,  element  in  the  ministries  of  Mr.  Glad* 
stone,  Lord  Roscbcry  and  Ix)rd  Salisbury.  I  do  not  know  for 
how  long  or  how  short  a  time  it  may  be  that  the  office  of  Judge 
Advocate  General  is  to  be  filled  by  an  official  who  at  least  fulfills 
one-third  of  the  appellation ;  but  so  long  as  it  is  held  by  a  judge,  it 
will,  of  course,  be  administered  in  a  judicial  temper  and  according 
to  judicial  principles,  with,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  result  that  the 
ejrecution  of  the  law  and  nothing  but  the  law  may  be  relied  on. 
And  that  result  will  not  be  unsatisfactory  if  it  can  be  felt  with  con- 
fidence by  every  British  soldier,  down  to  the  humblest,  that,  if  he 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  tried,  his  trial  will  be  conducted  with  as 
rtrict  an  observance  of  the  law  a£  if  he  pleaded  at  Bar  before  the 
Chief  Justice  of  England  and  two  of  his  brethren. 

A  long  established  custom  has  given  a  still  further  security 
in  the  case  of  all  general  Courts  Martial,  that  is  those  which  deal 
with  the  more  serious  ofTences,  and  are  empowered  to  inflict  the 
more  severe  sentences.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral to  present  the  proceedings  of  all  such  Courts  Martial  to  the 
Sovereign  in  person,  either  at  an  audience  or  in  writing,  and  to  ad- 
rise  the  Crown  whether  the  sentence  should  be  carried  out.  This 
is  a  safeguard  which  is  far  more  than  nominal.  In  ordinary-  casea 
it  probably  happens  that  the  attention  which  has  been  previously 
given  to  the  ease  renders  needless  any  special  explanation.  <iT  xftr 
mark.    But  in  any  proceeding  whic^  {ot  axi-s  T<:^?.Qti  \%  wX  'A  "^^^ 
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common,  it  constitutes  a  valuable  as  well  as  an  unique  protection, 
that  the  experience  of  the  Sovereign,  which  is  in  nothing  more  re- 
markable than  in  matters  connected  with  the  army,  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  new  departure,  or  any  question  of  doubt; 
and  I  should  suppose  that  any  Judge  Advocate  General  must 
feel  his  own  judgment  strengthened,  as  well  as  his  responsibil- 
ity quickened,  by  the  personal  attention  invariably  bestowed  by 
the  Sovereign  upon  every  important  decision. 

F.  H.  JSTTNB. 


THE  CURSE  IN  EDUCmON. 

BT  BEBKCCA  HABDINa  DATIB. 


OcoASiOHALLT,  would  it  Dot  be  a  wise  thing  for  a  growing  na- 
tion, like  a  growing  boy,  to  look  to  its  health:  to  test  the  rules 
by  which  it  lives,  and  find  out  whether  they  are  making  it  sturdy, 
or  sickly  and  anaemic  ?  Just  now,  when  we  propose  to  take  mil- 
lions of  half-savage  aliens  under  our  roof-tree,  is  it  not  a  fit  time 
to  examine  the  maxims  which  govern  the  household,  and  which  we 
must  soon  thrust  upon  them  ? 

The  most  urgent  of  these  rules — ^the  one  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can puts  absolute  faith — is,  "Educate;  send  every  boy  and  girl 
to  school." 

It  never  occurs  to  the  American  that  there  can  be  a  mis- 
take or  room  for  hesitancy  there.  He  may  have  his  doubts  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  religion.  Indeed,  the  recognition  of  a  God 
can  hardly  now  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  rules  by  which  this 
household  of  the  United  States  is  governed.  Your  average  busy 
citizen  may  grant  that  there  is  Some  One,  somewhere  in 
the  spheres,  possessing  an  uncertain,  vague  power.  He  will  even 
go  so  far  as  to  send  his  wife  and  daughters  to  church,  to  keep 
on  terms  with  Ilim.  But  he  protests  against  any  definite  acknowl- 
edgment of  Him  by  the  body  politic;  he  does  not  see — as  his  grand- 
father saw — God  behind  the  changes  of  the  weather  or  the 
doings  of  nations;  he  would  resent  the  idea  that  He  was  likely 
to  meddle  in  the  serious  businesses  of  the  world,  such  as  the 
Stock  Exchange,  caucuses  or  peace  commissions. 

He  may  never  put  it  into  words,  but  his  belief  is  that  the 
great  American  nation  is  now  quite  too  strong  to  need  any  father- 
ing by  an  invisible  power.  As  his  trust  in  God  has  lessened,  his 
faith  in  man  has  increased.  Educate  a  man,  he  says,  teach  him 
mathematics,  chemistr}',  or  what  not,  and  he  caa  ti3»  cea  ^V 
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himself  in  the  uni verse.     It  is  this  unspoken  creed  that  lue 
made  the  schoolhoa&e  a  fetish  in  the  L'nited  States.    Whether 
•tands  in  a  village  in  New  KDgland,  or  in  a  Florida  swamp  or  it 
no  Indian  rcsorration,  we  all  believe  that  a  Ufe-^viog  ichor  goes] 
out  of  it  which  will  conqner  not  only  ignorance,  but  poverty  and 
crime. 

This  idea  came  naturally  enough  to  Uncle  Sam,  when  hi 
found  his  gatts  besieged  by  hordes  of  ignorant  Iriah,  GermanSrl 
Kussians,  Huns  and  Italians,  and  within  his  gates  other  hordeSj 
of  ignorant  negroes  and  Indians.    Their  ignorance  eeemod 
him  tlie  deadly  disease  which  would  destroy  the  nation.    Cure' 
lliat,  by  a  certain  amount  of  bo<ik  learning,  and  the  American^ 
would  be  the  typical  intelligent  and  moral  citizen — a  model  foi 
the  world, 
/    Hence  the  public  echool. 

Has  tlie  p\iVilic  school  done  its  work  ?  Has  education  been  al- 
ways an  unmixed  blessing  to  America  and  Amehcanii  ? 

This  question  cannot  be  answered  so  easily  and  positivelj 
loyal  sons  of  the  Republic  may  suppose. 

Two  or  three  facts  which  come  up  in  my  memory  scei 
me  to  have  a  bearing  on  it, 

Firet:  On  the  table  before  me  lies  the  annual  report  for  18981 
of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  in  Pennsylvania. 
Here  is  one  item:    Ninety-one  convicts  who  were  in  the  prison 
last  year   had  served  one  or  more  terms  in  it  before.     Of  these 
hardened  offenders,  only  nine  wore  unable  to  read  and  write. 
Of  eight,  no  record   had  been  kept;  but,  as  the   nuijority  of 
them  were  forgers  and  counterfeiters,  they  evidently  had  received.! 
some  mental  training.    The  remaining  seventy-four  were  tU  edu-J 
cated,  ha>'ing  attended  school  for  from  two  to  nine  years. 

Another  fact:  Three  years  after  the  opening  of  free  schools 
in  Ijondon,  a  marked  increase  was  nnliccd  in  the  number  of  ju- 
venile offenders  in  the  city  prisons  and  reformatories.  There 
was,  too,  a  change  in  the  kind  of  crimes  committed  by  them.  Tb< 
number  of  boys  and  young  men  convicted  of  forger\',  grand  lar- 
ceny and  intricate  swindling  schemes,  was  more  than  doubled, 
wliile  the  number  of  sneak  thieves,  drunkards  and  ptckpodiets 
yros  lesj-pned  by  one-half.  As  years  passed,  the  proporlion  of  edu« 
rat  Oil  cnmma\9.\atgc\'s  vacreaavA. 
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,^    tarian  in  Parliauent,  "  that  our  graded  scliooh  are  breoding- 

ousee  of  crime  ?  " 

But  tiiis  was  too  pessimittic  a  view.     Education  did  not  breed 

e  in  the  pupils;  education  only  gave  crime  tools  to  uso.  The 

c  11*8  never  begot  a  desire  in  the  mind  of  a  boy  to  work  hanu 

0  his  fellows;  but,  finding  the  desire  there  alrcudy,  they  taught 

to  forge  a  note  instead  of  picking  a  pocket.     Without  edu- 

tion,  he  tnunped  barefoot  in  the  mire  of  the  broad  road  that 

dfi  downward;  with  it,  he  drove  in  a  chariot,  but  on  the  self. 

e  road  and  to  the  eame  dark  end.  \ 

Again:    About  fifteen  yean?  ago,  I  was  in  a  lonely  comer  of 

aisiana — a  district  of  pale  green  prairies  sloping  dovm  to  the 

',  dotted  with  the  half-cultivated  farms  of  the  French  Acadians. 

These  they  had  been  since  they  left  Acadie  years  before.     An 

i    iiolated,  separate  clan,  they  had  retained  the  character,  the  handi- 

Hcrafta  and  the  bits   of  homely,    useful    knowledge    which   ther 

brought  with  them,  and  also  the  same  utter  ignorance  of  the 

1     outer  world.     Very  few  of  them  could  read  or  write.     The  men 

■  tilled  the  fields  on  the  shores  of  tlie  black  bayoux  wliich  crept 

lazily  through  banks  of  purple  and  yeUov  ft ft(r«-<le-liSj  and  the 

■   women  in  their  cabins  wove  the  soft,  gay  cotton  stuffs  in  which 

they  all  were  clad.    Tliey  had  no  railways,  no  school-houses,  no 

bosses  with  schemes  for  making  big  fortunes,  no  |jolitics  and 

no  newspapers.    For  years,  there  had  not  been  a  case  from  amon^ 

them  in  the  parish  court  of  theft  or  adultery  or  murder.    They 

worked  enough  to  keep  them  from  want;  they  went  to  mass  in 

the  morning,  and  to  a  dance  at  night.    They  were  faithful  hus- 

Wnds,  loysd  friends,  tender  mothers;  a  single-minded,  honest. 

merry  folk.    What  more  would  you  have  ? 

When  I  went  away  from  tliis  Attakapas  country,  and  looked 
back  at  the  great,  dull  green  plain  rolling  down  to  the  sea,  with  its 
pletsant  farms  and  snug  little  homesteads  gay  with  flowers,  soft 
floating  gray  mists  now  and  then  clouding  the  sunshine,  it  seemed 
the  very  land  of  peace.  Surely  its  name  should  be  Arcadia,  not 
Acadie. 

A  year  later,  I  heard  a  philanthropic  Northern  lecturer  descant 
on  the  ignorance  of  this  people,  and  beg  for  aid  to  "  send  the 
tfdioolmastcr  among  them,  to  open  the  way  for  railways,  Inasi- 
J|^  B6M  and  rivilizatiun.^' 
H       Would  not   way   intelligent    Amencan.   <va«)i.wTv   wtvw^'j 
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whether  the«e  people  would  be  elerated  or  lowered  in  the  nctual 
Bcale  of  being  by  the«e  thing*  ? 

Take  an(»thcr  communitj — one  in  a  remote  comer  of  Ne»| 

England.    Fifty  years  ago,  X was  a  Utc,  prosperous  village. 

The  heads  of  the  families  were  whalers — captains,  mates  and 
erewa.  They  could  read  and  write,  tliey  were  keen-witted,  quick- 
eyed,  re<l-blooded  men,  who  gatliered  on  their  long  voyagca  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  knowledge  which  they  needed  for  their  call- 
ing, and  brought  home,  too,  histories  and  news  of  far-off  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Bcas.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  took  their  women 
folk  with  them  on  their  voyages,  and  thus,  continually,  window? 
were  opened  through  which  glimpses  of  the  great  outside  world 
en  me  into  the  lonely  hamlet.  The  life  in  it  was  full  of  hard 
work,  but  not  without  its  fun;  it  was  active,  healthy  and  human, 

But  the  whaling  industry  is  dead  in  X now,  and  to 

are  the  old  seamen  who  followed  it.  The  generations  that  sue- 
cceded  them  have  not  found  any  industry  to  take  its  place. 
The  swamps  remain  iindrained,  the  fields  unlilled,  the  fish  dis- 
port themselves  by  millions  in  the  bay  undisturbetl.  The  old 
people  in  the  village  keep  themselves  and  their  children  alive 
by  renting  tlieir  bouses  to  summer  boarders.  But  the  children 
have  but  one  ambition — to  be  educated;  their  feeble  energy  finds 
its  only  outlet  in  an  academy  and  college  course.  Nothing  could 
be  more  laudable,  according  to  ordinary  public  opinion.  Visitors 
look  with  awe  at  the  three  huge  school  houses  and  the  free  li- 
brary, which  tower  over  tlie  village  houses,  until  they  discover  that 
there  is  not  a  cobbler  nor  a  tailor  nor  a  druggist  nor  a  skilled 
mechanic  in  the  village.  Then  they  begin  to  wonder  whether' 
book  learning  is  the  only  wholesome  and  needful  thing  in  the  life 
of  a  community. 

The  young  girls  of  X go  through  "  the  course,"  nibbling 

at  a  dozen  sciences,  and  philosophies  and  two  or  three  languag«, 
long  enough  to  leam  the  flavor  of  each,  but  not  long  mougb 
to  find  ajiy  actual  food  for  their  brains;  not  long  enough  even 
to  teach  them  the  first  lesson  of  education — how  little  '^  '^iciw. 
They  find  no  place  as  teachers,  for  New  England  i^  -Ah 
women  competent  to  teach,  standing  in  rows  waiting  for  a  va- 
cancy.   These  X "  young  ladies  " — for  they  arc  careful  to 

give  lbeTnae\ves  WxrV  ^c^t«?c — ««s\.\,V'ft  do^m  at  hoaie.  ITicy  will 
not  cook  HOT  "wafeVv,  a&  N-Vxw  m<i\>cv«iv%  ^v^'Ore^  «%  ■«».<»  Vjwga  o( 
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the  class  of  trHde^jwople:  they  are  unfitted  to  marry  the  honest 
laborers  on  the  fnrms;  they  mope  and  look  at  the  world  in  false 
liglits  through  their  tears,  and  join  the  great  array  of  half-starved, 
hysteric,  morhid  women  in  New  Englana — the  most  uselesa  fig- 
ures, perhaps,  in  the  world's  swarming  myriads. 

The  majority  of  the  young  men  return  and  wait  in  vain  for 
work  in  which  their  book  learning  will  prove  effective.  They 
have  no  capital  to  go  into  bufiiness;  the  professions  are  enormously 
overcrowded;  they  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  trades  or  any 
manual  labor,  in  which  was  their  cliance  for  useful,  earnest  lives. 
One  or  two  men  of  unusual  power  have  gone  to  the  West  and  suc- 
ceeded, the  others  in  the  end,  driven  by  dire  need,  usually  tak  up 
some  occupation  which  gives  them  food.  They  have  just  enough 
education  to  make  them  lo,.th€  a^id  despise  the  work  on  which 
they  must  depend  for  their  livelihood. 

A  still  more  tragic  instance  is  the  negro,  who,  aa  soon  aa 
he  was  freed,  was  taken  out  of  the  cabin  of  the  slave  field- 
hand,  not  to  be  taught  to  rewl  his  Bible,  and  earn  his  bread  as  a 
skilled  mechanic,  but  to  study  the  higher  mathematics  an<l  Plato, 
French  and  German,  medicine  and  law;  and  then,  with  con- 
tempt and  insult,  was  denied  the  chance  to  use  his  knowledge. 

Wliat,  then,  is  wrong?    Too  much  education? 

No  1  No  sane  man  can  doubt  that  to  educate  a  human 
being,  so  ajs  to  develop  his  individual  capacity  and  to  fit  him  for 
his  especial  place  in  life,  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  hira. 
It  is  a  gift  to  him  from  liis  fellow  men,  second  only  to  that  of 
life.     But  it  must  be  given  with  wisdom  and  discrimination. 

Now  what  wisdom,  what  discrimination,  do  we  show  when  we 
educate  our  bi^ys  and  girls  ?  When  we  set  out  flowers  in  a 
garden,  we  give  to  each  the  position  and  the  food  and  the  water 
Bttited  to  its  peculiar  needs.  The  research  of  many  generations 
htt«  made  us  wise  in  the  queer  idiosyncrasies  of  lilies  aud  mses 
and  tulips,  and  taught  us  how  to  bring  out  the  full  strength  of 
every  root  or  graft.    But  we  cultivate  human  souls  en  masne. 

Into  that  aforeiiaid  pchool  house,  of  which  we  boast  with  such 
fervor,  arc  going  to-dav  countless  legions  of  little  Pat*  and  Jana 
and  Samboa — boys  with  a  myriad  dilTering  capacities,  ten- 
der :  '  '  ^.  And  each  is  crammed  with  the  same  dose 
of  Is— the  alphabets  of  a  dtiztsn  «c.\fcwi«&,  '•VmJx 
he  never  leams  to  pot  together  into  an  \u\Ai\V\^\\)\<i  ^«w^.  "^^J^- 
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)rc  cruel  an<l  ridicu!ou«  was  ever  done  in  the  world.    It 

"old  story  of  tlie  boya  of  Dotheboys  Hall,  who  were  rMJgc<i| 
into  a  mw  n-hilu  Mrs.  Srjuoers  ladled  into  each  gaping  month  < 
the  Bame  daw  of  treacle  and  sulphur. 

One  of  the  foremost  teachers  in  the  country,  the  head  of 
a  great  preparatory  school,  once  eaid  to  me:  "  True  education 
is  to  find  the  quality  and  bent  of  eai'h  pupil's  mind,  and  gire  it 
only  such  fooil  as  will  develop  them."  I  glanctxl  at  the  pile  o( 
textbooks — huge  accumulations  of  bare  questions  and  answers — 
lying  on  his  desk.  "  What  can  I  do  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  despairini: 
fthrag.  "  My  boys  must  '  pass '  in  all  of  these  book^  to  ent«f 
college,  and  in  college  the  aim  etill  is  to  *  pass,'  not  to  grow." 

Of  course,  we  all  know  the  secret  reason  which  prompla  this 
American  system  of  education.  Every  child  must  be  prepared  for 
any  possible  position.  The  boy  who  will  end  hi.««  days  behind  the 
counter  of  n  village  store,  and  who  has  no  ambition  nor  quali- 
fication to  do  other  work,  mu*t  have  his  smattering  of  Greek  and 
philosophy,  because  he  may  some  day  be  Senator  or  l^reaident. 

The  girl  from  X ,  who  would  be  fitted  for  a  full,  happy  life 

by  a  course  in  dressmaking  or  cookery  and  arithmetic,  studies 
trigonometr}'  and  art.  May  she  not.  some  day,  be  the  first  lady 
of  the  land  ?  Dull,  good  young  women  by  the  tens  of  thon- 
sands,  meant  by  nature  to  brood  over  homes  and  to  mother  chil* 
dren,  and  to  teach  them  truth  and  honor  and  the  love  of  God, 
grapple  with  the  Semitic  tongues  or  biology,  with  tlie  hope  that 
they  will  be  club  women  or  scholars,  and  train  their  sons  for 
college. 

It  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  Chance  for  every  man  tliat  con* 
Btitutcs  the  true  greatness  of  America.  But  it  is  this  Chance  alsa 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  discontent,  of  our  vulgar  pretension, 
of  our  Intolerable  rudeness,  and  of  the  false  value*  which  we  are 
apt  to  place  upon  the  things  of  life.  Perhaps  the  falsest  value 
is  that  which  we  set  on  mere  book  learning.  Without  religion,  it 
ily  qualifies  the  thief  to  be  more  expert  in  his  thieving.     If  it  ia 

Assimilated  into  a  nian'ti  life,  and  made  a  part  of  his  every- 
)rk.  it  becomes  a  deadly  alien  weight  on  both. 

When  will  Americans  see  that  there  is  no  ble^y-ing  like  the 
ication  whi(;h  wc  can  U5e;  but  t^i*-  *^^'-^  edncation  whidi  *•] 

lot  nse  is  a  curse  ? 
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It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  labors  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Joint  High  Commission  have  been  fruitless.  While  a 
final  result  of  negotiations  has  not  been  reached,  and  upon  one 
point  disagreement  has  resulted,  there  is  still  good  prospect  of  an 
ultimate  settlement  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable men  of  both  countries.  The  Commission  was  called  upon 
to  deal  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  many  of  them  of  prime  im- 
portance. These  subjects  were,  the  question  of  Trade  Relations 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  Pelagic  Sealing,  the  Alas- 
kan Boundary,  Reciprocal  Mining  Rights,  the  Alien  Labor  Law, 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  Boundary,  the  Northeastern  Fisheries, 
the  Inland  Fisheries,  the  Bonding  Privilege,  Rights  of  Transit, 
the  Transmission  of  Prisoners,  the  Construction  of  War  Vessels 
upon  the  Lakes;  and  other  questions  of  difference  between  the 
two  countries.  Public  impatience  is  manifested,  especially  in 
Canada,  because  the  solution  of  all  these  questions  has  not  been 
reached.  The  truth  probably  is  that  tentative  agreements  have 
been  arrived  at  upon  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  Trade 
«luestion  and  the  Northeastern  Fishery  question;  these  provisional 
agreements  being  dependent  for  final  adoption  upon. the  settle- 
ment of  the  entire  range  of  questions  referred  to  the  Commission. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  is  of  an  importance  that  can 
scarcely  be  over-rated,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  questions  themselves,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  higher 
and  more  important  question  of  future  relations  between  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family. 

It  is  a  fact,  perhaps  not  hitherto  understood  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  Canadian  tariff  regnlatioi^,  «a  x^Mvci!^  \a  *Cca 


Tnitei]  States,  are  much  more  liberal  than  the  tariff  regulations 
)f  the  Fnited  States  as  nlating  to  Canada.  The  total  imports  of 
Canatla  from  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1898,  amounted  to 
$86,687,000,  of  which  amount  $78,203,000  was  entered  for  con* 
•umption;  while  the  exports  of  Canada  to  the  tJnited  States  dur* 
ing  the  same  year,  the  pri>duce  of  Canada,  and  not  including  the 
mythical  estimate  of  $-1 ,300 ,000  for  short  returns,  was  $35,-l60,- 
000,  a  sum  corresponding  very  closely  with  the  American  Sta- 
tistics of  importations  from  Canada  for  1898.  Of  the  total  im- 
}>ort8  from  the  Uniteil  States  for  consumption,  $.37,674,000  were 
dutiahle,  while  the  free  imports  for  consumption  were  $4O,5S9,0O0. 
The  rate  of  duty  on  total  imports  from  the  United  States  was 
12.05  p)er  cent.  The  rate  of  duty  on  dutiable  imports  was  25.4. 
The  United  States'  duty  on  total  imports  for  the  same  year  wm 
24.78,  and  upon  dutiable  imjwrts  49.20. 

Of  the  total  import  of  free  goods  into  Canada,  72^  per  cent. 
came  from  the  United  States,  17.7  per  cent,  from  Ureat  Britain, 
and  V.S  per  cent,  from  all  other  countries.  Of  Ciinada'd 
total  imports  for  consumption,  fiC  per  cent,  were  from  the  United 
States  and  but  28.11  of  Canada's  exports  went  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  year  there  was  a  balance  of  trade  against  Canada 
and  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  over  forty  million  dollars, 
while  the  United  States  gave  to  Canada,  in  return  for  a  free  list, 
of  over  $40,000,000  of  American  goods,  a  free  list  of  but  $14,000,- 
000,  consisting  chiefly  of  saw  logs,  pulp  wood,  gold-bearing  quarts, 
settlers'  effects,  and  goods  exported  and  then  returned. 

Of  farm  products,  the  United  States  took  from  Canada  in 
1898,  $5,386,000,  while  Canada  exported  to  other  countries, 
chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  $77,516,000;  so  that  the  United  State? 
took  from  Canada  but  6^  per  cent,  of  her  total  export  of  farm 
products  in  that  year.  While  the  United  States  bought  of  Can- 
ada but  5,326,000  dollars'  worth  of  farm  products,  Canada  bought 
from  the  United  States  during  the  same  year  $15,000,000  worth, 
including  raw  cotton  and  tobacco  leaf;  and  in  the  following  ar- 
ticles Canada,  in  her  purchases  from  the  United  States,  exeooded 
her  exports  to  that  country,  namely:  horses,  butter,  vgg»,  lard, 
hides,  bacon,  hams,  salted  pork,  beef  in  barrels,  Indian  com, 
wheat  flour,  Indian  meal,  oatmeal,  hay,  seeds,  fruit  '  '       '  -t. 

Canada  ImpoTltii  ItoTiv  \,Vv^  \Imi<id  Stales  in  1  OOO 

worth  of  domestic?  T[\a.Tvu\acV\wft%,  w  %^?i'5s^^"<i  ^osswt  ^jMsb,  vh* 
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imount  of  Biantifactures  imported  from  Great  Britain.  Of  the 
import  of  manufactunjs  from  the  United  States,  probably  $20,- 
000,000  was  consumed  by  the  agricultural  population  of  the  coun- 
try, which  was  prevented,  by  the  nearly  prohibitory  tariff  of  (he 
Cnited  States,  from  selling  to  that  country  more  than  $5,326,000 
Worth  of  farm  products  in  return. 

As  relates  to  the  operation  of  difTorential  duties  in  favor  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  year  1898,  which  Hmountcd  to  12^  per 
cent.,  the  percentage  of  increase  of  British  imports  for  consump- 
tion from  1897  to  1898  was  10.15  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of 
imports  for  consumption  from  the  United  States  during  the  same 
|)eriod  was  35.68  per  cent.  Again,  while  the  average  rate  of  du- 
ties upon  English  goods  entered  for  consumption  under  the  pref- 
erential rate  was  29.60  per  cent.,  the  average  rate  of  duties  upon 
American  goods  entered  for  consumption  was  25.40  per  cent. 

The  imports  into  Canada  from  all  countries  for  1898  amount- 
ed to  $23.75  per  capita,  while  the  imports  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $14.25  per  capita.  In  the  face  of  this 
exhibit,  the  repressive  influence  of  the  American  tariff  upon  for- 
eign trade  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  total  importations  of 
the  United  States  for  1898  amounted  to  $7.83  per  capita,  while 
the  importations  of  the  United  States  from  Canada  amounted  to 
lees  than  70  cents  per  capita. 

The  total  exj)oHs  of  the  United  States  for  1898  to  South 
America,  Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,  wjtli  an 
aggregate  population  of  over  54,000,000,  amounted  to  $86,786,000, 
while  the  total  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Canada,  with  a 
population  of  5,500,000,  amounted  to  $86,537,000,  for  the  same 
year. 

Theee  facts  are  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  repressive  tariff 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  point  to  the  propriety,  on  the 
part  of  Canada,  of  asking  for  trade  concessions  and  more  favorable 
trade  rehitious  from  the  ['nited  States. 

All  of  the  Canadian  members  of  the  Commission  are  recog- 
nized as  entertaining  friendly  feelings  towards  the  United  States, 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  more  intimate  trade  nnd  business 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  These  gentlemen,  beyond 
question,  n I  "    '    '  Tthetrnl       '  '         '-n 

the  two  cri  re  to  ]^v<  ^^ 

Tv]aiioD8.an(1  toaocun^  the  eonccwions  w\\\c^  \u  W«rvt\»OSfc\.  *Cv 
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WM  fairly  ontill«'<]  to,  as  an  (>quiT  i  iier  poli^ 

towards  the  United  States.     It  i      ._    .  Lhat  the  ad- 

rancoe  in  the  direction  inlLmated  were  not  met,  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Commisisioncr?,  with  tlmt  degree  of  alncritr  and  »ill- 
tngnces  to  concede  reasonable  requests  that  might  have  been 
hoped  for.  This  was  due,  probably,  to  the  preponderance  of 
public  sentiinnit  in  the  United  States  against  such  i  :m, 

and  to  a  feeling  in  the  United  States  Senal**,  hostile  to  u..  .^...iia- 
lion  of  broad  concessions  in  the  revlm  of  trade  relations. 

The  Cana<lian  Commissioners  vrei-e,  of  courpe^  anxious  to  gecune 
the  removal  of  duties  upon  several  classes  of  farm  products  for 
which  the  Canadian  farmer  might  find  a  remunerative  market  ta 
the  United  States;  and  the  fact  that  the  vast  mineral  region  of 
British  Columbia  will  siieedily  furnish  an  extensive  market  for 
American  farm  products,  and  that  tlie  Canadian  fanner,  being 
the  consumer  of  vast  quantities  of  American  manufactures,  is  en- 
titled in  return  to  sell,  in  the  American  markets  of  the  East,  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  products  of  hia  own  labors,  would  naturally 
be  strongly  urged.  But  it  is  rcasnnably  certain  that  applications 
for  concessions  in  this  line  did  not  meet  with  a  Huttering  degree 
of  success,  and  that  the  American  Commissioners  absolutely  re- 
fused to  open  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to  the  competition 
of  Canadian  farmers,  except,  possibly,  in  a  few  comparatively  un- 
important products. 

The  dependence  of  the  Canadian  farmer  upon  the  American 
market  has,  of  late  years,  very  greatly  diminished.  Last  year  the 
total  exports  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain  were  $1U4,787,000,  while 
the  total  imports  from  that  country  were  $32,827,000,  Icir 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Canada  of  $71,060,000.  Of  tin  -,  - .. 
516,000  worth  of  farm  products  which  Canada  exported  to  coua> 
tries  other  than  the  United  States.  England  probably  received 
over  95  i>er  cent.,  and  by  means  of  cold  storage  and  improved 
methods  of  production  and  transportation  of  cheese,  butter,  bacon, 
hams,  vegetables,  poultry,  fruits,  eggs,  and  other  products,  Uie 
Canadian  farmer  begins  to  feel  a  sehse  of  independence  -  *  ^  ■"'^n- 
can  markets.    Indeed,  it  may  bo  seriously  questioned  w  '  .o 

denial  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  free  access  lo 
that  market,  is  not  a  policy  likely  to  react  uj>on  the  commercial 
interest  of  the  TjwW^^UVca'xVaeM- 

With  the  downed  \>tos\h'v\,  al  %«siifoa^<swvRW*w\&^s5k>^6i&*^- 
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cultural  list,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  Canadian  Commiasion- 
ere  pressed  with  vigor  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  in  other  di- 
rections, and  especially  in  the  matter  of  duties  upon  fish  and  upon 
lumber.  The  importation  of  lumber  from  Canada  to  the  IFnitcd 
States  is  trivial  in  amount,  compared  with  the  production  of  lum- 
ber in  that  country.  Since  1890,  the  export  of  lumber  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States  has  averaged  only  about  one  and 
one-half  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume  of  lumber  produced  in  the 
last  named  country.  This  makes  it  clearly  evident  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  lumber  duties  would  produce  but  a  slight  effect  upon 
lumber  prices  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  most  serious  con- 
sequence would  be  the  loss  of  revenue  upon  Canadian  lumber  im- 
portations. It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  pro|)er  presentation 
of  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  case  would  conclusively  prove  to 
the  American  Commissionerij,  that  free  lumber  might  be  granted 
without  serious  consequences  to  the  lumber  interests  of  the 
United  States.  This,  jiowever,  would  be  but  one  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  securing  for  Canada  this  concession,  and  the  more  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  overcome  would  be  the  prejudices  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  production  of  lumber  in  some  twenty-five  of  the 
American  States,  represented  by  fifty  votes  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  it  requires  but  thirty-one  votes  to  defeat  a  treaty. 

There  was  at  no  time,  probably,  sufficient  reason  for  believing 
that  Canada's  desire  for  free  fish  would  be  gratified;  and  yet  a 
settlement  of  the  vexed  Northeast  Fishery  question,  by  the  free 
idmission  of  Canadian  fish  into  American  markets,  and  the  total 
ping  away  of  all  Canadian  restrictions  imposed  by  virtue  of 
the  Convention  of  1818,  would  have  been  the  most  desirable  ad- 
justment of  a  long  standing  difficulty. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  free  importation  of  fresh  fish  from 
the  Maritime  Provinces  is  already  largely  secured  by  clandestine 
arrangements,  fresh  fish  being  transferred  from  Canadian  vessels 
at  sea  to  fishing  vessels  from  the  United  States,  which  go  out  with 
scanty  provisions  and  speedily  return  with  phenomenal  catcbce. 

Witli  die  Fighery  and  the  Trade  questions  definitely  settled, 
the  relations  between  the  two  cnnntries  should  immediately  as* 
nume  a  more  friendly  form,  as  the  main  causea  of  friction  and  bad 
feeling  would  be  removed.  These  two  questions,  it  is  safe  to 
gucsD,  will  be  settled.  The  prediction  vs  UmatAgA.  \.\\a.\.  'Owe,  XbWvV 
meetuig  of  the  Comin fssion  will  resuM  tn  V\\g  Itviwvvtv^  «A  «k\x««^^. 
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which  in  many  respects  will  be  eatisfactory  to  the  pecple  of  Can 
»da,  and  wliicli  in  all  rcejwKts  will  be  inHnitely  preferable  to  a  co; 
Linuauce  of  the  present  comlition  of  atfairB. 

The  dieagreement  upon  the  Alaskan  Boundary  question  ap' 
pears  to  be  of  a  character  to  do  no  discredit  to  the  British  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.     The  possession  by  tlic  United  States  ol 
a  narrow  strip  of  coast,  from  latitude  56  Northwanl,  bctveen 
Canadian  Xorthwest  posficssions  and  the  Pacific,  is,  of  couree,  t!' 
subject  of  deep  regret  and  no  little  annoyance  to  the  Can 
people,  whose  vast  tracts  of  nuriferous  territory,  in  the  Yuko 
District,  ie  a  Hinterland  shut  out  from  acce&s  to  the  sea  by  th 
intenrcning  striji  of  coast,  ten  leagues  in  width.     Tlic  delimita 
tion  of  this  boundary  was,  from  the  natTire  of  the  case,  a  difficult 
one.     The  coast  line  has  deep  indentations,  such  as  Lynn  Canal 
sixty  miles  in  length.     From  the  head  of  this  canal,  access  is 
to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yukon  and  to  the  Klondike,  and  o 
mineral  regions.     The  Canadian  Commissioners  contended  tha 
as  the  canal  was  less  than  six  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  it  was  Xe 
torial  waters,  and  not  a  part  of  the  high  sea,  that  the  coast  li 
should  cross  at  its  mouth,  and  the  boundar}'  line  be  ten  leagui 
frtra  the  mouth  of  the  bay  or  canal.     The  iimerican  contentioi 
was  that  the  coast  line  followed  this  indentation,  and  that  t 
boundary  line  should  be  at  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  or  tei 
leagues  from  the  waters  of  the  bay  or  canal.     An  arrangement  i 
understood  to  have  been  agreed  upon,  by  which  Canada  was  to 
granted  one  port  at  the  head  of  this  canal,  with  access  from 
port  to  the  interior,  the  United  States  government  reserving  sor- 
ereignty;  but  this  was  protested  against  by  the  citizens  of  Tacomi, 
Seattle,  and  other  American  towns  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  an' 
the  arrangement  was  consequently  withdrawn.    No  course  th^ 
remained  but  to  submit  the  question  to  Arbitration,  and 
American  Commissioners  are  said  to  have  proposed  that  the 
of  Arbitration  should  consist  of  three  eminent  jurists  from  each' 
country.      The  Canadians  objected  that  this  would  not  sccuR 
finality,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  umpire  chosen  from 
a  neutral  State.     The  Americans,  it  is  said,  were  willing  to  sel 
an  umpire  from  one  of  the  Spanish-American  States.     Tlie  Ca 
dian  Comm\i&svoT\<iT^  ob^ect^d,  because  tliese  States  were  praci 
cally  under  Xn\encw\\>TQ\AcVOT«.\.\i,\j^  Tv\\-^ft<i\'«Xs%\^<axiroe 
trine.     The  A.m«T vviatia  >n «v«i  \iTv«\\ttx\% \.5j  wx«^\.  *5s.  wasv^ak^ 
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Europe,  and  bo  no  course  was  left  to  the  Commissionere  but  to 
refer  the  case  to  their  respective  governmeuts. 

The  Canadian  members  of  the  Commission  have  been  sub- 
jected to  severe  and  unreasonable  criticism  in  Canada,  because 
the  negotiations,  extending  over  a  period  of  six  months,  have  not 
resulted  in  a  treaty.  The  manufacturing  interests  of  Canada  are 
evidently  very  nervous,  lest  concessions  shall  be  made  admitting 
free  of  duty  lines  of  manufactured  goods  from  the  United  States 
in  which  they  will  be  unable  to  compete  with  American  rivals. 

It  must  be  admitted,  and  it  is  admitted  with  regret,  that  a 
state  of  public  sentiment  exists  in  Canada  towards  the  United 
States,  which  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  friendly  and  generous 
impulses  of  the  British  jieople  towards  their  American  cousins,  or 
of  American  people  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  In 
parts  of  Canada,  chiefly  in  commercial  centers,  and  especially  in 
Toronto,  a  spirit  of  jingoism  exists,  which  has  developed  into  a 
mild  form  of  political  insanity.  It  is  by  no  meftns  an  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  gentlemen  of  position,  in  business  and  political 
circles,  express  not  only  gratification  that  the  Commission  has  ad* 
joumed  without  a  treaty  being  made,  but  also  an  ardent  hope  that 
it  will  never  meet  again.  The  fact  that  the  American  tariff  regu- 
lations are  the  reverse  of  liberal  towards  Canada,  and  that  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries  is  specially  advantageous  to  the 
United  States,  may  be  and  probably  is  largely  the  cause  of  this 
state  of  feeling,  but  the  condition  of  afTairs  is,  nevertheless,  in  the 
highest  degree  regrettable  and  unjustifiable.  As  a  practical  out- 
come of  the  prevalence  of  this  sentiment,  the  British  Columbia 
Legislature  has  recently  debarred  American  miners  from  the  right 
to  engage  in  placer  mining,  in  that  province,  although  the  matter 
of  reciprocal  mining  rights  is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Commission,  and  a  piece  of  legislation  has  gone  upon  the  Statute 
Book  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  (Gl  Vic,  chap.  9).  which  will 
ever  remain  a  blot  upon  its  legislative  history,  and  is  the  most  un- 
justifiable legislative  enactment  probably,  that  has  been  placed 
upon  the  Statute  Book  of  any  American  State,  Saxon  or  Spanish^ 
in  the  last  generation.  This  is  a  law,  passed  in  the  session  of 
1897,  which  practically  confiscates  the  property  of  a  number  of 
American  lumbermen,  hanng  timber  holdings  in  Ontario,  to  the 
extent  of  some  three  milhon  acre*.  Thcae  VuToii^rEWSt^  ^s3K^rva% 
exbaajfted  the  available  supply  o!  pine  va  Wft  "S>\%.\.ft  q\.^v 
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id  having  on  their  bandf  idle  mil  la  acd  salt  blocks,  m«de  invc6t-| 
lent*  in  timljcT  lande  on  the  north  shore  of  LtUce  Huron  for  thel 
purpose  of  transporting  in  rafts    h>g8  cut  upon  thest:'  land^   to] 
tlieir  Michigan  mills.     These  investments  were  made  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Ontario  (Jovernment,  which  controls  and  ovms  the  j 
pubhc  lands  and  Crown  limber  limits.     The  prices  paid  for  thebcj 
timber  properties,  sold  at  auction  by  the  Government,  or  pur- 
chased from  parties  who  had  previouely  obtained  them  from  the 
Uovernment,  were  vcr}-  large,  ranging  from  two  to  three  times  as 
much  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  or  per  square  mile  in 
area,  as  timber  properties  sold  for  in  other  portions  of  the  Prov- 
ince.   These  Americans  were  jK-'rinitted  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption with  their  business  of  exporting  logs  for  a  period  of  years. 
When  the  Dingley  Bill  was  under  consideration  in  1897,  it  was 
probably  suspected  tliat,  in  the  event  of  lumber  being  made  duti- 
able again^  the  Canadian  Government  would  im])ose  an  export 
duty  upon  the  exportation  of  logs.    This  suspicion  was  evidently 
well  founded.     American  investments  in  timber  lands  had  been 
made  in  good  faith,  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  logs,  and  had 
been  made  at  a  time  when  no  export  duty  or  other  restriction  w»5 
in  force.     It  was  evidently  thought  proper  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of   Representatives,   and  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  protect  the  interests  of  these 
American  lumbermen,  by  guarding  against  the  imposition  of  an 
export  duty  ;  and  a  proviso  was  inserted  in  theDingley  Bill  which ■ 
enacted  that,  if  any  foreign  country  imposed  an  export  duty  upon     ' 
saw  logs  designed  for  export  to  the  United  States,  the  amount  of     i 
such  export  duty  should  be  automatically  added  to  the  import  duty  ■! 
upon  lumber  sent  from  such  countrj'  to  the  United  States.    This  " 
provision  created  great  indignation  in  Canada,  and  as  the  impo- 
sition of  an  export  duty  was  rendered  practically  impossible  by  the : 
penal  consequences  pronded  against  it,  resort  was  had  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  securing  from  the  Ontario  Government  a  Statute  which 
re<iuired  the  manufacture  in  Canada  of  all  logs  cut  from  Govern- 
ment limits,  or,  in  effect,  which  proliibited  the  export  of  loga.j 
This  provision,  if  it  had  been  made  a  condition  of  sale,  would  haT«i 
\twn  witliin  the  right  of  the  Government,  though  beyond  doubt  an 
unwise  cme;  1ml  the  a\i\iIication  of  tliis  provision,  in  the  case  of  J 
purchases  a\ready  TtvaiiVe  loi  W\e  ^-s^jftwa  \\i.T<josfc  ^1  wwurin^;  log*" 
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fug  the  provision  was,  that  the  conditionB  under  which  licenses 
were  issued  permitted  the  Government  to  make  regulations  for 
the  management  of  timber  lands.  This  reserved  power  applied 
simply  to  regulations  for  fire  protection,  the  reservation  of  the 
Bmaller  sizes  of  timl>er,  to  ground  rent,  and  to  Crown  Dues. 
This  law  has  been  retained  in  spite  of  protest,  and  has  no 
doubt  proved  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Canadian  Com- 
missioners, when  seeking  for  a  reduction  or  the  removal  of  the 
lumber  duties.  The  full  eifect  of  the  law  falls  upon  a  class 
of  men  who  are  strongly  in  favor  of  securing  either 
a  reduction  or  a  total  abolition  of  the  lumber  duty,  and  it  serves 
well  the  purpose  of  that  great  mass  of  American  lumbermen  who 
desire  to  exclude  Canadian  lumber  from  the  American  market. 
'  It  ifi  a  striking  proof  of  the  forbearance  of  the  American 
Treasury  Department  that  no  notice  has  yet  been  taken  of  this 
law.  With  a  lo^'  ;c«l  interpretation  of  the  proper  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  provision  of  the  Dlngley  Bill  against  export  duty,  un- 
qnestionably  this  flank  movement  for  securing  the  same  purpose, 
in  the  most  drastic  and  high  handed  manner,  would  be  considered 
•8,  pro  tanlo,  an  export  duty,  calling  under  the  automatic  pro- 
visions of  the  export  duty  proviso  for  an  order  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  cither  prohibiting  the  im])ortation  of  lumber  from 
Canada,  or  increasing  the  duty  U|x>n  lumber  to  the  maximum  rate 
of  export  duty  which  the  Canadian  Government  may  impose  at 
pleasure  by  order  in  Council,  this  maximum  rate  being  $3  per 
thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

The  effect  of  this  Ontario  law  has  already  been  mischievous, 
it  may  be  prcsxuned,  through  its  adverse  influence  upon  negotia- 
tions, by  the  creation  of  a  spirit  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Commissioners  as  relates  to  the  law  itself.  It  has,  be- 
yond question,  shaken  confidence  in  Canadian  honor  and  good 
faith  among  American  investors,  and  lias  led  to  the  withholding 
of  millions  of  capital  designed  for  investment  in  Canada.  Ameri- 
can capitalists  naturally  feel  that  American  investors  in  three 
million  acres  of  pine  land,  whose  investments  were  sought  for,  the 
puri>08e  of  whose  investment  was  well  known,  whose  intentions 
when  making  the  investments  were  permitted  to  be  carried  out 
for  years,  and  who  were  then  abruptly  confronted  by  an  Act  of 
practical  confist^atiou,  were  made  the  \vctuus  q1  Vs^  Vb^^  «o^. 
were  robbed  by  Jegifilation  of  dtily  ftcqw\TcA  ^xo^xV^  t\^\».    "^^^ 
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natural  inqxiiry  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists  is,  What  ri<xurit7aif 
we  to  suppose  Uiat  we  Bliail  possess,  ii  we  luake  mvcstments  in 
Cuudian  cnlcrpriecs.  wliile  some  crazy  freak  of  lunAtie  legislation 
may  at  any  time  paralyze  fheui  by  n  ;.  and  restrictiona  re- 

lating to  the  management  of  the  prop.. ....  .. ;.  thus  acquire? 

The  selGshness  and  greed  that  demand  resort  to  export  duties 
and  prohibition  of  export  may  soon  work  great  mischief, 
unless  effectually  checked.  The  Ontario  Export  Embargo  Law  is 
likely  to  be  imitated  in  other  rrovincea  by  laws  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, applicable  not  only  to  saw  logs  and  round  timber,  but  to 
pulp  wood  and  other  forest  products.  A  demand  for  an  export 
duty  upon  nickel  ore  has  been  sedulously  agitated  by  a  clique  of 
speculators  who,  acting  upon  the  belief  that  Canada  alone  can 
supply  nickel  ore,  think  it  possible  to  secure  a  monojwly  of  re- 
fining nickel.  A  demand  for  an  export  duty  upon  lead  ores  in 
the  interest  of  local  smelters  is  made,  and  the  apparent  tendency 
of  the  aggressive  jingo  spirit  in  Canada  at  this  juncture  is  to  liave 
export  embargo  and  export  duties  extended  over  a  wide  range  of 
natural  products,  forest  and  mineral,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Canada  has  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  spoiled  child,  and 
ventures  upon  many  manifestations  of  these  peculiarities,  that 
would  not  be  attempted  but  for  trust  in  the  protection  of  the 
Motherland.  Many  of  its  pubhc  men,  and  possibly  a  majority 
of  its  people,  seem  to  lack  all  sense  of  proper  proportion,  when 
considering  the  adjustment  of  international  conditions.  The  im- 
possibility of  the  successfxil  coercion  of  75,000,000  people  by  5,« 
000,000  people  is  not  understood.  Foolish  dreams  of  bringing 
the  United  States  to  terms  by  vvitliholding  saw  logs,  nickel,  and 
other  natural  products,  are  indulged  in.  Our  vagaries  and  our 
senseless  impudence  are  a  source  of  annoyance  to  English  states^ 
men,  who  look  at  times  with  ill  concealed  disgust  U]>on  our  actions. 

Progress,  however,  is  being  made.  Intelligence  and  modera- 
tion of  view  are  characteristic  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  popuU* 
tion.  Periodical  crazes  will  subside  in  due  time,  and  if  tht 
United  States  were  to  adopt  towards  us  a  trade  policy  fairly  ro- 
sponsive  in  liberality  to  our  own  general  tariff  policy  towards 
them,  an  influence  would  be  brought  into  action  for  promoting 
better  understanding  and  more  widely  extended  frieudsLip,  wUidl 
would  be  more  e\lee\.\N*i  N^vmi  bJ^  oWwst  "wAwfeTLccs  combined. 


ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. 


BT  O.  MARCONI. 


The  subject  of  wireless  telegraphy  has  apparently  caused 
some  little  interest  among  my  friends  and  among  the  inhabitants 
generally  of  the  vast  continent  of  America;  and  it  is  with  no 
small  amount  of  pleasure  that  I  comply  with  the  request  to  write 
a  few  words  relative  to  the  experiments  and  installations  which 
have  been  carried  out  under  my  supervision.  I  shall  en- 
deavor, in  as  brief  space  as  possible,  to  place  a  few  facts 
before  my  readers  to  enable  them  to  grasp  the  means  by 
which  these  experiments  have  been  brought  to  such  a  practical 
and  successful  issue. 

My  first  exi)erimcnt8  were  conducted  in  1895,  on  my  father's 
estate  in  Bologuu,  in  Italy,  and  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  facil- 
ity with  which  1  found  it  possible  to  transmit  messages  without  a 
wire  for  many  miles.  On  coming  to  England  on  private  business 
in  1896, 1  was  advised  by  my  friends  and  relations  to  give  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  capabilities  of  my  invention  to  the  British  au- 
thorities, who  gave  me  facilities  to  test  the  system;  and  we  were 
soon  doing  nine  miles  across  the  Bristol  Channel. 

But,  i)crliaps,  at  this  ])oint,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
a  brief  description  of  the  apparatus,  avoiding  technicalities  as 
much  as  possible. 

We  will  first  take  the  transmitting  or  sending  apparatus. 

I  used  an  ordinary  10-inch  induction-coil,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  familiar  shocking  coil,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Con- 
nected to  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  winding,  are  two  small 
spheres,  about  one  or  two  centimeters  apart.  Between  these 
spheres  the  spark  passes  and  sets  up  the  o&c\\\a.\iQ;&&  xi<»:i««ttx^  \!st 
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joected  to  the  ecnsitive  tube  at  the  receiving  s^tation,  cohere 
the  filings  in  the  tube,  and  allow  the  local  cell  to  actuate  the  re- 
lay. The  relay,  in  iie  turn,  causes  the  larger  battery  to  jiass  a 
CQirent  through  the  tapper  or  interrupter,  and  also  through  the 
electro  magnets  of  the  recording  instrument.  The  practical  re- 
salt  is  that  the  receiver  is  actuated  (or  a  time  equal  to  that  during 
wliich  the  key  is  pressed  at  the  transmitting  station. 

With  apparatus  as  thus  explained,  and  with  the  addition  of 
«  few  imfkortant  details  which  for  brevity  I  shall  not  describe, 
1  have  made  most  of  my  experiment^!  and  worked  nunierous  im- 
XK>rtAnt  installations. 

After  the  experiments  across  the  Bristol  Channel,  I  gave  some 
important  demonstrations  to  the  Italian  naval  authorities  at 
Spezia.  With  the  tninsmitter  on  shore  and  the  receiver  on  board 
an  Italian  warship,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  was  bridged.  A 
Mries  of  trials  were  also  carried  out  M'ith  other  ships,  and  between 
ship  and  ship,  and  the  Italian  Na\7  was  not  slow  in  pennanently 
adopting  my  system. 

On  Salisbury  Plain,  I  introduced  kites  tts  a  means  of  rais- 
ing and  suspending  the  vertical  conductor  to  a  considerable  alti- 
tude. In  these  experiments  I  attained  my  greatest  distances — be- 
tween Salisbuiy  and  Bath,  a  distance  of  thirty-four  miles. 

Immediately  after  this.  I  set  up  two  experimental  stations, 
one  at  Alum  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  other  at  Bourne- 
mouth, the  di.stance  between  thonj  b^^ng  fourteen  miles,  in  order 

test  the  practicability  of  the  system  under  all  conditions  of 

ther,  and    also    to    afford    an  opportunity  of  ]>roving  that 
i^irele«s  Telegraphy"  was  not  a  myth  but  a  working  reality. 

It  has,  apparently,  l>een  thought  that  the  weather,  or  varying 
iH)nditionB  of  atmospheric  electricity,  may  interfere  with  or  stop 
the  signalH  transmitted  by  this  system;  but  experience  of  over 
fdurteon  months  of  enntinunl  cverv-day  work  has  brought  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  weather  which  can  stop  or  eeri- 
unly  interfere  with  the  working  of  such  an  installation. 

We  have  given  demonstrations  to  several  eminent  scientists 
e  down,  often  when  we  did  not  expect  them,  but  on  no 
have  they  found  any  difticnlty  in  the  work  of  transmit- 
and  receiving  messages  between  the  two  stations.  Amon.^ 
others  who  inspettcd  these  stations,  was  Lord 'iveVvm',  wA\i<& 'w^a. 
kind  enough  to  exprcK  himseJl  as  Wing  \ug\\\y  \>\e«»e^  njVCcx  "«\»»\. 
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he  MW,  He  sent  aeveral  telegrainH  to  hiu  friend*  and  inaigted  on 
pnying  mw  nhilling  royiilty  on  eatli  mesaagi,  wishing  in  this  way  to 
sliow  his  appreciation  of  what  was  done,  and  to  illustrate  its  fit- 
ncM  at  that  time  for  commercial  purposes. 

In  July  of  last  year,  we  gave  an  interesting  demonstration 
nt  Kingstown  Ilegatta,  in  reporting  from  a  tug  the  result*  and  in- 
cidenta  of  the  several  yacht  races.  The  relative  positions  of  the 
variotui  yachta  were  tlius  wirele^lv  pignajled.  while  the  races  were 
in  progreua,  somt'timcs  over  a  distanee  of  ten  miles,  and  puh- 
liahed  long  before  the  yachts  had  returned  to  harbor.  On  one 
of  Uieae  excursion*  we  hnd  the  company  of  several  atock  brokers 
and  business  men  of  Duldin,  who  transacted  buBineas  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  daily  Stock  Exchange  quotations  sent  off  from  our 
lore  station,  much  to  the  amusement  of  all  on  b<ianl. 

After  tiniKhmg  ut  Kings^town.  1  had  the  honor  of  lieing  asked 
to  install  wireless  telegraphic  communication  between  the  royal 
yacht.  "Osborne"  and  Uslxirne  House,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
order  that  Her  Majesty  might  communicate  with  H.  R.  U.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  at  the  time  was  sufTering  from  a  fnctued 
knee.     Although  quite  hidden  from  ther  by  interveoiog 

hills  and  treca,  constant  and  unint>.  ^  comrnxmication  w«ft 
maintained.  Those  obstructions  would  hAve  rendered  direct  sig- 
nalling between  the  two  portions  impoasiblje  by  bmwis  of  aat 
fiag,  semaphore  or  btliogni|i]i  system. 

In  Dec<^mber  of  last  Te«r,  it  was  thot^t  dcsixabla  to  denon- 
strats  that  the  system  was  qoitc  pcactkal,  and  ataOaUfr  for 
abliqg  tdegiaphie  coBUBiinioatKm  to  be  estahlishcd 
Ughtships  and  the  shore.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
S(7  the  kind  penumiaB  of  the  offidale  of  Tnaitj  Bmmt,  «• 
MCted  the  East  Qoodwin  U^^hlship— the 
gimrding  the  davgeroas  Goodwis  Sands — with  the  Soath 
bad  light  hoatse,  twvhre  miles  apart  TIm  a|n«ialaa  wai  idba 
on  beard  in  aa  open  heat  aad  rigged  np  ia  ooe  allafsaam. 

The  iastaUatioa  started  wxkHdag  finam  the  eery  Sm:  witibsei 
the  sl^ghtoBt  difieahy,  aad  it  fass  comiaaed  ta  work  admiahij 
thfoagh  an  the  stonm  wttch  dariag  this  year  hatw  heaa  m»- 
Tere.  fhr  itr  mranr  tm  mwrh  hrrr  sh-naitj  Tiiuisd  fawi  sai 
Bath  laa  aa  the  aamiii  ia  a  f  eg. 
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boats  were  soon  rendering  every  aid.  Various  members  of  the 
crew  have  learned  how  to  send  and  receive  signals,  and  in  fact 
run  the  station.  Previous  to  our  visit  to  the  aliip  it  is  highly 
probable  they  had  scarcely  heard  of  wireless  telegraphy,  and 
were  certainly  unacquainted  with  even  the  rudiments  of  elec- 
tricity. Their  knowledge  is  very  valuable  when  tlie  assistant, 
who  is  a  poor  sailor,  is  unable  to  attend  to  the  work  himself. 

The  latest  installation  that  I  have  fitted  up  is  across  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  between  the  South  Foreland  hghtliouse  and  Bou- 
logne, a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  This  has  worked  with 
great  success  from  the  start,  and  at  the  present  moment  a  mes- 
sage is  lieing  received  respecting  a  vessel  which  has  run  on  shore 
close  to  Wimerenx.  The  French  authorities  are  most  enthusiaa- 
tic  over  the  results. 

All  the  above  experiments  have  been  made  with  what  we 
term  the  vertical  wire  system;  but  I  tliink  it  would  be  desirable, 
before  closing  this  summary  of  events,  to  bring  before  my  read- 
ers some  observations  on  the  use  of  parabolic  reflectors,  as  a 
means  of  controlling  the  propagation  and  intensifying  the  effects 
of  the  waves.  As  in  ordinary  optics,  so  also  in  the  optics  of  elec- 
tro-magnetic oscillations,  it  is  possible  to  reflect  the  waves  radiated 
from  the  oscillator  in  one  definite  direction  only.  The  advantages 
obtainable  by  their  use  are  obvious.  With  the  vertical  wire  sj's- 
tem,  the  w^aves  have  been  allowed  to  radiate  in  all  directions  and 
would  affect  all  suitable  receivers  within  a  certain  radius,  although 
it  is  possible  by  means  of  syntonising  arrangements  to  prevent  this 
to  a  certain  extent. 

By  means  of  reflectors  it  is  possible  to  project  the  waves  in 
one  almost  parallel  beam,  which  will  not  affect  any  receiver 
placed  out  of  its  line  of  propagation.  This  would  enable  several 
forts  or  ielauds  to  communicate  with  each  other  without  any  fear 
of  the  enemy's  tapping  or  interfering  with  signals;  for  if  the  forta 
are  situated  on  small  heights,  the  beam  of  rays  would  pass  above 
the  position  which  might  be  held  by  an  enemy. 

The  possibilities  and  importance  of  the  uses  to  which  these 
ictcd  radiations  can  be  adapted  are  enormous.  More 
icially  will  this  system  be  applicable  to  enable  shipa 
to  be  warned  by  lighthouses,  lightsliips  or  other  vessels,  not  only 
of  their  proximity  to  danger,  but  also  of  the  direction  from 
which  the  warning  comes.  ^^^  '^JbawyRV* 


SCIENTIFIC  HISTORY  AND  FUTURE  USES  OF 
WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

BT  J.  A.  FLEMIXOj  M.  A.,  D.  BO,,  F.    R<    3.,     PROFBSSOR    OF    XLSO 
TRICAL  KKOimiKRIJIO  IJT  ITlfrvgRSITT  COLLKOE,  LONDON. 


Ppblic  attention,  on  both  fiidea  of  the  Atlantic,  has  reccfltlTJ 
been  strongly  directed  to  the  possibilities  of  telegraphy  througb 
space,  by  the  remarkable  experiments  of  Signor  G.   Marconi.  I 
Taking  advantage  of  well  known  scientific  principles,  together! 
with  very  important  and  novel  additions  of  his  ovm,  this  ingenious  ] 
inventor  has  startled  the  world  by  flinging  telegraphic  messaged 
across  thirty  miles  of  sea,  wrapt,  it  may  be,  in  fog,  or  swept  hji 
storm,  and  recording,  in  the  well  known  Morse  telegraphic  alpha-, 
bet  of  dot  and  dash,  the  communications  thus  conveyed  without] 
continuous    connecting   wires   or   cables   of   any    kind.     Eve 
thoughtful  person  desires  to  gain  some  glimpse  of  the  means  byj 
which  this  feat  has  been  performed,  and  some  little  guidance  in 
prognosticating  the  future  of  the  new  telegraphy. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  new  scientific  departure  is  rightly  ap- 
prehendpd  at  first,  in  regard  cither  to  its  uses  or  its  methods. 

Imagination  is  often  carried  captive  by  a  novel  process,  andj 
a  speedy  revolution  of  old  methods  is  anticijwited;  or,  on  the] 
other  hand,  it  is  decried  as  containing  nothing  new,  and  tlie  in- 
ventor is  set  down  as  a  mere  user  of  other  people's  idea)?.  An  in- 
ventor, be  it  remarked  in  passing,  is  not  necessarily  a  person  who 
does  anything  new.  lie  is  often  one  cliiefly  gifted  Mith  thai 
poetic  insight  which  enables  him  to  carry  out  to  their  true  logic 
issue  familiar  facts,  or  he  casts  a  sudden  flood  of  light  on  wellj 
known  processes  by  some  simple  adaptation  of  known  meana. 

In  the  present  instance,  this  wonderful  conveyance  of  int 
gence  t^troxigh.  si^ace  \)3  eVc^V\cs\  mG'4.tA,\>«!t\::wv!OT^  \Vaces  not 
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nected  by  the  ordinary  telegraphic  wires,  is  the  crowniDg  achieve- 
ment in  a  long  seriee  of  scientific  labors,  the  product  of  many 
minde  and  the  outcome  and  reward  of  profound  research. 

Thoroughly  to  grasp  the  details  and  meaning  of  the  whole 
procejB  requires  a  scientific  training  and  much  acquaintance  with 
physical  research.  It  is.  however,  quite  possible  to  convey  a 
fairly  correct  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  operations  involved  to 
an  ordinary  reader  who  has  patience  to  follow  the  argument. 

&Iodern  scientific  research  has  conducted  us  to  a  {XMition 
from  which  wc  see  that  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe 
indicate  three  fxmdamental  sources  of  all  observed  events,  which 
fonn  the  underlying  basis  of  the  physical  actions  concerning 
which  our  senses  inform  us. 

These  great  actualities  are,  respectively,  matter,  energy  and 
er.     It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  give  any  independent  defi- 
itions   of  these  things  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  meta- 
physician.    Collectively  speaking,  the  material  objects  we  can 
handle  and  see,  are,  from  the  modem  standpoint,  the  vehicles  of 
energy  in  various  forms;  and  every  chemical  or  physical  change 
^_we  notice  or  can  produce,  is  an  exhibition  of  the  changes  in  some- 
^Rhing  called  energy,  associated  with  that  which  we  call  matter. 
^Ka  discussion  of  how  far  matter  is  entitled  to  a  separate  rccogni- 
l^lion,  8i)art  from  energy,  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purjiofle, 
and  would  in  any  case  plunge  us  into  the  seething  caldron  of 
metaphysical  discussion.      The   chief   fact   of   importance   here 

t necessary  to  note  is,  that  the  research  of  the  present  century  has 
ihown  that  large  quantities  of  energy  can  be  conveyed  through 
8pace>  or  associated  with  that  which  we  call  a  perfect  vacuum. 
Hence  has  grown  up  the  notion  that  space  may  not  really  be 
empty,  but  may  have  everywhere  in  it  something  which,  like 
tangible  matter,  can  be  the  vehicle  of  energy,  though  not  pos- 
soflsing  those  qualities  of  ponderability,  or  power  to  affect  direct> 
ly  onr  senae  of  touch,  which  characterizes  that  which  we  gen- 
B  erally  call  material  substance.     This  space-filling,  non-inatcrial 
^vehicle  of  energy  is  called  the  ether;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
Hhllggefltive  of  modem  physical  conceptions,  that  (he  atoms  which 
boild  up  onlinary  matter  may  even  l»e  only  ether — in  certain 

Eof  localizo<i  strain  or  motion.     Leaving,  however,  the  con- 
of  siK'culatioQ,  we  may  say  that  the  tendency  of  ^rcfteui  dvt 
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flttteeting  tin  uma  of   the   external  worM,  tlireo  thliii 

TU5.:  energy,  .  _       _^d  matter;  all  by  us   imaltenibl*^   in   inu 
tmottot,  but  all  susceptible  of  certain  transfonnation^  and  ei: 
\ty  its  interactions  with  the  otliei*,  con-  -  |«>  the  prn'-S'^ 

'which  are  tbo  immediate    procurwjre   <  -:n£e  perccpUjOi.  j 

Th«  deeper  we  i)enctrate  into  the  facta  of  Nature,  lh«  more  wc  K«fl 
that  the  only  thing*  we  have  a  right  to  call  re*l  things  lie  far  be*  ' 
neath  the  immediate  objetta  of  cognition. 

Hence,  researeh  has  wended  its  way  by  eiow  etcpc'  to  that 
Bition  from  whieh  we  are  able  to  ■  the  th^ 

aasumption  of  a  space-occupying  c:  oh  now  _ 

important  position  in  ezlBting  pbyaical  bypotheeefi. 
it  has  advanced  from  a  position  in  which  it  was  a 

speculation,  called  in,  as  it  were,  to  cover  up  the  di .: 

volved  in  analyzing  physical  proceasef,  to  a  poeitiun  in  which 
many  converging  lines  of  argument  demand  its  poetnlation  as  a 
baaia  for  the  adequate  explanation  of  effects. 

The  moet  philoeophical   mindu  have,   however,   alwaye  fdt 
I  that,  if  the  facts  in  more  tlian  one  branch  of  phyaics  aeparatelyj 
taken   seemed  to  neceeaitate  the  aasumption  of  an  ether,  theai 
it  would  be  ncceeeary  to  make  the  fundamental  assumptions  wide 
lOUgh  to  make  one  ether  euffit-ient  for  the  explanation  of  all 
^•ffects.     Mcxlern  science  has,  therefore,  banished  all  notion*  of, 
manifold  imponderable  fluids;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  deep- 
ened and  strengthened  the  foundations  on  which  has  been  built 
the  hypothesis  of  one  single  sufficient  ether.    Now,  this  physi-j 
cal  hy|H)lhesis  grew  up  originally  out  of  a  study  of  optical  phe- ' 
nomena;  but  the  consideration  of  electrical  and  magnetic  effects  j 
little  by  little  forced  physicists  to  the  conclusion  that  luminous j 
and  electro-magnetic  effects  must  be  due  to  the  ^me  fundamental  i 
causes,  and  must  therefore  depend  on  the  same  ether. 

When  Pj'of.  James  Clerk  Maxwell  died  at  Cajnbridge,  in  Ko-I 
vember,  1870,  he  left  as  his  most  splendid  intellectual  legacy  ta\ 
the  world  his  romarkahle  Electro-magnetic  Theory  of  Light    At 
the  beginning  of   the   century,    the    original    mind  of  Thonutt, 
Young,  IVo feasor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Roj-al  Institi 
tion,  liad  hiid  a  tirm  graap  upon  this  scientific  h^'pothesis  of  an  alt' 
jiervflding  medium  nr  ether,  as  an  assumption  which  wta  neces- 
sitated \)y  a  ct\\,\c»\  feVv^d-^  <j1  optical  facts.    That  conjcetiuv  w«, 
by  no  mewift,  ^  iion«\  owe.    TL\v<i  tvoWwci  <A'viK\{KSQ.^«t^v  ^^x,^  or 
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"ethers  had  been  a  familiar  one  to  natural  philosophers,  long  be- 
fore the  researches  of  Young  supplied  fresh  arguments  for  enter- 
taining it  as  especially  applicable  in  the  case  of  optical  effects. 
While  we  are  probably  indebted  to  Iluyghens  for  first  raising  the 
conception  of  a  luminous  ether  out  of  the  dust  of  mere  Bpecula- 
tion  to  the  level  of  a  serious  scientific  hypothesis,  it  was  by  the 
researches  of  Young  and  his  brilliant  successors,  among  whom 
we  may  chiefly  mention  Fresnel,  that  it  was  placed  ujwn  the  level 
of  a  theory  to  be  tested  and  tried  by  the  comparison  of  careful 
observations  with  mathematical  deductions  from  the  theory. 
The  known  fact  that  a  ray  of  light  takes  time  to  travel  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  that  this  velocity,  of  about  a  thousand  mil- 
lion feet  a  second,  is  everywhere  and  always  the  same,  can  only 
be  explained  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  light  must  be  a  sub- 
stance, emitted  by  luminous  agents,  which  moves  bodily  from 
one  place  to  another,  or  else  it  must  be  an  action,  transmitted 
from  place  to  place  through  a  medium.  The  crucial  test  which 
enabled  a  critical  decision  to  be  made  between  these  two  assump- 
tions, was  supplied  by  a  principle  first  made  known  by  Young. 
Without  entering  into  highly  technical  details,  sufBce  it  to  say 
Ihat,  under  proper  conditions,  two  rays  of  light,  falling  together 
on  the  same  spot,  may  actually  produce  darkness  instead  of  en- 
hanced huninosity.  In  other  words,  light  added  to  light  may 
result  in  an  absence  of  light.  We  are  not  able  to  conceive  of 
any  manner  in  which  identical  substances  could  thus  annihilate 
t«ch  other,  but  we  arc  abundantly  familiar  with  cases  in  which 
one  motion  can  destroy  an  equal  and  opposite  motion,  or  a  pre&> 
sure  or  force  unnul  an  equal  and  opposite  pressure  or  force. 

Moreover,  all  subsequent  investigation  has  shown  tlmt,  along 
the  {mth  followed  by  a  ray  of  light,  there  is  some  kind  of  periodi- 
cal change  or  action  constantly  repeated,  and  also  simultaneously 
occurring  at  certain  regular  intervals.  In  tlie  early  and  middle 
parts  of  this  century,  experimental ista  and  mathematicians  built 
up  a  body  of  irrefutable  proof  that  the  agent  we  call  light  must 
consist,  in  some  kind,  of  very  rapid  and  re])cated  change  taking 
place  in  a  universe-filling  medium.  For  instance,  along  the 
path  of  a  ray  of  light  which  produces  a  sensation  of  red  when 
it  falls  upon  our  eyes,  the  same  kind  of  changes  or  actions  are  b<^ 
ing  repeated  at  any  one  point  about  400  billion  times  a  ««ea&&., , 
and  the  Bame  actions  are  being  RvmuUaTvotiuA^  ip«i\.«yrttsA.  iST 
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i  cillrf  tb>  f\tfmW3  9i  tke  BgM>  «rf  ft» 
.    Hm  fneBB  ■{  kndo^e  OB  £ren  poiat  to  pocBt 
kiad  a<  aeCica  or  Mtka  »  dlkd  a 
tb*  ip«d  vitfc  wkkk  it  ii  |aa|nyiMf  «  ttOei  Oe  vmfe 
itj.    If  M  iapoMiMf  to  do  bm*  han  tfaca  utndj  enoad 
ttcly  iBK  ao  ofiiacal  csMCti»  aovcvcr  coa^wcateo,  bstf  jvCi 
faaad  wUdi  caaatft  be  dtdaoed  m  mm^^mM^MJ  of  tke  at-* 
of  tfco  wMonf  of  a  •pto-occupynig  *»*«ti"ni^  capable 
katiflf  ptwliieed  ia  it  a  vafeHBoCioo,  bot  snbjeet  to  affection 
tbo  prin  e  cl  material  rabaUoeca^    It  is  difficult  at  fint  for' 
aoa<«d«atifle  mind  to  giaap  tho  idea  ifaat  space,  aa  we  call  it, 
ly  thna  be  fnll  of  an  erer  morisg,  bnt  non-tan^  ble,  materid, 
id  that,  in  trntli,  no  mcfa  thing  at  a  true  Tacnom,  or  space  abao- 1 
lutely  Toid  of  crenrthinj;,  docs  or  perhaps  can  exiiL 

Another  line  of  argnment  leading  to  the  same  cunciuhion  ia 
found  OA  folJow»:  One  of  the  great  inlellt'etnal  triumphs  of  tha 
ilneteenth  centnry  has  been  the  elaboration  and  proof  that,  in 
taaodatioQ  with  mere  material  subBt&nces,  we  hare  something 
elae  callwl  emtrgy,  which  wc  tan  neither  create  nor  destroy,  bat 
which  presenta  itaclf  under  many  forms.  Energy,  like  matter,  is 
^iubjcet  to  a  Inw  of  con*en-otion;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  unable,  by 
mr  unaided  human  powers,  to  alter  the  lotal  amount  of  it. 
rgy,  however,  must  be  thouglit  of  as  an  entity  or  measurable 
trticlo,  which  can  exist  in  many  diverse  types,  and  which  can  bo 
transformed  from  one  type  to  another.  A  swiftly  moving  train 
or  caunon  bull,  for  instance,  is  an  exJiibition  of  energy  in  associa- 
tion with  matter,  but  this  particular  form  of  energy  can  only  be 
obtnintiil  by  the  transformation  of  some  other  kind  of  energy;  in 
the  one  case,  by  putting  out  of  existence  the  energy  associated 
with  n  given  weight  of  conl  in  air,  and,  in  the  other,  with  a  giveD 
ninwrt  of  gunpowder.  We  have  no  experience  of  Energy  separated 
from  Matter  of  some  kind,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  they  can 
BO  oxist.  Without  entering  into  discussions  beyond  the  n^oo 
of  physical  Bciencc,  it  may  bo  euflicient  for  our  purpose  to  stato 
that,  in  modem  Cheniistry  and  Physics,  Matter  b  regarded  as  the 
Tehicle  of  Knergy.  Hence,  if  we  find  Energy  passing  thjoogh 
>»  or  a«»ociated  with  that  which  wc  arc  in  the  habit  of  calling 
'<!nii>ty  space,  we  can  only  conceive  of  it  as  so  doing  if  thert  i* 
f  something  IhoTC  to  cwrj  ot  cnm^i  \^.   \tv  «t^«t  -Cm^  i 
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tion  or  impulse  may  be  communicaU'il  through  a  material  me- 
dium, it  must  possess  elasticity  and  inertia.  In  virtue  of  the 
first,  it  rc'sistH  some  kiuJ  of  deformation,  and,  in  consequence  of 
\}\e  latter  propeity,  xis  parts  tend  to  continue  moving  when  once 
in  motion.  We  see  Uiis  in  the  case  of  water.  The  water  surface 
miiits  being  heaped  up  or  made  unlevcl,  and  it  persists  in  motion 
when  once  moved.  Hence,  it  can  have  waves  produced  on  it, 
\-Hrying  from  ripples  to  billows  in  wave-length.  In  Ujo  same  way 
the  fiir  resists  compression  and  expansion,  and  it  also  posseeses 
inertia.  Accordingly,  it  can  have  a  pulsatory  or  wave-motion 
produced  on  it,  and  this  constitutes  sound,  when  it  affects  our 
organs  of  hearing.  The  known  fact  that  wave-motion  can  exist 
in  the  ether  led  philosophers,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  ether 
po«sessed  properties  analogous  to  elasticity  and  density.  But  no 
one  had  been  able  to  show,  by  direct  experiment,  that  ether  had 

Ithoae  qualities,  because  it  only  affects,  indirectly,  one  organ  of 
sense,  the  eye,  and  that  only  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  waves 
in  it  of  a  certain  wave-length. 
Clerk  Maxwell,  however,  was  led  by  profound  reasoning  to 
the  conclusions,  that  the  qualities  of  the  ether  which  correspond 
H  to  that  which  we  call  the  clastic  pliability  of  matter,  and  its  den- 
■  aity  or  massivencss,  are  in  reality  the  electric  and  magnetic  quali- 
ties of  space,  in  virtue  of  which  it  permits  an  electric  displace- 
ment to  be  made  through  it,  and  also  what  is  called  a  magnetic 
flux.       Faraday  had  shown  that  the  process  commonly  called 
charging  a  conductor  with  electricity,  was  in  reality  only  the  ef- 
H  feet  of  producing  in  the  surrounding  insulator  an  electric  strain 
™  or   polarization,   subsequently   called   an   electric   displacement. 
This  displacement  is  produced  by  an  agency  called  electric  force; 
and,  when  the  force  is  removed,  the  displacement  disappears. 
^  The  quality  of  the  space,  whether  filled  with  matter  or  ether, 
I  which  permits  tlie  electric  displacements  to  take  place  under  tlie 
I  action  of  the  electric  force,  is  called  its  electric  pliability. 
^        In  the  same   manner,    Maxwell    identified    the   other   well- 
known  property  of  space,  in  virtue  of  which  magnetic  force  can 
creato  in  it  a  state  called  magnetic  flux,  as  the  analogue  of  the 
density  or  inertia  of  matter.     This  quality  is  called  the  magnetic 
permeability.      Building  upwards  from  well  known  facts.  Max- 
well showed  that,  since  space  filled  only  with  ether  has  these  two 
qualitiott  of  electric   |)\iul)ility   and  ma^tieWct  ^«rTcv«^>X\V:<j^  '\\. 
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aBctneityj  sad 
cr  vitfa  tibe  prodnctioa  of  i 

rveli  w  pvop^gitea  out  into 

tMflj  a  ifiafc  a  tixe  Hkr,  ad  aoids  oat  a  aoia  of  eCher  waves. 
A  ifBk  <tf  tUi  load  it  dlleS  aa  oadDataty  SfMrk.  In  order  to 
4tteci  tbaaft  vaw^  Bota  ivwted  a  receiver  or  detector*  conast- 
lag  «f  a  wilj  doaed  loop  of  virev  the  ends  being  fumiahed  with 
metai  Mh  aianal  tnorWay  aoe  anotlter.  When  held  in  a  propn 
poaitioQ*  tba  pmme  of  «d  deetxie  vare  thnmgb  this  Hertz  de- 
tector creatoi  a  niBate  sptak  between  the  baHs.  Aided  bj  thii 
apfiati^  Hoti  ahoved  that  tboee  dertric  nares  poeeeased 
tiw  paupatieg  of  fif^t,  althoia|^  unable  to  affect  the  ere.  Tfa( 
awved  with  the  «me  ^peed  and  could  be  reflected,  and  refractedJ 
Cka  TBji  of  TiaQile  li^t.  Lodge,  Fitigenild,  Trontoa,  S&»aiii,i 
de  la  Betre,  Boee  and  many  other  phyddsts  extended  these  re- ' 
eults^  and  proTed  an  ahaolote  identity  in  nature  between  the  ihti 
of  li^t  by  which  we  see  and  (hege  inrisible  Hort2  waves. 

Snboeqoenflv  to  Hertz's  lamented  early  death,  others  have  in* 
Tented  and  iniprored  the  means  of  detecting  Ucrt2  wavea, 
notable  importance  was  the  obflervation  of  Professor  Calzeccl 
Oneetit  of  Fermo,  in  1885,  and  Professor  E.  Brauly,  of  Paris,  ii 
1891,  that  a  maas  of  metallic  filings  or  powdered  metal  is  a  not 
conductor  of  the  electric  cnrrent  in  its  ordinary  state,  but  maj 
become  conrerted  into  a  conductor  when  an  electric  wave  falls ' 
upon  it.  This  device,  modified  and  improved,  now  forms  the 
eensitive  organ  or  artificial  eye  for  seeing  and  detecting  thwe 
Hertz  waves.     It  is  usually  called  a  coherer. 

Starting  iTota  t\xett&  Vavovn  facts,  Marconi  began,  a  few  yeaxi 
ago,  to  e\a\50T«Xe  l\ve  Ae\aS\%  ol\va  w^^Jusva.  ^V^>s5SMw».\s3yjM^^i,y| 
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aod  tu  make  additions  by  which  delicate,  uncertain  and  difficult 
laboratory  cxjK.'rimcnts  were  converted  into  practical  processes, 
po88e««ed  of  all  tlie  qualities  of  certainty  and  precision  which  are 
the  essential  conditions  for  industrial  use.  The  most  important 
addition  which  ho  made  to  knowledge,  was  the  discovery  that  the 
coherer  becomes  vastly  more  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  ether 
wares,  if  it  has  attached  to  its  ends  two  long  wires;  or,  better 
fctill,  if  it  is  inserted  in  between  a  long  vertical  wire  and  the  earth. 
Marconi's  present  arruiigemeuts,  therefore,  for  wireless  telegraphy 
are  as  follows: — At  each  of  the  two  stations  between  which  com- 
munication is  to  be  made,  a  long  rod  or  wire  is  set  up.  This 
wire  is,  generally,  a  stranded  copper  cable,  well  insulated,  and  is 
attached  either  to  a  flagstaff  or  the  mast  of  a  ship,  or  hung  from  a 
chimney,  tower  or  cliff.  The  height  of  this  wire  is  determined 
by  tlie  distance  to  be  worked  over.  At  present,  Marconi  tinds 
that  a  rod  twenty  feet  high  enables  him  to  signal  one  mile,  one 
forty  feet  high  four  miles,  one  eighty  feet  high  sixteen  miles,  and 
so  forth.  lie  is,  however,  continually  making  improvements, 
which  have  for  their  object  the  reduction  of  the  necessary  height 
of  rod-  At  each  station,  there  is  also  established  the  receiving 
and  transmitting  apparatus.  The  latter  consists  of  an  induction 
coil,  technically  termed  a  ten-inch  spark  coil,  and  it  is  provided 
with  two  spark  balls.  The  coil  is  worked  by  a  battery  of  dry 
cells;  and,  when  in  action,  it  creates  an  electric  discharge  between 
the  two  spark  balls  in  the  form  of  a  bright  electric  spark.  These 
spark  balls  are  placed  half  an  inch  apart.  In  the  circuit  of  the 
batterj'  is  placed  a  contact  key,  by  pressing  which  the  operator 
can  set  the  coil  in  action  and  make  electric  sparks,  or  rather  series 
of  sparks,  of  long  or  short  duration. 

The  operation  of  transmitting  ether  waves  is  then  as  fol- 
lows:— The  long  vertical  wire  is  connected  toonetenninal  or  spark 
ball  of  the  coil,  and  the  other  spark  ball  is  connectefl  by  a  wire 
with  the  earth.  On  pi*essing  the  key,  a  torrent  of  sharp,  crack- 
ling sparks  passes  between  the  balls,  and  in  the  long  vertical  wire 
electrical  oscillations  are  set  up  which  result  in  a  series  of  elec- 
tric waves  being  sent  out  into  space.  The  duration  of  (his  wave 
production  can  be  determined  by  making  long  or  short  eontacta 
with  the  key.  We  must,  therefore,  think  of  this  long  wire  as  a 
kind  of  organ  pijw.  which  emits  ethereal  vnuivc,  wv^  «:\A%  Qi>sX  %.^ 
ether  wave  train  of  long  or  short  daraUoiv,  ^\\*\  ^4  ^  \<i^\v«:vi. 
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KDdf  out  Krand  «»▼«*,  when  souid  signak  Are  made  at  8«a. 
receiTing  iaftrameot  coosvts  of  a  very  sensitiTe  coherer. 
inall  glMi  tube  are  fixed  tvo  silver  wirea  which  nearlj  toodi, 
aad  ihc  intcrBpaoe  k  oocnpied  with  a  minute  quantity  of  finelj 
povdared  nickel  and  silrer.  Marconi  has  introduced  namcrous 
iiDpr«»vement«  into  the  manafactuiv  of  this  appliance,  and  each 
of  hie  coherers  is  tested  moat  carefully,  prior  lo  use  at  signalliag 
stations.  The  sensitive  tul>e  m  joined  in  series  with  a  battery 
and  a  telegraphic  relay,  this  last  being  an  apparatus  for  setting  la 
action  an  ordinary  telegraphic  Morse  printing  instrument  bj 
means  of  an  exceedingly  feeble  electric  current.  VSTien  it  is  dfr- 
sired  to  receiTc  signals,  the  sensitive  tube  has  one  end  connected 
to  the  long  vertical  wire  and  the  other  to  the  earth.  The  waves 
sent  out  from  the  distant  station  tlien  fall  upon  the  vertical  re- 
ceiving wire,  run  down  it  and  affect  the  coherer,  causing  it  to  be- 
come a  conductor  for  the  moment,  and  so  permita  a  feeble  cur- 
rent to  pass  through  it,  which,  through  the  action  of  the  rels}',  is 
made  to  print  a  signal  upon  a  strip  of  paper.  This  signal  is 
cither  a  dot  or  a  dash,  according  to  the  period  daring  which 
ether  wavee  arc  falling  upon  the  wire.  After  each  signal,  the 
coherer  is  brought  back  to  its  original  condition  by  a  tap  admin- 
istered automatically  by  a  little  hammer.  Thus  pressun's,  long, 
or  short,  upon  the  key  of  the  induction  coil  at  the  distant  place, 
cause  marks,  long  or  short,  to  be  made  upon  a  paper  strip  at  the 
receiving  instrument,  and  these  are  interpreted  into  intelligible 
signals  in  accordance  with  the  recogni2e<l  Morse  code. 

Such,  then,  in  outline,  is  the  system  which  Marconi  has  de- 
veloped for  utilizing  other  waves  for  telegraphic  purposes.  B 
remains   to   indicate   briefly   its   limitations   and    po<    ' '  s. 

Marconi's  experiments  at   the   South    F'on'land    I.  ^  >••, 

where  a  flagstaff  150  feet  high  was  erected,  in  correspondence  with 
n  similar  one  in  Franec — a  vertical  insulated  wire  Ijeing  •!«>  run 
up  the  mast  of  the  East  Goodwin  Lights'iip,  with  which  com' 
munications  are  held — are  being  conducted  ia  a  littto 
room  not  ten  feet  square,  which  is  part  of  the  dyiuma  tiaA 
engine  house  of  the  Lighthouse.  On  a  small  deal  kiiehen  tdife 
«t«nds  the  apparatus  for  transmitting  and  receiving,  the  value  of 
.  excluding  the  flagstaff,  would  easily  be  corered  by  fire 

:  u.  have  ^jec&  coMxxcS.*^  ^\\Vwq.v  \V«  ^xw^^\»NjStw<>(t' 
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At  the  ratt'  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  words  a  minute,  messages  are 
flft»hc(1  hackwarflb  and  forvrards  Dot  ween  the  operators,  sitting  on 
either  side  of  the  Channel.  Neither  fog,  rain,  mist  nor  driving 
atorm  interrupts  the  communication.  Marconi  says  that  the  sig- 
nals ure  even  better  and  sharper  during  rain.  Not  only  is  there 
communication  wjth  France,  but  even  more  important  with  the 
Qoodwin  Light^ship.  The  operator  on  board  the  ship  c&n  call 
up  and  ring  an  electric  bell  at  South  Foreland  by  simply  touch- 
ing his  key.  The  Lighthouse  is  in  telephonic  communication 
with  the  Ramegate  Lifeboat  House.  An  attendant  now  sleeps  by 
the  instrument  at  South  Foreland.  If  the  East  Goodwin  Light- 
ship, twelve  miles  off,  notices  signals  of  distress  from  any  ship 
caught  in  the  destroying  grip  of  those  terrible  sands,  one  touch 
on  the  key  suSices  to  call  up  the  attendant  at  South  Foreland, 
and  a  short  message  notifies  the  whereabouts  of  the  wre<k.  The 
South  Foreland  telegraphist  then  telephones  down  to  Rarosgate 
and  dispatches  the  Life  Boat  ou  its  rescuing  errand.  Quite  lately 
the  Trinity  House  Bretliren  have  made  a  most  careful  inspection 
of  the  system,  and  were  very  favorably  impressed  with  its  sim- 
plicity and  certainty.  It  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  every 
lightship  and  lighthouse  will  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  coast. 

It  has  been  contended  that  this  method  of  telegraphy  has  no 
liility,  because  each  receiver  can  be  disturbed  by  vagrant  ether 
waves  made  in  the  neighborhood.  This  objection,  how- 
erer,  has  very  little  force.  Ordinary  telegrapliic  communication 
with  wires  could  also  be  upset  if  mischievous  ])erBons  cut  wires 
or  sent  jjrivate  electric  currents  into  them.  Public  opinion  and 
a  few  simple  legislative  enactments  will,  however,  be  sufficient  to 
meet  this  supposed  dithculty. 

The  creation  of  a  complete  independence  for  each  station, 
and  the  localization  of  the  wave  or  determination  of  '\t»  iield  of 
action,  have  not  yet  Wen  entirely  achieved.  Where  two  trans- 
mitting stations  are  at  very  different  distances,  it  is  alwa}'s  pos- 
sible to  differentiate  their  actions  by  the  use  of  two  receiving  rods 
of  different  heights  at  the  recei\-ing  station.  Thus,  if  at  South 
Foreland  two  rods  were  K*t  U]),  one  150  feet  high  and  one  70  feet 
high,  each  with  its  receiving  instrument,  the  attendant  at  South 
Foreland  could  distinguish  signals  from  France  twenty-eight 
luiles  away  or  tiie  Goodwins  twelve  nnlcs  ftv»'a^',  Wi  1q\\««v.  "VV 
Utth  ivceiren  tcttd,  then  he  wou\d  ki\o'«  Vat  «i^^ss^  -«<«* 
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coming  from  the  Goodwrjns,  and  he  would  switch  off  the  loi 
rod  aod  cut  France  out  of  circuit.  If  only  the  reociver  of 
longer  rod  acted  ho  would  tlien  know  the  signals  were  coming 
from  France.  Signer  Marconi  Ixas  made  some  progress  in  utiliz- 
ing reflectors  for  limiting  the  direction  of  Ihe  wove,  but  there  is 
still  n  great  field  open  for  invention. 

'  l-Astly,  one  or  two  words  must  be  said  as  to  the  immediate 
future  of  the  invention.    There  is  no  question  that  for  communi- 

ition  between  ehipg  at  sea,  between  liglitshipe  and  lighthousei 
and  the  shore,  and  between  shipe  and  coast  guanl  stations  there  is 
a  wide  field  of  utility  o|ien  to  it  at  once.  It  will  economically  re- 
place abort  submarine  calles  in  a  few  instances,  or  perhaps  be 
Bupplementary  to  them  in  ease  of  breakdown.  It  will  enable 
communication  to  bo  clu-aiily  established  to  islands  and  plac<6 
where  the  traffic  is  not  great  enough  to  carry  the  expense  of  a 
Bubmarine  cable,  and  it  will,  without  doubt,  be  adopted  in  some 
form  in  naval  and  military  operations.  It  will  never  replace  en- 
tirely tclograi)hy  with  wires,  because  the  use  of  the  continuous 
wire  secures  a  privacy  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained.  From  one 
point  of  view,  the  diiference  between  wireless  telegraphy  and 
tolegrai>hy  with  wires  is  the  same  as  the  difference  between  a  post 
card,  or  open  letter,  and  a  sealed  one.  The  continuous  wire  is 
like  the  envelope  of  the  letter.  It  prevents  the  diffusion  of  the 
information  beyond  certain  limits.  The  future,  however,  will 
slowly  unroll  the  scope  and  limitations  of  this  new  telegraphy. 
Its  firactical  uses  are  indubitable,  but  it  has  a  wider  interest  from 
a  scientific  standpoint,  in  tliat  it  opens  up  a  vista  of  fascinating 
speculation  as  to  the  possible  revelations  in  store  for  us  concern- 
ing the  jjowers  and  potencies  of  this  mysterious  etlier. 

Archa?ologi6ts  speak  to  us  of  a  atone  age,  a  bronze  age  and  en 
iron  age  in  the  history  of  the  world;  but  the  Twentieth  Century 
will  surely  claim  the  title  to  be  called  the  Ether  Age,  as  **knowl« 
edge  grows  from  more  to  more"  concerning  the  nature  of  this 
universal,  hidden  and  yet  most  subtle,  medium,  in  which  ripples 
are  the  revealing  rays  of  light,  and  billows  are  the  ether  ware* 
we  are  learning  to  employ, 

J.  A,  FL£M1K0. 
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H  deplored.  The  loss  of  bfe,  the  economic  waste  occasioned  by  the 
™  transfer  of  thousands  of  active  workers  from  the  fields  of  produc- 
tion to  those  of  devastation,  the  restriction  of  domestic  indus- 
trial development,  the  derangement  and  perils  of  ocean-borne 
commerce  and  a  thousand  other  unnamed  evils  crj  out  loudly 
for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 
And  yet  few  wars  have  been  fought  that  have  not  contributed 
their  share  of  good  to  mankind.  There  is  usually  some  great 
cause  involved,  and  whoever  is  victor  wins  a  principle  for  the 

I  future  guidance  of  a  jtoople.     Only  a  generation  ago,  we  found  it 
neccsMry  to  make  a  tremendous  sacrifice  of  this  kind.     Thousands 
of  brave  men  gave  their  lives;  millions  of  property  were  laid  waste 
'     or  expended  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  principle. 

kOur  recent  conflict  with  Spain  has  a  deeper  meaning  than 
may  be  g«iuen»lly  apprehended.  We  were  eajsily  victorious  on  land 
and  on  aea,  and  by  the  achievements  of  a  short  campaign  demon- 
Btrated  to  all  the  world  the  fact  that  this  Republic,  but  little  over 
n  century  old,  must  henceforth,  if  it  hud  not  been  before,  bo  re- 
garded as  a  power  of  the  first  magnitude.  Tlie  demonstration  of 
ihiB  fact  was  a  gain  beyond  our  purpose.  It  had  been  intended 
VOL.  CLXVIIl. — xo.  511.  41 
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only  to  remove  at-  nace  to  our  t  rani ; 

end  to  a  near-by  di.  l.   „^  conflict.    The  ht.,    . ^„. 

effort  to  subdue  lier  relmdory  coloniee^was  evident, 
minatinn  of  her  rebeUioug  subjects  to  continue  their  >  Viji^ 

leaiitruggle  wois  also  apparent.  To  end  such  strife  \\.^  ....  ilxhi, 
dMircd  and  attained.  But  aside  from  tlic  prestige  won  and  pai- 
po8C  fultilled,  eonicthing  else  was  gained,  though  not  so  evident. 
It  is  represented  by  the  subtle  influences  which  liave  been  engen- 
dered in  the  minds  of  the  ])eople.  There  has  been  awakened 
a  keener  interest  in  the  problems  of  free  government.  ThcM 
jtroblenvs  are  not  essentially  different  from  those  which  confront 
other  nations.  They,  as  well  as  we,  mtist  conduct  themselves  e« 
becomes  members  of  the  family  of  nations.  Upon  them,  as  upon 
US,  rests  the  obligation  to  maintain  domestic  peace  and  order. 
Upon  them,  as  upon  us,  falls  the  burden  of  taxation  to  provide 
revenues  with  which  to  carry  on  the  many  affairs  of  government. 
In  short,  all  forms  of  government  which  exist  to-day  among  cir- 
ilized  peoples  are  maintained  for  practically  the  same  objects- 
only  different  methods  for  securing  these  objects  are  emploved. 
In  most  other  countries,  the  individual  shares  in  the  reapona* 
bilities  of  government  not  at  all,  or  only  to  a  limited  degree.  It 
is  our  boast  that  nith  us  every  individual  is  a  citizen,  not  a  sub- 
ject, and  that  every  citizen,  being  a  part  himself  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic,  has  the  attributes  of  sovereignty. 

If  it  be  true  that  every  citizen  is  a  sovereign,  it  must  be  takeo 
to  be  so  largely  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  for  one  person  coimts  for 
little  among  seventy-five  millions  of  people.  It  is  when  all  these 
sovereign  citizens,  or  the  greater  ]mrt  of  them,  think  vrii\x  a  sin- 
gle thought  and  arc  moved  by  the  same  aspirations,  that  the 
majesty  of  the  Republic  is  revealed.  Its  mass,  as  represented  by 
the  united  ambitions  of  its  units,  cannot  fail  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  here  is  an  organization  of  gigantic  strength — such 
strength  as,  turned  to  good,  may  work  wonders  for  civilization, 
but,  given  over  to  vicious  and  evil  tendencies,  may  likely  invite 
such  havoc  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  Its  capacity  for  good  or 
evil  is  unlimited,  and  there  must  be  great  care  taken  that  this 
Samson  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  not  blind,  lest  he  pull 
d"^-—  *'  lo  of  State  upon  himself.    Then,  whaterer  bappent  | 

li'  'Ytile\Vv%'(::Ti\.  mV^xtsX  ol  csvn  "^ca^Iq  in  the  lAlilH  of  ' 

>vcnxmexit,  vfVialcvcc  occass  \,o  «iwis&  NSoa  Y'^oCi.t  -tKiacti^Vb  *.i 
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€88  of  the  responsibility  of  participation  in  government, 
be  counted  as  of  great  good. 
Not  the  lco5t  of  the  gains,  therefore,  which  may  be  said  to 
,ve  come  to  us  from  the  war  with  Spain,  has  been  the  quieken- 
whicli  its  events  gave  to  the  public  conscience.  It  is  true,  to 
e  extent,  that  this  newly-aroused  interest  was  devoted  to 
which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  and  Navy 
partments.  The  victories  of  Manila  and  Santiago  revived 
itriotism,  and  the  movements  of  fleets  and  armies  were  watched 
,th  keen  appreciation.  Every  act,  whether  by  Congress  or  by 
Preaident,  that  went  to  reinforce  and  support  the  national 
e  and  honor,  was  approved.  Where  tliere  was  confusion  and 
there  was  criticism.  There  has  been  much  of  fault-finding. 
ere  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  citizen  are  as  free  as 
us,  there  always  will  be.  It  is  to  be  invited,  too,  not  only 
t  defects  in  our  plans  and  practice  may  be  pointed  out  and 
edied,  but  because  it  is  an  evidence  of  genuine  interest  in  pub- 
afTairs.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  there  has  been  of  praise 
been  nobly  earned  and  generously  accorded. 
Deep  as  has  been  the  interest  taken  in  the  military  and  rami 
tions  of  the  Government,  the  affairs  of  the  Treasury  have  by 
means  been  neglected  in  the  public  mind.  Interest  in  the 
Government's  finances  furnished  one  of  the  gratifying  features 
of  the  war,  and  the  position,  prospects  and  problems  of  the  Treas- 
ury are  to-day  the  subject  of  a  keener  comprehension  as  the  result 
of  this  awakened  public  sentiment.  A  continuance  of  this  greater 
concern  in  these  problems  will  bring  better  understanding,  with 
the  result  that,  supported  by  an  intelligent  public  opinion,  we  may 
avoid  the  dangers  which  have  in  former  years  been  a  menace  to 
national  credit  and  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

The  imjtortance  of  a  well-filled  Treasury  as  an  element  in 
war,  needs  scarcely  any  demonstration.  It  is  the  sine  gtta  turn, 
especially  of  modem  warfare.  Perhaps  the  Treasury's  claim  to 
distinction  in  this  regard  has  never  been  better  put  than  in  the 
language  of  the  War  Minister  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  who,  in  re* 
ftponse  to  a  question  of  that  monarch,  declared  that  to  pro^cute 
8  war  sucoessfnlly,  ''three  things  are  neceasary — money,  more 
money,  always  money."  The  first  of  these  tUre«  UvisL^.v  n2g^<& 
Tnumry  of  the  Vnitcd  States  had  in  c,on\vwrflkV\^e  «^»wT^QAw«ft  «^- 
ibe  bredoDg  out  of  io-fi!itI.p,  wltU  Sjudn*,  UxftV  '\^.  '\V  W<^.  N.^^ 
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21,  1898,  no  Icfis  a  eum,  Arailable  cash  on  hand,  than  330  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  and  for  the  second  and  third  things,  "more 
money"  and  "always  money."  it  had  the  rcsourceis  and  rereni 
producing  capacity  of  the  richest  nation  in  the  worid. 

Not  the  least  of  things  which  contributed  to  a  strong 
ury  eituation  at  this  critical  period  of  war  was  the  fact  that, 
the  available  cash  balance  above  mentioned,  more  than  80 
cent.,  or  $180,000,000,  wns  in  gold.  This  margin  of  $- 
above  the  traditional  $100,000,000  required  to  be  maiii;-.,-.- 
the  redemption  of  United  States  notes,  gave  afieurance  of 
Government'e  ability  to  preserve  the  national  credit  until  CoB" 
gresa  could,  by  the  necessary  legislation,  provide  for  replenishiBg 
the  reserves  as  rapidly  aa  they  were  exhausted  by  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  war. 

With  the  closing  month  of  1897,  the  country  congratulated 
itself  upon  the  fact  that  receipts  exceeded  expenditures, — the 
first  monthly  surplus  under  the  Dingley  tariff.  Again  there  wM 
a  surplus  in  February,  1898,  notwithstanding  the  shock  to  tb^ 
business  of  the  country  from  the  appalling  loss  wliich  the  nati^^ 
suffered  through  the  destruction  of  the  "Maine"  and  its  avf 
in  Havana,  on  February  15th.  It  seemed  certain  that,  at  last, 
recovery  had  come  from  the  abnormally  heavy  importations  of 
the  previous  spring  in  anticipation  of  higher  tariff  rates,  and  it 
was  confidently  believed  by  those  most  familiar  with  the  subje 
tliat  the  national  Treasury  was  about  to  participate  in  the 
eral  improvement  which  the  country  was  enjoying.  The  ftl 
tide  of  business  was  bringing  in  its  train  better  conditions 
the  Treasury,  and  we  looked  for^^'a^d  hopefully  to  the  time  whi 
every  month's  statement  would  show  an  excess  of  receipts  ov 
expenditures.  The  Treasury  being  thus  strongly  fort""  ' 
ample  funds  for  immediate  use,  and  the  revenues  ahovrii.^ 
improvement,  the  war  came  upon  us  with  scarcely  a  fear.  Tl 
was  a  little  momentary  unrest,  but  nothing  suggestiTc  of  a 
in  the  great  money  centers  of  the  country.  Throughout  the 
there  was  an  abiding  faith  that  the  intimity  of  our 
cial  institutions  would  be  preserved.  It  was  genwallj  rocognii 
that  tlie  administration  in  power  would  ranintam  inriolat^ 
credit  ot  \.\\e  T3nMe^  §>\a.\«a. 

The  dxapoBvlAOTi  ol  Cc<w^t«%a  Vv^  ^«,  ^\K!^.  «.'<;j<s^ 
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deoce.  Before  war  had  been  declared,  and  while  there  was  yet 
hope  that  it  might  be  averted.  Congress,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Executive,  promptly,  and  without  debate,  appropriated  $50,- 
000,000  for  the  national  defense.  Before  two  months  of  strife 
had  passed,  ample  provision  had  been  matle  for  raising  war 
revenues  by  a  measure  which,  in  many  respect*,  was  an  example 
of  scientific  financiering.  It  authorized  the  Secretary  to  borrow, 
npon  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  $400,000,000,  for  wliich 
bonds  were  to  be  issued,  and  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  the 
Treasury  with  an  instrument  which  might  be  relied  upon  for  im- 
mediate uses,  it  authorized  him  to  issue  loan  certificates  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000,000.  At  the  same  time,  recognizing  the  true 
principle  of  public  financiering,  it  levied  additional  taxes  with 
which  to  pay  the  increased  indebtedness  thus  incurred.  The 
temper  of  the  people  under  these  fortunate  conditions  waa  ad- 
mirably illustrated  by  the  success  which  attended  the  floating  of 
the  war  loan  of  $300,000,000.  When  the  books  of  the  loan  were 
opened  to  receive  subscriptions,  there  was  a  rush  which  continued 
during  the  montli  in  which  they  were  received.  The  total  of 
fourteen  hundred  million  dollars  subscribed  is  a  monument  to 
the  confidence  the  people  had  in  the  financial  strength  of  the 
GovemmeDt  This  exhibition  of  resources  must  have  been  scarce- 
ly lees  disheartening  to  our  impoverished  antagonist  than  was  the 
destruction  of  her  fleets.  The  success  of  the  national  loan  thus 
became  a  factor — not  quite  so  thrilling,  perhaps,  as  the  victories 
won  by  the  army  and  the  navy,  but  hardly  less  potent — in  bring- 
ing the  war  to  a  speedy  termination. 

When  hostilities  ceased,  the  Treasury  occupied  a  stronger  po- 
sition than  at  the  beginning  of  war;  when  peace  was  formally  de- 
clared, April  11,  1899,  almost  a  year  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
its  strength  in  available  cash  and  gold  had  grown  materially. 
While  it  held,  April  21,  1898,  $220,000,000  in  cash,  it  held 
April  11,  1899,  $282,000,000.  From  the  one  date  to  the  other 
the  net  gold  increased  from  $180,000,000  to  $245,000,000.  In 
the  meantime  there  had  been  expended  on  account  of  the  war 
over  $240,000,000;  so  that  the  proceeds  of  the  war  loan  have  been 
entirely  disbursed  and  $40,000,000  of  the  revenues  besides.    So 

I  much  for  the  year  of  war,  during  which,  fortunately,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Treasury  has  not  been  a  disturbia^  eUmaviS.  \.c>  \Jo& 
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But  other  occosions,  too  recent  and  too  trying  to  be  easily  for- 

[^gotten,  liave  shown  thai  these  fortunate  couditions  in  and  out  of 

le  Treasury  cannot  always  be  assured  to  us.    Under  the  system 

[which  now  obtains,  a  close  intimacy  has  been  evolved  between 

|Govemment  finances  and  general  business  affairs. 

In  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  the  connection  be- 
fiween  commercial  activities  and  the  national  budget  is  slight. 
lere,  every  man  carrying  the  responsibilities  of  large  enterprises, 
Jwhether  in  commerce  or  industr}-,  has  been  taught  by  ead  ex- 
Iperience  that  his  best  estimates  as  to  future  conditions  may  be 
It  any  time  nullified  by  perturbations  in  the  Treasury,  caused 
Itbcr  by  falling  revenue,  extraordinary  expenditures,  or  currency 
irements  which  threaten  the  "gold  reserve."    He  is  thus  ex- 
a\  to  double  risks.     He  is  always  sailing  his  imperilled  craft 
(between  the  Scylla  of  commercial  hazard  and  the  Charybdia  of 
national  finances.    Looked  at  in  a  large  way,  the  perils  and  los9e3 
^arising  from  the  latter  exceed  those  occasioned  by  the  former, 
■  although  not  so  readily  recognized  and  traced.    Thus  it  frequent- 
^uy  happens  that  doubts  assail  and  threatened  disaster  undermines 
^Pthe  whole  industrial  and  commercial  fabric.     The  experience  of 
B  the  past  is  replete  with  unhappy  evidences  of  this  truth.    The  ef- 
fect on  the  Treasury  and  the. business  of  the  country  of  the  Vene- 
Pznelan  boundary  controversy,  to  be  referred  to  later,  fumishes  a 
striking  example.     The  possibihty  of  war  with  a  great  world 
Power  subjected  the  Treasury's  gold  to  attack,  and  put  all  trade 
and  industry  at  a  stand-still.    This  is  an  extreme  case,  perhaps, 
and  yet  only  two  years  before,  from  causes  far  less  potent,  the 
I  Treasury  tottered  on  the  verge  of  ruin  and  the  country  faced  ap- 
disaster.    Above,  brief  mention  has  been  made  of  the  re- 
success  attending  our  last  issue  of  bonds — those  of  the 
war  loan  of  1898 — when  the  Government  opened  its  books  to  sub- 
flcriptions  for  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and,  being  actually 

tat  war,  received  offers  from  the  people  aggregating  the  enormous 
sum  of  fourteen  hundred  millions.  Only  so  late  as  January,  189 1, 
irhen  wo  wore  at  jwacc  with  all  nations,  and  there  was  no  pros- 
pect, n<'Ar  or  remote,  of  war,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  went  begging  almost  in  vain  for  financial  assistance.  Dur- 
ing and  following  the  panic  of  1893,  grave  doubts  as  to  our  finan- 
cial integrity  had  arisen.  Apprehension  existed,  holK  vcw  \.N»ak 
country  and  abroad,  as  to  our  ability  to  coTvWuwe,  \ixi^«  "OMi  ««aJ«^ 
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ing  currency  system,  the  redemption  of  Government  notes 
and  there  waa  a  not  unreasonable  fear  that  the  time  had 
when  we  could  no  longer  maintain  the  parity  between  that  metal 
and  silver.  Withdrawals  of  gold  from  the  Treasury  during  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  1893.  aggregated  $108,000,000. 
Tliroughotit  the  following  year  the  Treasury  stock  of  gold  con- 
tinued to  be  depleted  mainly  by  the  presentation  of  notes  for  re- 
demption. By  January  31,  1894,  the  gold  reserve  had  fallen  to 
$r>5,G50,000,  and  the  available  cash  in  the  Treasury  to  only 
$84,082,000. 

The  Bituation  was  desperate.  A  constantly  dccTcnsing  supply 
of  gold  foreboded  descent  to  a  silver  basis.  In  this  extremity, 
the  Government  asked  the  people  to  subscribe  for  its  bonds. 
Indeed  few  there  were  who  felt  called  upon  to  face  what  seemed 
certain  loss  by  subscribing  to  the  loan  of  fifty  millions,  the  first 
of  the  series  under  the  administration  of  President  Cleveland 
utilized  to  support  and  maintain  the  national  credit.  The 
loan  was  to  close  February  1,  1894.  As  that  day  approached, 
it  seemed  almost  inevitable  that  the  effort  would  be  a  failure. 
My  predecessor,  in  an  official  report,  said:  "At  one  time  pending 
the  call  it  was  feared  that  the  effort  would  fail.  However,  owing 
to  extraordinary  exertions  made  during  the  last  two  or  three  days 
preceding  the  time  when  the  bids  were  to  be  opened,  sul>scrip- 
tions  for  the  whole  amount  were  secured."  The  extraordinary 
exertions  referred  to  deserve  to  be  chronicled  among  the  patriotic 
deeds  which  enrich  this  country's  history.  The  bonds  had  been 
offered  to  the  public  at  an  upset  figure  of  117.223,  at  which  price 
they  were  equivalent  to  a  three  per  cent,  bond  at  par.  How  little 
acceptable  they  were  to  the  public  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  ex- 
cept for  the  action  of  the  patriotic  banks  of  New  York,  the  people 
took  of  them  only  $9,295,300.  \Vlien  it  became  known  in  New 
York  that  the  loan  was  likely  to  fail,  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  went  around  among 
the  bankers  of  that  city  and  aroused  them  to  a  sense  of  fhi*  coon- 
try*8  peril.  As  an  actual  witness  of  those  events,  I  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  strong  disinoliuation  to  sub- 
scribe, owing  to  the  grave  uncertainties  Of  the  times.  In  the  end, 
Mr.  Stewart  secured  pledges  from  as  many  persona  as  were  needed 
to  take  Uie  vrtiXStt!  \&s.vie.  a\.  \\vt  'ici-sCTtoKLftut's  price.  In  this  miA' 
ner   $40,704,100  ol  VW  ^^Q,^^Q,^^^  «i^«t*L  ^<n%  Si^&ktx  \a.^  Hut 
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banks  of  New  York,  the  other  $9,^95,300  going  to  those  who  had 
Bubsttribcd  at  slightly  higher  ratee.  Such  was  the  perilous  posi- 
tion of  the  National  Tre-asurj-  only  five  years  ago,  and  thus  was  the 
country  saved  from  the  wide-spread  ruin  imminent. 

The  close  relationship  existing  between  our  Government 
finances  and  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  suggests  the 
inquiry  as  to  what  the  Treasury  Department  really  is.  In  a  re- 
cent work  ex-President  Harrison  says: 

"Out  of  th«  devices  adopted  to  meet  the  ^eat  expenditure  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Ret>einon  In  1861,  It  has  come  to  pass  that  the  Gov- 
ernment furnishes,  either  directly  or  through  the  national  banks,  al] 
of  the  money  used  by  the  peopTe.  The  Treasury  Department  Is  now  a 
Kreat  bank,  and  no  longer  a  mere  public  collecting  and  disbursing 
agency.  It  prints  paper  money,  pays  It  out  for  public  uses,  receives  it 
in  payment  of  customs  duties  and  Internal  taxes,  and  pays  It  out  again 
for  Balarles,  supplies  and  public  works.  It  Is  also  required  to  redeem 
the  greenbacks  and  Treasury  notes — to  give  coin  in  exchange  for  them 
if  demanded." 

To  call  the  Treasury  Department  a  great  hank,  however,  is  to 
XU6  a  misnomer.  A  bank  receives  deposits  of  money  subject  to 
the  drafts  of  its  dealers.  It  buys  and  sells  exchange;  that  is  to 
Bay,  it  makes  payment  for  property  and  products  at  one  point 
inst  an  order  for  its  reimbursement  at  some  distant  point, 
er  foreign  or  domestic.  The  bank  extends  its  credit  to  the 
use  of  the  producer,  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant.  It  thus 
Berves  as  a  vital  agent  in  modem  industry.  Through  its  opera- 
tion the  use  of  money  and  capital  is  economized,  and  by  its  aid 
the  work  of  the  world  is  made  more  effective.  The  offices  and 
function  thus  briefly  set  forth,  constitute  the  principal  features 
characteristic  of  a  bank,  and  yet  the  Government  exercises  not 
one  of  them.  It  is  true  that  in  the  evolutionary  movement  which 
baa  resulted  in  the  modern  machinery  of  business,  such  as  the  ex- 
press company,  the  telegraph  and  the  bank,  the  latter  came,  in 
the  fullness  of  time,  to  exercise  a  function  not  named  in  the  sum- 
mary above  made.  That  function  was  to  issue  in  small  denom- 
inations suitable  for  the  needs  of  the  bank's  dealers,  the  bank's 
own  notes  or  promises  to  pay.  These  notes  were  in  essence  a 
check  or  draft  issued  by  the  bank  itself,  payable  to  the  bearer  on 
demand.  It  is  this  function  which  has  been  practically  monopo- 
lized by  the  Government,  and  from  which,  by  repressive  taxation^ 
the  bank  has  been  substantially  inVv\\)\\ct\. 
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It  ifi  important  to  keep  tliese  facts  and  these  distinctions 
mind.  They  have  directly  to  do  with  the  suliject  we  are  consid- 
ering. While  it  would  now  appear  tliat,  in  issuing  its  notes  and  in 
paying  them  out  for  public  uses  (Government  expenses),  redeem- 
ing them  again  in  coin  on  presentation,  or  receiving  them  in  pay* 
mcnt  for  moneys  due  to  itself,  the  Treasury  is  doing  in  some  par- 
ticulars what  a  "great  bank"  would  or  might  do,  looked  at  more 
closely,  however,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  even  here  the  points  of 
contrast  are  more  marked  than  are  the  points  of  resemblance. 

When  the  bank  issues  its  note,  it  is  against  the  delivery  to  it 
of  some  form  of  value  which  will  remain  in  the  bank's  control 
while  the  note  is  outstanding,  and  which  can  be  made  effective  ior 
the  note's  redemption.  When  the  Government  issues  its  note,  it 
is  in  payment  for  goods  or  services  already  received  and  con- 
sumed. Tliese  goods  and  services,  having  been  consumed  in  tie 
jmblic  service,  do  not  and  cannot  remain  as  an  existing  value 
available  for  the  redemption  of  the  issued  note.  The  bank  loans 
its  notes  for  the  accommodation  of,  or  to  meet  the  needs  of,  the 
business  public.  The  Government  issues  its  notes  to  pay  its  bills 
without  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  business  public.  With  an  in- 
crease in  bank  issues  the  bank  increases  pari  passu  its  resources. 
Its  power  to  redeem  its  obligations  remains,  therefore,  relatively 
the  same.  With  an  increased  issue  of  Government  notes,  if  issued 
in  conformity  with  the  principle  underlying  those  now  outstaud- 
ing,  no  addition  whatever  is  made  to  the  Treasury's  resources. 
With  every  increased  issue,  therefore,  its  power  to  redeem  be- 
comes relatively  less.  There  is  a  resemblance  between  the  bank 
note  and  the  Government  note — both  are  promises  to  pay,  both 
are  used  as  agents  of  exchange  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller, 
and  here  the  resemblance  ends.  But  there  is  another  and  distinct 
quality  imparted  by  law  to  the  Government  note.  It  is  a  legal 
tender  for  all  private  debts.  Being  a  legal  tender,  its  relation  to 
the  business  community  becomes  of  the  most  intimate  kind  and 
of  the  very  highest  importance.  As  efficient  as  gold  in  the  money 
reserves  and  in  payment  of  debt,  it  must  be  maintained  as  good 
as  gold,  through  prompt  redemption  in  gold,  by  its  issuer,  or  the 
whole  credit  structure,  public  and  private,  will  fall  into  chaos. 

With  confidence  undoubted  in  the  purpose  and  pov\        '    "  » 
Govenunent  to  mamVam  Bvit\v  xft^cTaT^Vvi^  wader  any  an 
ditions  and  cucumsltiivte^,  \]tv«  ?;ccii't  \vA.<!se\afcva^  g^^vero.  <A.  gw3&&L 
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operates  in  tlie  field  of  industry  and  commerce  with  a  sense  of 
security.  Disturb  the  confidence  in  any  manner,  raise  doubt 
either  as  to  the  purpose  or  power  of  the  Qovemment  in  the  direc- 
tion in  question,  and  the  whole  credit  structure  is  shaken  to  the 
center.  We  have  illustrations  of  this  truth,  not  far  removed  as  to 
time.  Their  record  can  be  found  in  the  financial  history  of  1893 
and  between  the  months  of  July  and  November,  1896.  Another 
Cftn  be  brought  forward — more  likely  to  be  repeated  in  essential 
form  and  substance  than  are  the  other  two,  I  refer  to  the  effect 
of  President  Cleveland's  Venezuelan  message  of  December  17, 
1895.  The  business  interests  of  the  countrj'  had  for  some  months 
previous  thereto  given  evidences  of  a  partial  recovery  from  the 
debilitating  effects  of  the  panic  of  1893.  Capital  was  again  seek- 
ing investment.  Industry  was  reviving.  Labor  was  coming  into 
larger  and  more  remunerative  employment.  The  message  re- 
ferred to  brought  the  country  face  to  face  with  the  possibilities  of 
a  great  war.  A  war,  either  great  or  small,  was  a  responsibility 
tliat  the  national  Treasury  was  not  then  at  all  prepared  to  meet. 
The  gold  in  the  Treasury  was  twenty-five  millions  below  the  one 
hundred  millions  which  was  supposed  to  stand  as  a  reserve  for  th» 
outstanding  legal-tender  notes.  The  total  available  cash  in 
the  Treasury,  including  the  gold  reserve,  was  only  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  millions,  and  seventy-two  millions  of  this  consiflt- 
ed  of  the  government's  own  notes;  while  it  had  outstanding  lia- 
bilities payable  on  demand  of  more  than  four  hundred  millions. 
There  has  never  been  any  doubt  since  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  as  to  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  raise  all  needful  revenue, 
eitlier  for  conditions  of  peace  or  war.  The  power  to  obtain  rev- 
enue is  the  basis  of  national  credit,  for  it  is  from  revenue  alone 
that  interest  and  principal  can  finally  be  paid.  The  money  of  the 
world  is  open  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
justly  80,  since,  even  if  our  present  interest-bearing  debt  were  a 
thousand  millions  greater  than  now,  the  increased  interest  charge 
conld  be  met  at  a  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents  per  capita  per  an- 
num. The  debt  of  the  United  States,  Juno  30,  1880,  less  cash  in 
the  Treasury,  was  $1,922,517,364.  On  June  30,  1890,  it  had 
been  reduced  to  $891,960,104.  To  use  the  language  of  the  Cen- 
ros  report,  this  represented  "a  decrease  of  $1,030,657,260,  or  more 
tlian  $100,000,000  per  annum,  a  reduction  of  debt  throvi^  "^^V- 
untary  tuxstioa  anprecedented  in  tVve\v\5lorj  ol  \.\k.*  N«w\iVr 
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Nevertheleea,  the  gravity  of  the  political  sitaation  in  1 
brought  on  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  produced  by  the  reaction  of 
1893.  Why  was  this  so?  It  was  so  because  of  tJie  weak  condition 
of  the  public  Treasury  in  relation  to  its  demand  liabilities.  A 
(ciir  was  felt,  genuine  and  wide-spread,  that  if  war  came,  specie 
payment  would  be  suspended  at  the  Treasmy.  Now  a  suspension 
of  gold  payments  by  the  Treasury  is  a  mucli  more  important  mat- 
ter and  of  deeper  general  concern  than  a  suspension  of  such  pay- 
ments by  the  banks.  In  the  first  place,  with,  a  large  volume  of 
legal-tender  notes  outetanding,  a  suspension  of  pajnnent  by  the 
gOTemment  inyolves,  as  a  consequence,  a  suspension  of  coin  pay- 
ment by  the  banks.  Compelled  by  law  to  receive  government 
notes  in  payment  of  debts  due  them,  they  are  compelled  in  turn 
to  force  a  similar  payment  upon  their  creditors.  What  is  true  of 
the  bonks  is  equally  true  of  all  members  of  the  community  ia 
their  relations  one  to  another  as  debtor  and  creditor.  Thus  the 
suspension  of  coin  payment  becomes  general,  gold  commands  a  pre- 
mium, being  qualified  not  only  to  pay  debts  but  also  to  command 
goods,  upon  better  terms  as  to  price,  in  the  world's  market,  than 
are  the  defaulted  notes  of  the  government  or  the  banks. 

Again,  there  is  no  power  anywhere  lodged  that  can  compel 
the  Government  to  resume  payments  once  suspended.  There  is 
not  even  the  penalty  of  interest  to  induce  efforts  to  resume.  Its 
action  is  likely  to  be  more  largely  influenced  by  political  than 
economic  considerations. 

In  the  absence  of  legal-tender  paper  money,  a  suspension  of 
specie  pa}Tnents  by  the  banks  does  not  carry  with  it  these  serious 
consequences.  Such  a  suspension  cjinnot  take  place  and  long  en- 
dure, unless  sanctioned  by  law.  Over  the  bank  is  the  authority 
of  the  law,  and  its  processes  can  be  invoked  by  any  dissatisfied 
creditor  to  comjiel  payment  in  lawful  money.  Nor  doea  snch  a 
suspension,  if  general,  seriously  hurt  the  credit  of  the  bank.  In 
fact,  under  the  admirable  system  wliich  is  maintained  by  o<ir 
neighbor  on  the  north,  the  notes  of  a  Canadian  failed  bank  are 
worth  more  than  those  of  a  solvent  one.  When  a  Canadtan  bank 
fails,  its  notes  go  to  a  premium  because  from  the  date  of  failure 
t^  !i  to  draw  interest,  while  their 

tf  curcfl.    Specie  payments  were  -     ,  . 

1857  in  the  \Ju\lcd  ^tAtic&,  but  the  banks  continued  to  do  bi 
aa  ueualy  Viank.  nolea  >Be\"B?,  VNxft  xnwiSiMa.  <A  -t«»a^  Vk^  the  btnis ' 
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of  payments  from  the  bonks.  During  this  period  of  suspen- 
sion, however,  gold  never  reached  any  appreciable  premium. 
Whenever  it  was  needed  for  special  purposes,  or  M'henever  it  was 
demanded  by  an  irreconcilable  creditor,  it  was  forthcoming.  In 
support  of  this  general  proposition,  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of 
France  through  the  German  war  of  1870-71  can  be  cited  with 
even  greater  effect.  That  bank  is  the  largest  note-issuing  bank 
in  the  world.  It  was  obliged  to  suspend  payment  in  specie,  yet  its 
general  credit  was  not  seriously  affected.  Gold  commanded  a  pre- 
mium of  not  more  than  2^  per  cent.  With  the  close  of  the  war 
it  promptly  resumed  payments  in  specie,  having  faithfully  served 
commercial  interests  in  the  interim,  besides  advancing  to  the  Gov- 
ernment the  enormous  sum  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions. 
Well  might  Thiers,  the  first  President  of  the  new  Republic,  say: 
"The  bank  saved  us  because  it  was  not  a  bank  of  State."  When 
we  recall  that  during  our  struggle  of  '61  to  '65,  our  Government 
notes  fell  to  the  value  of  forty  cents  measured  in  gold,  the  contrast 
raises  doubt  as  to  our  financial  wisdom. 

Space  forbids  a  more  extended  presentation  of  the  subject. 
The  position  of  the  Treasury  is  at  present  fairly  good;  the  pros- 
pects for  the  immediate  future  are  free  from  any  features  of 
special  alarm;  its  problems  remain  to  be  solved.  The  chief  prob- 
lem is  this.  How  to  disassociate  the  natural  function  of  the  Treas- 
ury, wliich,  simply  stated,  is  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue 
and  the  payment  of  public  expenditure,  from  the  unnatural  fea- 
tures of  note  issues,  gold  redemptions,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
parity  between  two  large  volumes  of  metallic  money,  possessed  of 
commercial  disparity  equal  to  the  difference  between  one-half 
one.  The  duties  involved  in  the  present  system  the  Trcas- 
is  poorly  organized  to  perform.  The  effort  to  perform  them 
lilJ  always  be  expensive  and  full  of  dangers  to  interests  both  pub- 
lic and  private.  A  wider  knowledge  of  the  truth  must  be  had 
before  the  prolilem  can  be  wisely  solved.  Solved  it  ultimately 
must  be,  and  when  this  occurs  the  Treasury  may  return  to  a  posi- 
tion approximating  what  President  Harrison  described  as  an  ideal 
one  when  he  snid:  "It  would  be  an  ideal  condition  of  things  if  the 
Treasury  Department  received  each  morning  just  iJic  sum  of 
money  it  had  to  pay  out  that  day — no  surjilus  money  out  of  use 
in  its  vaalta,  no  deficit  to  be  met  by  \oan&.'^ 
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BT  ILA^  XORDAU. 


If  the  eyes  be  not  porposely  closed  to  facts,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  ftt  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  in  every 
land  of  the  civilized  world  a  "problem  of  the  Jew."  It  is  •  que*- 
tion  which  presents  it«elf  in  various  phases.  Its  best  known  and 
most  bnit-al  form  is  Anti-Semitism.  It  Ls  an  easy  matter — and  a 
proper  one— to  say  that  this  statement  is  "the  disgrace  of  our 
times."  Such  has  the  noble  Emperor  Frederick  III.  called  it. 
But  the  philosopher  cannot  rest  content  with  this.  He  seeks  to 
trace  the  psychological  roots  of  Anti-Semitism. 

The  enemies  of  the  Jew  have  one  statement  in  instant  readi- 
ness: "The  Jews  are  hated  because  of  their  evil  qualities."  But 
.this  statement  will  not  bear  criticism.  It  voices  a  certain  ndivt 
self-deception,  among  those  who  hate  instinctively  at  first,  and 
then  seek  for  plausible  and  rational  grounds  upon  which  to  justify 
the  sentiment  to  their  own  conscience. 

The  effort  to  find  apparently  reasonable  grounds  for  antecedent 
emotions,  whose  real  origin  remains  obscured  to  consciousness,  is 
a  very  common  psychological  phenomenon.  Folklore  knows  this, 
And  illustrates  it  by  the  proverb:  'If  a  dog's  to  be  drowned,  he  is 
called  mad."  The  Jews  are  not  hated,  because  they  have  evil 
qualities:  evil  qualities  arc  sought  for  in  them,  because  they  ai« 
hated.  Statistics,  handled,  not  by  Jews,  but  by  their  opponents, 
demonstrate'  facts  in  all  countries  that  favor  the  Jew,  even  in 
oountries  whore  the  Jew  is  under  the  greatest  legal  restraints,  and 
lere  he  could  plead  mitigating  circumstances,  if  he  developed  the 
Vices  of  the  llelot  and  the  Pariali.     Criminality  is  kae  amonf 
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ftnd  it  would  be  reduced  almost  to  the  vaniBhing  point  if  it  were 
possible  to  exclude  professional  misdemeanor,  such  as  fraudulent 
bankruptcy  and  deception,  in  which  they  are  concerned — since 
they  are  predominantly  tradesmen — to  a  larger  extent  than  their 
percentage  to  the  population  would  indicalej  but  to  a  less  extent 
than  their  percentage  to  the  trading  classes.  The  worst  and  most 
despicable  crimes,  murder,  manslaughter,  violation  of  the  sexual 
code,  robbery  and  burglary  are  scarcely  ever  committed  by  Jews.  - 
They  have  a  smaller  death  rate,  a  larger  number  of  marriages  and 
a  smaller  number  of  divorces  than  the  average.  They  have  a 
larger  representation  in  High  Schools  and  Normal  Schools,  where 
their  entrance  to  such  institutions  is  not  restricted  (in  Ruisia  and 
Itoumania  it  is  restricted,  as  is  known),  than  corresponds  to  their 
relative  numerical  proportion  in  a  nation,  or  even  in  a  metropolis. 
Wliere  is  the  justification  of  belief  in  the  existence  of  evil  qualities 
in  a  group  of  inhabitants,  who  obey  more  strictly  the  laws  of  the 
state,  of  hygiene,  of  morals,  and  who  show  a  more  pronounced  de- 
sire for  higher  culture,  than  the  average  of  the  people  among 
whom  that  group  has  been  formed?  Or  do  "evil  qualities"  refer  to 
the  love  of  ostentation,  with  wliich  the  wealthy  Jew  is  frequently 
upbraided?  I^et  it  be  assumed — though  I  do  not  admit — that  the 
Jewish  parvenu  is  more  importunate  and  offensive  than  those  of 
other  races;  that  would  be  an  indication  of  a  lack  of  culture,  of 
good  taste  and  discretion,  such  as  might  possibly  justify  rejection 
by  an  exclusive  club,  but  could  never  justify  the  deprivation  of 
essential  human  and  civic  rights,  vituperation  and  cruel  persecu- 
tion. 

An  argument  frequently  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  Jew  is, 
that  Anti-Semitism  is  as  old  as  the  Jewish  nation:  that,  therefore, 
the  Jews  themselves  must  be  responsible  for  a  feeling  which  they 
have  aroused  at  all  times  and  in  all  lands.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that 
hatred  of  the  Jew  has  been  his  constant  and  tragic  companion 
during  the  entire  continuance  of  the  Diaspora.  But  the  fact 
proves  nothing  against  the  Jew,  since  every  people,  in  every  epoch, 
haa  produced  a  different  reason,  or  rather  pretext,  for  its  Anti- 
Semitism.  The  old  Roman  accused  the  Jews  of  worshipping  an 
idol  with  the  head  of  an  ass;  they  were  said  to  be  anarchists,  en- 
emies of  the  slate  and  of  the  rare.  Tlic  Syrians  and  Hellenists 
hated  them,  because  they  would  not  worship  ^^t  ^<A%  <A  ^\sAs\:^^Mfc,\ 

ibh  aho  tecaose,  in  the  Alexandriwi  Y*nwV,  M^erj  v^sJta  ^-1^5^ 


TBE  Noara  amebkan  bm^vikw. 


and  aiiBejiiig  to  the  Gi 
Jew  were  despised  as  mwdotft^ 


vith  «>t«l**'ti<>  deriationi^ 
OK.    la  eariy  Bwdiarrml 

of  Ood,  opoo  wbda  zested  a  hereditaiy  cutk.  Later,  thej  «m 
aa  iafideb,  aa  obdoiste  cnoBies  of  tlie  Chriatian  fdth; 
of  vdlt.  It  VM  add  tiiat  thej  fafotcfaered  Chratiui 
inlknt^  to  nee  their  Uood  for  ritoalMtk  purposes;  that  they  stole 
the  Hoft,  and  pierced  the  conaecntcd  water  vith  kiuTea  to  tottaie 
it.  Kot  ooJj^  their  religion,  bat  their  raee  was  ohjeciionabk.  A 
diqgwtiiig  phjBkal  propeusity  {jotkfr  Jndaiau)  was  asenbed  to 
them.  To-daj  thej  are  aocnaed  of  being  nsaiers,  of  plnnderiiif 
the  people,  ol  feediag  on  the  fat  of  the  Und  as  f^r^u*,  of  be- 
trajring  the  mtiooe  that  give  them  hoepitality. 

Since  the  accusations  agaiast  the  Jewa  differ  so  materiaDj, 
they  cannot  be  afscribed  to  definite  eril  qoalihea.  Pretexts  tiutagfi, 
bnt  the  hatred  remains.  Strange,  that  ererj  charge  made  agaiaii 
the  Jeir  is  also  laid  against  other  minontiee,  when  hated  and 
secuted  by  majohtiea.  Slaughter  of  children  for  porpoees 
ritual  was  an  aceosation  brought  bj  the  Bomans  against  the  earij 
ChristianB,  and  by  the  Chinese  of  to-day  against  missionaries  and 
Europeans  in  generaL  All  arguments  used  against  the  Jew  bj 
Anti-Semitism  are  to  be  heard  from  the  Upa  of  Russians  and 
Frenchmen  in  reference  to  German  IsLorere  bring  in  those  conn- 
tries,  and  eren  from  those  of  certain  "City''  people  in  refereoos 
•to  the  '"foreign  clerk."  In  this  we  ficd  the  clew  that  leads  us  to 
the  truth  of  the  matter. 

It  is  one  of  the  original  characteristics  of  man,  that  he  sent 
as  inimical  all  that  differs  from  him  in  essence  and  in  habits.  It  ^ 
is  enough  that  some  one  differs  from  us;  we  will  then  find  him  di»-^| 
agreeable  to  us,  for  he  disturbs  our  organized  habits  and  compcls^^ 
us  to  new  efforts  of  adaptation,  which  are  always  burdensome  and 
trying.  If  those  who  differ  from  us  are  a  disappearing  minority* 
c  feel  under  no  compulsion  to  suppress  our  antipathy,  or  ercn  to 
jreen  it;  and  absence  of  restraint  favors  development.  This  » 
the  gcnencally  human  foundation  of  all  enmity  of  the  majorit 
against  a  minority  bring  in  its  midst,  particularly  if  there  be  an' 
element  of  tradition  and  other  distinguishing  traits  about  the  mju-, 
ority.  In  the  case  of  the  Jews,  there  is  added  to  this  a  surrival 
'^^fred,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  superstitious  fable 
kgCft,  VM«ieT«tvcft  *i(&  "^.V*  ^VsMSft  of  the  TToAt  4»nr1  t}», 
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Antipathy  toward  a  differentiated  minority  brings  it  about  that 
the  majority  always  gelet-ts  this  minority  as  a  scapegoat  for  all  its 
own  faults  and  mishaps.  For  it  if  another  psychological  law,  that 
children,  savages  and  (hose  in  civilized  Life  who  are  devoid  of  judg- 
ment, hold  aa  responsible  for  their  sufferings,  such  creatures  and 
objects  an  have  aroueed  a  sense  of  resentment  in  them.  For  thig 
reason,  the  Jews  were  accused  of  poisoning  wells  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Black  Death;  to-day  agrarians  maintain  that  the 
Jews  force  down  the  prices  of  grain;  the  laboring  classes  complain 
that  the  Jews  destroy  the  opportunities  of  individual  labor;  the  re- 
actionists in  Euroi>ean  monarchies  insist  that  the  Jews  are  pre- 
paring for  a  revolution,  and  that  they  are  organizing  opposition  to 
the  government.  Where  there  are  no  Jews,  such  social  phenom- 
ena as  cause  suffering  to  one  or  more  classes  of  people  are  arttribut- 
ed  to  other  groups  which  are  hated;  mostly  to  foreign,  though  oc- 
casionally to  native,  minorities,  either  sects  or  societies:  as  in 
^_  France  to  Protestants  and  Free  Masons,  elsewhere  to  Jesmts,  and 
^M  so  on.  It  is  simply  the  anthropomorphism  of  displeasure.  It 
^H  proves  nothing  against  the  accused.  It  proves  merely  that  their 
^Laccuscrs  hated  them  when  suffering  began,  and  that  they  wer« 
^Blfieking  for  a  scapegoat. 

^F         Anti-Semitism  is  not  the  whole  problem  of  the  Jew.     It  is 
^"     only  one  part  of  it.     The  other  part  ia  the  conception  which  the 
Jews  themselves  entertain  in  regard  to  their  position  among  the 
nations,  and  to  the  future  of  Judaism. 

It  is  natural  that   all   Jews   suffering   under  Anti-Semitism 

should  desire  to  avoid  it.     The  small  number  of  wealthy  JevB^ 

who  come  into  no  i>ersonal  contact  with  the  sentiment — for,  in 

point  of  fact,  Anti-Seuiitism  comes  to  a  halt  before  the  palace  of 

the  Jewish  millionaire,  even  in  Bussia,  Roumania  and  Oalicia — 

^ft    represent  a  snnling  optimism.     This  class  of  Jews  are  frequently 

^"     beard  to  say:   "Anti-Semitism  is  an  unpleasant  fad  and  will  pass 

jj         »way  rapidly,  as  do  all  fads.''     The  mass  of  Jews,  however,  feel 

j^B    that  this  is  false.    Doubtless  the  mass  have  not  yet  recognized  the 

^B    matter  clearly,  along  the  line  of  the  present  explanation.     But  it 

jH    has  an  instinctive  and  infallilde  premonition,  that  the  root  of 

Anti-Semitism  is  the  natural  antipathy  of  all  men — even  of  all 

Itnimal^^ — against  cvpr}'thing  that  differs  from  them;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, Anti-.'?einitisni  will  not  cease,  Ro  lou^  «&  V\va  ^««  ■■«»  ^ 
radiJy  rci  minority  among  a\\  u&t\oii&. 
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In  order  to  sufTer  hatred  and  poreecution  no  longer,  in  oidi 
to  attain  to  normal  i-onditiona  of  life,  the  Jews  must  either  coast! 
being  a  minority,  or  they  mu^t  coasc  being  diistinguisbable.     Tiuf 
•Jtcnmtive  includes  the  two  aolutions  of  Judaism,  for  which  the 
Jew8  thenieelvea  arc  striving. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who  desire  to  have  the  Jeva 
cx>n8titute  the  {mpular  majority  in  some  one  place.  For  historii 
and  religious  reasons  they  wish  to  make  Palestine,  the  land  of  thci 
fatlicrs,  that  place.  These  are  the  Zionists.  If  Palestine  wer? 
again  peopled  by  Jews;  if  they  could  hold  that  land  practically  by 
and  for  thcmsolvrs  (and  the  present  census  of  P  enoneT' 

atcs  (JOOjOOO  inhabitant*,  this  number  including  ui., .  l.  .^00  Jews, 
while  there  are  more  llian  6,(iO«),000  Jews  in  the  world,  who  wouJi 
instantly  return  to  Palestine  if  that  were  made  possible);  tlMO 
would  they  suffer  no  more  from  Anti-Semitism,  they  ooold  de- 
velop there  and  enjoy  life,  as  do  other  nations.  And  the  Jewf 
who  do  not  ret\im  U>  Paleetine  would  have  to  blame  thfinariTW^ 
if  they  felt  the  sting  of  Anti-Semitism  in  the  land  of  their  90- 
jouming;  for  they  would  have  choeen  their  lot  rolontarily,  tad 
>uld  avoid  painful  situations  bj  joining  the  grest  majoritr  of 
leir  own  race. 

Other  Jews  prefer  the  second  solataoo.  Thtej  Ymre  bo  ds- 
■ure  to  become  a  distinctive  nation  on  their  own  soiL  Tbcj  ;>«• 
fsr  to  rsmain  a  small  minority  among  their  covntzTmen,  hut  an 
indktiQgaifibaUe  miDority.  They  at«  the  AssimQittioaiflta»  wha 
eoander  the  salvrntMrn  of  the  Jew  coiaddeat  with  his  dtauppaar- 
•BM  tBiOBg  the  nations.  Bot  few  of  thete  lealiae  thair 
Vbtonm^tktx,  nor  have  they  the  moial  eaiage  te  Mloiv  tib* 
to  its  kigioal  eoadnaott.  He  who  wiAm  to  he  Ihwi  nn^ilj 
kted  cuoot  stop balf-waT.  He  mast  sappcs  tH  itiMuimim  ^ast 
ImM  Imaesa  hiimilf  and  the  popokr  mmiontj.  Vaet. 
twii«  these  is  »dS^o«.  HeBaBlhehs|iCiaBd.'aBidinB  sKaCths 
Clttistisaa  deMMUMiioaa^  He  ansi  nmasd|j  saneiKiv  tte 
thi^hi  nf  mial  iiilii  ssniiim.  iiwl  mit^  Vm 
«f  the  people  hy  Bsifiage  a«la^  af  triW 
UMce^  dMMB  tiw  Mpe  Ait,  after  thive  er 
•'cvHB  oQBoa  wiB  Mivv  MflB  ssixecm^  ■■■ 
wtt  fta  ksfsr  aitf^  pssascstiM  at  ihe  hM^  «f 
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Nothing  is  gained  by  half-way  concessions;  by  celebrating  the 
Sabbath  on  the  ChriBtian  Sunday;  by  excluding  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage from  the  Synagogue.  By  this  means  an  imperfect  minority 
is  attained,  which  fails  to  make  the  Jew  indistinguishable,  but 
succeeds  in  making  him  grotesque.  Incomplete  assimilation  doea 
not  change  the  psychological  origin  of  Anti-Semitism,  the  anti- 
pathy of  every  majority  toward  any  minority,  dwelling  in  ita 
midst,  differentiated  and  readily  recognizable. 

II. 

The  contributions  of  the  Jew  to  science  and  art  have  been  re- 
peatedly enumerated,  most  recently  by  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  {^'Israel 
parmi  Its  Xalions'\  His  contributions  to  the  political  life  of 
civilized  nations  have  scarcely  been  recognized.  Here  and  there, 
poeaibly,  reference  is  made  to  him  in  this  connection,  but  it  is  al- 
ways tinged  by  hatred  nf  the  Jew.  The  German  Anti-Semitist, 
Paul  Delagarde  (^"Deutsche  Schriflen")  detected  in  the  franchise 
of  the  Jewish  voter,  even,  a  dread  danger  to  the  organic  evolution 
of  German  polities,  Eduard  von  Hartmann,  author  of  the  "Philo- 
gophie  des  Unbewussten/*  a  work  whose  brilliant  rhetoric  secured 
for  it  an  undeserved  renown,  maintained  ("£>«  Judenthutn  in 
Oegenwart  und  Ztd'unft")  that  all  Jews,  without  exception,  belong 
to  the  Liberal  party,  and  he  concluded  from  this,  that  Jews  take 
part  in  politics,  not  in  the  interest  of  their  native  land,  but  exclu- 
sively in  the  interest  of  their  race,  which  could,  of  course,  look  for 
more  powerful  support  to  irreligious  and  non-historic  Liberalism, 
than  to  Christian,  patriotic  Conversatism,  rooted  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  nation. 

I  will  not  stop  to  consider  the  absurdity  of  the  objection,  that 
all  Jews  are  Liberal.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  the  reproach, 
"All  Jews  strive  to  secure  school-education,"  or  "All  Jews  avoid 
drunkenness."  But  the  statement  of  Eduard  von  Hartmann  is 
actually  false.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  Jews  do  not  de- 
serve his  reproach,  which  would  in  reality  be  the  greatest  compli- 
ment tliat  could  be  paid  them.  The  majority  of  wealUiy  Jews 
are  not  Liberal,  but  Conservative,  and  partly  even  reactionary; 
and  Eduard  von  Hartmann  knows  full  well  that  the  two  baptized 
Jews,  Leo  and  Stahl,  furnished  the  ultra-Consen-ative  feudal 
party  of  Prussia  all  the  historical,  philoeopliical  MiA.  "^VSJiRsX 
ihovghts  aad  arguments  upon  which  thai  yaxV^  VsaXi.^*^  Vo\  ^'^ 
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past  half  century,  and  upon  which  it  lives  to-day.     In  the 
way,  it  was  the  baptized  Jew,  Disraeli,  who  renewed  the  pr 
gramme  of  the  Tories  in  England,  and  secured  for  that  Conscrrs- 
tive  party  a  new  lease  of  life. 

The  truth  is,  tliat  the  Jews — with  a  single  exception,  w} 
I  will  presently  consider — are  nowhere  active  in  Jewish  polit 
In  no  country  where  the  Jews  enjoy  political  rights,  is  there  a  Jew- 
ish vote,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  United  States  has  a  German  or 
an  Irish  vote.  The  Jews  who  exercise  their  voting  privileges  be- 
long entirely  to  the  second  category,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above,  that  is,  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  recognized  as  a  dis- 
tinctive group  of  the  population.  They  therefore  avoid  anxiously 
everything  that  might  call  attention  to  their  Judaism.  They  do 
not  organize;  they  create  no  Jewish  election  committee-  '  f\ 
to  gain  no  control  in  campaigns.    More  than  that.     W:  an 

election  is  actually  in  their  own  hands,  they  prefer  to  nominate  a 
Christian,  and  only  occasionally  do  they  seek,  in  a  shame-faced 
way,  to  obtain  the  concession  from  the  party  for  which  they  vote, 
that  a  Jewish  candidate  he  nominated  in  a  non-Jewish  precinct 
Tlie  East  End  of  London  is  the  only  example  of  which  I  know, 
where  a  Jewish  majority  has  the  courage  to  send  a  Jew  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  a  systematic  fashion.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens, on  the  Continent,  that  Jews  vote  openly  for  pronounced 
Anti-Semitists. 

By  this  cowardice  they  propose  to  show,  how  complete- 
ly they  have  laid  aside  Judaism,  and  how  fundamentally 
non-Jewish  they  feel.  For,  beyond  the  point  of  Anti-Semi- 
tism, a  Jew  cannot  well  carry  his  effort  for  assimilation  with 
anti-Jewish  people.  During  the  general  elections  in  France 
in  1898,  many  Jews  voted  for  the  most  desperate  Xa- 
tionalista  and  Anti-Semitists,  and  the  Jew,  KIot2,  permitted 
himself  to  be  elected  a  delegate  on  a  platform  which  cor  '  e 

express  provision,  that  a  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  case  ... .  I>fl 

opposed.  In  Berlin  the  Jews  could  carry  several  voting  pre- 
cincts, if  they  would  organize;  but  they  have  never  even  prcfiented 
a  Jewish  candidate.  The  Socialists,  who  are  as  yet  no  Anti-Semi- 
tists, did  indeed  elect  the  Jew  Smger,  hut  among  those  who  toted 
lor  him,  scarcely  one-tenth  were  Jews;  and  lie  was  nominated,  not 
ns  a  Jew  ^^■'f  3  e'«%,>iVL\.  «&  ij.^cv^\?*.,^es\j\\.fe\m  Jaduam,  bj  Obris* 
tian  SocVaVvsXa.    In.  Gsk\\e\5!i,  \}bfe  ^e«%  ^lovisJoJc^**  «6fc-\sn:Ksv  «^.^aHiL 
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inhabitants,  or,  more  exactly,  twelve  per  cent.  But  their  share 
in  the  representation  of  the  country  ia  2.8  per  cent.,  less  than  one- 
quarter  the  percentage  due  them-  In  Algiers  alone  there  is  some- 
thing resembling  a  Jewish  Tote,  but  it  has  proven  a  misfortune 
residing  there.  The  "Decrei  Crtmieux^*  in  1870  granted  the  Al- 
gerian Jaw  the  rights  of  a  French  citizen,  including  the  civic  fran- 
chise. But  these  Jews  had  not  as  yet  come  into  full  contact  with 
European  culture,  and  were  quite  unprepared  for  the  exercise 
of  political  righta.  Thy  followed  their  communal  directors  (Gem- 
einde  Vorstther)  blindly,  and  these  handled  their  ignorant  co-re- 
ligionists as  voting-cattle,  driving  cynical  bargains  with  them 
openly.  They  auctioned  off  their  dependent*  to  the  higliest  bid- 
der among  the  candidates,  and  the  Jews  voted  to  a  man  for  their 
porchaaer,  to  whom  they  had  been  sold  at  five  and  ten  francs  a 
head.  The  parties  that  were  beaten  by  the  Jewish  votes  became 
blood-thirsty  Anti-Semitists,  and  brought  about  the  present  un- 
pleasant conditions,  which  will  presumably  result  in  the  repeal  of 
the  "D^ret  Cremieux,"  In  this  solitary  instance  the  Jews  made 
nee  of  a  suddenly  acquired,  unaccustomed  political  right  in  dense 
ignorance,  and  according  to  the  vile  Jida  of  a  few  leaders,  who 
abused  their  blind  faith  and  made  despicable  returns  for  it.  The 
few  leaders  reaped  the  profit;  the  Jews  were  seriously  injured. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  Jews  have  possessed  political  righta, 
they  have  never,  as  voters,  placed  those  rights  at  the  disposal  of 
specific  Jewish  interests,  but  rather  have  they  frequently  aerved 
the  interests  of  open  enemies  of  the  Jews,  thinking  that  such 
lack  of  manhood,  such  cowardice,  would  furnish  overwhelming 
evidence  of  a  non-partisan  sentiment. 

Even  less  than  Jewish  voters,  have  Jewish  electors  ever  fur- 
thered specifically  Jewish  politics.  The  only  exception  is  that 
furnished  by  a  group  of  members  of  the  English  Parliament, 
which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association.  For 
years,  these  men  have  used  their  privileged  position  in  the  first 
Parliament  of  the  world,  and  their  personal  infiuence  with  the 
government  of  their  countr)',  to  interest  their  Christian  com- 
patriots in  the  sufferings  of  Jews  in  foreign  lands,  and  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  British  Lion  for  the  protection  of  their  persecuted 
brethren.  These  English  representatives  of  the  JcTtish  race  have 
gro^^^l  manly,  frank  and  magnanimous,  ev\i\cu\\v  V^  ivajfe^sv*.  «^. 
their  Anglo-Saxon  training  and  the  cx&mTg^Vc  ol  vWvt  ^^Tv?}C>axv. 
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eETironment,  and  can  be  held  up  as  an  example  for  imitation  to 
the  Continental  cowards,  wlio  gjow  pale  at  the  thought  that  their 
JttdaiBm  might  be  noticed.  Of  course,  the  good  resolta  which 
cculd  be  obtained  by  the  Anglo-Jewish  Aesociation  for  the  per- 
Becuted  Jews  have  been  limited.  They  could  aid  their  co-religion- 
iBt*  by  means  of  the  influence  of  the  British  government  in  the 
smallest  and  weakest  countries  only,  and  they  avoided,  with  laud- 
able discretion,  any  solicitation  for  the  aid  of  English  diplomacy 
in  cases  where  an  intervention  on  the  part  of  England  would 
bring  that  country  into  conflict  with  a  powerful  opponent  For 
the  Jews  of  Russia,  Koumania,  Galicia  and  Algiers,  this  sentiment 
of  solidarity  on  the  part  of  the  brave  Anglo-Jewish  members  of 
Parliament  could  do  nothing;  and  even  for  tliose  In  Persia  and 
Morocco  it  could  do  little.  But  the  cultural  merit  of  their  efforts, 
though  practically  without  result,  is  in  nowise  diminished. 

In  Continental  parliaments,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  one 
has  never — I  say,  never — seen  Jewish  delegates  or  senators  labor 
for  the  Jews  of  their  own  country,  much  less  for  those  of  foreign 
countries.  And  yet,  tliere  have  nowhere  been  lacking  eicited 
debates  on  Jewish  matters,  in  which  Jewish  parUamentarianf  could 
have  rightly  and  properly  spoken  a  word  for  their  race.  In  the 
German  Reichstag  and  in  the  Prussian  Landtag,  the  Christians 
Eickert,  Ilaehnel,  Traeger,  Earth,  occasionally  also  Richter  and 
Pachnicke,  and  even  Dr.  Lieber,  have  opposed  the  Anti-Semitistsj 
but  the  lips  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  baptized  Jews  have  been  sealed. 
In  the  debates  of  the  French  Chamber  on  the  Dreyfus  affair,  the 
names  of  the  Jews,  Raynal,  N"aquet.  Klotz  and  Crf  mieni,  are  not 
in  evidence.  There  is  no  lack  of  Jews  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment. They  were  silent  when  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Pesth 
re-echoed  with  monstrous  charges  connected  with  an  alleged  ritoak 
istic  murder  in  TisKa-E82lar.  The  same  phenomenon  recms 
in  Vienna,  where  never  a  word  is  heard  from  the  Jewish  deputi(S^ 
when  Jews  in  Galicia  and  Bohemia  are  robbed,  wounded  and 

dered,  and  when  their  colleagues  Lueger,  Schneider,  Gregorig   

others  utter  such  statements  as  these:  "Jews  are  not  human  be- 
ings, they  are  cattle,**     "Government  should  pay  a  premium  for 
every  Jew  shot/'    "Jews  are  beyond  the  pale  of  law,  }iTimani< 
and  honor." 

But  tt\c  3em&\v  T;)ir>\\\,\c\a,Ti  \&  vwvi^^  taA  xccJiv'ssKfl  m  con] 
tion  with.  Jevr\a\i  (\u«!?iWoTi&  ot\>j.   \\i  «J\  ofCc^Kt  xssj^WRTtNNfe 
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to  play  the  first  violin,  and  frequently  with  success.  Such  a  thing 
a?  an  utterly  obscure  parliamentarian  does  not  exist,  possibly  be- 
cause considerable  genius  is  requisite  on  their  part  to  obtain  a  seat 
in  Parliament  despite  their  Judaism.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  fact  that, 
whenever  their  scientific  assimilatory  cowardice  docs  not  impair 
their  powers,  Jews  develop  no  inconsiderable  skill.  They  are 
Bkillful  and  powerful  orators  in  countries  like  Germany,  where 
oratory  ia  not  a  munificently  scnttered  talent.  They  have  a  senae 
of  doty  and  a  gift  of  exactness.  They  are  hard  workers,  even  in 
a  human  environment  wherein,  as  among  certain  Latin  races, 
superficiality  displaces  thoroughness.  They  are  dexterous  lobby- 
ists, and  usually  of  a  conciliatory,  well-meaning  nature,  ready  to 
aerve  as  intermediators,  where  interests  clash.  They  always  at- 
,tract  attention;  quite  frequently  they  are  recognized  authorities; 
in  some  cases  they  occupy  influential  positions  as  leaders. 

Let  me  call  attention  briefly  to  the  career  of  a  few  well-known 
Jewish  politicians.  If  I  cite  no  American  illustrations,  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  more  familiar  to  ray  readers  than  they  are  to  ma 
Yet  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  Sir.  Straus,  who  occupies  a 
prominent  position  among  American  diplomats,  and  whom  the 
confidence  of  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
entrusted  with  one  of  the  most  diflicult  diplomatic  offices  in  the 
urorld,  that  of  minister  (and  possibly,  at  an  early  date,  of  ambas- 
aador)  to  Constantinople,  where  he  has  already  achieved  several 
brilliant  successes  for  his  country. 

Of  Disraeli  everything  lias  been  said  that  can  he  said.  I  wish 
merely  to  ad'd  that  the  lustre  of  his  name  is  constantly  growing. 
The  voices  which  have  stigmatized  him  aa  adventurer  and  charla- 
tan have  been  silenced.  Sober  criticism  recognizes  that  what  has 
been  called  his  "Oriental  imagination''  was  actually  an  almost 
prophetic  depth  of  penetration,  and  that  he  foresaw  the  develojv- 
ment  of  the  colonial  policy  of  all  the  Powers  twenty  years  in  ad- 
vance of  his  most  sharp-sighted  contemporaries.  Baron  Henry 
Worms  received  his  peerage  for  services  rendered  his  party  and  his 
country.  Lord  Herschell  will  be  immortalized  in  the  history  of 
the  Liberal  party  of  England.  Sir  Drummond  Wolff  has  tlie 
preference  of  election  when  England  is  called  upon  to  solve 
•oine  pocultarly  diflicult  dii>lomatic  problem.  Sir  Julian  Vo- 
gel,  late  ex-Premier  of  New  Zealand,  brought  a  detcrioT^t<id,vmr 
poTprisJiof?  colony  from  the  verge  ol  baiiknx^lc'^  \.cj  t\\\.^«\^  *sA 
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iincial  progpcrity.    Wit!i  a  IjoldDess  that  made  men  hold  0 

hreaUi,  in  spite  of  enmity  and  calumny,  he  floated  heavy  loar 

and  the  reeult  justiiied  his  anticipations.    He  handled  milUoc 

^blmoEit  without  control,  and  died  a  poor  man.    "Altease^  salun* 

^■I)on  Ruy  Qomez  cried  in  Victor  Hugo'B"Hernani'* after  the  da 

^Bvcription  of  a  similar  character. 

~  In  Gernmny,  Jews  hare  played  an  astonishingly  prominent 
^_parl  Ln  political  life,  in  spite  of  particularly  unfavorable  condi^ 
^■tions,  in  the  midst  of  a  chronic,  sometimes  latent,  but  frequentl] 
^hnitally  open,  Anti-Semitism.  Johann  Jacobi  in  his  pamphle^ 
*'Vier  Fragen  eines  Ost-Preusseri'  (1840),  gave  the  first  impuL 
to  a  movement,  which  in  eight  years  culminated  in  the  first  con^ 

Pstitution  of  Prussia.    The  first  German  Parliament,  in  the  Chnjch^ 
of  St.  Paul  in  Frankfurt,  which  consisted  of  such  men  as  UTiland, 
Amdt,  Jahn,  of  the  greatest  poets,  students,  and  statesmen  of  thfl 
German  people,  knew  of  none  more  worthy  of  its  presidency  than^ 
the  baptized  Jew,  Eduard  Simson.    The  same  assembly,  the  mc 
brilliant,  and  spiritually  the  most  prominent,  Germany  has  et 
witnessed,  elected  the  Jew  Gabriel  Riesser,  Vice-President;  Sinior 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty,  etc.    The  same  Edi 
Simson,  whom  Bismarck  called  "a  president  by  birth,*'  was  ihi 
leader  of  the  deputation  which  the  North-German  Reichstag  in 
1871  sent  to  King  Wilhelm  to  Versailles  to  extend  to  him  its  cor 
gratulations  on  the  establishment  of  the  new  German  Empij 
Eduard  Lasker  played  the  most  important  part  in  the  framing 
the  Constitution  for  the  German  Empire.    Bismarck,  to  whom 
had  rendered  valuable  parliamentary  services,  rewarded  him  wit! 
black  ingratitude;  but  Congress  at  Washington  recognized  ht 
merits  in  a  memorable  message  to  the  German  people.     Ludwij 
Bamberger  created  a  gold  standard  for  Germany,  and  was  foi 
rcnty  years  considered  the  best  speaker  of  the  Reichstag, 
In  France  (1848)  the  Jew,  Goudchaux,  held  the  portfolio 
ice,  when  the  four  per  cent,  rentrs  stood  at  34  and  the  tlirc 
per  cents  at  33.75,  and  thus  saved  the  country  from  impendio| 
bankruptcy.     Fould  secured  happy  financial  conditions  for  Ni 
poleon  III.  under  unfavorable  circumstances.    Jules  Simon,  son 
a  Jew  of  Lorraine,  Simon  Suese,  and  a  mother  from  Bretagne, 
»ne  of  the  five  heroic  defenders  of  liberty  during  the  S" 
^ro,  and  a  fuccoBsiM\  Ytm^VcTvV.  <il  iW  Ministry,  until 
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fnformnlity  of  a  gross  Larbarian.  M.  Ra)iial,  as  minifiter.  framed 
the  treaties  with  the  great  Railway  Association,  which  were,  in- 
deed, sharply  criticised  by  some,  but  were  praised  by  others  as  the 
salvation  of  French  finances.  M.  Naquet  gave  to  France  its  di- 
Torce  laws,  and  was  the  leading  thinker  of  Boulangism.  lie  may 
1)6  reproached  with  his  participation  in  this  despicable  movement; 
he  played  the  most  prominent  part  in  it,  nevertheless. 

I  have  no  desire  to  be  prolix  in  enumeration.  I  set  aside  men 
of  second  rank  and  of  mere  local  celebrity,  such  as  Si^or  Luz- 
zatti,  the  successful  negotiator  of  the  Franco-Italian  commercial 
treaty,  or  Dr.  Adolph  Fishof,  the  Austrian  Minister  of  the  Revolu- 
tion iu  1848,  who  discovered  the  only  saving  formula  for  a  Fed- 
eral Constitution  for  Austria.  Ijct  it  serve  as  a  reminder,  merely, 
that  the  Jews,  Marx  and  Laealle,  stood  sponsors  to  one  of  the  most 
important  political  movements  of  the  day,  Socialism;  that  one  of 
the  tlircc  leaders  cf  German  Social  Democracy  is  the  Jew,  Singer; 
that  the  Jews,  Dr.  Adler  and  Dr.  Ellenbogen,  organized  the  So- 
cialist party  in  Austria,  and  that  Russian  Nihilism  numbers 
among  its  leaders,  apostles,  heroes  and  martyrs,  a  large  contingent 
of  Jews. 

I'hough  the  course  followed  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  Je\n 
may  meet  with  disfav<ir  or  with  contempt,  on  the  part  of  some, 
it  must  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  they  had  the  strength  and 
the  resolution  to  co-operate  in  the  shaping  of  the  political  destiny 
of  their  fatherland. 

WTienever  Jews  have  secured  their  political  rights,  they  have 
rapidly  advanced  to  the  front  rank  of  parliamentarians,  party 
leaders,  and  ministers.  \STiere  they  are  deprived  of  these  rights, 
they  aerve  as  a  leaven  that  arouses  clogged  musses  into  liberal,  and 
Bometimee  into  revolutionary,  ferment.  Political  life  in  any  land 
gains  an  active  and  useful  element,  when  Jews  are  permitted  to 
fiarticipate.  The  Jewish  race  derives  no  advantages  from  Jewish 
politicians,  for  these  early  degenerate  into  partial  or  complete 
renegades,  bat  their  native  land  acquires  in  them  its  moet  faithful 
and  earnest  servants. 

The  more  external  characteristics  which  qualify  Jewa  for  a 
political  career,  their  gift  of  orator)*,  their  endurance,  their  quick 
p*'-        ■     s  and  diplomatic  slirewdnoss,  I  have  alr<:i '  ^tioned. 

Pi:  are  more  deeply  rooted,  nobler  v\vva\  -,  A  ^ 

gpirituul  and  moral  order,  which  exp\ain  bn(\.  \\x&V\V3  \^w  «<vrrs!^ 
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in  politics.  Their  psychologic  organization  show's  a  happy  ming- 
ling of  realism  and  idealism,  not  frequently  found  in  other  races. 
They  possess  an  acute  eense  of  realization,  which  guides  thera  to 
swift  orientation  in  a  problem,  and  suggests  a  ready  solntioo. 
But,  at  the  eanie  time,  tliey  are  gifted  with  an  ancient  heritage  of 
idealism,  an  inetinctive  longing  for  higher  poeeibilities  of  Lfe.  for 
progress,  for  moral  advancement,  an  unconquerable  preference  for 
active  participation  in  the  eternal  evolvement  of  Humanity,  that 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  sink  away  utterly  into  political 
ambition,  election  intrigues,  clamor  for  office  or  demagogic  decep- 
tion of  the  people,  liven  the  most  thoroughly  assimilated  Jew, 
who  has  broken  away  from  all  the  traditions  of  his  race,  and  who 
shares  an  absolute  disgust  of  all  things  Jewish,  unconsciously 
cherishes  a  sacred  remnant  of  the  enthusiasm  of  his  ancestors  for 
justice  and  brotherhood;  of  their  admiration  for  all  labor  that 
savors  of  mentality;  of  their  hatred  of  self-seeking  and  violence. 

To  one  sentiment  must  I  here  give  voice,  which  will  appear  as 
a  parado.x  to  many,  because  it  departs  from  traditional  eoneepiion. 
But  it  is  an  opinion  based  upon  unprejudiced  inveatigatjon  of 
facts,  both  past  and  present.  The  Jew  is  commonly  credited  with 
an  unusual  faculty  for  liiidc.  1  think  this  is  a  total  misconcep- 
tion. His  natural  talents  tend  to  politics.  Wlienever  he  is  free  to 
act  in  public  affairs,  he  readily  advances  to  the  front  rank  of  par- 
liamentarians, statesmen  and  diplomats;  and  the  community  de- 
rives its  largest  advantages  from  such  fruitful  use  of  his  native 
gifts.  Trade  to  him  is  merely  a  "pis  aller.*'  True,  most  Jews  to- 
day still  carry  on  trade,  and  in  some  countries  commerce  is  almost 
entirely  in  Jewish  hands.  But  it  is  known  that  the  Jews  turned 
to  this  vocation,  in  the  first  place,  not  from  inclination,  but  from 
bitter  necessity,  simply  because  it  was  the  only  one  left  oj^en  to 
them  by  their  cruel  oppressors  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  some 
great  countries  it  is  the  only  one  left  open  to  them  to  this  day. 

So  long  as  they  lived  as  an  independent  people  in  their  own 
land,  they  were  farmers,  shepherds,  warriors  and  priests.  The 
example  of  their  nearest  neighbors,  the  Phceniciane,  e\  ^  t 
the  slightest  influence  upon  them.    They  despised  comn  ri 

envied  not  their  sea-faring  neighbors  the  riches  they  thereby  ac- 
quired. No  act  of  Jesus  Christ  is  more  thoroughly  Jr'  '  '  :n 
the  vrrath  w'llVi  Vf\uc\\  \\(;  ^Vxvn^'s,  V,Vve  -cvQTchanta  from  thr  -/. 

After  tbcir  dispetsvoTi,  l\ve  3ev!%  -wwt  tomY^'A. *«>  ^uw«s  ^^Jb«s 
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original  instincts  and  adopt  a  nature  foreign  to  them.  They  were 
told  to  "tarter  or  starve,"  and  of  course  they  preferred  trade  to 
stanration.  Their  faculty  of  adaptation  etood  them  in  good  stead 
in  this,  and  assured  them  success  in  a  vocation  unwillingly  as- 
Btmied.  But  they  are  not  heart  and  soul  immersed  in  trade.  Two 
facta  demonstrate  this.  First:  The  sons  of  Jewish  merchants, 
who  have  grown  wealthy,  have  but  one  ambition,  to  forsake  the 
vocation  of  their  fathers,  and  to  choose  a  different  career,  for  the 
most  part,  one  much  more  difficult,  requiring  greater  exertion  and 
self-denial  and  making  smaller  material  returns.  Secondly:  Dur- 
ing the  fifteen  centuries  wherein  they  have  devoted  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  trade;  they  have  not  produced  a  single  new  and  fruit- 
ful commercial  idea,  and  no  one  great  item  of  material  progress  is 
coupled  with  a  Jewish  name. 

The  draft  and  the  check  were  the  discovery  of  the  mediaeval 
liOmbards  and  Genoese.  Double-entry  book-keeping  ia  a  thought 
emauating  from  and  developed  by  Italian  Christians.  Insurance 
associations  originated  in  England.  Neither  Gresham  nor  the 
Lloyds  were  Jews.  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  devised  stock 
companies,  and  the  first  use  and  the  first  abuse  of  these  enterprises 
waa  fostered  by  Christians.  I  believe  that  not  a  single  Jewish 
name  will  be  found  in  the  first  lists  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  of  the  East  India  Company, 
or  among  the  schemes  of  Law.  The  first  steamship  lines,  the 
first  railways  were  planned  and  built  by  Christians.  The  Chris- 
tian, CjTus  Field,  laid  the  first  ocean  cable.  To-day  we  stand  be- 
fore a  new  gigantic  industrial  revolution,  which  sets  large  masses 
of  capital  in  motion — the  introduction  of  electricity  as  a  source 
of  power.  The  originators  of  this  movement  are  the  Christians, 
Siemens  and  Halske.  ilr.  Cecil  Khodes  is  no  Jew,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  Jew  takes  any  important  part  in  the  Niger  and  Borneo 
Company.  The  great  American  railways  have  been  bitilt  by  the 
Christians  Vanderbilt,  Villard  and  others.  The  creators  of  the 
modern  giant,  the  department-store,  Boucicault,  Jaluzot,  Wana- 
roaker,  Ilertzog,  arc  not  Jews.  Neither  is  Mr.  Rockefeller  a  Jew. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  Jews  are  included  among  the  celebrated 
**Four  Ilundred''  of  New  York— doubtless  a  disappearingly  small 
number.  Seek  for  Jews  in  legitimate  and  in  piratical  corporate 
enterprises,  in  the  great  Steamship  lines,  in  the  Tt\i?>^  vo.  S>6ft. 
Xmus-occanic  commercial  venturea  ol  Laxl^ow,  "^ws^jw^  %sA. 
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Marseilles,  and  in  the  Cliarter  Companies,  and  they  will  be  foi 
mostly  in  the  second  and  third  ranka,  and  ir  lot  at  all. 

Pereire  of  the  Compagnie  Qenerah  Transfn         ^      and  Mr.  Ba 
lien,  of  the  Uamhurg-American  Steamship  Company,  are,  to  my 
knowledge,  the  only  Jews  at  the  head  of  great  ti  '\^  fleets. 

If  by  commerce  we  mean  anything  beyond  I  i;  fa  sxigM^ 

loaf  in  a  store;  if  we  mean  by  it  the  consolidation  of  capital  pi 
duced  by  labor,  and  its  emplo}Tnent  in  the  realization  of  great  ii 
dustrial  conceptions,  in  the  opening  out  of  new  countries,  in  tl 
application  of  mechanism  to  the  world's  commercial  exchasg«sj 
it  will  be  recognized  that  the  Jews  always  follow,  that  they 
lead.  With  possibly  the  exception  of  the  South  African' 
mine  district  and  the  petroleum  lands  of  Baku,  they  are  nowhei 
the  first  in  the  field.  Even  the  Rothschilds  had  no  creatil 
thought  when  they  built  the  Chemin  de  Ftr  du  Nord  in  France,  i 
the  Ferdinand-Northern  railway  in  Austria.  The  same  is  tnie 
Baron  de  Hirsch,  the  originator  of  Oriental  railways,  and  of  tl 
unfortunate  Strousberg,  who  planned  the  Roumanian  railroat 
All  this  is  imitation;  there  is  no  bold  initiative  about  it. 
lack  of  originality  certainly  does  not  bespeak  commercial  taler 
in  a  people  whose  occupation,  handed  down  from  father 
8on,  is  trade.  Had  they  the  native  commercial  instincts,  wher 
with  prejudice  credits  them,  and  did  not  trade  in  reality  antagor 
ize  the  inmost  genius  of  the  race,  it  would  surely,  within  the  pa 
fifteen  hundred  years,  have  produced  some  few  commercial  orJ| 
inators  and  creators,  such  as  it  has  produced  in  the  domain 
poetry,  art,  philosojihy  and  science. 

III. 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  a  vast  and  intricate  phenomenon,  sue 
as  the  Jewish  problem,  exhaustively  in  a  Review  article.  I  d( 
sired  to  elucidate  only  a  few  of  the  many  aspects  of  this  questiot 
and  I  draw  the  following  conclusions  from  what  has  been  adduct 

Even  well-meaning  Christian  obsen'ers  of  Jews  admit  the  oti 
point  only,  that  the  Jews  serve  the  people  among  whom  thev  lii 
in  a  commercial  capacity  solely.  But  this  is  not  a  correct  pezwj. 
tion  of  their  nature.  It  is  jnst  in  commerce  that  tliey  couM  I* 
best  spared  and  most  easily  rei)laced,  at  least  among  the  civilizJ 
people  oi  t\ve  Om<lc^\.,  axv^  S\\p/5  ^^  ■^^'MHOMAhlv,  of  their  m 
volition,  leave  tTttCLfe  wv3i  \Avrcv  Vci  o?Ovv<Et  ■s'^^^xu^sfe-nsssii^voL 
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^vrith  their  genine  after  thcj   have   lived  in  freedom  and  equal 
I  lights  for  a  few  more  generations. 

^V^le^e  the  Jews  have  attained  equal  righta,  they  are  atill 
haunted  by  the  fears  of  Ghetto  times;  they  have  not  yet  a  sense 
of  quiet  and  assured  possession,  but  are  pursued  by  the  secret 
dread  that  they  will  be  again  deprived  of  what  has  been  given 
[them.  They  are  possessed  by  an  almost  morbid  desire  to  demon- 
strate to  their  Christian  compatriots  that  they  are  citizens  of  the 
country  simply,  and  nothing  but  that.  Their  patriotism  is  more 
litive  and  demonstrative  than  that  of  Christians.  They  noisilj 
judiate  any  solidarity  with  Jews  of  other  lands.  They  affect  an 
unnatural  indifference  toward  all  Jewish  interests,  an  indifference 
never  met  with  among  Christians.  They  strive  to  make  their 
Judaism  as  unobtrusive  as  possible,  and  frequently  persuade 
themselves  that  they  are  not  a  distinctive  race,  still  less  a  distinc- 
tive i>€ople,  nor  that  they  have  liad  antecedent  and  historic  originB 
differing  from  those  of  their  Christian  compatriots.  Oddly 
enough,  however,  only  a  minority  is  sufficiently  logical  to  do  that 
which  comports  with  such  sentiments,  that  is,  to  be  baptized,  and 
to  give  tlieir  descendants  a  Christian  ancestry  by  marriage  with 
Christians.  From  this  the  conclusion  follows,  that  the  Assimila- 
tionists  arc  subject  to  a  passing  nervousness  only,  and  that,  at  bot- 
tom, they  have  not  entirely  overcome  Jewish  nature,  and  that 
they  will  again  awaken  to  race-consciousness  when  emancipation 
has  ceased  to  be  a  novelty. 

The  Jews,  who  do  not  possess  equal  rights — and  these  comprise 
four-fifths  of  the  race — have  preserved  the  consciousness  that  they 
are  a  distinctive  people.  They  realize  tliat  they  can  escape  the 
hatred  that  pursues  them  only  by  ceasing  to  be  a  recogniiabic  min- 
ority in  the  midst  of  other  peoples.  They  refuse  to  sink  their  iden- 
tity. Lost  identity'  is  no  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem.  They 
look  for  their  salvation  in  a  re-union  in  a  land  which  shall  bo  their 
own^  where  they  will  be  the  majority,  and  where  they  can  develop 
in  a  temperature  of  eympathy  along  their  own  organic  linee. 

Mat  Nobdau. 


JEFFERSONIAN  PRDXIPLES. 


BY  WILLIAM  i.  BRYAN. 


The  admirers  of  Thoina«i  Jefferson  have  reason  to  be  gratifif«] 
Bt  the  growing  interest  felt  in  the  principles  enunciated  by  him. 
Daring  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton 
represented  two  opposite  schools  of  political  thought.  Jefferson 
believed  in  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; tliat  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that,  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  institutinl  among  men;  and  that  govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
He  believed  that  the  people  could  be  trusted  to  govern  themsolvca: 
not  that  they  would  govern  themselves  perfectly,  but  that  they 
would  govern  themselves  better  than  any  hereditary  ruler  coolJ 
govern  them.  His  faith  in  popular  government  was  tersely  ei- 
pressed  in  a  letter  to  John  Tyler:  "Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  is  the  safest  depository  of  their  own  rights, 
and  esi^ecially  that  the  evils  flowing  from  the  duperies  of  the  peo- 
ple are  less  injurious  than  those  from  the  egoism  of  their  agents, 
I  am  a  friend  of  that  composition  of  government  which  has  in  it 
the  most  of  this  ingredient." 

The  closing  days  of  Jefferson's  life  were  brightened  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  progress  already  made,  and  by  an  unshak<!n 
ooniidence  in  the  future  of  the  nation  which  he  had  helped  to 
found.  Ten  days  before  his  death,  in  a  letter  expressing  his  re- 
gret that  illness  prevented  his  participation  in  the  celebration  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, he  said:  "All  eyes  are  opened,  or  opening,  to  the 
rights  of  man.  The  general  spread  of  the  light  of  science  has  «!• 
ready  laid  open  to  every  view  the  palpablo  tnitb.  (hat  the  masA 
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favored  few  booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legitimately, 
by  the  grace  of  God.  These  are  grounds  of  hope  for  others.  For 
ourselves,  let  the  annual  return  of  this  day  forever  refresh  our 
recollections  of  these  rights,  and  an  undiminished  devotion  to 
them." 

Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  doubted  the  capacity  of  the  peo- 
ple for  self  government,  and  his  distrust  nf  the  masses  lured  liitn 
to  the  fatal  field  where  he  died  at  the  hand  of  Aaron  Burr.  In  a 
statement  giving  his  objections  to  duelling  and  his  reason  for 
pting  the  challenge,  he  said:  "The  ability  to  be  in  the  future 

ful,  whether  in  resisting  mischief  or  effecting  good  in  the 
crises  of  our  public  affairs  which  seem  likely  to  happen,  would 
probably  be  inseparable  from  a  conformity  with  public  prejudices 
in  this  particidar." 

Senator  Lodge  disciisses  tliis  question  in  his  life  of  Hamilton, 
and  says:  "Ilamilton  believed  the  Constitution  to  be  unequal  to 
tJic  burden  imposed  upon  it.  And  he  considered  the  government 
too  weak.  At  any  moment,  as  it  seemed  to  him.  there  might  be  a 
general  upheaval,  and  that  then  the  elements  which  had  desolated 
France  and  swept  over  Europe,  might  here  engage  in  a  conflict 
for  supremacy."  Mr.  Lodge  adds:  "lie  was  utterly  at  fault  in 
Buppoeing  that  there  was  in  the  TTnited  States  the  same  elements 
and  the  same  forces  as  in  France.  Botii  race  and  history  made 
their  existence  impossible.  The  representative  democracy  de- 
Teloping  in  America  was  more  hostile  to  the  anarchy  of  the  French 
lU'VoIution  tlian  the  strongest  and  most  energetic  government 
which  the  wit  of  man  could  devise.  Hamilton's  mistake  waa 
neither  unnatural  nor  uncommon;  but,  joined  with  his  just  belief 
of  the  duty  which  would  devolve  upon  him  in  8uch  a  crisis  as  he 
anticipated,  it  made  it  imperative  for  him  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  Burr." 

Wlien  the  B<?publican  party  was  organized,  it  did  not  conjure 
with  the  name  of  Hamilton,  but  in  its  platform  of  1856  appealed 
to  those  who  were  in  favor  of  "restoring  the  action  of  the  federal 
goTcrnment  to  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Jefferson." 

Lincoln  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Jefferson  in  1859.  I  quote 
from  a  letter  of  that  date:  "All  honor  to  Jefferson;  to  a  man  who, 
in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a  struggle  for  national  independence 
by  a  single  people,  had  the  coolness,  forecast,  and  capacity  to  130.- 
troduce  ixtto  a  merely  revolutionary  docuTi\«u\.  ax^  ^^\x%r.\.  Hxvtit^ 
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applicable  to  all  men  and  all  times,  and  so  to  embalm  it  there  fu«i, 
today  and  in  all  coming  days,  it  shall  be  a  rebuke  iuid  a  stumbliug 
block  to  the  harbingers  of  reappearing  t}Tanny  and  oppreaaion." 

During  recent  yeans  organized  wealth  hus  taken  advantage  of 
the  lethargy  of  the  people,  and  "the  effort  to  place  capital  on  aa 
etjual  footing  with,  if  not  above,  labor  in  the  slructtire  of  govern- 
ment" (as  predicted  by  Lincoln)  is  beconiing  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. The  poison  in  the  blood  has  manifested  itself  first  in 
one  form  and  then  in  another,  until  at  last  the  people  arc  awaken- 
ing to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  government  haa  drifted 
from  the  ideals  of  the  founders,  and,  with  the  awakening,  coma 
the  appeal  to  all  who  are  in  favor  of  restoring  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  fathers. 

The  ship  of  state  may  be  intrusted  to  other  pilots  during  fair 
weather;  but,  in  the  hours  of  storm,  the  jieople  turn  to  the  Sage  of 
Monticello,  the  greatest  of  the  world's  constructive  statesmen- 
Bom  an  aristocrat,  he  became  the  first  conspicuous  Democrat; 
reared  among  the  owners  of  landed  estates,  he  led  a  successful 
crusade  against  the  laws  of  priraogeniture  and  entail;  rich,  for  tho 
time  in  which  he  lived,  he  championed  the  cause  of  the  commoa 
people. 

He  had  faith  in  the  patriotism  of  his  fellow  men;  and  yet  he 
was  conscious  of  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  his  scheme  of 
government  was  intended  to  strengthen  the  public  servant  to  re- 
sist temptation,  while  it  protected  tlie  people  against  a  betrayal 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  their  representatives. 

''Equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privilages  to  none,"  was  the 
rule  which  he  applied  to  all  legislation.  And  how  comprehensive 
the  rule  ! 

Applied  to  appropriations,  it  would  limit  expenditures  to  the 
needs  of  an  efficient  government,  economically  administered;  and 
it  would  protect  the  overburdt-ned  tax  payer  from  the  Toracioos 
tax  eater. 

Applied  to  taxation,  it  M'ould  adjust  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment in  proportion  to  the  benefits  received.  It  would  not  permit 
the  federal  government  to  rely  entirely  upon  internal  revenue 
taxes,  collected  from  liquor  and  tobacco,  and  upon  import  dotius 
collected  u|K)n  consumption  generfdly,  becnuse  the  taxes  collect- 
ed by  bott\  VWae  mc\.\\o<iift  w«^  m  effect,  graded  income  taxes,  with 
the  highest  Tute  xi^otv  VVe  axMiiXcsX,  Ssny3TE^«&.. 
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This  rule  would  not  permit  the  establishment  of  a  financial 

em  designed  to  effect  a  secret  but  constant  increase  in  the 
ure  of  value,  for  the  benefit  of  the  holders  of  fixed  invest- 
ments and  to  the  detriment  of  tliose  who  produce  wealth,  ov^'n 
properi}-,  or  owe  debts. 

Jefferson's  action  in  suspending  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
has  been  frequently  referred  to,  as  an  evidence  of  hostility  to  sil- 
ver. The  order  was  made,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  bankers,  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  small  coin;  but  it  did  not  interfere  with 
the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  into  half  dollars,  quarters 
and  dimes,  all  of  which  were  at  that  time  fiill  legal  tender  equal 
with  gold.  So  long  as  gold  is  given  unlimited  coinage  into  full 
legal  tender  money  of  some  denomination,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  government  coins  one  dollar  pieces  or  three  dollar 
piecres,  or  confines  the  coinage  to  higher  denominations;  and  so, 
while  silver  can  be  coined,  without  charge  and  without  limit,  into 
full  legal  tender  money  of  some  denomination,  it  matters  not 
whether  it  is  coined  into  dollars,  half  dollars  or  smaller  denomina- 
tions. The  test  of  bimetallism  is  not  foimd  in  the  coinage  of  money 
of  any  particular  denomination,  but  in  the  coinage  of  both  metals, 
without  limitation,  into  full  legal  tender  money  at  a  tixed  ratio. 

Jefferson  is  also  quoted  in  support  of  the  commercial  ratio,  as 
St  the  present  coinage  ratio;  but  those  who  thus  quote  him 

ore  the  very  important  fact  that,  when  he  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  commercial  ratio,  it  was  at  a  time  when  all  the 
gold  and  silver  produced  from  the  mines  could  find  access  to  gov- 
ernment mints,  and  when  the  commercial  ratio  was  the  resultant 
of  the  different  coinage  ratio  acting  upon  the  metals.  For  the 
United  States  to  have  established  a  ratio  appreciably  different 
from  those  then  existing,  would  have  added  a  new  and  disturbing 
factor.  At  the  present  time,  gold  has  access  to  so  many  mints, 
and  silver  has  access  to  so  few  mints,  that  the  commercial  ratio  in- 
dicates only  the  value  of  the  surplus  silver  which  is  e.xcluded  from 
tlie  mints,  and  must  seek  a  mercantile  xise.  So  long  as  the  coined 
silver  of  the  world  circulates  at  the  ratio  of  fifteen  to  one,  as  it 
does  in  some  countries,  or  at  fifteen  and  a  half  to  one,  as  it  does 
in  other  countries,  or  at  sixteen  to  one,  as  it  does  in  this  country, 
tlie  United  States  can,  by  the  restoration  of  free  and  unlimited 
coinage,  lift  the  commercial  ratio  up  to  tUe  \c)ga\  t^Wo.  \\.^%\\^ 
Ave  and  aaUmited  coinage  at  sixteen  to  one,  \iit  o^uvnij,  oV'^^^- 
roL.  CLXViiL—ao*  611.  45 
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ropean  mints  at  fifteen  and  a  half  to 
a  premium;  but  until  some  strong  nat 
cnch  a  ratio,  wo  can  maintain  the  parit 

The  rule  above  referred  to  would 
tended  to  nullify  the  legal  tender  lav 
lively  few  can  avail  tliemsclves  of  th 
tracts,  and  when  a  few  protect  themeelvt 
ttons  in  one  kind  of  money,  they  addj 
Imme  by  those  who  on>  not  in  a  posit 
Gold  contracts  create  a  new  demand  f(j 
the  parity  whicli  '  %<Tnnient  attef 
liever  in  the  Jci  n  doctrine  of  "« 
can  defend  the  special  contract,  whidsfl 
individuals  above  the  law,  but  tends  ^n 
of  the  law. 

The  rule  would  compel  the  govemmen 
option  in  the  redemption  of  coin  obligat 
the  protection  of  the  public  against  the 
who  would  deplete  the  treasury,  for  the  | 
sue  of  bonds  or  in  order  to  discredit  g 
debtor's  option  is  necessary  to  the  mai 
standard.  If  creditors  had  the  right  to 
mcnt.  the  demand  would  fall  exclusively 
and  thus  increase  its  price.  When  the  dt 
demand  falls  upon  the  cheaper  n)eta|fl 
sufficient,  raises  the  price  of  that  raetat" 

The  Jeffersonian  rule  would  prohibit 
tional  -banks  of  issue,  because  a  bank  of  i 
potent  and  dangerous  control  over  the  pro 
joys  a  privilege  denied  to  others.  It  was 
by  banks  that  led  Jefferson  to  declare  tha 
dangerous  than  standing  armies.  Tl^| 
coat  of  many  colors,  indicative  of  pi^l 
to  the  most  casual  ovservcr.  One  of  the 
the  indorsement  of  the  ITouse  committee, 
rctircraont  of  the  greenbacks,  and  for  the 

cent,  gold  bonds  M'hen  necessary  to  w 
hue  bonds  drawing  interest  are  to  bo  su 
drawing  t\o  'wv^eteai,  axvdi  "Ccve  \,a,^\(V5<iv% 
,lo  meet  mcTcaae^  \,«s.^V\Qi\v. 
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onk,  which  is  now  permitted  to  issue  notes  up  to  ninety  per  cent. 
of  the  face  of  the  bonds  deposited,  is  to  beauthorized  to  issue  up 
to  par,  while  the  tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  circulation  is  to  be 

uced  to  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent.    The  people  at  large, 
who  enjoy  nn  special  advantages,  find  their  taxes  increasing; 
hile  the  banks,  which  are  enjoying  special  privileges,  find  their 

e«  decreasing.  If  a  laborer,  a  fanner,  a  merchant  or  a  pro- 
fessional man,  saves  enough  money  to  buy  a  government  bond,  he 
loses  the  use  of  the  money  invested  in  the  bond  and  must  con- 
ent  himself  with  the  interest  paid  upon  the  bond:  but  a  national 
1>ank  will,  under  the  proposed  law,  be  able  to  invest  its  capital  in 
bends  and  then,  by  depositing  the  bonds,  secure  bank  notes  to 
the  par  value  of  the  bonds,  thus  securing  a  return  of  its  invest- 
ment while  it  continues  to  draw  interest  upon  the  bonds.  The 
ordinary  individual  can  eat  his  cake  or  keep  it;  the  national  bank 
can  both  eat  its  cake  and  keep  it. 

According  to  Jefferson's  pliilosophy,  the  government  must  not 
only  avoid  injustice  in  its  dealings  ii\ith  the  people,  but  it  must 
prevent  injustice  as  between  man  and  man.  The  citizen  has  an 
inalienable  right  to  life,  hberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  make  this  right  secure,  in  fact 
this  is  declared  to  be  the  very  object  of  government. 

.leffersonian  principles,  applied  to  present  industrial  condi- 
tions, would  annihilate  the  trusts.  A  monopoly  which  controls 
the  product  of  a  necessary  of  life  has  society  at  its  mercy.  To 
authorize,  or  permit,  the  establishment  of  such  a  monopoly  is  equi- 
valent to  surrendering  the  taxing  power  to  private  individuals,  to 
be  used  for  personal  gain. 

That  those  wlio  are  industrially  weak  should  be  protected  from 
injury  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  industrially  strong,  is  as  im- 
peratively necessary  as  tliat  the  physically  weak  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  physically  strong.  Since  all  corporate  privileges 
are  bestowed  by  law  they  can  be  withdrawn  by  law;  the  power  of 
the  government  is,  therefore,  sufficient  to  compel  the  corporation 
to  remember  its  creator,  not  only  in  the  days  of  its  youth,  but 

ughout  its  entire  existence. 

Freedom  of  contract  is  impossible  except  between  those  who 
stand  upfin  practically  the  same  level.    Wbere  one  party  is  weak 
and  dependent,  and  the  other  strong  and  aggT<i%ft\Nfe,  ItwVovcv  ^»V 
coatnci  may  degeneraie  into  fTeedom  lo  coctc^,    'Wvg  ^cx!^\A 
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for  arbitration  of  di-iputea  between  capital  and  labor  ^rowB  oat  of 
the  disparity  between  the  I  and  iLe  em-| 

ployee,  and  this  demand  i>  ■  rsooian  doc-j 

trine  that  governmenta  are  instituted  to  secure  to  the  individual! 
his  inherent  and  inailcM    '  lils. 

Jefferson  waa  a  finii  .in  trial  by  jury.     In  a  letter  writ- 

ten in  1789,  he  defends  the  jury  system,  pointing  out  that  it  ts  a] 
protection  against  the  jjossible  bias  of  the  judge,  and  ssjs:  *'^Were 
1  called  upon  to  decide,  whether  the  people  had  best  be  omitted 
)u  the  legislative  or  judiciary  department,  I  would  say  it  is  better  tol 
leave  them  out  of  the  legislative.  The  execution  of  the  laws  is  more 
important  than  the  making  of  them.  However,  it  is  best  to  lu?e 
the  people  in  all  three  departments,  where  that  is  possible."  Qoy- 
crument  by  injunction,  which  is  a  poorly  disguised  attempt  to 
d<ny  a  jury  trial  to  those  accused  of  crime,  is  a  violation  of  the 
principles  taught  by  Jefferson. 

Jn  view  of  the  recent  demand  for  a  large  increase  in  the  per- 
manent array,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  Jeffereon'e  po- 
sition on  this  subject.  In  his  first  inaugural  address  he  ineludi.^ 
among  the  things  advocated  by  him,  "  a  well  disciplined  militia, 
our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first  moments  of  war  till 
regulars  may  relieve  them,*'  and  "the  supremacy  of  the  civil  overl 
the  military  authority.*^  In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  in  De- 
cember, 1801,  he  emphasized  his  partiality  for  the  militia  eystem 
in  preference  to  a  large  regular  army,  and  in  referring  to  the  na- 
tion's defence  said:  "Nor  is  it  conceived  needful  nor  safe  that  a 
standing  army  should  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  for  that  pur- 
pose." He  recognized  the  menace  of  a  great  military  establish- 
ment, and  believed  that  a  republic  should  rely  for  its  defence  upon 
its  citizen  soldiery. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  Jefferaon  to  all 
the  questions  now  under  discussion.  Enough  has  already  Ijeen 
toid  to  show  how  fundamental  those  principlos  are  in  flifir  i-hnr- 
iicter. 

But,  in  considering  the  policy  to  be  pur  iisj 

States  in  dealing  with  the  Filipinos,  we  are  <;■;  •.  ..^  ^,  l  -  Ldd 
m  new  to  our  [leople  that  we  hare  especial  need  to  tarn  to  the 
past  for  w  ^  1  admonition.    Jefferson's  writings  corer  erery 

iBse  of  lU    ,       \ou. 
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ten  to  Mr.  Short,  in  1T91,  Jefferson  said:  **If  there  be  one 
principle  more  deeply  TSTitten  than  any  other  in  the  raind  of 
every  American,  it  is  that  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 

nest." 

His  ambition  for  territory  was  limited  to  the  North  American 
continent.  He  favored  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  "when  solicited 
bjr  herself,"  and  insisted  that  no  territory  should  be  accepted 
which  required  a  navy  to  defend  it.  He  expressly  disclaimed  any 
desire  to  have  our  national  sovereignty  extended  farther  south 
than  Cuba.  He  was  devoted  to  the  doctrine  that  governments  de- 
rive their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  and  no 
proposition  could  be  more  antagonistic  to  his  teachings  than  that 
an  alien  race  should  be  subjugated  by  force  of  arms,  taxed  without 
representation,  and  governed  without  their  consent. 

In  the  "Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America,'* 
written  by  him  in  1TT4,  he  said: 

"Not  onlj  the  principles  of  common  sense,  but  the  common  feelings 
of  human  nature,  must  be  surrendered  up,  before  His  Majesty's  sub- 
jects here  can  be  persuaded  to  believe,  that  they  hold  their  poliUcaJ 
existence  at  the  will  of  a  British  parliament.  Shall  these  g-ovemments 
be  dissolved,  their  property  annihilated,  and  their  people  reduced  to  a 
state  of  nature,  at  the  imperious  breath  of  a  body  of  men  whom  they 
never  saw.  In  whom  they  never  confided,  and  over  whom  they  have  no 
powers  of  punishment  or  removal,  let  their  crimes  against  the  American 
public  be  ever  so  great?  Can  any  one  reason  be  assigned,  why  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  electors  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
should  give  law  to  four  millions  In  the  States  of  America,  every  Indi- 
vidual of  whom  Is  equal  to  every  individual  of  them  In  virtue,  in  under- 
standing, and  in  bodily  strength?  Were  this  to  be  admitted,  Instead  of 
heing  a  free  people,  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed,  and  mean  to  con- 
tlnoe  ourselves,  we  would  suddenly  be  found  the  slaves,  not  of  one,  but 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tjTants;  distinguished,  too,  from  all 
others,  by  this  singular  circumstance,  that  they  are  removed  from  the 
re«ch  of  fear,  the  coly  restraining  motive  which  may  hold  the  hand  of 
•  tyrant." 

In  the  same  paper  he  said:  "Still  less  let  it  be  proposed,  that 
our  properties,  within  our  own  territories,  shall  be  taxed  or  regu- 
lated by  any  power  on  earth,  but  our  own.  The  God  who  gave  na 
life,  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time:  the  hand  of  force  may  de- 
gtroy,  but  cannot  disjoin  them." 

Jefferson  mentioned,  incidentally,  that  the  Americans  were 
the  equals  of  the  English  in  virtue,  understanding  and  bodily 
strength,  but,  if  any  one  thinks  that  the  rights  of  the  colonists 
iroee  from  the  fact  that  they  were  the  equaU  ot  One  vq2m1qI\.\»d.\&  cA. 
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the  mother  ooaotrjr,  let  him  read  liacoln  £  analjrais  of  the  Dec- 
lAntion  of  Indepeadenoe.  In  a  speech  delirered  at  Beardatoro, 
UL,  Angast  12,  ]8&8^  be  Mid: 

"TlMf  (th»  Fttbers  of  tbe  Rspobtlr)  erected  a  heMOOO  to  gviie  tMr' 
clU]dr«a  and  tbefr  cbtl«lr«n'a  ehUdren.  and  the  ooobUccb  mjriadi  who 
atwoM  lafcabtt  tbe  earth  In  otlwr  asea.  WlM  stateamen  aa  xhtg  mm, 
tkcy  knaw  the  teDdency  of  prtM|icrtty  to  breed  tyraata.  and  to  tbcy 
catabUataed  theae  great  a«U-«rldeet  trutha.  that  when  Is  the  dtaual 
future,  aoflw  man.  aoaia  CaetJoai,  some  interest,  ahoold  set  op  th*  die- 
trliMi  that  none  but  rich  men,  noee  but  while  men.  or  none  bot  Ai«)o- 
Saxon  whJta  men,  were  entlUed  to  lir«.  Ubertr.  and  the  poisult  of  hap> 
pineaa.  their  posterity  micht  look  up  acaln  to  tbe  Declaration  of  lode- 
pandence.  and  take  courage  to  renew  tbe  battJe  which  their  falhen 
bagaa.  ao  that  trutb  and  Juatlce  and  mercy,  and  all  the  humane  «ii<l 
Chrtatlaa  virtues,  mtsht  not  be  extinsuished  from  the  land;  so  that  n<> 
man  would  hereafter  dare  to  llnili  and  circumscrilie  the  great  principles 
upon  which  tbe  temple  of  ltl)erty  was  being  built." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  Lincoln's  appeal: 

"Now,  my  countrymen,  if  you  have  been  taught  doctrines  conflict- 
ing with  the  great  landmarks  of  tiie  Declaration  of  Independence;  It 
you  have  listened  to  sui^geaUons  which  would  take  away  from  Its 
grandeur  and  mutilate  the  fair  symmetry  of  its  proportions;  if  you 
have  been  Inclined  to  believe  that  all  men  are  not  created  equal  In  those 
Inalienable' rights  enumerated  by  our  chart  of  liberty;  let  me  entreat 
you  to  come  back.  Return  to  tbe  fountain  whose  waters  spring  close 
by  the  blood  of  the  Uevolutlon.  Think  nothing  of  me;  take  no  thougiit 
of  the  political  fate  of  any  man  whomsoever,  but  come  back  to  the 
truths  that  are  in  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence.  You  may  do  any* 
thing  with  me  you  choose,  if  you  will  but  heed  these  sacred  principles." 

Jeffeison  was  a  student  both  of  history  and  of  human  nature: 
he  knew  Ihe  strength  of  race  attachments  and  race  prejudices,  and 
he  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  danger  of  race  antagonism, 
even  in  the  United  States.  If  we  could  lay  aside  all  questions  of 
right,  can  we  ignore  the  certain  complications  which  would  arise 
from  an  attempt  to  make  subjects  of  the  Filipinos  and  enforce  the 
authority  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  white  rulers? 

The  renaissance  of  Jeffersonian  principles  is  at  hand. 

WiLi.TAM  J.  Brta^v. 
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Thsee  times  has  Mataafa  been  anointed  King  of  Samoa,  only 
to  have  the  cup  of  happiness  dashed  from  his  lips  after  his  corona- 
tion. In  one  way  or  another,  nearly  all  the  political  disturbances 
which  have  occurred  in  the  island  kingdom  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  have  had  Mataafa  as  their  central  figure.  As  South  Sea 
islanders  go,  he  is  worthy  of  having  been  the  principal  factor  in 
theee  stirring  events.  His  admirer  and  defender,  Robert  Louia 
Stevenson,  thus  describes  him: 

"He  l8  a  tall  and  powerful  person,  sixty  years  of  age.  while  haired 
and  with  white  moustache;  his  eyea  bright  and  quiet,  his  Jaw  per- 
ceptibly underhuns,  which  BTlves  him  something  of  the  Impression  of 
a  benevolent  maatirr.  his  manners  dignifled  and  a  thought  insinuating, 
with  an  air  of  a  Catholic  prelate.  Long  since  he  made  a  vow  of  chas- 
tity, 'to  live  as  our  Lord  lived  on  this  earth,'  and  Polynesians  report 
with  bated  breath  that  he  has  kept  it.  He  was  the  Idol  of  the  whole 
nation,  except  a  fragment  of  opponents.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  have 
visited  and  dwelt  In  almost  every  seat  of  the  Polynesian  race,  and 
have  met  but  one  man  who  gave  me  a  stronger  Impression  of  character 
and  parts." 

Nearly  every  American  who  has  passed  any  time  in  Samoa 
since  Mataafa  became  a  factor  in  its  politics,  has  entertained  a 
great  admiration  for  his  personal  qualities,  and  however  much  his 
action  is  to  be  deprecated  in  the  controversies  that  have 
arisen,  the  personal  sympathies  of  those  who  have  known  him 
have  nearly  all  been  in  his  favor.  There  would  have  been  a  strong 
feeling  of  satisfaction,  if  his  right  to  the  kingsliip  could  have  been 
eitablished  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

In  1886,  Malietoa  Lenpepa  was  king  of  Samoa.  The  Ger- 
mans, bent  upon  securing  the  exclusive  control  of  the  islands, 
made  demands  upon  l^Ialietoa  which  were  not,  and  could  not  be, 


m  mmTB  AMBUCAM  MKVIKW. 
ni  A*  ffi^  CUd;  T^mmmem,  to  be  prodtaoBa^ 
lei  a»  Ac  V«^  ben  n  f oUovvd  br  a  meaiige 
if  he  <iA  Hit  give  UaRtf  mp  vilian  *  fev  hoan,  greBt  ior- 

PMiMs   «f  d»   MiaCaiB,   b>.q»Mihi«^    tbe    cftre   of  hit 

■aft,  sad  pot  forth  a  tnucbifig 
fe»  Ae  iiilfriwi t  pnmnoes  tbereaf : 

K  •(■(T  Viat  !■*«  to  BKj^  «MwU]r  aaimr 
CMa  »  tke  rmmam.  IkKt  I  dcBvcr  9  vv 
n*t  OniiiBuwt  msy  do  as  Ckcr 
kHmaae  I  do  not  desire  ttet  ibe 
■K  a^la.  bot  I  do  mH  kaar  witot 
tr  macar  to  sm  aad  to  ov  amuArj. 
I  CfeaBjr.  Eu««^l!  80  akm  SkJo- 
IMM.  T««^^  AasB  oad  Ataa»  fbiiaitl*  If  w  do  not  ocbIb  m«  om 
mmi^m  to  ais  iiH.  »nr  ttet  v«  mtf  kc  acalB  cMkered  oboTB." 

He  vat  &MI  kit  weeping  peefle  to  tbe  G«nnAn  wmisfcip 
wbicb  l^j  a  tbe  ksfbor,  and  vae  bone  evmj  to  Anatnlu, 
Sealk  Afrif,  te  tbe  Gcnaaa  C—triwii,  to  Gcrmenj,  end  egiifl ' 
tibv^^  Iba  Bed  See,  itill  e«  te  Jehnt,  one  of  the  corml  Ingoou  1 
tbe  GctHaa  Maobell  Idnde,  bring  under  tbe  eq[aitor,  where  ha 
wm  deetiaed  te  |wbb  tbe  jeeis  el  bis  hmd j  ezfle. 

Axmad  XetaeSe  nified  aU  tbe  adtive  demotts  that  were  op-{ 
paied  te  ^e  Gceaaai  and  to  tbeir  poppet  King,  Tamaaese.  The 
AaericBBBe  and  En^kb,  reaidait  in  Samoa,  joined  in  the  sapport 
at  Iffataafi  Qril  war  raged.  Azaa,  ammnnition,  food  end 
qfBfdthr  T^re  prorided  for  Mataafa  bj  the  KngH^h  and  Ameri*^ 
eaaa^  vhile  Tamaaeee  received  siimlar  sapport  from  the  Germans. 
In  DeeenbeTy  188S,  at  Fagalii,  three  or  four  miles  east  of  Apia,  a 
batte  waa  fovgbt  betweea  the  Mataafa-natiTes  and  140  German 
■aflen,  vbo  bad  been  bmded  to  protect  German  property  and  to 
foctifj  tbe  vaning  eaaee  of  Tamaaeee.  Tbe  Germans  foo^ 
brarrij,  bvt  in  the  dark  and  among  cocoanut  trees,  and  loet 
in  kiOed  and  voanded.  The  heads  of  eereral  German  sailors  va 
taken  by  tbe  nativee,  and  this  fact  ultimately  defeated  Mataafs*i 
fint  kingdiip.  But  the  cause  of  Tamaseee  was  noir  beyond  re- 
ranectiun,  and  he  himself  retired  into  oblivion  and  soon  died. 

Tbos  was  Kataafa  King  of  Samoa  from  1887  to  near  1890. 
He  succeeded  to  the  honors  and  title  of  Malietoa  Lsapepa,  but 
the  military  disaster  at  Fagalii  and  the  belated,  but  finally  tU 
f cctnal,  remsmrtxance  ol  ^si^ias^  and.  the  United  States.  bro\ 
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irmany  to  a  Btandslill,  and  the  conference  was  proposed  which 
resulted  in  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  June  14,  1889.  In  that  instru- 
xaent,  the  three  powers  agreed  thereafter  to  respect  the  inde;"»eud- 
ence  and  autonomy  of  Samoa,  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  the 
isUndi,  and  to  return  Malietoa  Laupcpa  and  recognize  him  as 
King,  Mataafa  being  rejected  on  the  ground  of  the  German  in- 
sistence that  he  was  responsible  for  the  beheading  of  German 
sailors  at  Fagalii.  This  was  the  end  of  Mataafa's  first  kingship. 
Meanwhile,  the  country  was  being  governed  under  the  Berlin 
Treaty.  That  international  compact  contained  some  indefinite 
references  to  an  election  of  a  King;  and,  after  a  time,  when  the 
Treaty  had  failed  instantly  to  bring  the  prosperity,  happiness, 
abundance  and  content  which  the  simple-minded  natives  had  ex- 
pected to  follow  it,  they  began  to  look  upon  Mataafa  as  the  hero 
of  the  war,  who  had  fought  side  by  side  with  them,  in  the  bush, 
along  the  shore,  and  in  the  forest  plantations,  and  to  insist  that 
there  should  be  an  election,  and  that  he  should  be  their  King  once 
more.  Gradually^  he  yielded  to  their  persuasions,  retired  to  Malie, 
west  of  Apia,  was  crowned  as  King  by  the  mal-contents,  and  there 
established  a  rival  government,  with  the  state  and  ceremony  in- 
cident to  a  Samoan  monarch.  Thus  the  two  governments  went 
on  side  by  side  from  1891,  until  the  summer  of  1893,  when  Malie- 
toa made  an  atack  upon  Mataafa,  defeated  him  and  scattered  his 
forces.  Mataafa  was  captured  by  British  and  German  warships, 
and  held  as  a  prisoner  of  the  powers.  They  decreed  that  he 
should  be  taken  to  Jaluit,  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  where  Malietoa 
had  80  long  been  prisoner.  So  his  people  came  upon  the  war- 
ehip,  and  in  solemn  form,  with  cocoanut  water,  poured  upon  his 
head,  washed  out  the  royal  title,  to  which  he  had  been  anointed, 
►     nd  he  sailed  away  to  exile.     This  ended  his  second  kingship. 

From  1893  to  1898,  Malietoa  Laupepa  continued  to  be  the 
recognized  King  of  Samoa,  but  he  was  never  able  to  receive  the 
undivided  support  of  his  people.  In  August,  1898,  he  was  ill  of  a 
lever.  He  was  taken  to  Vailima,  the  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
homestead,  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  mountain  air.  But  the  orig- 
inal vigor  of  his  constitution  had  been  impaired  by  his  years  of 
captivity  and  sorrow,  and  contention,  and  the  fever  did  its 
work.  He  wiuj  a  courteous,  gentle,  kindly  man,  illy-fitted 
for  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  turmoil.  A  short  time  b<i(<iT<&  Vca 
iOlMN^  the  powers  had  concluded  that  l\ttta&la\va«i\iecxi  «\jSSv^\we><- 
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,  puniflbed, and  that  he  should  be  reti        '  ■  i  Iii.v  i    i  .     :  - 
upon  hb  solemn  pledge  tiiat  he  woul  i  ["ud  ol'i.dif.i'A'  to 

the  govenunent,  and  in  all  «*sys  encourage  peace  and  loyalty. 

When  MaUafa  arnve<l  in  Samoa,  MaIicto>a  h&d  just  been 
gather«d  to  his  fathers,  and  the  Treaty  then,  beyond  question, 
provided  for  the  long-sought  election  of  a  succeasor,  "ac- 
cording to  the  lawa  and  -  of  Samoa.**  The  can- 
didacy of  Mataafa-waa  im\  md  naturaL  He  had  the 
whole  Catholic  party  to  support  him,  and  a  great  Protestant 
following  of  thoee  who  admired  him  for  his  stand  against  the 
Germans  in  1886-7,  and  for  his  chiefly  qualities,  and  who 
had  stood  beside  him  when  he  had  twice  before  been  King,  and 
who  pitied  him  on  account  of  his  long  exile.  According  to 
Samoan  custom,  therefore,  he  was  again  chosen  King  and  anoint- 
ed as  such  in  November  last.  Meanwhile,  other  candidates  had 
appeared — Tamascse,  the  son  of  the  dece^ised  German  puppet 
King,  and  Malietoa  Tanus^  the  son  of  the  lately  deceased  King, 
a  boy  of  16  or  17  years  of  age,  still  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Lon- 
don Sfissionary  School.  Tamasese  withdrew  his  claims  in  favor 
of  Malietoa  Tauus,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  hare  a 
position  of  influence  in  the  Government.  Malietoa  Tanus  was 
chosen  King  by  his  supporters,  and  claimed  to  hove  been  lawfully 
elected.  Thereupon,  the  decision  fell  to  the  Chief  Justice,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty.  In  the  meantime,  the  natives  from  the  re- 
mote districts  began  to  gather  in  force  at  the  capital,  and  the 
situation  became  tlireatening  in  the  extreme.  It  was  appar- 
ent that  the  followers  of  Mataafa,  at  least  in  and  about 
Apia,  were  far  more  numerous  and  better  equipped  than  those 
of  his  adversary.  On  the  31st  day  of  December,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice announced  his  decision  that  Mataafa  was  ineligible  for  the 
kingsliip,  and  that,  therefore,  Malietoa  Tanus  was  King, 

Before  another  day  had  elapsed,  that  judgment  was  reversed 
by  force  of  arms.  Malietoa  Tanus  was  in  hiding  at  a  miasionary's 
house  and,  later,  upon  a  British  warship,  Tamasese  was  with  him, 
and  his  followers  were  scattered  or  slain,  their  houses  burned, 
and  tlie  whole  government  in  possession  of  Mataafa.  Hataafa 
was  King  again,  this  time  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  anointing,  hot 

by  virtue  of  the  military  strength    of   his    follower?.   ^ -t- 

od  and  Tecogu\ieA  Vi-^  «.\l  tlva  German  officials  and  .n 

Samoa.    T\ve  si\\x«A.\oti  -««&  w.c«^vtx^'^  «c^a«L^^clafc\^^  is«r  the 
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ief  Justice,  living  a  mile  back  from  town,  the  whole  neighbor- 
being  occupied  by  natives  who  regarded  hia  decision  as  an 
injustice,  and  who  had  overthrown  it  by  violence  and  bloodshed. 
He  retired  to  the  British  warship,  "Porpoise";  and  the  British  and 
American  Consuls,  apparently  terrified  by  the  exciting  course  of 
events,  thereupon  met  with  tlie  German  Consul  and  recognized  a 
IVo\'i8ional  Government,  consisting  of  Mataafa  and  a  Council  of 
thirteen  of  his  chiefs,  with  Dr.  Itaffel,  the  German  President  of 
the  Municipality  of  Apia,  as  chief  executive  officer.  Herein  a 
great  mist^ike  was  made.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Treaty 
for  a  Provisional  Government.  The  Consuls  had  no  authority  to 
recognize  it  or  to  take  any  action  with  reference  to  it,  and  they 
played  directly  into  the  hands  of  Mataafa  and  the  Germans  by  so 
doing. 

The  Germans  were  not  slow  to  seize  their  advantage.  The 
Provisional  Government  declared  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  va- 
cant. The  Treaty  provides  that,  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy,  the 
President  of  tlie  Municipal  Council  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
Chief  Jiistice,  and  Dr.  Raifel  was  instantly  installed  as  acting 
Chief  Justice.  This  was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  Treaty. 
The  Chief  Justice  could  only  be  removed  by  the  concur- 
rence of  at  least  two  of  the  powers,  whereas,  none  of  them  had 
concurred.  By  this  time,  the  English  and  American  Consuld  had 
apparently  rallied  sufficiently  from  their  dazed  condition  to  pro- 
test agunst  this  revolutionary  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  proceeded,  with  a  body  of  marines  from  the  "Porpoise", 
to  reinstate  the  Chief  Justice,  a  course  of  conduct  which  was  ulti- 
mately approved  by  the  three  powers,  the  German  Government 
having  repudiated  the  summary  act  of  its  officials  in  attempting  to 
set  aside  the  Supreme  Court.  Meanwhile,  the  Chief  Justice  be- 
came involved  in  a  series  of  proceedings  against  German  subjects 
end  officials  for  contempt  of  court,  in  which  difficult  questions  of 
jurisdiction  and  international  law  were  involved,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  intensifying,  if  possible,  the  already  extremely  bitter 
prevailing.  But  the  Provisional  Government,  with  Ma- 
King,  still  held  sway. 

Early  in  March,  the  American  warship,  "Philadelphia",  ap- 
upon  the  scene.    Rear  Admiral  Knu(z,  in  command,  aa- 

ibled  a  conference  of  the  Consuls  and  naval  ofR<»,r&  «il  ^^N!l 
three  powera,  and  thereafter  issued  a  maxviioftlo,  lieOceccvTv^  'Ooa 
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to  be  ontitthonzcd  by  the  Tmty, 
its  irtFilMi»«  to  rrtiiv  to  their  homes^  and  tiiretteniBf 
if  th«j  faflad  to  do  eo,  aad  eaaaed  Kalietoa  Tanns  to  b» 


Kiiig.    The 


Consul  General,  nerer  haring  ooo- 


ug 


to  tfaeaa  p'^^wi^^ngFt  ianed  a  counter  proclamation,  aoert- 
■t  tbe  ProrietoDal  Goremraent  had  been  authorized  br  Um 
of  all  the  Consuls,  and  nrging  that  GoTemment  to  stand 
Thus  fortified,  the  I^rairisional  GoTenunent  stood  bj 
ita  gnnc,  literallr.  It  refuaed  to  dinbaiid.  The  Rear  Admiial, 
aeoQPdii^tj,  aided  hj  the  Engbah  diipe,  but  not  by  the  Geman, 
proeeeded  to  cany  h»  threat  into  exccation,  bombarding  portioaa 
of  the  toirn  and  its  enTiroos,  and  the  tomu  along  the  coast,  and 
iToi^t  back  the  deported  Halietoa  chiefa,  vbo  instantly  nocgifi- 
iaed  their  faetion  of  natires,  so  that  etiil  var  again  prerailed. 
Meanvhile,  the  experiment  which  the  Gennans  had  tried  in  188S, 
of  landing  aailon  to  fi|^  in  the  midst  of  the  ooooanat  plantatioss 
against  the  nimble  natiree,  was  repeated  in  the  same  locally  and 
with  the  same  results  American  and  English  offioen  and  saDore 
vefc  slain  and  compiled  to  rrtreat,  and  some  of  them  were  be- 
headed. Since  that  time,  the  fighting  has  gone  on  at  interralfi, 
the  onlj  result  being  that  a  gentle,  pictoresqae  and  kindly  peopk 
are  engaged,  under  the  an^ioes  of  three  great  powers,  in  exter- 
minating one  another. 

In  this  connection,  peihaps,  a  word  ghonld  be  said  about  the 
Samoan  custom  of  taking  heads.  It  is  justly  regarded  as  barbaric, 
and  is  forbidden  by  Samoan  law:  yet,  it  is  not  done  as  an  act 
of  cruelty,  but  solely  to  seeore  a  trophy  of  war.  The  Samoans  are 
well  rened  in  Scripture,  and  justify  this  practice  from  the  sacred 
Word.  They  will  say:  "Is  it  not  so  that  when  Darid  killed  Go- 
liath, he  cut  off  his  head  and  carried  it  before  the  King?"  Thcp 
hare  been  recently  denounced  as  '^rsges,'*  and  so  th^  ai«,  in  a 
certain  sense.  Iliey  are  tattooed,  wear  but  little  clothing,  thou^ 
enough  for  the  climate,  their  land  title?  and  system  of  living  are 
communistic  and  patriarchal,  like  those  of  Abraham.  At  the 
same  time,  they  have  a  nobilitr  of  rank,  oourtlinesE  and  politenea 
and  dignity  of  manner.  They  are  Christians,  builders  and  so^ 
porters  of  churches.  They  read  and  write,  conduct  family  wor- 
ship erery  day,  hare  their  books  printed  in  London,  and  play 
cricket,  polo  and  g^uvee  of  cards.  But  the  fact  that  the  taking  of 
heads  in  the  German-^amoaxi.  -vvc  oil  Y%K%,^%i^  -r^bAk^  •«&  mfS. 
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cient  reason  for  excluding  Mataafa  from  the  kingship  when  the 
Treaty  was  made,  is  an  indication  of  how  the  taking  of  American 
and  English  heads  in  the  present  war  will  affect  his  candidacy. 
He  will  be  regarded  by  England  and  the  United  States  as  al)8olute- 
ly  disqualified,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  Germany,  in  view  of 
the  position  which  she  took  in  1889,  to  oppose  that  contention. 
It  is  highly  improbable  now  that  Mataafa  will  be  longer  recognized 
as  King  and  the  probability  is  that  the  noblest  Samoan  of  them 
all,  owing  to  bad  advice  and  misguided  ambition,  will  again  take 
ilia  station  upon  the  shores  of  the  lagoon  at  Jaluit. 

Samoa  is  without  telegraphic  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  One  of  the  great  difficulties,  botli  before  and  since  the 
making  of  the  Treaty,  haa  been  unauthorized  and  extreme  action 
on  the  part  of  officials  located  there,  remote  from  controlling 
authority,  magnifying  their  own  positions  and  powers,  and  in- 
clined to  take  extraordinary  action  under  the  impulse  of  sudden 
and  insular  excitement. 

Great  mischief  comes  from  these  unauthorized  acts,  even 
though  they  are  repudiated  later.  It  is  safe  to  say  tliat,  if  there 
had  been  telegraphic  communication  with  Samoa,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  difficulties  of  the  last  fifteen  years  would  have  been 
avoided.  At  present,  if  requires  weeks  to  secure  communica- 
tion with  the  home  Governments,  But  with  an  opportunity  to 
receive  immediate  instructions  from  home,  officials  would  be 
aure  to  avoid  unauthorized  extreme  action,  and  all  dangerous 
matters  would  be  determined  in  advance  by  instructions  from  the 
Eeveral  foreign  offices,  where  there  is  a  larger  range  of  vision,  free 
from  the  heat  of  insular  prejudice  and  personal  jealonsiea  and 
animosities.  If  the  cable  from  Vancouver  to  the  Australasian  Brit- 
ish colonies  is  laid,  and  a  connection  made  with  Samoa,  the  Sa- 
moan  problem  will  be  greatly  simplified. 

In  a  previous  article,  the  present  writer  traced  the  political 
history  of  Samoa  down  to  1897,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Treaty  ought  to  be  amended  in  important  respects,  but  that  ita 
abrogation  would  be  a  mistake.  Recent  events  have  not 
modified  this  opinion.  The  Treaty  was  our  deliberate  act,  after 
years  of  negotiation  and  investigation,  and  when  we  were  in  pos- 
•eaaioD  of  all  the  facts  now  known,  except  such  as  have  resulted 
from  the  practical  working  of  the  Treaty  UaeM.  \\.  x?^  *.\a.Mvsti3^, 
act  a  political,  act,  negotiated  by  a  commiEavou  ol\\v^  \ivKa^t5Si%, 
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hj  %  BepnliBcui  ftdmuufftration,  is  poxsiunce  of  t> 

XMde  for  U«t  pnrpoae  bj  a  DemocniUc  admmistn- 

ItB  fsBdMBcstal  |MipuM.,  afl  fiar  as  our  couotrf  wv  coa> 

^wrocd,  VM  to  Mcnre  tlte  neatnlixation  of  the  isbuids  lying  at  th« 

|;r«slcr  of  the  South  IVdJ&c,aa  th«  Hawaiian  lahuxds  do  at  the  center 

<^  th«  Kofth  FKific,  in  the  direct  pathway  of  the  conuneice  erer 

increasing  between  oar  conntnr  and  the  British  colonies,  and  t<it 

the  pfolectioa  of  ou  tights  and  interests  in  the  admirable  harbor 

of  Fltgo  ftgou    Ererj  other  important  gronp  in  the  South  Seas 

had  bem  seixd  and  appropriated  by  some  foreign  Govemment 

BuBoa  WM  the  oc^y  foothold  left  for  us.     Its  appropriation  was 

c^crly  aoogfat,  both  by  Great  Britain  and  by  Germany.     It  was  a 

source  of  constant  international  irritation.     We  were  biooght  to 

the  verge  of  war  with  Geimany  by  her  persistent  attempts  to  annex 

the  isianda.    Congress  appropriated  five  hundred  thousand  doUan 

for  the  defence  of  onr  interest  in  Samoa.    The  Treaty  constitated 

a  law  binding  npon  the  gnat  nattons,  and  defining  the  rights  at 

alL     It  substituted  the  rale  of  law  for  that  of  force.     It  is  the 

standard  by  which  every  act  of  either  party  to  the  intematiooal 

compact  can  be  meaBttred.    It  preserres  onr  rights  in  the  Pago 

Pago  harbor,  it  secures  to  all  ovu*  dtixens  now  in  Samoa,  and  to 

those  who  maj  wish  hereafter  to  carry  our  flag  and  commerce 

thither,  abEolnte  eqoality  in  trade,  the  protection  of  the  lavs,  and 

freedom  from  aggreesion  of  other  nationalities.    It  has  given  eS< 

cient  goremment  to  the  Municipality  of  Apia,  where  most  of  the 

fordgners  reside,  it  has  established  a  local  goremment  that  owns 

its  own  buildings,  pays  its  own  bills,  and  has  done  more  road 

building  than  had  been  done  in  Samoa  in  all  time  before.     It  has 

prevented  the  destructive  sale  of  inti  liquors  to  natives; 

it  has  completely  and  finally  settled  tr^-.    .^  ail  lands  claimed  bj 

foreigners,  and  has  perfected  an  admirable  system  of  registratioQ 

of  titles;  it  has  provided  a  court  in  which  all  internal  controTersies 

can  be  settled,  an  impartial  tribunal  for  the  adjustment  of  contro* 

versies  which,  heretofore,  could  be  settled  only  by  force. 

The  Spanish-American  war  has  emphasized  the  importance  of 
coaling  stations  in  remote  parts  of  the  world.  With  coal  treated 
as  contraband  of  war,  a  modem  winhip  is  absolutely  helpless  in 
times  of  war,  unless  it  can  reach  a  base  of  Euppliee  belonging  to  its 
countrj.  ViAe^s,  ^ft  Tfe\.«iXi.  ww  ^ns^  wv^tii."^^^!^  V«.«ei,  the 
ol  the  So\i\.\v  T^c^&K,  -w wA^\5ft  OwweA  V>  xi&  SJast.  \»ad«sd,  -^^ 
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^declared  with  any  naval  power.  With  the  tremnndous  de- 
velopment that  is  going  on  upon  the  fihoree  of  the  Pacific,  making 
it  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  vastest  poUtical  and  commercial 
events  of  this  age,  and  with  the  United  States  taking  its  position 
as  a  world  power,  and  being  from  its  location  more  interested 
than  any  other  great  power  in  occurrences  throughout  every  por- 
tion of  the  Pacific,  we  cannot  afford  to  make  the  slightest  relaxa- 
tion of  the  rights  in  Samoa  that  have  been  secured  to  us  by  the 
Berlin  Treaty.  "The  white  man's  burden"  in  Samoa  rests  as 
heavily  upon  German  shoulders  as  upon  those  of  England  and 
America.  The  Germans  have  there  a  larger  interest  than  any 
other  nationality.  They  have  a  solemn  compact  with  us,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  those  interests  and  their  people  shall  be 
safeguarded  and  preserved.  Samoa  has  been  made  a  most  import- 
ant point  in  the  policy  of  the  German  colonial  party.  The  Ger- 
man Government  would  not,  for  a  moment,  consider  any  abate- 
ment of  its  rights  in  Samoa,  and  we  are  bound  to  recognize  them 
to  the  fullest  extent,  under  the  Treaty. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  of  administration  are  plainly  avoid- 
able. The  construction  of  a  cable,  as  has  already  been  indicated, 
would  be  a  great  help.  Likewise  our  own  Government  might  ful- 
fill its  obligations  under  the  Treaty,  which  it  has  been  exceedingly 
remiss  in  doing.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  poUcy  of  a  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Philippines,  if  it  should  send  out  a  Chief  Justice, 
and  a  Chief  Executive  OflBcer  of  Manila,  and  a  Consul  or  equiva- 
lent officerj  and  withdraw  its  array  and  warships  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  tell  those  officials  to  conduct  the  Government,  preserve 
the  peace  and  enforce  the  laws?  Yet,  that  is  just  what  our  Govern- 
ment has  done  as  to  Samoa.  From  1892  to  1899,  no  American 
warship  visited  Samoa,  a  period  of  practically  seven  years,  in  which 
officials  were  left  to  struggle  on  as  best  they  could,  without  the 
slightest  aid  from  the  Government  at  Washington.  The  Ger- 
mans, during  nearly  all  that  period,  maintained  two  warships  in 
Samoa.  The  British  Government  has  every  year  sent  one  or  more 
warships  to  the  islands.    This  costs  money.    It  is  not  strange  that 

Germans,  having  had  to  bear  most  of  the  heat  and  burden, 
>uld  have  come  to  think  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  greater  voice 

the  management  of  affairs  than  their  partners  who  had  con- 
tributed nojct  to  nothing. 

Our  iaHueace  there  has  been  greatly  mY^VteAV-j  owii  \3»i\>ax^\ft 
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do  our  part  in  eupport  of  the  Treaty.  Let  our  GoTemment  fulfiD 
ita  duty  under  the  Treaty,  furnish  its  fair  share  of  the  naval  force 
neceseary  for  the  proper  policing  of  the  islands,  and  lend  its  actual 
support  to  the  Treaty  officials,  and  the  troubles  in  Samoa  will 
largely  vatiifiL  Our  newly  awakened  intereet  in  the  Paci£c  should 
enable  ua  to  see  that  our  rights  in  Samoa  are  to  be  protected 
in  precisely  the  eame  way  as  in  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii, 
namely,  by  establishing  and  actually  supporting  a  just  government 

It  haa  been  suggested  that  the  islands  should  be  divided,  and 
Savaii  taken  by  Great  Britain,  Upolu  by  the  Germans,  and  Tutuila 
by  the  United  States.  Upolu  is  at  the  center  of  the  group,  and 
is  by  far  the  richest  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  islands.  This 
Bcheme  is  an  old  one.  In  1866,  President  Cleveland  appointed 
George  H.  Bates  as  a  special  commissioner  to  proceed  to  Samoa  in 
connection  with  Uke  commissioners  appointed  by  England  and 
Germany,  to  make  investigation  and  report  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done.  In  his  report,  Mr.  Bates  refers  to  "the  suggestion  made 
in  Berlin  for  a  partition  of  Samoa,  the  United  States  to  have 
Tutuila,  England  Savaii,  and  Germany  Upolu,"  but  he  makes  no 
recommendation  in  favor  of  such  a  course.  This  suggestion  does 
not  seem  entitled  to  more  consideration  now  than  in  188G.  The 
people  of  Samoa  come  and  go  constantly  between  the  islands,  to  so 
marked  an  extent  that  the  early  discoverers  named  the  group  the 
"Navigators'  Islands."  The  same  chief  often  holds  sway  of  the 
lands  and  j>eople  situated  in  two  or  more  of  the  islands.  In  their 
warsj  they  are  divided  into  factions  according  to  their  tribal  rela- 
tions, without  reference  to  the  island  upon  which  they  reside  for 
the  time  being.  The  natives  from  the  German  island,  in  ease  of 
division,  would  continue  to  take  part,  as  they  always  have  done,  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  other  islands  and  vice  versa.  It  would 
be  impracticable  to  determine  whether  depredations  committed 
upon  the  American  island,  for  instance,  were  committed  by  na- 
tives for  whose  acts  Germany  was  responsible.  The  islands  arv  m 
near  together  that  constant  collisions  of  interest  would  arise,  botli 
between  natives  and  aliens  subject  to  the  diflferent  jurisdictions. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  the  natives,  who  are  one  race  and  one  peo- 
ple, to  apportion  them  out  into  three  dilTcrent  nationalities. 

While  the  \im\soi  q1  P«.?,o  Pago  is  an  admirable  one,  the  b«t  la 
Samoa  and  enWreV'j  %&le  m  Wtcvcs.  ol  %Virnv,^i<<\\\s.  ssot' 
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for  •  loxjg  time.  It  is  entirely  land  locked  and  cut  off  from  the 
winds,  with  frequent  tropical  showers — caused  by  the  con- 
densation of  the  vapors  by  the  liigh  mountains — followed  by  a 
scorching  sun.  It  is  an  unfit  place  for  the  establishment  of  a 
town  of  any  size,  and  the  whole  island  of  Tutuila,  upon  which 
it  is  situated,  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  more  nearly 
worthless  than  Upolu  or  Savaii.  The  trans-Pacific  steamers  all 
touch  at  Apia,  75  miles  away  from  Pago  Pago,  and  the  cable,  when 
it  comes,  will  doubtless  land  at  Apia,  It  would  be  exceedingly  un- 
desirable to  have  it  wholly  within  German  territory.  But  if  the 
United  States  took  Tutuila,  nobody  would  think  of  governing  it 
without  support  from  home,  so  that  the  necessitj  of  naval  aid 
would  be  at  least  as  imperative  under  such  a  scheme  as  under  the 
Berlin  Treaty. 

In  its  general  lines  the  Treaty  embraces  the  important  fea- 
tures essential  to  such  an  international  protectorate.  It  is 
doubtful  if  anything  would  be  gained  by  an  attempt  to  recast  the 
whole  Treaty.  But  it  was  realized  at  the  time  tliat  events  would 
show  points  of  friction  in  its  working  and  defects  in  its  provisions, 
and  that  such  changes  should  subsequently  be  made  as  experience 
had  shown  to  be  expedient  and  desirable,  and  three  years  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  time  for  such  actual  trial.  The  Eighth  Ar- 
ticle provides: 

"Upon  the  request  of  either  power  after  three  years  from  the  Blgtia- 
tare  hereof,  the  powers  shaH  consider  by  common  accord  what  amellO' 
rations.  If  any,  may  be  introduced  Into  the  provisions  of  this  General 
AcL" 

The  Treaty  has  now  been  in  operation  for  nine  years.  No 
amendments  have  been  adopted.  JIanifestly,  it  is  unfair  to  criti- 
ciw  the  Treaty  for  failure  to  work  satisfactorily,  when  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  effect  the  modifications  that  were  originally  con- 
templated, and  no  support  whatever  has  been  given  by  our  coun- 
try to  the  Treaty  officials  with  the  single  exception  of  the  recent 
action  of  Rear  Admiral  Kautz  in  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chief  Justice.  The  system  of  taxation  provided 
in  the  Tn-aty  is  both  impracticable  and  unjust.  It  imposes 
equal  head  taxes  upon  every  man.  woman  and  child  of  the  Samoan 
race,  without  the  sliglitest  regard  to  capacity  to  meet  the  exaction. 
Thi<  i«  nnjuHt.     But  it  has  uniformly  proven  to  be  vain  and  in- 

tBccintt).    Satives  resent  and  avoid  il.    \\.  \&  z,  eoxv«JtaaX  %'Cvnss^>is» 
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to  TdbellioD.  because  the  native  who  joins  the  rebellion  at  once  geti 
out  of  reach  of  the  tnx  collector,  and  escapes  taxation  altogether, 
A  reasonable  customs  duty,  imposed  upon  such  articles  of  import 
as  arc  largely  used  by  the  natives,  not  high  enough  to  stimulate 
emuggling,  but  high  enough  to  compel  the  traders  to  add  it  to  the 
selling  price  of  their  commodities,  would  make  every  trader  a 
collector  of  taxes  without  friction,  and  would  supply  all  the  rev- 
cuue  needed  for  the  support  of  the  Government  and  for  steady 
prosecution  of  internal  improvements.  This  would  remove  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  friction  and  rebellion. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  certain  classes  of 
caaee  should  be  more  clearly  defined.  Whether  the  Chief  Justice 
may  deal  with  members  of  the  different  nationalities  for  contempt, 
when  that  contempt  consists,  not  in  acts  done  in  open  court,  but 
in  acts  done  at  other  times  and  places,  which  tend  to  degrade  and 
lower  the  court,  and  to  interfere  with  its  processes,  is  a  very  serious 
question  under  the  present  reading  of  the  Berlin  Act,  Each  Con- 
sul has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  criminal  offences  committed 
by  people  of  his  own  nation.  We  have  now  the  unseemly  and 
demoralizing  spectacle  of  seeing  the  Cllief  Justice  pursuing,  with 
proceedings  for  contempt,  and  writs  of  »e  txtatf  German  sub- 
jects for  alleged  contempts  of  his  court  and  the  processes  thereof, 
each  of  which  consists  of  acts  done  beyond  the  presence  of  the 
court,  while  the  German  Consxil  General  takes  the  defendants  un- 
der Iiis  immediate  consular  protection,  and  denounces  the  pro- 
ceedings as  an  invasion  of  his  jurisdiction.  There  is  something  to 
be  said  upon  both  aides,  and  the  Treaty  can  easily  be  so  modified 
as  to  prevent  such  unseemly  controversies  in  the  future. 

There  have  been,  in  times  past,  unfortunate  controver- 
sies between  the  native  government  and  the  President  of  the 
Municipality  of  Apia,  who  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  receiver 
and  custodian  of  all  the  funds  of  the  native  government  as  to  the 
right  to  control  the  disbursement  of  public  funds.  Under  the 
Treaty,  as  it  exists,  the  native  govemmeut  manifestly  has  tho  right 
to  control  the  disposition  of  its  own  funds,  and  such  has  been  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  native  gOT- 
ernment  at  times  would  be  inclined  Uy  use  the  funds  for  distribu- 
tion among  its  own  members,  without  any  adequate  equivalent  to 
the  public,  And  «k»  tUoae  funds  have  been  largely  realised  frtna 
^UstoniB  taxes  ^mft  Ai-j  latfe\\g?iCT%,  «cA  *&  *Cbr  '<^i<dej^jEEw\.  '^  \ax^f 
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considered  responsible  for  the  public  expenditures,  he  is  manifestly 
entitled  to  have  his  recommendations  upon  that  subject  carefully 
considered  by  tije  native  Government,  and  to  be  a  potent  factor  in 
the  disbursement*  of  those  revenues.  But  that  he  should  have  the 
sole  determination  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  public 
funds,  would  be  a  degradation  and  humiliation  to  the  na- 
tive element  that  is  unnecessary  and  inexpedient;  and,  inasmuch 
as  the  President  is  always  a  German,  it  would  be  placing  the  whole 
control  of  all  the  finances  of  the  country  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans,  a  condition  of  things  to  which  the  other  two 
powers  never  ought  to,  and  probably  never  will,  consent.  A  suit- 
able provision  would  require  the  native  Government  and  the 
esident  either  to  agree  upon  necessary  and  reasonable  expendi- 
tures, before  public  funds  could  be  disbursed,  or,  when  they  dis- 
agreed, to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Chief  Justice  for  final  decision, 
his  would  afford  protection  to  the  treasurj',  to  the  native  Govern- 
ment, and  to  the  President. 

The  Treaty  ought  to  make  definite  provision  for  assistance  in 
enforcing  the  decrees,  mandates  and  judgments  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  practically  silent  upon  this  subject,  and,  from  the 
time  the  court  was  established  down  to  March,  1899,  there  has  not 
been  one  instance  in  which  aid  has  been  furnished,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  powers,  or  any 
of  them.  Imagine  a  Supreme  Court  of  one  Judge  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  court  be- 
ing left  for  eight  or  nine  years  to  maintain  itself  among  an  alien 
people  of  divers  nationalities,  most  of  them  utterly  unfamiliar  with 
the  proceedings  of  such  a  court.  WTiat  could  we  expect  the  result 
to  be?  Yet,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Samoa  has  been  left  in  just 
that  situation,  and  it  is  a  marvel,  imder  the  circumstances,  that  it 
has  been  able  to  become  tlie  central  institution  of  the  country,  and 
to  command  general  respect  and  obedience. 

A  commission  has  now  been  appointed,  consii^ting  of  one  com- 
missioner from  each  of  the  three  powers,  to  agree  upon  measures 
that  slmll  be  taken,  both  for  re<lre««ing  wrongs  that  have  been 
done  in  the  recent  disturbances,  and  for  introducing  such  ameli- 
orations a*  may  be  necessary  for  the  future  government  of  the 
ialandff.  The  full  text  of  the  instructions  has  not  been  made  ^ab- 
lic.  After  contention  upon  that  point,  \l  \\4s\i«is,TV  «c^t«^  ^^(v»iv. 
their  action  niii.<(  be  unanimous  in  oiAcT  ^f^  xtv.\V<»  atvn  tcvc»hqs^ 
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but  that  is  an  unworthy  thing  for  three  of  the  mightiest  Govern- 
ments on  earth  to  set  their  hands  to.  The  Samoans  are  an  inter- 
esting, picturesque  and  kindly  people,  by  nature  and  training;  and 
it  would  be  horrible,  an  act  to  be  execrated  by  mankind,  to  see 
them  trampled  and  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  and  torn  and 
mangled  by  shells.  The  solution  of  the  native  problem  is 
one  that  will  tax  the  ability  and  insight  of  the  commission  to  the 
highest  degree;  and  if  they  are  able  so  to  shape  their  course  as  to 
secure  the  substantial,  sincere  and  loyal  support  of  the  Samoan 
people  and  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  powers,  they  will  have 
accomplished  a  result  that  tends  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  preservation  of  a  noble  race  from  extermination,  and 
they  will  be  entitled  to  high  recognition  for  valuable  services  in  a 
difficult  field. 

Henby  C.  Ide. 
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ComrEBCE,  and  especially  international  commerce,  plays  to- 
day a  larger  part  in  the  life  and  movements  of  the  world  than  it 
ever  did  before.  Not  only  the  opening  up  to  trade  and  coloniza- 
tion of  new  areas,  not  only  that  increased  production  of  minerals 
and  of  commodities  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  conse- 
quent on  the  enormous  resources  which  physical  science  now  places 
at  our  command,  but,  even  more  than  these,  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  communications  by  eea  and  land,  their  greater  swift- 
less  and  their  greater  cheapness — all  these  causes  have  swelled  the 
volume  of  trade  to  an  extent  far  in  excess  of  the  growth  of  the 
world's  population.  Thus  commerce  occupies  men's  minds  more 
than  it  ever  did  before.  Classes  which  in  p]urope  treated  it  with  in- 
difference, or  even  with  scorn,  two  centuries  ago,  are  now  almost  as 
keenly  interested  as  the  classes  directly  engaged  in  meroantila  life. 
The  prosperity  of  a  country,  its  wealth,  its  luxury,  its  power,  are 
all  deemed  to  depend  more  upon  its  trade  tlian  upon  any  other 
cause.  Competition  is  far  keener  than  ever,  not  only  between  in- 
dividuals but  between  nations  as  a  whole,  and  the  annual  returns 
of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  each  co\mtry  are  watched  with 
an  attention  as  close  as  that  which  the  engineer  gives  to  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  and  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  scren' 
on  a  record-breaking  ocean  voyage. 

Accordingly,  commerce  is  now  a  more  potent  factor  in  interna- 1 
tional  politics  than  in  any  earlier  period.     Wars,  which  in  ruder' 
ages  were  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  pltmder,  which  in  the  six- 
teenth and  sevenleeittlVv  centuries  were  waged,  really  or  nominally, 
on  account  oi  te\\gxou%  ^\^cxtut'i*,  \i\C\Oft.  Ssv  VVva  lost  century,  as 
well  as  in  eaiUei  times,  v<exft  ol\.«vi  ^>wi  \ft  ^^ca  tiMii«i\>csssvi.  <a. xorks^. 
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Archs,  are  now  frequently  to  be  feared  from  the  claah  of  commer- 
cial interests,  and  this  source  of  peril,  which  was  indeed  not  un- 
known before,  seems  to  be  quite  as  serious  as  <l}Tiastic  pride  or 
racial  animosity.  The  two  most  recent  grounds  of  quarrel  which 
have  arisen  among  the  European  Powers  have  been  the  partition 
of  Africa  and  the  effort  to  secure  footholds  In  China.  In  both  of 
tiuMe  cases  it  is  not  bo  much  territory  that  has  been  in  question  as 
imarkets,  for  territory  is  now  looked  upon  as  chiefly  valuable  in  re- 
spect of  the  trade  which  it  can  be  made  the  means  of  developing. 
And  though  the  United  States  has  less  need  than  any  Euro- 
pean country  to  look  to  or  depend  upon  foreign  markets,  since  it 
is  itself  the  greatest  market  in  the  world,  not  only  in  respect  of  its 
Tast  population,  but  still  more  in  respect  of  the  purchasing  capac- 
ity of  the  individual  members  of  that  population,  there  have  been 
many  signs  that  a  desire  for  the  expansion  of  its  export  trade  in 
manufactured  goods,  as  well  as  in  food  stuSs  and  other  agricultural 
products,  is  steadily  increasing,  an<l  has  had  an  influence  upon 
that  policy  of  territorial  extension  beyond  the  seas  to  which  the 
nation  is  now  apparently  committed. 

In  this  state  of  facts,  ever)-  possible  mode  of  promoting  the 
commercial  success  of  each  nation  in  the  fierce  competition  which 
we  witness  begins  to  be  studied  and  discussed.  One  such  mode  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  aptitude  and  skill  of  the  individual  man, 
who  is  the  ultimate  factor  in  this  competition.  Hence  that  cry 
for  technical  instruction  which  fills  our  cars  in  Europe  and  which 
is  almost  as  loud  in  America.  Commercial  education  is  a  branch 
technical  instruction  in  general,  and  may  be  described  as  that 

ich  of  it  which  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  the  methods  of 
production  as  with  the  methods  of  distribution,  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  processes  of  sale  and  purchase.  It  is  concerned  with  them 
on  tiicir  practical  side.  Economic  science  investigates  the  gen- 
which  govern  the  exchange  of  commodities.  The  art  of 
deals  with  the  practical  forms  which  the  process  of 
exehangc  takes,  shows  the  reasons  for  those  forms,  explains  how 
they  ought  to  be  conducted,  and  cultivates  the  various  talents 
wjiich  arc  needed  to  conduct  them  with  efficiency  an^  success. 

That  there  is  any  such  Art  of  Commerce  is  a  comparatively  re- 
oent  notion.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  it  was  not  supposed,  either 
ID  T^ --'  '  1  or  in  America,  that  any  special  training  was  needed 
for  ss  life.    The  phrase  "a  commercial  education"  was  in- 
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deed  familiar.  But  it  meant  merely  a  non-classical  education, 
that  is  to  sa}-,  an  education  which  included  no  Greek  and  very  little 
Latin;  and  in  practice  it  was  understood,  in  England  at  leaiit,  to 
mean  something  ''cheap  and  naaty,"  an  illiberal  education,  an  edu- 
cation below  the  level  of  the  conventional  gentleman.  That  it  is 
now  beginning  to  be  used  in  a  quite  different  sense,  as  denoting  a 
special  preparation  for  business,  analagous  to  the  special  prepara- 
tion given  to  phvBicians  or  lawyers  or  civil  engineers,  is  due  not 
to  reflection  on  the  part  of  Englishmen,  but  almost  entirely  to 
the  example  of  foreign  countries  and,  in  particular,  of  Germany, 
France  and  Belgium.  In  those  three  countries  such  h  "  rop- 
aration  has  been  given  for  many  years — the  great   i  at 

Leipzig  was  founded  in  1852.  Yet  the  example  of  Germany 
would  not  have  told  upon  the  English,  who  had  long  deemed 
themselves  the  first  commercial  people  of  Europe,  but  for  the 
amazing  development  of  German  manufacturing  industries  and 
German  export  trade  which  began  to  attract  notice  soon  after  the 
war  of  1870,  and  has  latterly  threatened  the  old  supremacy  of  Eng- 
land. Thirty  years  ago  the  Englisli  thought  the  Teutons  of  the 
Continent  mere  theorists,  and  would  not  have  taken  any  lessons  in 
practical  matters  from  them.  To-day  the  achievements  of  Ger- 
many in  applied  science  and  the  expansion  of  her  export  trade 
have  set  all  the  rest  of  Europe  to  study  her  methods,  and  to  try 
to  profit  by  them.  Even  now  people  in  England  arc  not  prepared 
to  go  nearly  as  far  as  the  Germans  go  in  their  faith  in  the  value  of ; 
education,  nor  in  the  willingness  to  keep  young  men  at  -Jchool 
preparing  themselves  for  btisiness  when  they  might  be  actually  en- 
gaged in  it.  We  in  England  are  really  only  beginning  to  discuss 
the  whole  subject,  and  though  it  is  constantly  talked  of,  few  posi- 
tive conclusions  have  yet  been  generally  accepted,  and  still  less  haa 
been  done  to  establish  systematic  commercial  instruction  on  a 
large  scale.  I  gather  that  this  is,  speaking  broadly,  the  case  is 
America  also,  though  in  some  American  cities  a  better  educational 
provision  has  been  made  than  yet  exists  in  Great  Brit&in.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  remarks  which  follow,  I  shall  deal  with  genenl 
considerations  rather  than  with  details,  and  endeavor  t'  -■'-*  -,nie 
principles  which  may  liold  good  both  for  America  and  I 

There  axe,  no  doubt,  important  differences  between  America 
and  England.    "^\v^v\  \?.  q^V^V  ^tttiw^^v^j  tiwation — that  is  lo' 
say    educaVion  \i\^feT  ^\iwv  ^wBR.T>!v.«rj— \%  tonil<Jv>.  Twixt,  % 


c  concern  in  America,  where  every  State  has  a  system  of 
roraar  schools  or  high  schools  maintained  by  public  funds, 
whereas  in  England  it  is  only  primary  or  elementary  education 
that  is  evervH'here  provided  at  the  public  cost.  In  America  the 
ancient  classical  languages  have  not  formed  so  large  a  part  of  edu- 
cation as  they  have  done  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  the  United 
Statets^  separated  from  Europe  by  a  wide  ocean,  and  with  no  for- 
eign language  spoken  on  its  borders  except  Spanish  (for  tlie  trifl- 
ing exception  of  French  in  lower  Canada  may  be  disregarded), 
modem  foreign  languages  are  of  less  importance  to  a  business  man 
thui  they  arc  in  England.  And  in  the  United  States  the  condi- 
tions of  economic  and  social  life  have  given  a  keenness  and  rersa- 
tility  to  the  mind  of  young  men,  a  quickness  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  changes  in  trade  and  a  readiness  to  shift  from  one  kind 
of  business  to  another,  which  are  more  rare  in  an  old  and  settled 
country  like  England.  Nevertheless,  tlie  main  conditions  of  the 
problem  remain  similar  for  England  and  for  America.  The  in- 
tellectual character  of  the  two  nations  is  fundamentally  the  same. 
Their  social  ideals  do  not  greatly  differ.  The  prejudices  which  lie 
hidden  in  their  minds  operate  in  the  same  way.  And  though 
America  has  a  far  larger  home  trade  than  England,  she  is  becom- 
ing hardly  less  eager  to  develop  her  foreign  trade.  Accordingly, 
what  I  have  to  say  will,  if  it  is  true,  hold  true  for  both  peoples. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered,  for  if  it  is  answered  in  the 
segative  there  is  an  end  of  the  whole  matter,  is  whether  a  special 
preparation  for  commercial  life  is  really  of  any  practical  use  at  all. 
Some  men  of  business  say  it  is  not,  holding  that  business  is  a 
thing  which  can  be  learned  only  in  an  office  or  a  warehouse,  all 
previous  training  being  thrown  away,  because  such  training  is 
given  before  the  concrete  facts  of  commerce  have  become  familiar. 
This  objection  might  perhaps  be  answered  by  an  appeal  to  the  ex- 
perience of  Germany,  Frunce  and  Belgium,  where  commercial 
opinion  is  almost  (though  not  quite)  unanimous  in  setting  a  high 
value  on  special  training,  and  where  in  consequence  public  au- 
thorities of  all  kinds  have  been  at  great  trouble  and  expense  to 
provide  it.  But  the  objection  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
many  business  men  who,  though  they  do  not  say  much,  exert  a 
wide  influence,  that  it  deserves  to  be  dealt  with.  It  seems  to  rest 
gely  upon  two  misunder?*  -  -  '  •  ~- .  One  \s  IVv^  tv^\,\«Yv.  MkjiX  'Cwss, 
rocatcs  of  commercial  tu  ,  expect  W,  Vi  S.>aa\SL  ^swr^  N*^"^ 
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into  a  competent  businesB  man.  Now  this  is  what  no  edncation 
will  or  can  do  in  any  trade  or  profession  whatever.  Many  young 
fellows  of  good  ability,  who  have  had  the  best  instruction  money 
can  buy,  do  not  sneceed,  whether  it  be  in  business,  or  in  law,  or  in 
medicine,  or  in  soldiering,  because  a  host  of  other  things  besides 
ability  and  education  are  elements  in  success.  Industry,  sobriety, 
steadiness  of  application,  pleasant  manners,  social  tact  and  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  the  power  of  inspiring  confidence,  be  it 
confidence  in  your  honesty,  or  confidence  in  your  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, all  these  things  count  for  much  in  winning  success  in  any 
and  every  walk  of  life.  A  physician,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  soldier  may 
fail  for  want  of  some  of  these  gifts,  but  tliat  is  not  deemed  a  reason 
for  omitting  to  give  him  all  the  knowledge  needed  for  his  profes- 
sion. So  with  business.  No  amount  of  teaching,  or  for  the  matter 
of  that,  no  amount  of  cleverness,  will  ensure  success  in  business. 
All  that  special  preparation  can  possibly  do  is  to  make  those  who 
have  the  natural  gifts  that  lead  to  success  somewhat  better,  and 
to  make  those  in  whom  these  natural  gifts  are  deficient  somewhat 
less  bad.  And  as  the  majority  of  young  men  are  neither  so  capable 
as  to  be  sure  of  success,  however  ill  trained,  nor  so  incapable  as  to 
be  sure  of  failure,  however  well  trained,  the  difference  which 
ing  may  make  seems  suflficient  to  determine  us  to  give  it. 

The  other  misunderstanding  arises  from  supposing  that  it  is" 
claimed  by  the  advocates  of  special  commercial  preparation  that  a 
young  man  so  prepared  will,  on  his  first  admission  to  an  office  or  a 
warehouse,  be  as  useful  to  his  employer  as  if  he  had  entered  it 
two  years  sooner,  having  spent  those  two  years  in  the  office  instead 
of  at  school  or  college.  But  this  is  not  what  is  claimed.  Suppose 
A  and  B,  two  boys  of  equal  diligence  and  talent,  finish  their  gen- 
eral secondary  education  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  A  is  put  forthwith 
into  an  office.  B  goes  through  a  course  of  special  commercial  in- 
struction, and  enters  the  same  office  when  both  boya  are  seventeen. 
B  will  for  some  months  know  less  of  the  ordinary  routine  work  of 
the  office  than  A  knows,  and  so  far  will  be  less  useful.  But  two 
years  later,  when  both  boys  are  nineteen,  it  may  well  be  that  B 
having  acquired  tlie  requisite  familiarity  with  practice,  wiU  be  able 
to  bring  his  special  knowledge  and  trained  aptitude  into  play,  and 
Ibe  more  use!\i\  lo  \\\fe  cm^lo'^eT,  more  likely  to  achieve  ultimate 
Access  tVian  \, "wViosc  VxxowVA^t  wv^^cJ^ ^■^^^^Ja.v^^Tmanent- 
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that  though  its  results  cannot  bear  full  fruit  till  after  some 
time,  they  make  so  great  a  tlifTerence  to  a  man's  capacity  for  ulti- 
mate success  that  the  time  spent  on  receiving  special  instruction, 
daring  a  period  of  some  months  or  years  before  he  enters  business, 
is  better  spent  than  it  would  be  in  the  office  or  the  warehouse  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Assuming  for  the  moment — since  this  is  a 
matter  to  which  I  will  return  presently — that  there  are  aptitudes 
which  can  be  trained  and  facts  which  can  be  imparted  specially 
useful  for  a  business  life,  this  argument  would  seem  to  be  sound, 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  parallel  cases  of  some  other  employ- 

(ments  and  professions. 
We  are  now  able  to  approach  what  is  really  the  chief  practical 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  m.:   the  extreme  variety  of  the  kinds 
.of  work  which  arc  summed  up  and  covered  by  the  general  term 
of  Business  or  Commerce.     Business  is  not  an  occupation  like 
medicine  or  law,  with  a  definite  scope,  and  requiring  a  well-under- 
stood body  of  special  Icnowledge.     It  covers  all  sorts  of  avocations. 
There  is  wholesale  trading  and  retail  trading  in  the  liome  market. 
There  is  export  trade  and  all  that  pertains  to  shipping  goods 
abroad.     There  is  banking  and  finance.    There  is  stock  broking 
and  the  dealing  in  all  sorts  of  securities.    There  is  the  work  of  ac- 
countants and  actuaries.     There  is  railroad  management  and  the 
whole  field  of  transportation.    There  is  insiirance  business  in  its 
various  forms.     And  this  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended  by 
lumcrating  minor  varieties  of  business,  not  to  speak  of  the  diver- 
rities  of  goods  dealt  in,  a  knowledge  of  one  class  of  which  will  hi 
of  httle  use  to  a  man  when  he  comes  to  handle  another  class. 
How  is  it  possible  to  frame  any  scheme  of  commercial  education 
which  shall  cover  these  diverse  kinds  of  work,  yet  how  is  it  pos- 
r     Bible  for  a  youth  to  know  beforehand — that  is  to  say,  in  his  school 
^hrears — what  kind  of  work  it  is  that  circumstances  will  lead  him  to 
^fcnter?   Few  young  men  have  the  pleasant  knowledge  that  poai- 
^BUons  in  an  office  or  warehouse  are  waiting  for  them.     They  must 
take  the  first,  or  the  most  promising,  opening  they  can  get. 
This  seems  a  formidable  objection,  but  there  is  a  twofold  an- 
j^fwer  to  it.     In  the  first  place,  one  must  distinguish  between  the 
^Bptitudes  that  are  needed  for  business,  and  the  knowledge  which 
will  be  ^r\iceable  in  business.     Noav  the  aptitudes  wanted,  the 

fental  <|ualities  which  make  for  commercial  success,  are  ^rett^ 
uch  tJie  same  in  every  form  of  buBincBa.    \  >n\X\.  Va^vx^  \jt«afc\^^ 
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what  those  qualities  are;  meantinio  it  ig  sufficient  to  say  that  wj 
ever  can  be  done  to  train  and  dvvelop  them  may  be  done  equi 
well  whatever  tlje  particular  department  in  which  they  are  to 
aften^'ards  employed.     Secondly,  though   it   is  true  that  fome 
kindiJ  of  knowledge  are  needed  for  one  sort  of  business,  other  kinds 
for  other  sort*,  still  there  are  branches  of  study  a  proficiency  in 
which  will  be  valuable  whatever  be  the  special  form  of  tradai 
wherein  a  man  may  be  occupied.     A  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, for  instance,  though  more  helpful  to  a  youth  entering  an 
export  house  than  to  one  who  is  to  serve  a  railway  company,  can 
be  turned  to  some  account  in  a  good  many  different  kinds  of  com- 
mercial life.     The  power  of  rapid  calculation,  and  especially  of  cal- 
culating without  the  aid  of  paper,  is  always  profitable.     A  knowl- 
edge of  the  elements  of  finance,  or  of  the  terms  of  book-keeping,  or 
of  the  ordinary  operations  of  trade  and  the  documents  used  there-i 
in,  invoices,  bills  of  exchange,  and  so  forth,  is  a  kind  of  knowl- 
edge all  business  men  ought  to  have.    Accordingly,  it  seems  a 
fair  conclusion  that  there  are  certain  elements  common  to  com- 
mercial education  which  can  be  taught  vsnth  advantage  to  all  young 
men  preparing  for  business,  and  which  may  therefore  be  made  the 
regular  and  normal  foundation  of  a  commercial  cotunse.    More 
special  topics,  a  mastery  of  which  will  be  valuable  only  in  som 
special  line,  such  as  banking  or  stock-broking,  or  railway  work, 
may  be  taught  in  a  large  city,  where  the  number  of  persoas  wi&b 
ing  for  instruction  in  such  topics  is  large  enough  to  make  it  wo: 
while  to  supply  the  teaching.     In  London,  for  instance,  or  in  Xe 
York  or  Chicago,  there  is  hardly  any  particular  branch  of  busin 
in  which  a  public  institution  might  not  be  expected  to  provide  in- 
struction, because  there  would  be  a  demand  suQicient  to  fill  tli 
class  room.    But  in  cities  of  the  size  of  Nottingham  or  Newcastli 
in  England,  of  Buffalo  or  Pittsburgh  in  the  United  States,  th 
would  hardly  be  the  case.     In  them  it  would  be  enough  to  teach 
tlie  subjects  of  confessedly  general  utility. 

This  brings  ua  to  tho  question  of  what  commercial  cnlncatioi 
really  is,  what  it  ought  to  include  and  cover.  And  here  let  us 
vert  to  the  distinction  already  drawn  between  Aptiludea  an 
Knowledge.  The  function  of  a  proper  coiirse  of  special  perpara 
tion  is  to  deal  with  both  of  these.     It  ruight  to  aim  at  for?- 

trftining  tVve  meuVaX  ViLe>A\;\t%\ftsi"fe.\.VLC;<ided  in  business,  and  i 
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Boginning  with  the  Aptitudes — and  I  am  speaking  of  intellec- 
[tnal  aptitudes  only,  for  those  of  a  moral  nature,  important  as  they 
[■««,  do  not  come  into  our  present  inquiry — there  are  two  which 
Mn  to  be  specially  conducive  to  commercial  succeae.  One  of 
Ithenj  is  the  habit  of  observing,  that  is  to  say,  of  obser\-ing  quickly, 
[keenly  and  accurately.  It  is  a  habit  precious  in  all  walks  of  life, 
ivaluable  to  the  physician,  the  traveler  and  the  novelist,  valuable 
to  the  lawyer,  the  farmer  and  the  politician.  To  some  classes  of 
Bioesa  men,  as  for  instance  to  the  selling  agent  or  the  commercial 
ivelcr,  it  is  just  as  valuable,  and  in  fact  makes  all  the  difference 
[between  sueceas  and  failure.  Though  no  doubt  largely  a  natural 
[gift,  it  is  one  which  may  be  greatly  inproved  by  appropriate  train- 
ag,  one  which  may  be  trained  from  very  early  years.  The  sciences, 
[coromonlj  called  by  the  name  of  Natural  History,  such  as  botany, 
itomology  and  geologj-,  afford  an  excellent  means  of  teaching 
syt  and  girls  how  to  observe,  and  this  can  also  be  done  in  the 
:tical  parts  of  elementary  chemistry  and  physics.  In  a  some- 
rhat  different  way  it  can  be  done  also  in  the  teaching  of  language, 
i.  «.,  the  pupils  may  be  stimulated  to  notice  and  try  to  explain 
differences  of  phrase,  or  differences  in  the  way  in  which  two  lan- 
^—^ages  express  a  similar  idea.  However,  it  is  chiefly  of  observation 
^■through  the  senses  that  I  am  thinking,  and  for  training  in  this 
^■nothing  is  so  good  as  natural  history. 

^"       The  other  mental  habit  is  that  of  reflecting  on  facts  observed, 
of  putting  facta  together  and  asking  the  reason  for  them.    This 
again,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  faculty  and  habit  of  the  utmost 
^_utiltty  to  men  in  every  walk  of  practical  life,  and  I  mention  it  in 
^■connection  with  business  only  because  many  people  who  under- 
Hstand  its  utility  for  the  professional  man  or  the  m  n  concerned 
l^wjlh  applied  science,  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  quite  as  useful  in 
modem  commerce.    Commerce  has  become  a  far  more  complex  af- 
fair in  our  time  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  can,  lees  than  ever  be- 
fore, bo  successfully  prosecuted  upon  any  routine  or  nile  of  thumb 
fyvtetxL    The  conditions  of  trade  change  from  day  to  day.    New 
irientiiic  discoveries,  new  financial  complications,  new  political  sit- 
)n«,  enter  more  and  more  as  factors  into  many  branches  of 
jfce.     A  man's  mind  needs  now^  to  have  not  only  a  watchful 
alertness  in  noting  such  changes,  but  a  capacity  for  appreciating 
jl^the  consequences  which  n    '  v  have  \i\>c\\\  \wt\V\.»iT^  ^Vvvs^x 
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Ince  the  problems  a  business  man  has  to  deal  Mith  are  now  more 
"utricate  and  delicate  than  in  older  and  simpler  davs^  tlie  business 
man  needs  always  more  and  more  to  accustom  himself  to  think 
about  those  proVvlems,  approaching  them  from  every  side  and  not 
merely  adopting  the  view  which  he  finds  among  his  friends  or  in 
the  new8pai)er8.  He  has  to  beware  of  trusting  to  fixed  ideas  and 
positive  rules.  He  must  watch  the  commercial  and  political  sky 
the  captain  of  a  sailing  ship  watches  the  carry  of  the  clouds  and 
le  movement  of  the  barometer,  and  the  freshening  of  the 
wind,  and  the  direction  of  the  swell.  And  his  observation  must 
be  a  reflective  observation,  leading  him  on  to  a  forecast.  All  thb 
is  obvious  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it;  and  I  dwell  upon  it  only 
because  the  old  idea  that  business  was  an  easier  sort  of  occupation 
than  the  learned  profession,  needing  a  less  active  intellect,  still 
half  survives  in  many  quarters,  and  disposes  men  to  underestimate 
the  worth  for  commercial  life  of  a  stimulative  intellectual  training. 

As  to  the  means  by  which  education  can  form  such  mental  cap- 
acities as  I  have  described,  this  is  a  matter  much  more  of  the  skill 
of  the  teacher  than  of  the  particular  subjects  taught.  A  first  rate 
teacher  will  handle  any  subject  in  a  way  to  excite  and  interest  the 
pupil's  mind,  and  wiU  estimate  his  success  much  less  by  the  quan- 
tity of  information  wherewth  he  has  fiirnislied  the  pupil's  memory 
than  by  the  habits  of  acute,  independent,  consecutive  and  concen- 
trated tliinking  which  he  has  enabled  the  pupils  to  form. 

"We  may  now  come  to  consider  the  branches  of  instruction 
which  a  commercial  education  ought  to  include.  And  here  it  is 
first  of  all  necessarj'  to  distinguish  between  the  classes  of  persons 
for  whom  provision  is  to  be  made.  Three  such  classes  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. There  are  those  who  finish  their  general  education,  so 
far  as  it  is  given  in  school,  at  fourteen  years  of  age;  those  whose 
parents'  means  enable  them  to  continue  their  general  education  till 
sixteen;  and  those,  the  sons  of  the  comjJHratively  rich,  who  can  af- 
ford to  stay  at  school  and  go  on  completing  what  is  called  a  liberal 
education  till  eighteen.  Evidently  a  difteront  commercial  curric- 
ulum must  be  instituted  for  each  of  these  three  classes,  that  for 
the  second  being  wider  and  higher  than  that  which  can  be  taken 
by  the  first,  and  that  for  the  third  going  still  further  and  higher 
than  W\dX  suvVed  lot  the  second. 

For  \>o\B  \ea.vai^  w:\\w>\  ^\,  S\\\Atcxv  w  \.«>KdftMu,  mia  ue-ar.ng 
to  entet  an.  offvce  ox  ft.  Njaxc^xQXNSfe  %>\.  *Ov\t  «a.ivvKa\.  TJ(w*fc^^^<t.x!«s> 
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00  Tcry  extended  course  is  possible.  They  have  not  time  for  it, 
their  minds  are  not  sufficiently  mature  to  be  fit  to  tackle  abstract 
topics,  and  their  knowledge  of  life  is  too  small  to  make  the  teach* 
ing  of  things  which  presuppose  some  knowledge  of  life  profitable. 

I  Accordingly,  the  most  that  can  be  done  for  them  seems  to  bo  to 
provide  instruction  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  branches: 
(1.)    A  practical  mastery  of  commercial  arithmetic,  and  es- 
pecially a  training  in  the  habit  of  qmck  and  accurate  mental  cal- 
culation, without  the  aid  of  the  slate  or  paper. 
(2.)    The  elements  of  commercial  geography,  based  on  the 
elements  of  physical  geography. 
(3.)    A  modem  language,  French,  German  or  Spanish,  which- 
ever may  in  the  particular  locality  be  most  desired. 
(4.)     Shorthand  and  book-keeping.     There  is  some  contro- 
rerey  as  to  the  value  of  these  subjet-ts.     Some  high  authorities 
doubt  whether  book-keeping  can  be  profitably  taught  before  the 
boy  has  entered  an  office  and  seen  what  books  are  for.     The  point 
I       is  one  for  practical  men  to  settle. 

H  (5.)  English  composition,  not  with  the  view  of  forming  what 
^  is  called  style,  but  in  order  to  accustom  the  boy  to  state  what 
he  knows  in  the  clearest  and  fewest  words,  and  especially  to  show 
him  how  to  arrange  his  ideas.  Composition  is  seldom  well  taught, 
at  least  in  English  schools;  and  the  teaching  of  what  is  called 
EngUsh  grammar  has  in  reality  less  to  do  with  it  than  is  com- 

Pmonly  supjwsed.  If  more  pains  were  spent  on  making  a  boy 
think  of  the  precise  meaning  of  what  he  has  to  say  and  the  order 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  said,  and  less  trouble  taken  about  mere 
giammatical  terminology,  better  results  might  perhaps  be  attained. 
For  young  people  who  leave  a  secondary  school  at  sixteen, 
it  is  both  pos.sible  and  desirable  to  provide  a  wider  range  of  in- 
struction directed  to  commerce.  The  programme  should  include 
the  following  subjects,  though  not  all  these  would  be  taken  by  all 
learners. 

(I.)    Modern  languages. 

(2.)    English  compofiition,  including  practice  in  the  art  of  an- 
^  alyzing  and  summarizing  the  contents  of  documents  or  reports. 
H        (8.)    Shorthand  and  book-keeping  (but  consider  remark  made 
above). 

(4.)    Commercial  geography  and  the  movements  of  the  ex- 
cban^  ol  commodities  in  the  world  at  \Krge. 
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(5.)    A  general  view  of  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  country. 

(6.)  The  elements  of  biisineus  practice,  i.  e.,  a  knowledge  of 
the  chief  operations  which  belong  to  commerce  in  general,  includ- 
ing the  nature  of  the  documents  most  commonly  liscd,  and  a  com- 
prehension, which  though  elementary  need  not  be  superficial,  of 
the  nature  of  incorporated  companies  and  partnerships,  and  the 
\\H'  and  functions  of  banks. 

(7.)  The  elements  of  political  economy,  especially  those 
branches  of  it  which  relate  to  exchange  and  finance. 

Finally,  we  come  to  those  who  pursue  their  general  education 
up  till  the  age  of  eighteen  at  least,  some  of  whom  will  wish  then 
to  enter  on  a  siKscial  preparation  for  commerce,  while  others  will 
first  take  a  university  course  and  then,  if  they  have  time  left  be- 
fore they  enter  commercial  life,  will  desire  to  Icam  something  cal- 
culated to  be  specially  serviceable  to  them  in  it.  The  number  of 
such  persons  will  be  comparatively  email,  for  few  indeed  are  those 
whose  pecuniary  means  permit  them  to  postpone  the  beginning  of 
their  active  business  life  to  so  late  a  point.  But  the  class,  if  small, 
is  imiMirtant,  because  it  will  chiefly  consist  of  the  sons  of  men  who 
are  already  at  the  head  of  estabUshed  manufacturing  or  trading 
firms  or  corporations.  Such  young  people  will  step  at  once  into 
positions  of  responsibility,  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
have  as  wide  and  intelligent  a  view  of  business  as  education  can 
give  them.  Besides  modem  languages  and  the  subjects  numbered 
(5.),  (G.)  and  (7.)  in  the  last  foregoing  list,  the  teaching  of  which, 
and  especially  of  (7.),  would  for  them  be  carried  to  a  higher  point, 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  study  recent  economic  history  and 
the  elements  of  commercial  law,  and  might  be  taught  how  to  deal 
with  statistics,  and  the  art  of  intelligently  watching  markets,  and 
understanding  the  conditions  which  govern  the  price  of  securities. 

The  highest  commercial  schools  of  Germany,  France  and  Bel- 
gium teach  all  these  things  as  well  as  some  others  which  to  our 
English  eye  appear,  if  not  superfluous,  yet  so  far  from  being  essen- 
tial tliat  it  is  not  likely  that  an  English  or  American  public  would 
Bet  a  liigh  value  on  them.  They  also  attempt  to  teach  a  knowledge 
of  products  and  goods  generally,  a  subject  which  seems  to  belong 
rather  to  a  special  course  suited  for  a  particular  locality  than  to  a 
goncral  curriculum.    Nor  do  I  mention  oheui!-*         '     '  'le 

other  brautAACjB  oi  "R«k\\\T?\  ft&\<5,xvtt,Wt'^\3.s<i  uui\  m* 
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The  question  in  wLat  way  provision  should  bo  made  for  en- 
ibling  persooij  belonging  to  each  of  the  three  foregoing  classes  to 
>btaiii  the  instruction  suited  to  their  needs,  can  not  bo  answered 
fnerully.     It  depends  very  much  on  the  locahty  and  on  tlie  habita 
[-of  the  people.     As  the  boys  whose  general  education  stops  at  four- 
Uccn  can  very  seldom  alTord  to  forego  the  chance  of  beginning  to 
ftomthing  at  once,  very  few  of  them  can  be  expected  to  at- 
»nd  day  claases  giving  special  commercial  preparation.    It  is  by 
jtvoning  classes  that  they  will  usually  be  served.     Of  those  on  the 
ither  hand  who  leave  a  secondary  school  at  sixteen,  a  certain  pro- 
>rtion  might  give  a  year  to  the  special  commercial  course.     Yet 
^listing  habits,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  make  it 
>robable  that  the  majority  will  eontent  themselves  with  getting 
fht  in  the  evening  after  their  day's  work  is  done.     Instruction 
Bn  to  those  already  tired  is,  however,  much  less  efficient  and  in 
[Continental  Eoroiie  this  is  so  strongly  felt  that  day  classes  arc 
rarnily  recommended.     As  young  men  of  the  third  and  wealthier 
occupy  a  freer  position,  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion among  them  ynll  devote  their  whole  time  and  energy  for  a 
rear  or  two — in  Germany,  France  and  Belgium  the  course  is  one  of 
two  years — to  systematic  commercial  preparation.     And  in  the 
Fnited  States,  where  the  number  of  universities  is  much  larger, 
sUtively  to  the  population,  than  in  England,  so  that  few  large 
towns  lack  a  fairly  equi{)i>ed  university,  it  seems  desirable  that  tlio 
[subject  should  be  taken  up  by  the  universities,  and  that  classes  for 
kthe  scientific  study  of  commercial  economics  should  be  brought  in- 
ito  a  tmivereity  curriculum.    There  is  nothing  lowering  to  the 
conception  of  a  university  in  its  undertaking  such  a  function. 
The  true  conception  of  a  great  seat  of  learning  requires  it  to 
provide  for  the  teaching  of  all  the  main  branches  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  of  the  practical  arts  as  well  as  of  what  are  called  the 
pure  sciences,  in  a  philosophic  spirit  and  upon  scientific  metliods. 
This  view  has,  I  believe,  already  commended  itself  to  some  Ameri- 
yOM  universities,  and  it  is  beginning  to  make  way  in  England.    In 
fJverpool,  for  example,  tlie  professors  of  University  College  (one  of 
Itlie  three  colleges  of  the  Victoria  University)  have  taken  charge 
>f  some  of  the  commercial  classes  recently  established  in  that 
fgrimt  ni'         '  '  ■  centre.     Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  how  much 
thoi*e  ttl;  >  be  the  heads  of  great  industrial  and  coovwiftttvak 

\&TiXs»  may  gain  by  being  Ictl,  at  the  outset  o\  t\vc«  fa.x<y«^\ft\v3«- 
VOL.  ctxvni.— jto.  511.  4& 
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upon  business  as  a  fit  matter  for  science,  as  a  subject  which  may 
engnge  the  higher  faculties  of  thought  instead  of  being  regarded 
solely  from  the  side  of  pecuniary  profit.  Xothing  would  do  more 
to  secure  sound  legislation  in  all  questions  of  currency  and  of  tax- 
ation (and  especially  in  tarifl  questions)  than  the  posscdsion  by  a 
considerable  number  of  leading  business  men  of  a  mastery  of  the 
scientific  theory  of  these  subjects.  This  is  true  of  all  countries, 
but  most  true  of  a  country  which,  like  the  United  States,  is  in  the 
long  run  governed  by  public  opinion. 

The  main  conclusions  to  which  this  rapid  and  necessarily  im- 
perfect survey  of  a  large  subject  are  intended  to  bear  may  be  stim- 
niarizcd  as  follows: 

(1.)  The  provision  of  special  instruction  in  commercial  mat- 
ters is  desirable,  not  because  special  knowledge  or  training  is  of 
great  consequeDco  as  compared  with  natural  intelligence  or  with 
the  gifts  of  character  which  lead  to  success,  but  because  the  stress 
of  competition  is  now  so  keen  that  no  nation  can  afford  to  negleot 
any  expedient  whicli  may  help  to  give  its  citizens  the  best  chance. 

(2.)  The  term  ''commercial  instruction"  includes  some  branches 
of  study  and  training  which  will  be  useful  to  all  men  engaged  m 
business,  and  other  branches  useful  only  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  particular  kinds  of  work.  Provisions  for  the  teaching  of  the 
former  ought  to  be  made  in  all  considerable  cities;  provision 
for  the  teaching  of  the  latter  only  in  larger  centers  of  population, 
where  a  supply  of  young  men  desiring  iustniction  in  special  sub- 
jects may  be  expected. 

(3.)  The  age  at  which  special  commercial  instruction  shoald 
begin  must  depend  on  the  pecuniary  means  and  prospects  of  the 
youths  for  whom  it  is  provided.  Three  classes  may  be  distinguish- 
ed according  to  age,  and  three  types  of  courses  of  instruction  ought 
therefore  to  be  provided  for  these  three  classes  respectively. 

(4.)  The  later  the  age  at  which  youths  complete  their  gencnil 
education  the  fuller  and  the  higher  in  character  should  be  the  g|>cc- 
ial  commercial  course  provided  for  thenu 

(5.)  The  most  complete  course,  and  that  suited  to  the  more 
mature  minds  of  older  persons,  ought  if  possible  to  be  connected 
with  the  university  (if  any)  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  to  be  provid- 
ed, while  of  course  retaining  a  distinctly  practical  character. 

It  may  nol  \ie  attu?s>  Vo  \iYtA  xv^  ^\\.\\  Wo  warning»i  which  ?ocm 
needed  to  prevetvl  a,  Tnv\%c;oT\tfc-^\KoTn.  «\  "«\\TvW^%\*i«c^\%>s.v 
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riret. — This  pa)>er  is  not  designed  to  argue  on  behalf  of  what  is 
lied  a  modem  or  non-classical  education.     I  am  not  one  of  those 
lfc-ho  think  that  either  tb^  ancient  languages,  or  wliat  are  called 
*literary"  or  "humanistic"  subjects,  play  too  large  a  part  in  our 
-•hoola,  either  in  England  or  in  the  United  States.     Ou  the  con- 
I  believe  (basing  myself  on  such  observations  as  I  have  been 
ible  to  make)  that  Latin  and  Greek,  when  properly  taught,  are  bu- 
jrior  as  instruments  of  education  to  any  modem  language,  and 
lat  "literary"  subjects,  such  as  history,  are  on  the  whole  more 
KtTicient  stimulants  to  the  mind  (taking  an  average  of  minds)  than 
itberaatics  or  natural  science. 
Secondly. — Still  less  do  I  suggest  that  the  time  allotted  to  gen- 
tral  education,  whether  elementary  or  secondary,  should  be  short- 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  teaching  of  commercial  sub- 
its.    The  further  he  can  carry  his  general  education,  the  better 
it  be  in  the  long  run  for  the  boy  or  young  man,  and  more 
would  be  lost  by  curtailing  the  time  spent  on  the  subjects  which 

Icvcrj'body  should  leam  than  would  be  gained  by  any  special  prep- 
aration for  a  particular  enployment.    This  is  a  point  on  which  the 
enlightened  and  experienced  opinion  of  German  educationists  par- 
ticularly insists.     They  declare  that  the  success  of  their  people  in 
manufactures  and  commerce  is  due  far  more  to  the  thorough  and 
iride  training  given  in  their  secondary  schools  than  to  the  pro- 
\iaion,  ample  as  it  is,  which  they  have  made  for  technical  and  com- 
kmercial  education,  and  they  add  that  technical  and  commercial 
education  succeeds  in  proportion  to  the  soundness  of  the  general 
education  of  the  pupils  who  receive  it,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  conducted  upon  proper  educational  principles  by  highly  qualified 
'      teachers.    This  is  a  matter  fit  to  be  remembered  in  England  and 
the  1' nited  States,  for  the  demand  for  commercial  education  might 
lo  more  harm  than  good  were  it  to  lead  either  to  a  shortening  or  to 
|a  oommerciaUzing  of  general  school  education,  or  were  it  to  dispose 
to  ignore  the  supreme  importance  of  securing  that  the  teaching 
\bl  the  commcrcinl  subjects  themselves  shall  l>e  so  directed  aa  to 
roase  and  stimulate  the  faculties  no  less  than  inform  the  memory 
»f  the  learner. 

JaM£4  BftTOA. 
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BY  B.   K.   D.  NORTH,   A  HBUBEK  OP  THB  OOMMISSIOJr. 


Thb  bill  creating  the  United  States  non-partizan  Indi 
Commission  was  many  years  pending  in  Congress,  was  once  veto* 
by  President  Cleveland,  and  was  signed  by  President  McKinley, 
June  18,  1898.  It  took  on  divers  fonns  at  dilTerent  stages  of  its 
incubation,  and  as  finally  passed  authorized  a  commission  of  nine- 
teen members,  nine  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  President 
from  civil  life,  the  other  ten  being  members  of  Congress, — fi^fl 
Senators  appointed  by  the  Vice-President,  and  five  Represent^* 
lives  appointed  by  the  Speaker.  In  making  their  appointments, 
the  latter  chose  largely  from  the  membership  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittees of  the  two  houses.  The  President  went  into  all  walks  of 
business  life,  and  three  of  his  nine  appointees  are  recognized  as 
representatives  of  organized  labor.  H 

There  is  no  precedent  in  the  United  States  for  a  body  so  i^^ 
congruously  made  up.     The  injection  of  the  Congressional  ele^^ 
ment  into  the  Commission  is  due  to  the  reluctance  of  Congress 
delegate  its  own  functions.    By  claiming  a  majority  of  the  Indx 
trial  Commission,  Congress  compromised  with  its  old-fashioi 
prejudices.    E-xperience  has  already  proved  that  the  Conunissi^ 
must  rely  almost  wholly  upon  the  presidential  members  for 
routine  work.    The  claims  upon  a  Congressman's  time  are  so  ab- 
sorbing, that  absenteeism  has  chiefly  distinguished  their  conn^| 
tion  with  the  Commission  thus  far.    But  the  membership  fronP 
Congress  has  already  proved  itself  valuable  in  an  advisory  way, 
and  this  service  will  increase  in  importance  as  the  CommiGnoD 
approaches  the  formulation  of  resiilts.    Tlie  mixed  organizatioD 
has  its  pTece<ieTi\,  vo.  ?ftN«;^^  qI  \.\\ft  English  Koyal  Comi 
and  it  v\^^  ^^^V  V\ii%\>o^l  Ot<i%(i?oj  \\i>\aTi^3tvVi^Vi«weL^>e 
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The  object  of  the  Industrial  Commisgion,  a^  broadly  stated  in 
^act  creating  it,  is  "to  investigate  questions  pertaining  to  immi- 
ion,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing  and  to  busi- 
bb/*  and,  as  a  result  of  its  investigations,  "to  suggest  such  laws 
miy  be  made  the  basis  of  uniform  legislation  by  the  various 
tates  of  the  Union,  in  order  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests 
and  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the  producer  and 

I  the  consumer.*' 
This  reads  like  a  wholesale  commission  to  reform  the  indua- 
Irial  world,  to  invert  the  missing  panacea  for  the  ills  that  afflict 
mankind,  to  point  out  the  royal  road  to  universal  contentment 
and  prosperity  which  the  world  has  sought  in  vain  since  the  days 
when  "Adam  dolve  and  Eve  span."    But  that  is  the  superficial 
view  of  the  matter.    Recognizing  the  obvious  and  impassable  lim- 
itations upon  the  work  of  the  Commission,  there  remains  a  field 
I  of  effort  which  is  not  merely  important,  but  may  be  said  to  have 
become  imperative.    There  come  times  in  the  onward  march  of 
industrial  civilization,  when  it  is  necessary — if  one  may  be  par- 
'    doned  a  wholesale  mixing  of  metaphors — to  pause  and  take  ac- 
^ count  of  stock;  to  strike  a  balance  between  conflicting  interests; 
lo  take  an  observation  by  the  sun,  and  determine  with  accuracy 
the  direction  in  which  the  craft  is  sailing.     The  most  famous 
precedents  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  commission  of  inquiry 
[are  those  furnished  by  Great  Britain.    At  least  three  Royal  Cora- 
sions  on  labor,  the  last  one  appointed  in  1891,  have  been  put 
inquire  into  the  questions  affecting  the  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employed,  ....   and  to  report  whether  legislation 
can  with  advantage  be  directed  to  the  remedy  of  any  evils  which 
may  be  disclofcod,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner."    The  reports  of 
tlieee  bodicB,  apart  from  any  remedial  legislation  which  may  have 
Bprung  from  them,  accomplished  a  tremendous  service  to  indus- 
trialism,  in  clarifjing  the  situation  and  teaching  both  employer 
and  employee  how  far  the  world  had  advanced  beyond  the  coudi- 
ktions  which  prevailed  in  industry  at  the  opening  of  the  century, 
when  the  factor)'  system  was  young  and  perfected  machinery  had 
not  yet  worked  its  magic  transformation.    The  report  of  the  Com- 
miMion  of  1H91,  in  ixirticular,  may  be  described  as  the  most 
important  publication  on  the  labor  question  that  has  yet  been 
written.     Its  etTect  up»n  the  economic  literature  and  thinking  of 
the  day  is  beyond  mea^ureincnt. 
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It  16  doubtful  if  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  1 
can  produce  a  report  at  all  comparable  to  this  in  character  andi 
importance.     But  it  has  an  opportunity  at  once  splendid  and 
unique.    It  has  a  field  of  investigation  that  ia  almost  unexplored '. 
h}  any  such  governmental  authority.     It  is  true  that  Congres- 
eional  Comuiiitces  have  constantly  entered  upon  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Abrcm  S.  Hewitt  Committee  and  the  so-called  Blair  Senate  ] 
Committee,  both  of  which  printed  great  volumes  of  testimony» 
but  neither  ever  made  any  report.    These  Congressional  investi-j 
gatioDs  have  been  haphazard  and  incomplete,  for  the  reason  that] 
the  time  of  Congress  is  engrossed  in  other  matters,  and  politics  has 
been  inseparable  from  the  work,  in  the  nature  of  tilings.    From 
whatever  cause,  it  remains  the  fact  that  there  has  never  yet  beeii;| 
any  systematic  attempt  to  ofiRcially  investigate  and  report  uportj 
the  changed  relations  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  United  Statef,| 
and  the  adaptability  of  our  national  and  State  laws  to  the  new  in- 
dustrial conditions  which  have  arisen  in  consequence. 

Moreover,  the  time  appears  to  be  peculiarly  opportune,    Wei 
are  not  simply  on  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  at  a  point  of  new 
departure  in  American  industry.    Emerging  from  a  long  period' 
of  depression,  >'ictoriou6  in  a  brief  but  glorious  foreign  war,  wel 
are  apparently  entering  upon  a  commercial  and  business  expan- 
sion M'ithout  parallel  in  our  annals.    We  are  forcing  our  manu- 
factured goods  into  the  world's  markets  with  a  sudden  succesij 
that  surprises  ourselves,  and  startles  our  foreign  competitors.    We 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  manufacturing  on  a  larger  scaled 
than  commonly  prevails  elsewhere,  as  M.  Emile  Lavasseur  haft 
pointed  out  in  detail;  but  we  are  entering  now  upon  an  era  of 
combination  and  consolidation,  involving  a  revolution  in  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  production,  the  far-reaching  effects  of  which, 
can  neither  be  seen  nor  imagined.    We  have  reached  a  point 
perfection,  in  tlie  organization  and  solidarity  of  the  labor  of  th« 
country,  which  is  fast  substituting  collective  bargaining  for  th« 
individual    contract    in    our   great    industries.      Labor    eai 
machinerj'  is  becoming  more  perfect  and  more  0!uni]iotcnt  ever 
day,  and  electricity  is  creating  a  new  mechanical  revolution  ui 
less  portentous  than  that  wliich  came  with  the  introduction 
etcnm.    Causes  and  effects  are  everv^vhere  visible  n-  1  or 

ten  and  twenl^j  ^ew?.  ^^o.  \V.\&\.\\ia  ucw  and  etran^j ariol- 

ism  that  the  CoTonvvmoxv  \%  <j»\\«A  xs^wsi,  v*  %\>4acj,\ft  vei:^^-u&  *.nd 
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iiitrriirf-i,  in  the  light  of  all  the  wisdom  it  can  gather  from 
thoec  who  urc  participating  in  it. 

The  study  takes  on  two  phases,  distinct  and  yet  so  closely 
ttseociated  and  intorwovcTi,  tliat  at  many  points  they  are  insepar- 
able. One  is  the  legal,  tlie  other  the  sociological  phase.  The  act 
oommtnds  the  Commission  to  inqmre  into  and  report  upon  the 
^atus  of  industry  before  the  law  in  the  several  States  of  the 
Union.  Here  is  a  jjhase  of  industrialism  to  which  Congress  has 
never  paid  any  attention,  and  which  is  unique  in  the  United 
States^  In  Great  Britain,  where  Parliament  legislates  in  both 
Jarge  and  small  affairs  for  the  whole  kingdom,  the  same  factory 
laws  apply  equally  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  one  manufac- 
turer can  get  no  advantage  over  another  by  changing  the  location 
of  his  mill.  The  same  is  true  of  France  and  Germany.  But  in 
thia  country,  there  has  been  growing  up  very  rapidly  during  the 

twenty-five  years,  in  our  great  manufacturing  States,  a  heter- 
sneous  body  of  labor  laws^  so  caUed,  which  aim  at  supervision, 
by  the  Government,  of  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee 
Under  the  oi)eration  of  these  laws  the  condition.s  governing  manu- 
facturing enterprise  have  been  profoundly  modified.  Competi- 
tion in  industry  has  grown  so  close,  that  the  economic  effects  of 
this  legislation  are  now  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in 
production. 

The  diversity  of  the  labor  legislation  of  the  several  States  is 
almost  starlling.  There  are  no  two  States  of  the  forty-five,  in 
which  the  contlitions  governing  industry',  so  far  as  they  are  regu- 
lated by  the  State  itself,  can  be  described  as  at  all  similar.  Ex- 
amining all  thcj^e  laws,  in  all  these  States,  noting  their  points  of 
variation  and  contradiction,  they  impress  us  as  a  legal  farrago, 
lacking  the  most  nidimeutar}'  elements  of  a  uniform  system,  such 
t»  -'  revail  in  a  country  which  boasts  equality  of  rights  to 

all  ..  ens.    To  illustrate  by  obvious  instances,  the  laws  fijcing 

the  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children  in  manufacturing 
establish roents,  vary  from  fifty-si.x  in  New  Jersey,  fifty-eight  in 
Haaeacbusctts,  sixty  in  other  New  England  States,  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  to  72  in  southern  and  southwestern  States. 
The  age  limit  at  which  children  can  1>e  employed  in  these  eslab- 
Ushmeots  varies  from  fourteen  to  thirteen,  twelve  and  eleven, 
vtitil  it  strikes  certain  States  where  there  is  no  legal  limit  what* 
O'CT.    Tlie  oniployere'  liability  law»  are  m  w\de  \tv  \iv««  ^Q-v«»5$«b 
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ns  the  continent  itself.  Factory  inspection  is  enforced  with  vary^ 
ing  stringency  in  half  a  dozen  States,  and  entirely  omitted  in  the 
rest.  Such  insta&ccs  of  discriminating  legislation  are  beginning 
to  tell  in  the  reinvestments  of  capital  and  the  relocation  of  indus- 
tries. They  reveal  an  unequal  develo{tment  which  dcnian.ls  an 
intelligent  elTort  in  the  direction  of  unification. 

In  one  sense  it  is  a  situation  beyond  the  power  of  regulation. 
Congresa  cannot  interfere,  for  tliese  arc  matters  that  appertaiii 
strictly  to  the  States.  The  most  the  Industrial  Commission  can 
dc  is  to  Bupjily  an  analysis  of  these  conflicting  statutory  pro- 
visions and  a  report  of  the  actual  operation  of  the  various  labor 
lows,  upon  which  it  can  base  recommendations  showing  which  of 
them  can  be  adopted  with  advantage  by  such  States  as  do  not 
now  possess  them.  The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  intelligent 
unification  will  tlius  have  been  taken.  The  rest  must  be  left  to 
time  and  public  opinion.  The  current  will  at  least  have  been  set 
in  the  right  direction,  and  we  may  hope  for  the  ultimate  upbuild* 
ing  of  the  semblance  of  a  national  code  of  labor  laws,  under  which 
the  working  classp.«  can  be  assured  that  they  are  receiving,  so  far 
OS  the  State  can  determine  it,  tlie  same  treatment  and  considera- 
tion, whether  they  live  and  work  in  an  Eastern  State  or  a  Western 
State,  and  the  employer  can  feel  sure  that  the  laws  which  regulate 
his  business  are  sufficiently  alike  to  give  no  legal  advantage  to 
any  competitor  anywhere  in  the  Union.  The  work  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commission,  so  far  ns  I  have  above  outlined  it,  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  Statutory  Revision  Commission  of  the 
United  States,  a  body  consisting  of  commissioners  from  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Union,  which  aims  to  bring  about  a  like  uni- 
formity in  the  general  statutes  of  these  States,  and  which  has 
accomplished  some  tangible  results  since  it  was  first  organized. 
The  Commission  has  taken  an  important  step  looking  toward 
general  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  two  bodies,  by  securing  as 
itf«  advisory  counsel  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson,  of  Boston,  who  is  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Statutory  Revision  Commission,  and  who  is  well 
known  besides  as  a  student  of  labor  legislation  and  the  author  of 
text  books  on  the  subject. 

J  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  over-sanguine  of  the 
L'sults  that  are  likely  to  follow  the  work  of  the  Commission  in 
it  field  o!  unVloxm  \afcoT  legislation  among  the  States.  That 
ic  work  it  \vaB  Xjetv^  %eV  Vo  ^cj  m  >^\'s»  Sv^\  Ss.  \\sr,«®swn  and  im- 
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portant  cannot  be  intelligently  questioned.  But  the  obstacles 
tliat  oppose  any  immediate  results,  except  of  an  educational 
character,  are  formidable  almost  beyond  the  point  of  exaggera- 
tion. Foremost  among  them  may  be  stated  the  essentially  ditTer- 
cnt  civilizations  which  prevail  in  the  United  States.  The  con- 
ditions of  life  and  of  labor  are  not  the  same  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  South  CaroUna,  and  cannot  be  made  the  same  by  any 
laws  wlxich  human  ingenuity  can  devise.  The  one  State  has 
carried  her  factory  laws  to  an  extreme  which  leads  her  capi- 
taJiste  to  cry  out  that  they  arc  being  smothered  to  death 
nnder  restrictive  legislation;  the  statute  books  of  the  other  com- 
monwealth are  practically  free  from  all  such  laws.  The  difTer- 
ence  is  due  to  scores  of  causes  operating  divergently  through 
a  century,  and  it  may  be  that  another  century  will  pa^s  before 
co-eqnal  conditions  assert  themselves.  A  single  potent  cause 
largely  controls  tJie  economic  conditions  of  the  problem  as  be- 
tween the  two  communities.  In  one  State  the  factory  windows  are 
ofA-n  the  year  round;  in  the  other  artificial  heat  must  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  mill  more  than  half  the  time.  The  influence 
of  chmate  extends  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  the  opera- 


Ioi  cumaie  exienus  lo  me  quaiiiy  anu  quaniuy  oi  looa  ine  opera-  ^m 

lives  must  eat,  to  the  clothing  they  must  wear,  and  thus  to  tlie  ^^| 
wages  they  must  earn.    It  even  affects  the  age  of  puberty,  and  1 

creates  a  different  standard  for  the  age  limit  in  child  labor.    It  ^^1 

irould  be  absurd  to  say  that  one  Procrustean  system  of  labor  legia-  ^^| 


I 
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irould  be  absurd  to  say  that  one  Procrustean  system  of  labor  legis- 
lation is  or  can  be  equally  applicable,  in  all  its  details,  to  the 
northern  and  the  semi-tropical  communities.  Moreover,  it  is  plain 
that  the  valid  argument  against  uniformity  which  climatic  con- 
ditions present,  will  be  effectively  utilized  to  resist  legal  enact- 
ments looking  toward  uniformity,  from  selfish  considerations  of  a 
lcK?al  character.  So  long  as  freedom  from  restrictive  legislation, 
coupled  with  certain  other  advantages,  tempts  Northern  capital 
into  South  Carolina,  for  investment  in  cotton  manufacture,  there 
18  an  influence  at  work  more  potent  than  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  from  other  parts  of  the  Union,  So  long  as  localities  can 
successfully  tempt  manufacturing  establishments  into  tJieir  midst, 
by  offering  bounties  in  the  form  of  exemption  from  taxation,  they 
are  likely  to  continue  to  extend  these  bribes,  however  desirable 
they  may  admit  it  to  be,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  that  taxation 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  I'nited  States.  \VT\cn  we  takft 
cognizance  of  the  differences  in  taxation  v\i,\!c\v  «iv^  \.oAvj  \«r 
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tween  nearby  States  and  localities,  and  their  causes,  we  best  iinder- 
»t»nd  the  hopelessness  of  any  movement  which  ain:ifi  at  establifthing 
exact  equality  of  condition  in  this  country. 

In  the  matter  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the  possibility  of  uniform 
legislation  appears  equally  remote.  This  is  the  question  which, 
more  than  any  other,  is  just  now  clo«e  to  the  heart  of  organized 
labor  in  the  United  States.  The  sociological  argument  upon 
which  the  trades-unionist  bases  his  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day 
«  tremendously  reinforced  by  the  demonstrated  fact  that  im- 
proved machinery  is  capable  of  producing  in  all  staple  lines  of 
goods  faster  than  the  consumption  of  the  world  can  dispose  of 
the  product.  Equally  true  is  it  that  the  argument  for  a  shorter 
M'orking  day  is  stronger  in  a  hot  and  debilitating  climate  than  in 
the  North;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  in  the  Northern  States 
that  the  movement  has  made  any  headway. 

Again,  the  presence  of  great  masses  of  colored  labor  in  the 
South  presents  another  phase  of  the  problem  which  is  certain  to 
grow  more  troublesome  and  more  insistent  as  time  passes.  It  is 
a  body  of  labor  which  accepts  lower  wages  than  white  labor,  and  ia 
constantly  pushing  itself  into  new  fields  of  competition  with 
white  labor.  The  negro  problem,  in  its  political  phase,  is  the  per- 
plexity of  this  generation:  its  industrial  phase  is  to  become  lli« 
perplexity  of  the  next. 

And  BO  we  say  that  each  great  section  of  our  great  country 
niust  be  left  to  work  out  its  own  problems  in  its  own  way,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  peculiar  environment  of  each.  The  country  is 
too  big  for  a  strait-jacket.  But  all  parts  of  it  can  learn  from 
the  experience  of  other  parts,  and  the  Industrial  Commission  can 
be  of  service  by  increasing  the  general  knowledge  of  the  indus- 
trial methods  which  prevail  under  such  diverse  conditions. 

Growing  directly  out  of  this  phase  of  the  work  is  the  study  of 
the  relations  at  present  existing  between  capital  and  labor, — the 
sociological  side  of  the  question,  as  contrasted  with  its  legal  side. 
Here  the  Commission  already  finds  itself  envelojicd  in  a  clond  of 
conflicting  theories,  of  ill-digested  facts,  and  of  antagonistic  in- 
terests. The  Commission  is  not  likely  to  forget  that  it  does  not 
possess  the  philosopher's  stone,  aiid  has  no  insight  into  this  in- 
soluble world  problem,  which  has  been  denied  to  other  and  wi«er 
students.  Ke\etl\\c\<;sa,  W  %sms>  certain  directions  in  wluch  it  cui 
lit»pe  to  Tcndet  a  \i*«vVvi\  %eTN\w. 
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In  the  firet  place,  it  recognizes  in  itself  a  sort  of  safety  valve 
for  tlio  counLr}*.  People  who  Buffer  wrongs,  whether  real  or  imag- 
inary, always  feel  better  when  they  are  allowed  an  opportunity  to 
ventilate  them  before  some  recognized  governmental  authority 
where  they  are  insured  a  respectful  hearing  and  a  certain  degree 
of  conaideration.  It  was  a  large  part  of  the  purpose  of  Congress, 
in  creating  this  Commission,  to  establish  a  quasi-tribunal,  or  na- 
tional forum,  if  you  please,  before  which  anybody  and  everybody 
who  thinks  he  has  a  wTong  to  expose  or  a  panacea  for  existing 
social  or  economic  evils,  can  appear  and  state  his  case.  Congress 
has  little  time  and  less  taste  for  such  tilings.  It  is  the  chronic 
complaint  of  social  reformers  and  professional  agitators,  that  they 
can  get  no  hearing  at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Nothing 
helps  toward  the  evaporation  of  discontent  so  much  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  utterance  to  it.  Recognizing  this  trait  in  human 
nature,  the  Commission  is  prepared  to  listen  to  everybody  who 
may  choose  to  present  himself  at  its  headquarters  in  Washington, 
for  the  purjjose  of  exposing  evils  or  suggesting  remedies.  Later 
on,  it  will  probably  send  sub-commissions  to  the  chief  cities  to 
give  a  wider  opportunity  to  be  heard.  In  the  meanwhile,  its  mail 
ia  already  loaded  with  communications  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, in  which  the  writers  propound  their  views  with  freedom  and 
fullness.  An  expert  will  digest  this  material,  and  separate  the 
wheat  from  Uie  chalf.  On  its  own  initiative,  the  Commission  will 
Bummon  comparatively  few  witnesses,  confining  its  invitations  to 
persons  who  can  shed  some  valuable  light,  through  study  and  ex- 
perience, upon  the  condition.^  of  our  industrial  life.  One  hundred 
such  picked  witnesses  can  furnish  more  material  for  its  rcporti? 
than  a  thousand  men  drawn  at  random  from  the  ranks.  Organ- 
ixwl  labor  will  be  represented  before  the  Commission  by  the  chiefs 
of  it*  great  representative  bodies, — the  tiower  of  the  workin;: 
clafls, — the  leaders  who  have  been  studying  conditions  and 
nionidiug  the  opinions  of  their  unions  for  the  better  port  of  their 
Uv€iB.  On  the  other  hand,  in  selecting  "captains  of  industry"  to 
explain  the  employers'  side,  men  will  be  chosen  who,  by  the  im- 
mensity of  their  enterprises,  the  length  of  their  experience,  or 
the  peculiar  success  which  lias  atiendiMl  their  relations  with  their 
enr  '  '  -  -^  -  be  assumed  to  know  something  wliich  ought  to  be 
gcT  ,.    Out  of  such  a  crucible  i»hould  come  a  consensus 

of  judgment  similar  to  that  o!  the  ^T\\.\a\\  ^w«\  ^,w^\w»&vKv^ 
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which  was  remarkable  as  an  exact  etatemcnt  of  the  points  at  issae 
between  tlie  two  forces  of  industrialism,  of  the  arguments  by 
which  each  side  reinforced  its  contentions,  and  of  the  points  at 
which  agreement  had  been  reached,  or  seemed  to  be  gradually 
coming  within  reach. 

A  similar  statement  based  upon  ascertained  facts,  is  mnch  to 
be  desired  in  the  United  States.  It  will  certainly  show  that  im- 
mense progress  has  already  been  made  in  certain  sections  of  this 
ceuntry,  and  in  certain  of  its  great  industries,  toward  the  peace- 
able adjudication  of  the  chronic  dispute  about  wages  and  the  con- 
ditions of  employment.  It  will  show  that  the  situation,  however 
hopelessly  pessimistic  it  may  outwardly  appear,  is  full  of  signs 
that  labor  and  capital,  instead  of  drifting  farther  and  farther 
apart,  are  gradually  learning  not  only  the  necessity,  but  tlie 
metliods,  of  keejiing  together.  The  country  as  a  whole  is  only 
dimly  cognizant  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  in  many  in- 
dustries, in  the  matter  of  collective  bargaining,  in  the  adjustment 
of  wages  on  the  basis  of  sliding  scales,  deterniined  after  the  fuUe^i 
interchange  of  definite  information  as  to  costs,  profits,  and  gen- 
eral industrial  conditions.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is,  in 
its  last  analysis,  that  the  great  underlying  cause  of  strikes,  lock- 
outs, boycotts,  and  the  great  bulk  of  recurring  labor  disputes,  is 
i^i-norance, — ignorance  on  the  part  of  both  employer  and  era- 
ployed,  as  to  the  exact  status  which  must  always  determine 
whether  wages  are  properly  adjusted.  If  the  Commission  can 
make  this  fact  appear,  if  it  can  bring  it  effectively  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  chiefly  suffer  in  consequence  of  it.  it  will  have  per- 
formed a  service  to  the  country  worth  a  million  times  its  cost  in 
dollars  and  cents.  This,  in  a  word,  is  the  chief  function  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  in  its  capacity  as  a  great  educational  machine 
that  its  best  results  arc  to  be  anticipated. 

I  have  indicated  above  some  of  the  chief  problems  with  which 
the  Industrial  Commission  has  been  called  upon  by  Congress  to 
deal.  In  truth,  the  whole  gamut  of  modem  ills  is  embraced  ia 
the  single  sentence  of  the  law  which  we  have  quoted  above: 
When  it  was  first  brought  face  to  face  with  the  shoreless  sea  of  in- 
quiry upon  which  the  Commission  was  launched,  some  of  iti 
meinbera  were  tempted  to  think  that  Congress  mi  "  '  '  •  l)een 
perpetratmg  a  ^\?,m\\;\c  \oY«!,  "va.  \itviij«6va^  that  i  men» 

choBen  at  '^lapVvazaT^  Itotcv  ovit  ws^cx^Vj  m^\a^^a.,^c'a^^'»^^vs^^^^<v. 
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gether  and  mark  out  a  short  cut  to  the  millenium.  But  they  went 
to  work  in  good  faith  to  see  how  tliese  matters  might  be  segre- 
gated. Their  first  discovery  was  that  they  naturally  divided  them- 
selves into  four  grand  groups,  and,  accordingly,  the  Commission 
separated  itself  into  four  sub-divisions  of  live  members  each, 
which  have  respectively  to  deal  with  problems  peculiar  to  Agri- 
culture, to  Manufacturing  and  General  Business,  to  Mining,  and 
to  Transportation.  Composed  of  members  of  each  of  these  sub- 
commissions,  they  made  a  fifth,  called  the  sub-commission  on 
statistics,  to  which  they  intrusted  the  important  task  of  collecting 
and  classLfying  the  mass  of  material  already  at  hand,  in  the  shape 
of  goverrmient  and  other  statistics,  reports,  etc.,  relating  to  these 
various  questions.  The  Commission  does  not  propose  to  duplicate 
any  of  the  official  statistical  and  other  information  already  avail- 
able for  its  use.  Literally,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended 
in  the  collection  and  publication  of  these  data.  Uaving  thua 
segregated  its  work  into  four  groups,  the  Commission  has  further 
defined  it  by  putting  out,  for  each  sub-commission,  a  tyj)ic«l  plan 
of  inquiry,  patterned  somewhat  after  the  syllabus  of  the  British 
Royal  Commission,  and  suggesting  in  outline  the  topics  with 
which  the  several  investigations  may  concern  themselves.  These 
topics  run  in  number  from  fifty  up  to  a  hundred  or  more,  many» 
however,  being  duplicates  of  each  other,  where  the  topics  apper- 
tain equally  to  two  or  more  fields  of  inquiry,  as  trades-unionism, 
immigration,  education,  etc.  A  dozen  or  less  of  these  topics  are 
big  and  portentona  enough  to  occupy  the  entire  time  of  the  Com- 
niission  for  the  two  years  to  which  its  life  is  limited.  Take,  for 
example,  the  non-competitive  employment  of  convict  labor,  op- 
tions in  grain  and  produce  selling,  sweat  shops  and  their  regula- 
tion, not  to  mention  the  larger  questions  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  As  its  work  develops,  the  Commission  will 
f  nd  these  big  topics  crowding  the  minor  ones  to  the  rear,  and 
it  will  avoid  I  he  danger  which  comes  from  attempting  to  cover  so 
much  ground  that  none  of  it  can  be  covered  thoroughly. 

As  a  case  in  point,  the  creation  of  the  Commission  was  con- 
temporaneous with  the  e{)idemic  of  industrial  reorganization  and 
consolidation  now  sweeping  over  the  country.  The  manner  ia 
which  it  dials  with  this  tpiestion  will    '  ne  the  country's 

judgment  upon  the  entire  work  of  the  '  -ion.     It  under- 

ftanth  that  it  muft  handle  it  lettrYcs&\'3»  "\tv\.«^\\^tsSJc^  «A  ^"v- 
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hauBtiTely.    It  te  preparing  to  approach  jthe  snbject  in  a  manner 
quite  JilTerent  from  the  1  "1  treatment  it  has  tlrns  far  re- 

ceived at  the  hands  of  Co  .  ml  au«l  Ix-gislative  Committees. 

It  has  appointed  l*rofes8or  Jeremiah  VV.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
Tcrsity,  as  its  expert  agent  to  study  the  question  of  industrial 
combination  and  consolidation  from  the  economic  point  of  view, 
and  to  collate  and  analyze  the  facta  in  their  bearing  upon  prices, 
upon  the  wage  earning  class,  upon  production,  and  upon  the  com- 
munity aa  a  whole.  Professor  Jenks  enters  upon  the  work  with 
the  advantage  of  many  years  of  special  study  of  the  qnestion,  in 
connection  with  his  economic  teaching.  Under  his  guidance,  the 
Commission  will  seek  to  present  a  definite  summary  of  the  causes, 
methods  and  results  of  this  industrial  phenomenon.  Certainly 
there  is  no  information  of  which  the  country  is  quite  so  much  in 
need.  Almost  before  we  have  been  able  to  realize  what  was  going 
on,  the  manufacturing  iudustrj  of  the  United  States  has  been 
transformed  from  the  competitive  to  the  monopolistic  or  quasi- 
monopolistic  basis.  We  are  to-day  face  to  face  with  conditions 
without  precedent  in  history,  which  set  at  naught  all  the  tirno 
honored  maxims  of  political  economy.  It  is  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate the  effect  upon  the  future  life  of  our  people,  and  upon  our 
social  and  political  institutions.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  reverse 
or  to  suspend  the  experiment.  In  defiance  of  the  frantic  efforts 
of  Legislatures  to  check  their  progress  or  to  embarrass  their  op- 
erations, these  Goliath  combinations  have  already  seized  upon  the 
great  staple  industries  of  the  country;  they  represent  to-day 
capitalization, — including  the  w^ater  injected, — nearly  equal 
the  whole  amount  of  capital  reported  to  the  Eleventh  Fede 
Census  as  employed  to  carry  on  all  the  big  and  little  industri< 
existing  in  1890.  What  has  been  done  cannot  be  undone, — until 
such  time  at  least  as  it  shall  undo  itself  in  what  now  appears  to  be 
the  inevitable  reaction.  But  it  is  plain  that  a  definite  govem- 
mental  attitude  toward  them  must  be  formuUted.  A  mass  o£j 
ahoKive  laws  encumbering  the  statute  books  of  manj  States 
flailed  to  stop  the  consolidation  of  industrial  plants.  The  time 
>rao  when  some  method  for  their  effective  regulation  must  be  di 
Tho  Indastrial  CommisBion  has  here  a  nre  op| 
a  MTvice  vital  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  country.  II 
^-rXy  lo  tBep\  V\vc  raVa^^oxi.  W-V^Si^-osvi  be  surprising  if 
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eolation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  shall  be  able  to  work  out  some 
definite  and  effective  method  of  dealing  with  this  modem  force  of 
non-competitive  capitahzation,  it  will  have  justified  its  creation, 
though  it  should  accomplish  nothing  else. 

1  have  endeavored  to  give  some  hint  of  the  modern  Pandora'a 
box  from  which  the  Industrial  Commission  is  expected  to  lift  the 
cover,  and  some  ground  for  belief  that  the  hope  it  seeks  to  find 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box  will  not  prove  altogether  elusive.  I  ac- 
cept its  existence  as  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  well-being 
of  the  hamblest  citizen  of  the  Republic  is  the  first  concern  of  the 
gOTcnunent.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  fxilfihnent  of  the  pro- 
mise upon  which  this  great  nation  was  founded,  the  promise  of 
the  preamble  of  the  constitution,  "to  estabhsh  justice,  insure  do- 
mestic tranquility,  .  .  .  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
Kcure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity/' 
Summing  up  our  experience,  we  must  all  agree  that  while  these 
great  blessings  have  abided  with  us,  as  with  no  other  people  on 
the  globe,  yet  there  is  always  opportunity  for  the  more  completo 
realization  of  each  of  them.  We  cannot  too  often  or  too  stren- 
uously try,  by  too  many  expedients,  to  remedy  even  those  ills  in- 
herited from  the  ages,  which  most  persistently  defy  the  humani- 
tarianism  of  civilization.  We  may  easily  make  the  mistake  of  as- 
suming that  legislation  is  the  cure-all  for  each  and  every  social 
evil.  A  wise  old  saw  says  that  "that  country  is  the  happiest  which 
ii  governed  the  least."  But  wiser  still  is  the  remark  of  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  that  as  civilization  grows  more  complex,  the  necessity  for 
governmental  regulation  of  the  relations  of  men  increases  corre- 
spondingly. Paternahsm  in  government  is  a  term  many  of  us 
have  been  brought  up  to  abhor.  Nevertheless,  we  are  compelled 
to  realize  that  organized  society,  as  represented  in  the  Govern- 
ment, acquires  new  responsibilities  with  every  new  advance  in  civ- 
ilization. First  among  these  responsibilities  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  ever)'  day  life  among  the  masses  of  our  people.  No  prico 
can  be  too  high  to  pay  for  it.  And  if  the  Industrial  Commission 
can  add  to  the  general  knowledge  we  liave  of  these  conditions,  and 
tlius  prepare  the  way  for  some  improvement  in  them,  however 
slight,  it  will  have  justified  its  existence. 

S.  N.  D.  North. 
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Ik  the  moat  chivalrous  of  all  the  povms  of  the  world,  Spei 
has  been  at  pains  to  describe  how  that  eDchaatiDg  votaress  of 
Woman's  Rights,  the  incomparable  Britomart,  met  the  good 
knight  Paridell  at  oiwn  joust,  and  utterly  smote  and  overtlirew 
him  iu  friendly  combat.  This  is  the  locus  classicus  of  the  fem- 
inists, or  would  be,  if  women,  with  their  sound  sense  and  thoir 
contempt  for  the  immaterial,  had  not  so  poor  an  opinion  of  litera- 
ture. I  believe,  however,  that  they  a<lmit  that  weak  and  dreamy 
creature,  Man,  to  have  been  unusually  well  employed  when  he, — 
in  the  person  of  the  author  of  "The  Faeiy  Queen," — occupied  his 
melodious  verse  in  recounting  the  "late  full  and  foul  indignity" 
of  the  war-like  knight  at  tlie  hands  of  the  disdainful  Britomart. 
This  celebrated  contest,  concluded  at  the  Castle  of  Satyrane,  and 
recounted  to  us  by  the  Squire  of  Dames,  does  complete  justice  to 
the  claims  of  Women,  even  when  pushed  to  their  furthest  extent. 
Here  we  have  her  separated  from  any  suspicion  of  family  duties; 
here  we  have  open  competition,  equality  of  rights,  identical  treat- 
ment with  men  on  all  points.  Here  is  even  the  much  desired 
'Economical  independence,"  for  Britomart  appears  to  have  paid 
her  own  bill  for  board  and  lodging  at  the  Castle.  There  is  no 
more  splendid  example  in  literature  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
Woman  in  a  free  field  with  Man. 

But  one  little  historic  circumstance  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  those  who  hurried  round  to  congratulate  the  triumph'^ 
ant  Britomart  upon  her  prowess.  When  the  battle  was  over,  and 
the  bruLses  of  Paridell  were  blackening  beneath  his  festal  urnxj, 
when  Sir  SatjTaue  Njaa  \\\t  cttMs\w«,d  Vvost,  and  Britomart  the  cold 
and  courlcoua  gULtaV,  tio^N^Vti^  '«W\.(£s«t  -sR^a  wLA  i^anxi^.  vajj  mo- 


mentary  check  to  the  progress  of  her  victory.  The  impression  was 
that  PAridell  had  made  a  very  poor  resistance, — liad,  in  fact,  l)een 
roiled  over  into  the  mud  at  the  very  first  close  of  spears.  But  a 
cloee  examination  of  the  text  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  the 
emancipation  of  Woman  was  not  contrived  with  such  an  absolute 
rapidity  and  ease.  Paridell  was  not  unhorsed  immediately,  nor 
were  all  the  accidents  of  battle  his.  It  appears  in  the  poem,  that 
when — 

"Their  fiieel-head  spears  they  strongly  couch'd,  and  met 

Tog-ether  with  Impetuous  rage  and  force. 
That  with  the  terror  of  their  fierce  affret 
They  rudely  drox'e  to  ground  both  man  and  horse, 
That  each  awhile  lay  like  a  senseless  corse." 

No  reference  to  this  was  made  at  the  subsequent  banquet, 
where  Paridell  presented  so  tame  an  appearance,  yet,  if  words  have 
meaning,  it  is  plain  that  for  some  time  the  fortunes  of  war 
g  in  the  balance.  "Each"  lay  awhile;  in  other  words,  there 
were  moments  or  a  moment,  in  which  the  panoplied  and  haber- 
geoned  Maiden,  having  received  a  heavy  blow,  was  distinctly  get- 
ting the  worst  of  the  fight.  It  seems  worth  observing  that  one  of 
those  moments  in  the  history  of  that  great  recounter  of  Femi- 
nism, of  which  the  battle  of  Britomart  and  Paridell  is  but  a  c<il- 
ored  shadow,  appears  to  be  passing  us  now.  This  is  a  juncture  at 
which  the  Woman  Movement  seems  to  be,  not  indeed  lying  '*a 
senseless  corse,"  but  suffering  a  momentary  check  in  the  progress 
of  what  cannot  fail  to  be  its  ultimate  victory. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  Rkview,  I  endeavored  to  sketch 
very  broadly  the  tendencies  of  literature  in  England  during  the 
la^  five  or  six  years.  I  drew  attention  to  the  materializing  of  our 
national  dreams,  to  the  startlingly  sudden  and  definite  crystalliza- 
tion of  our  vague  desires  into  prompt  action,  and  I  attempted  to 
define  the  literary  result.  We  saw  how  unfavorably  that  tendency 
to  action  has  affected  all  the  meditative  and  phili80])hic  parts  of 
literature,  and  in  what  an  extnmrdinary  way  it  has  nourished  and 
fostered  the  objective  parts.  What  is  true  of  England,  which  has 
merely  prepan-d  for  war,  must  he  trebly  true  of  America,  which 
actually  engaged  in,  and  accepted  for  the  first  time,  a  rao- 
tous  policy  of  imperial  conquest.  It  is  certainly  true  of 
I  France,  with  the  wild  noises  of  her  witches'  sabbath  of  military 
m  wickedness  rincring  in  her  cars.  All  th«»e  elements  of  excitement 
■  cr  alarm  have  affected  the  intHlectual  attitude  of  the  nations,  have 
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uplifted  the  maftculine  dements  of  speech  and  have  silenced  the 

frminine. 

It  is  ohvious  that  these  influences  cannot  affect  literature 
only, — they  affect  our  entire  mental  life.  Is  it  surprising,  then, 
that  this  is  not  a  favorable  moment  for  the  expression  of  the 
claims  of  Feminism?  As  a  fact,  indeed,  those  claims  hare,  for  the 
time,  been  curt-niled  and  withdrawn  much  more  completely  than 
one  would  have  esteemed  possible.  WTiat  I  will  allow  myself  to 
call  the  exaggeration  of  the  feminine  thesis,  which  reached  its 
point  of  greatest  defiance  about  ISflO,  has  not,  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica, been  advanced  since  then,  but  hoA,  in  every  country,  been 
rather  reduced  or  softened  away.  It  should  be  obvious, — and  yet 
it  has  required  a  practical  instance  to  bring  the  fact  befort-  us, — 
that  although,  when  there  is  nothing  happening  in  the  realms  of 
peace,  Woman  will  assert  her  independence,  yet,  when  fighting 
begins,  she  is  apt  to  withdraw  of  her  own  accord  into  those  primi- 
tive conditions  of  help  and  home-encouragement  which  she  pre- 
viously condemned  with  so  much  acerbity.  In  other  words,  when 
all  is  quiet,  Woman  is  very  apt  to  strut  about  proclaiming  her  iso- 
lation, but  when  "pain  and  anguish"  wring  the  brow  of  her 
brothers,  she  becomes  once  more  "a  ministering  angel"  as  of  old. 

One  of  the  lending  feminists  of  the  last  campaign  asserted  that 
"to  reduce  woman  to  the  bondage  of  family  life  is  to  treat  her  as 
an  inferior  animal."  I  will  not  offer  any  comment  on  the  wisdom 
or  the  lerity  of  such  a  conception  of  the  position  of  woman,  but  I 
must  point  out  that  it  can  only  be  held  in  a  state  of  society  where 
there  is  an  absolute  basis  of  political  security.  If  we  are  to  arrire 
at  a  condition  in  which  we  shall  be  able  to  admit  that  to  attach 
woman  to  the  guidance  of  the  family  is  to  treat  her  as  an  inferior 
animal,  it  can  only  be  when  all  chance  of  material  insecurity  ha« 
passed  away.  Disturbance  of  the  kind  which  a  threat  of  war  or 
revolution  brings  with  it,  instantly  creates  for  men  a  field  of 
energy  into  which  women  cannot  enter;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
makes  them  more  secure  in  that  aj^ecial  sphere  where  men  intrude 
only  when  they  have  no  more  suitable  occupation.  I  think  it  is 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  who  observes  that  in  primitive  societies  the 
unit  is  the  family,  and  only  in  advanced  civilization  the  "  '  "  >  iL 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  true  of  the  infinence  i  ,  j.iid 
peace;  the  latter  encourages  the  individual,  the  fnrvaer,  with  the 
first  th-teat  ol  (V\ftt\xT\yMvce,^ATtfSftVft%v^s^^«^3^lfc>\\u^U  into  a  faniilv. 
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During  the  period  we  are  passing  through,  the  feminist  au- 
riticB  are  silent.    It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  they  would  ei- 
in  to  us,  in  what  light  they  regard  the  reverses, — political, 
Acudcmic,  phyeiological,  sociological, — which  they  have  been  en- 
dtiring  all  along  the  line.    They  fought  for  many  things,  but  it 
would  perhaps  be  possible  to  maintain  that  all  can  be  summed  up 
in  tlie  single  word,  "consideration."    They  fought  for  dignity,  for 
the  honor  of  identical  treatment  on  all  points,  for  "mental  inde- 
I^ndence,"  for  "economic  independence."     But  tlie  result  of  a 
wave  of  disturbances — not  a  very  large  one  in  the  measurement  of 
history — has  been  to  accentuate  their  physical  deficiencies  in  such 
a  marked  drgree  that  they  themselves  have  been  the  first  to  retreat 
from  the  unequal  contest.    Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  result 
may  be  to  prove  to  them  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  of  "identical 
treatment,"  and  to  persuade  them  that  the  consideration  which 
B  they  justly  demand  is  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  the  same  field  of  ac- 
tion  as  that  of  men,  but  in  one  where  men  are  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing Uiemselves?    Those  who  desire  to  follow  the  recent 
IB  history  of  the  movement  may  do  so  in  the  lucid  and  intelligent 
H  work  which  Miss  Schlrmacher  has  recently  published*  on  the 
ft>8abjcct. 

I^^H  Meanwhile,  tlie  most  serious  home-thrusts  which  Britomart 
^nSa  received  in  the  tournament,  have  been  given,  not  by  the  Pari' 
dells  and  Satyranes,  but  by  her  own  squires.    The  present  season 
has  been  marked  by  a  succession  of  attacks  made  by  distinguished 
women  on  the  exaggerations  of  the  feminine  thesis.     These  de- 
mand respectful  attention  from  both  sides,  and  are  not  liable  to 
suspicion  as  the  outcome  of  sexual  prejudice. 
■        I  cannot  think  that  I  am  by  nature  or  by  training  ungallant. 
H  A  fashionable  birthday-book,  in  copies  of  which  1  cannot  inscribe 
H  my  autograph  too  frequently  or  too  gladly,  assures  me  that  I  am 
~  "full  of  reverence  for  a  true  woman,"  and,  as  we  invariably  become 
what  wo  arc  described  as  being,  I  feel  that  nothing  now  would  per- 
I^UAdo  me  to  be  unhandsome  to  the  sex.    And  yet  I  know  not  by 
what  diabolical  remnant  of  a  barbarous  atansm  I  have  to  confess 
that  the  exaggcrntcd  thesis  of  fcnunism  exasperates  me  beyond 
^voTvIs.    What  i»  *o  lusciously  termed,  in  adoring  publi^ihers'  ad> 
>mente>,  "a  masterpiece  of  sexual  female  fiction"  makes  me 
ircly  unwell,  not  with  indignation  at  its  immorality  (ita 
'PmiiB:  A.  CoUa.  1898. 
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morals,  poor  thing,  are  of  the  lejwt  possible  importance),  but  at 
its  preposterous  vulgoj  futility.  Yet  the  cliches  of  the  old  gal- 
lantry oppress  U8  still,  and  a  man  cuts  as  poor  a  figure  in  opposiag 
tho  extreme  feminism  as  he  does  in  refusing  bis  seat  in  a  crowded 
oninibua  to  a  hard-featured  woman  in  bloomers.  Accordingly  the 
'feminists  have  it  almost  their  own  way,  except  when  duty  calls  a 
man  to  tho  .Spartan  protest  of  the  hallot-bojE.  Britomart  has  an 
easy  conquest  over  Paridell,  simply  because  an  hereditary  preju- 
dice makes  it  a  physical  impossihility  for  the  knight  to  give  a 
really  business  twist  to  the  truncheon  of  his  spear.  But  when 
Britomart  meets  Belphoebe,  then  indeed  the  elfin  warrior  can  af- 
ford to  lie  back  among  the  ferns  of  the  forest,  and  enjoy  himslf 
to  the  utmost. 

An  indomitable  warrior  in  the  front  rank  of  anti-icminists  was 
the  late  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.    It  was  magnificent  to  see  her  sitting, 
erect,  at  the  tea-table,  an  apocalyptic  light  flashing  from  her  spec- 
tacles, and  to  hoar  her  incisive  tongue  smiting  the  whole  regiment 
of  froward  women,  hip  and  thigh.    She  was  no  palterer;  she  put 
into  words  everything  on  the  subject  which  a  man  might 
but  would  never  dare  tn  say.    Indeed,  her  weakness  was,  that  ah 
said  (and  wrote)  so  mucli  that  no  man  in  hid  senses  would  eve 
Avish  to  say.    She  was  a  very  clever  and  a  very  honest  woman,  bu 
in  her  old  age  she  seeintd  to  have  forgotten  the  ancient  axio 
"that  girls  will  be  girls."    She  was  a  compromising  ally,  becau* 
she  went  too  far,  and  mistook  for  crimes,  specially  developed  la] 
this  very  wicked  age,  liveliness  and  frivolities  inherent  in  youth 
itself.    It  was  currently  believed  that,  if  Mre.  Lyrm  Linton  could 
only  survive  to  a  sufficiently  great  age,  she  might  come  to  disap- 
prove of  every  single  thing  which  any  woman  under  thirty  would 
think,  or  say,  or  wear,  or  do.    It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  yourself  to 
become  a  Jeremiah  or  even  a  Savonarola.    You  lose,  by  the  uni 
vorsality  of  your  diatribes,  the  influence  which  a  more  moderat 
tendency  to  censure  would  ensure  you.    The  consequence  was  Iha 
the  extreme  feminists  snapped  their  fingers  at  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.1 

But  the  enemies  of  their  own  sex  who  have  now  risen  up 
against  them  in  every  country  are  not  so  easily  to  be  put  aside,  bo-j 
cause  their  utterances  are  more  adroit,  and  because  they  ilispla; 
neither  bias  Vvor  ill-will.     Miss  Arabella  Kenealy's  discussion  o 
"Womaxi  as  atv  N.\Xv\fttfe"  Vas.  i&W:t4.c\*4^  wv  <^^:tTao^dinary  amoant  ol 
tittcnt'ion .   TiVv?! \«t«\'5  Av^^V  Vx'Ca *Ovv& -^x^wsvwswOTk. <4\>^t'^ss^ 
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rtiTDgih  mllivat€(l  and  displayed  by  girls  in  the  present  genera- 
tion; and,  inetead  of  joining  in  tJie  customary  chorus  of  gratu- 
latiou  o^or  il,  she  gravely  questions  its  utiUty,  and  gives  an  array 
of  ccicntilic  leasons  for  her  ecepticism.  She  is  no  haunter  of  tea- 
tables  t'f  conventional  person  herself,  but  a  medical  practitioner 
of  Bcveral  years  standing  and  practice.  Miss  Arabella  Kenealy 
]ms  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  Ix>ndon  ScJiool  of  Medicine  for 
Women,  and  all  her  natural  sympathies  are  with  an  advanced  and 
extended  employment  of  feminine  energies.  She  brings  much 
technical  experience  to  her  argument,  and  no  apparent  prejudice. 

WTiat  Miss  Kenealy  says,  does  certainly  inflict  a  dint  upon  the 
silver  armour  of  Britomart.  She  tells  the  'women  who  boast  of 
the  marvellous  addition  to  their  muscular  energies,  that  they  have 
acquired  these  powers  at  the  expense  of  others,  at  least  as  valu- 
able and  more  characteristic.  She  tells  them  that  they  need  not 
be  80  proud  of  being  able  to  scour  the  country  on  their  bicycles 
and  smash  their  neighbor's  windows  with  their  hockey,  because  in 
uttAtning  this  muscularity  they  liave  destroyed  the  harmonious 
balance  of  their  faculties.  She  asks  them  whether  they  have  re- 
d  that  muscle,  which  they  deify,  is  nothing  but  means  to  an 
and  whether  they  justify  the  neglect  of  that  end.  She  ac- 
cuses the  tall,  fleet  girls  of  to-day  of  fostering  athleticism  at  the 
expense  of  sympathy,  emotion  and  delicacy.  Their  countenances, 
*  few  years  ago,  were  gentle,  refined  and  full  of  expreesJon;  they 
have  now  gained  the  hard  **bicycle  face"  which  comes  from  pro- 
longed muscular  tension.  In  short,  she  charges  the  woman-ath- 
lete with  having  sacrificed  all  her  charm  to  a  wiry  ''fitness"  which 
is  no  real  indication  of  health,  and  no  proper  characteristic  of  her 
sex  in  its  normal  condition. 

What  is  said  by  Miss  Kenealy  has  been  simultaneously  said  by 
troman-writers  in  Germany  and  France.  Even  in  Sweden,  where 
gymnastics  have  bo  long  been  deemed  imperative  for  women,  and 
in  Switzerland,  where  they  have  more  recently  been  introduced. 
there  is  a  reaction  against  the  exaggerated  u«e  of  them.  From  all 
parts  of  Eurofie  comes  the  complaint — and  it  is  expressed  pre- 
eminently by  intelligent  women — that  a  clamorous  and  egotistical 
type  is  being  encouraged  among  girls  by  this  excessive  athleticism, 
next  generation  cannot  fail  to  suffer  from  these  un- 
thers.  That  tlie  faces  of  these  strapping  maidens  do 
sot  «a/  longer  reflect  "the  haze  ol  the  wnoWoxuf'  «Kxn&\^\&«iasQSM 
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to  W  true.    Tliere  will  probably  be  a  reaction,  and  we  shalll 
the  daughters  of  Britomart  elegant  at  the  harp  once  more,  or 
over  the  mysteries  of  crewel-work.    I  do  not  believe  that  any  ab- 
surdity of  fashicn  'destroys  the  harmonious  balance  of  faculties  j 
it  can  only  provisionally  disturb  it.    Nor  can  1  deny  that  tin 
dreadful  picture  painted  in  colors  of  the  thundercloud  by  Mis 
Arabella  Kenealy  strikes  me  as  a  little  more  lurid  than  experience 
warranti?. 

Consequently,  it  ia  not  the  criticism  of  Miss  Kenealy,  or  evei 
the  German  attacks  on  the  Woman's  Rights  party,  as  exemplified! 
in  the  novels  of  Rudolf  Oorm.  which  appear  to  me  to  be  deservingj 
of  very  close  attention,  liecause,  after  all,  those  are  destructive.] 
Wliat  we  want  is  constructive  criticism;  we  want  some  one  to 
come  forward  with  a  definite  theory  of  how  things  can  be  mended. 
Not  enough  notice  has  been  given  to  the  contributions  of  French 
thinkers  to  this  important  subject,  although  the  lucidity  and 
logic  of  the  Latin  intellect  gives  a  particular  value  to  French 
opinion  on  a  subject  so  commonly  abandoned  to  mere  sentiment  , 
or  prejudice.  France  took  up  the  feminist  theories  very  late.fl 
There  was  practically  no  attention  paid  to  them  until  Mile.  IIu- 
bcrtine  Auclerc  founded  the  Women's  Rights  Society  in  1876.  In 
twenty  years  the  movement  has  made  great  strides  in  Paris,  whei 
it  has  been  exasperated  by  much  impertinence  from  journalis 
and  other  idle  persons,  of  a  kind  to  which  its  adherents  in  Anglo-i 
Saxon  countries  are  not  subjected.  Quite  lately,  however,  itfl 
views,  in  their  exaggerated  form,  have  met  with  a  rebuflf  at  onc« 
BO  grave  and  so  well-founded  that  it  deserves  to  be  known  through- 
out the  world.  Madame Lem^pri^ro'e  volume,  *'Le E6U  Social de 
la  Fautne,"^*  has  made  quite  a  sensation  in  Paris;  but,  so  far  as Ij 
know,  it  has  not  yet  been  noticed  in  England  or  America. 

Madame  Anna  Lemp^ridre  is  a  lady  of  wide  culture  and 
markable  intellectual  gifts.     She  is  a  practitioner  in  the  Parisian' 
schools  of  philosophy,  and  she  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  bulwark, 
of  the  extreme  feminist  party.     Of  late,  however,  Madame  Lemp-J 
6ri6re  has  been  led  to  make  a  very  close  analysis  of  die  arguments 
on  which  that  party   base  their  views,  and  she  has  been  ii 
sistibly  drawn  to  reject  them.     Her  new  book,  a  very  careful  con- 
tribution to  sociology,  is  at  once  a  denunciation  of  the  crrore  of 
tte  advanced '^OTafcu'%'^\^\&YWi^^«  and  a  definition  of  what, 
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the  writer's  opinion,  should  take  the  place  of  those  errors.  Mme. 
Lempfirii^re  haa  the  advantage  of  being  constructive  as  well  as  de- 
structive, lier  good  sense  is  eminent  throughout  her  pages.  She 
eztggenites  nothing;  she  resista  every  attempt  to  be  sensational  or 
even  humorous;  her  aim  is  solely  to  discover  along  what  line  of  ac- 
tion women  can  expend  their  forces,  bo  as  to  do  moat  good  for 
others  and  to  attain  most  happiness  for  themselves. 

On  one  point,  and  that  a  highly  important  one,  Mme.  Lemp- 
<ri6re  does  not  at  present  expatiate.  The  dangerous  isolation  of 
the  unmarried,  which  indeed  is  what  mainly  leads  to  those  econ- 
I  omi(^  conditions  of  which  an  excessive  feminism  is  the  fatal  result, 
does  not  particularly  occupy  her  on  this  occasion.  But  tho 
French  Women's  Rights  people  have  been  making  the  Family  the 
central  object  of  their  attack — *'to  reduce  woman  to  family  duties 
i^:  to  treat  her  as  one  of  the  lower  animals."  The  clamor  for 
identical  treatment  with  men  on  all  points  precludes  the  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  family  life.  We  have  been  told  that  the  field 
of  women's  action  must  be  made  precisely  the  same  as  man's,  and 
that  no  opportunism  on  the  matter  can  possibly  be  permitted. 
Mme.  Lemp6ri^re  has  no  difficulty  in  proving,  what  indeed  one 
would  suppose  to  be  obvious,  that  this  insistence  on  identical 
treatment  can  do  nothing  else  than  accentuate  the  physical  de- 
ficiencies of  woman.  It  is  true  that  the  physiologists  have,  up  to 
the  present  time,  been  unable  to  find  any  difference  in  the  consti- 
tation  of  the  male  and  female  brain;  and  so  far  as  intellect  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  radical  reason  why  one  sex  should  be  inferior 
in  any  thing  to  the  other.  But  there  are  "the  thews,  the  stature, 
bulk  and  big  assemblance  of  a  man,"  of  which  Shakespeare  speaks, 
and  to  these  Britomait  can  never  hope  to  attain.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  of  "identity  of  treatment''  in  the  rough,  manual  provinces  of 

Mme.  Lemp^rifcre  is  all  for  equality,  not  identity.  She  says 
that  Uiere  are  different  uses  for  the  masculine  and  the  feminine 
brain,  and  that  the  great  error  is  to  squabble  about  precedency 
long  things  precisely  parallel.  She  rejecte  the  idea  that  woman 
or  ought  to  comjwte  with  man,  and  she  annoys  the  extreme 
feminists  very  much  by  saying  that  their  theories,  and  their  whole 
attitude  toward  this  class  of  questions,  is  due  to  sheer  ignorance. 
"Woman  must  assert  her  dignity;  she  must  refuse  to  be  turned 
'mio  u  domestic  dmdge;  she  must  carr^  l\ie\»aKQKt  o\\xiaLve».^ss&ic\ 
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in  the  Tanguard  of  civilization!"  say  tho  Feminists.  Mme. 
Lemp^ri^re  listcne  to  them,  and  replies:  "Poor  things!  How 
very  badly  educated  you  are!  Your  want  of  mentality  is  qaite 
alanning!"  She  dares  to  sweep  away  all  tliis  vain-glory  aa  a 
pathetic  exhibition  of  **ccrehral  vanity.''  and  slie  urges  the  stormy 
eisteriiood  to  apply  themselves  to  obtaining  a  cle-ar  idea  of  what 
woman's  real  place  should  be  in  a  normal  modern  society. 

She  has,  herself,  no  doubt  on  this  jwint,  and  her  theories 
ore  worked  out  with  a  convincing  mixture  of  logic  and  good  sense. 
Her  view  is  briefly  this.  All  consideration  of  woman's  duty  must 
glart  with  the  family,  which,  so  far  from  involving  any  degra- 
dation or  want  of  dignity,  offers  her  the  finest  j>ossible  s]»here  of 
activity.  But,  in  the  family,  it  is  not  neceeaary  or  desirable  that 
she  should  hold  a  dependent  or  a  secondary  i»loce.  Her  place 
there  is  not  dependent,  but  interdependent.  That  is  to  say,  in  the 
normal  family  neither  man  nor  woman  can  succeed  without  the 
otlier  ;  absolute  interdependence  of  each  upon  the  other,  on  all 
points,  in  all  conditions,  in  all  circumstances,  being  the  only  safe 
path  towards  practical  perfection.  This  interdependence,  which 
at  first  sight  seems  an  insupportable  abnegation  of  the  personal 
rights  of  the  human  being,  is  really,  by  tho  law  of  nature,  the 
most  direct  mode  of  securing  the  full  force  of  individual  liberty. 
This  is  a  union,  founded  upon  an  equal  exchange  of  services, 
which  has  only  to  be  exactly  balanced  to  be  absolutely  ideal. 

The  reader  is  now  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Mme.  Lemp^r- 
idro'a  central  theory,  that  wonmn  is  essentially  a  dispensing  and  or- 
ganizing entity.  The  physical  muscularity  of  man,  liis  activity, 
his  freedom  from  all  accidents  which  hamper  movement  and 
prompt  action,  point  him  out  a*  tlie  acquirer  and  producer  of  re- 
Boiurces.  The  mistake  of  the  extreme  feminists  is  to  assert  that 
they  also  must,  before  all  else,  strive  to  produce  and  acquire.  ITiia 
their  organization  will  never  permit  them  to  do  in  a  manner  which 
will  be  adequate  for  direct  rivalry  with  man.  If,  therefore,  they 
were  to  succeed  in  breaking  down  all  the  traditional  barriexB  whidi 
distiDgui«b  the  spxee,  if  tho  formiilafi  of  gallaut  to  be  60  ab- 

solutely destroyed  that  man  and  woman  work*  vet  physical 

enmlation,  woman  would  be  nowhere  in  the  struggle.     But  a  new 
hpht  is  thrown  over  the  whole  difficulty     '  .  .  ,j^^| 

the  spheiQB  we  vYvoV^n  ?i\%Wu<A.,  'Ca.wa^Vv  \  ad- 
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organize  and  dtstribute.  In  other  words,  woman  has  to  construct 
life  with  materials  which  man  supplies,  and  what  she  possesses  in 
the  normal  order  of  social  existence  is  not  so  much  a  "right"  as 
something  far  more  important — a  power.  * 

In  this  place  I  cannot  do  more  than  indicate  thus  roughly  the 
central  notion  in  Mme.  Lemp^ridres  very  remarkable  book.  I 
shall  consider  it  a  privilege  if  I  am  able  to  draw  the  attention  of 
American  readers  to  a  work  so  wholesome  and  so  sensible,  in  my 
judgment  the  most  logical  which  the  discussion  of  the  woman's 
rights  question  has  produced  for  a  long  time  past.  The  writer 
very  strongly  recommends  a  more  careful  training  of  women  upon 
rational  principles,  and  for  much  of  the  rant  and  extravagance 
which  is  talked  and  printed  on  this  subject  she  is  inclined  to 
blame  the  irregular  and  feeble  education  which  is  now  given  to 
girls.  She  believes  that  the  teaching  of  women  ought  not  to  be 
on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  that  of  men,  but  that  they  should  be 
taught  to  be  organizers  no  less  specifically  and  deliberately  than 
men  are  taught  to  be  producers.  The  views  of  Mme.  Lemp6rifere 
on  female  education  are  far  from  being  the  least  interesting  or  least 
suggestive  part  of  her  valuable  book.  On  the  whole,  I  am  sure 
that  she  gives  the  armor  of  Britomart  the  most  sounding  blow 
that  it  has  received  for  a  long  time  past,  and  with  a  hand  that  is 
wholly  friendly  and  sympathetic  to  all  that  is  healthy  in  the  as- 
pirations of  our  modem  heroine. 

EOMUKO  Gosss. 


TAXATION  OF  PUBLIC  FRAXCfllSES. 

BI  STATB-eENATOB    JOOIT    POBD,    AUTHOtt    OF  THK   FBA-JTCHISB- 

TAX  BILL. 


As  the  first  reqiiisite  to  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
public  franchujc  tax  law  and  the  questions  which  it  raises,  one 
muFt  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  distinction  between  a  corporate 
franchise,  which  is  simply  the  right  to  exist  and  do  business  as  a 
corporation^  enjoyed  by  all  corporations  alike,  and  the  so-called 
public  franchise,  such  as  the  right  acquired  to  construct  and  opei^ 
ate  a  railroad  in  tlie  public  streets,  which  is  a  species  of  valuable 
property  received  from  the  community.  This  public  franchise  is 
held  and  enjoyed  by  every  railroad  and  other  transportation  cor- 
poration using  the  public  highways,  in  addition  to  its  corporate 
franchise.  The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  (15  App.  Div.,  585)  clearly  recognizes  this  ''marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  franchise  to  construct  and  operate  a  railroad  on 
a  street,  which  franchise  is  absolute  property,  independent  of  the 
ciistence  of  the  corporation  and  other  corporate  franchises,  such 
as  those  of  trading  companies,  which  are  merely  to  be  a  corpora- 
tion and  to  do  business."  In  the  same  volume  (page  588),  in  an- 
other case  in  which  a  railroad  company  was  plaintiff,  it  was  held 
"that  though  the  plaintiff  had  not  laid  a  rail  nor  entered  upon 
the  street,  its  franchise  was  as  absolutely  property  as  the  land 
abutting  on  the  street."  This  is  merely  a  reiteration  of  the  doc- 
trine clearly  laid  down  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  (111 
N.  Y.,  1),  which  held  that  although  the  corporate  franchise  of  a 
COrpoTaUon\\o\d\n^a  vublic  franchise  in  the  streets  might  become 
extinct  t\iTow^\v  Wvt  ^\*5.o\\v\\*i\i.  qV  ^\\fe  tQt^ss^^\;\viT\,  cite  \?ublic  fran- 
cdiisc  remained  ■vmSYuv*'^^^  "^  *'"^  %s»sX,  XoX^t  ^-^v^irr,^  v\  Nss\  "^sas^ 
benefit  oi  crcnXVloTO,  y^^cv^^Vj  \i5^^  w.>5  ^vV«  Vm\  ^\  ^.^.^.^v 
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longing  to  the  corporation  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution.  The 
new  law  alTects  this  class  of  property  alone,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  mere  corporate  franchises,  whose  value,  when  they  liave  any 
value,  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  good  will  of  an  ordinary 
trading  or  manufacturing  firm. 

Since  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  The  People  ex  rel. 
Union  Trust  Company  vs.  Coleman  (12G  N.  Y.,  448),  rendered  in 
ISyi,  franchises,  both  public  and  corporate,  in  the  St^te  of  New 
York,  have  been  absolutely  exempt  from  local  assessment,  al- 
though they  had  previously  borne  some  considerable  share  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  as  personal  property.  The  Tax  Commiasion  of 
New  York  City  estimates  that  that  municipality  alone  has  lost, 
since  the  Union  Trust  Company  decision,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  in  taxes;  for,  although  it  concerned  corporate 
franchises  merely,  yet  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  subsequent  deci- 
sions extended  the  doctrine,  and  held  that  the  public  franchise 
of  a  street  railroad  corporation  was  likewise  exempt  from  local 
taxation.  Mr.  Justice  CuUen  in  an  opinion  unanimously  con- 
curred in  {People  ex  rel.  Brooklyn  R.  R.  Co.  vs.  Neff,  19  App.  Di- 
vision, 590),  rendered  in  1897,  remarks: 

"This  being  the  law,  there  Bhould  no  longer  be  any  attempt  to  avoid 
It  or  to  t&x  property  that  is  exempt.  If  the  law  Is  just,  every  one 
should  favor  It;  If  It  be  unjust,  the  only  remedy  ta  by  application  to 
the  Legislature  to  alter  It.  for  It  la  unquestionably  within  the  power  of 
the  Legislature  to  subject  this  character  of  property  to  th«  same  public 
burdens  which  other  property  within  the  State  has  to  bear  (Ilendenon 
ttridgt  Co.  tt.  Kmtucky,  1&6  U.  S.,  150),  a  burden  which  for  over  forty 
year*  corporations  have  borne  without  cavil  or  complaint,  and  without 
suggestion  that  It  was  not  Imposed  on  them  by  law." 

It  was  to  alleviate  the  manifest  injustice  of  the  tax  law  to 
which  the  learned  Justice  called  attention,  that  the  bill  to  tax  pub- 
lic franchises  was  introduced  into  the  New  York  Legislature  at  its 
last  session.  How  most  effectively  and  simply  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  in  mind,  without  disarranging  the  existing  tax  system  or 
setting  up  new  machinery,  was  a  problem  of  no  little  complexity. 
It  seemed  clearly  unjust  to  class  corporate  franchise.i,  which  can 
be  hod  by  the  mere  Cling  of  certain  papers  in  certain  designated 
public  olFiccB  upon  the  j)ayment  of  an  inconsiderable  incorporation 
tAX,  by  as  many  small  grouiis  of  citizens  as  care  to  apply  for  them, 
and  which  have  practically  no  value  except  that  which  is  created 
for  them  by  the  enterprise,  skill  and  experience  of  the  incorpora- 
tors,  witJi  the  sort  of  f ranchiaea  de&\giv»,V^  "v\i\X\tV  "^Vwn  '^;iicafe 
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is  created  exclusively  by  the  commiuiity,  and  granted  in  most 
cases  without  compensation  of  any  kind  in  perpetuity  to  the  cor- 
porations enjoying  thero.  A  local  tax  upon  corporate  franchises 
generally  will  be  joEtified  only  when  a  uniform  tax  is  levied  upon 
that  otlier  very  important  species  of  property  known  as  good  will, 
BO  that  the  concern  carrying  on,  say,  a  dry  goods  business,  us  a 
partncrehip,  will  be  eubjected  to  the  eamc  burdens  imposed  on  the 
competing  concern  doing  its  business  as  a  corporation;  for  the  cor- 
porate franchise  of  the  latter  has  no  element  of  value,  of  any  con- 
Bcqucncc,  not  found  in  the  good  will  of  the  former. 

Nor  did  it  seem  fair  that  such  franchises  as  those  of  steam 
railroad  corporations,  which  purchase,  improve  and  maintain,  at 
their  own  expense  every  foot  of  land  they  use  or  occupy,  and  pay 
their  full  quota  of  local  taxes  upon  it,  in  common  with  other 
property  owners  of  every  locality  through  which  their  roads  pass, 
should  be  classified,  for  purjioses  of  taxation,  with  the  public 
franchises  enjoyed  by  street  railway  corporations,  for  example, 
which  come  into  possession  of  public  property  purchased,  im- 
proved and  maintained  at  enormous  public  expense,  and  exempt- 
ed from  taxation  besides.  The  effort  at  improvement  in  the  tax 
law  was,  therefore,  directed  exclusively  to  bringing  the  pubUc 
franchise  within  the  schedule  of  property  taxable  for  State  and 
local  purposes. 

Public  franchises  are  easements  in  the  street,  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  have  been  classified  as  real  property  since  the  dawn  of  the 
common  law.  Moreover,  the  New  York  courts,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  have  repeatedly  characterized  them  as  belonging  to 
that  category.  In  the  People,  etc.,  vs.  O'Brien  (111  N.  Y.,  1), 
cited  above,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  defining  the  character  of  the 
property  which  a  railroad  company  owned  in  the  public  streets  of 
New  York  City,  had  decided  in  1888  that  "the  Broadway  Surface 
Railroad  Company  took  an  estate  in  perpetuity  in  Broadway 
through  its  grant  from  the  city,  under  the  authority  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  act  of  the  Legislature,"  "It  is  also  well  settled 
by  authority  in  this  State,"  tlie  same  decision  adds,  ''  that  such 
a  right  constitutes  property  within  the  usual  and  common  signifi- 
^ cation  of  that  word."  "The  laws  of  this  State,"  continues  the 
pourt,  "have  made  such  interests  taxable,  inheritable,  alienable, 
ibject  to  levj  B,u^  ^.ttiXe  \Jiv\i«  ft^'acution,  to  condemnation  under 
Hie  exercise  ol  l^ve  t\^V  oi  emsawiX.  ^««ml\t^  «sA\a?iv!s*»i  them 
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with  the  attribute  of  property  generally."  Quite  as  explicitly 
another  decision  already  quoted  (15  App.  Div.,  588),  held  that  the 
pubhc  franchise  of  the  railroad  corporation  concerned  in  that 
case  "was  as  absolutely  property  as  the  land  abutting  on  the 
street."  In  the  Mechanics'  Lien  law  of  New  York,  the  term 
•*real  property"  is  defined  as  including,  among  other  things,  "the 
right  or  franchise  granted  by  a  municipal  corporation  for  the  use 
of  the  streets  or  public  places  thereof." 

The  question  naturally  arose.  Why  then  is  not  this  property 
taied  in  common  with  other  real  estate,  even  though  the  Court 
of  Appeals  has  held  in  the  Union  Trust  Company  case  that  it  can- 
not be  taxed  as  personalty?  The  answer  was  easily  found.  Al- 
though, under  every  one  of  the  half-dozen  or  more  definitions  of 
the  terms  *^and,"  real  estate"  and  "real  property"  found  in  the 
various  statutes  of  New  York,  public  franchises  of  street  rail- 
roada  and  transportation  corporations  would  be  included,  they 
were  carefully  excluded  from  the  special  definition  of  those  terms 
which  was  found  in  the  tax  law.  "They  are  real  estate  for  all 
other  purposes,"  said  the  law  in  effect,  *'but  not  for  purposes  of 
taxation."  And,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  inconsistency,  the  tax  law 
definition  actually  included  one  kind  of  franchise  as  real  estate, 
when,  after  enumerating  as  such  "all  wharves  and  piers,"  mean- 
ing the  material  structures,  it  added,  "including  the  value  of  the 
right  to  collect  wharfage,  cranage  or  dockage  thereon." 

The  definition  then  went  on  to  name  the  kinds  of  property  of 
railroads,  telephone,  gas  and  telegraph  corporations  and  the  like, 
mentioning  the  rails,  substructures,  superstructures,  poles,  wireB, 
pipes  underground  and  so  on,  but  scrupulously  avoided  adding,  as 
it  did  in  the  case  of  wharves  and  piers,  "including  the  value  of  the 
right  to  collect  toll  from  the  public  thereon."  Thus  was  the  most 
valuable  and  productive  property  in  the  community,  which  cost 
its  owners  nothing  or  next  to  nothing,  exempted  from  taxation; 
and  the  burdens  it  ought  to  bear  were  thrown  on  other  real  estate, 
bought  and  {mid  for  ot  its  full  market  value  by  its  owners,  taxed 
regardless  of  its  mortgage  debt  or  its  productiveness,  and  already 
burdened  with  the  cost  of  purchasing,  excavating,  filling,  bridging, 
Tc        -  ■  ■-.  grading  and  preparing  the  pubUc  streets  for  the  cor- 

jhj; „.  10  which  they  were  handed  over  for  the  mere  asking. 

The  public  franchise  tax  law  simply  inserts  about  ten  lines  of  new 
nuitler  in  the  dcfinitioa  of  real  estate  (or  \)W^jQe«%  CkCtAU.\.v<vct.,vk 
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88  to  bring  the  intangible  public  franchise,  whose  value  in  most 
cases  represents  from  fifty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of 
the  assets  of  the  corporation  enjoying  it,  »&  well  as  the  tangible 
structures,  substructures  and  superstructures,  within  reach  of  the 
tax  gatherer. 

All  the  ingenuity  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  in  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  doubtless  of  the  eminent  counsel 
who  appeared  in  opposition  to  it  as  well,  was  exhausted  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  devise  some  amendment  that  would  cure  its  alleged 
"incompleteness"  and  "crudity."  The  fact  is  that  it  was  so  plain, 
simple  and  complete  in  itself  that  no  rational  amendment  to  it 
was  ]>08sible.  It  makes  no  new  law.  It  does  not  change  the 
structure  of  the  previously  existing  tax  law  in  the  slightest  degree, 
but  simply  adds  to  the  schedule  of  taxable  real  estate  vast  proijcr- 
ties  hitherto  exempt.  Whatever  crudity  or  incompleteness  there 
is  about  it  is  due,  not  to  its  own  form,  but  rather  to  the  general 
tax  law  under  whicli  it  brings  public  franchises  to  be  taxed  pre- 
cisely as  other  property  of  the  same  class  is  taxed.  Nor  is  there  a 
single  valid  reason  why  any  new  method  of  assessing  or  taxing 
these  properties  should  be  provided,  which  does  not  apply  wit 
equal  force  to  all  other  real  estate. 

It  is  said  that  great  opportunities  for  exercising  favoritism,  ex- 
torting campaign  contributions,  and  discriminating  between  the 
different  corporations  alTectcd,  are  afforded  by  the  act,  through  the 
wide  discretion  enjoyed  by  local  officials  in  assessing  these  fran- 
chises. All  of  that  is  literally  true.  But  it  is  as  literally  true  ol 
the  many  times  more  valuable  real  estate  already  assessed  through^ 
out  the  State  by  the  very  same  local  officials.  Every  one  knoi 
that  assessments  are  made  now  in  an  arbitrary  and  unscient 
manner.  The  taxing  power  is,  and  always  has  been,  used  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  for  political  purposes,  to  reward  frienda  and 
punish  enemies  of  the  respective  local  administrations,  to  ex- 
tort campaign  contributions,  and  even,  in  some  instances,  for^ 
the  private  gain  of  the  public  officials  themselves.  These  thii 
are  inevitable  under  our  tax  law,  as  it  stands;  and  every  dt 
Zen  in  the  State,  whether  he  be  the  millionaire  owner  of  a  si 
Scraper  on  lower  Broadway,  a  humble  mechanic  with  a  litili 
'  n  the  suburbs,  or  a  struggling  fari:  ' 

',^s  \«\vw;\\  VVxe-^  "wK-^cftfe.    Xva  tbrou^;  ■      .i' 

fhich  these  co\id\uoTi«»\ka.N*  M^:^w5^^wo  «L\EA^\%j\v<sTCR£M\x')i^e^ 
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ifare  the  legislative  committees  to  plead  for  relief  for  the  or- 
.dinary  citizen  from  the  cruel  injustices  done  him  through  our 
rd  system.  It  was  only  when  it  was  proposed  to  bring  the 
iinta-xed  property  of  the  great  corporations  within  the  operation  of 
^  the  same  law  that  the  Capitol  building  began  to  swarm  with  emi- 
H  nent  counsel,  and  the  committee  rooms  to  ring  with  their  eloquent 
■  denunciations  of  the  wicked  attempt  to  tax  the  property  of  their 
'  clienta  as  the  property  of  other  citizens  is  taxed.  If  the  method 
of  local  assessment  is  bad  for  one  class  of  real  estate,  it  is  equally 

•  had  for  all  other  classes.  If  a  special  effort  is  to  be  made  to  ease 
the  burden  upon  any  class,  the  farm,  the  homestead,  and  the 
business  block,  ought  in  all  justice  to  receive  the  first  attention  of 
the  Legislature. 

There  will  be  less  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  assessing  public 
franchises  than  in  fixing  the  taxable  value  of  almost  any  other 
kind  of  real  estate,  certainly  so  in  the  case  of  some  kinds  of  real 
estate  mentioned  in  the  tax  law.  For  example,  there  are  'land 
under  water,"  and  "all  trees  and  underwood  growing  upon  land, 
and  mines,  minerals,  quarries  and  fossils  in  and  under  the  same." 

I  Then  there  is  "the  value  of  the  right  to  collect  wharfage,  cranage, 
or  dockage"  on  wharves  and  piers,  an  intangible  kind  of  real  prop- 
erty, and  as  truly  a  franchise  as  any  brought  into  the  law  by  the 
new  act.     It  has  been  the  business  of  the  local  assessor  for  years 
to  assess  all  these  things,  with  no  rule  or  method  of  procedure  pre- 
scribed in  the  law  for  his  guidance.     Yet  he  has  managed  to  assess 
_  them  all  in  some  fashion,  and  to. get  some  contribution  to  the  pub- 
B  lie  treasuries  out  of  tliem,  even  though  with  him  it  may  have  been 
B  largely  a  matter  of  guess  work.     Were  the  piiblic  franchises  to  be 
^  assessed  and  taxed  in  the  same  way,  they  would  at  least  bear  some 
share  of  the  public  burden  and  their  possessors  would  have  no  rea- 
sonable cause  for  complaint.    But  in  the  case  of  franchises  of  all 
_  kinds,  there  is  a  simple  and  unerring  method  of  valuation,  sanc- 
H  tioned  by  long  usage  in  many  states,  and  approved  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.     It  is  to  take  the  market  or 
^  actual  value  of  all  the  indebtedness,  exclusive  of  debts  for  current 
f  expenses,  and  Uic  market  or  actual  valae  of  all  the  stock  of  every 
kind  issued,  and  the  total  will  be  the  value  of  all  the  assets  of  the 

•  corporation.  Deduct  the  actual  or  market  value  of  all  Uie  tangi- 
ble property  in  its  possession,  and  there  remains  the  value  of  the 
intangible  property,  or  the  franchise.    TUia  nde  va  x«tc»^vA  Vr^ 
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the  valaatian  of  pnblk  franduMi  vnder  the  new  law  in  New  York 
State  will  be  even  smpler  than  above  indicated;  for,  linee  the 
teadttSi  b  to  he  taxed  aa  real  estate,  it  will  not  be  neceaauj  to 
aqMnlefte  raepectiTe  Talnea  9i  the  tangible  and  intangible  xttHky 
at  all;  hot  the  actual  Txlne  of  the  petanmal  property  only  need  be 
dedtted  i^oB  the  total  valvatiaB  of  aMeta,  as  fonnd  under  tbe 
rale;  in  order  to  diaee>Ter  the  rahxation  of  the  taxable  real 
city. 

It  wonld  hATe  been  a  nmple  maiier  to  incorporate  t 
of  aanKnent  intothe  statnte,  hot  to  hare  done  so  won] :  ^ 
on  just  to  the  poaiwoni  of  pahUc  franchises,  because  it  wookl  oom- 
pd  aaw—inr  erer johere  to  saniw  this  propwtjf  at  full  actnal  Tafate, 
wheras  it  is  well  known  that  other  property  is,  as  a  role, 
•■eased  modi  lower  and  at  widely  different  rates  thron^ioat  the 
State  It  seened  mncfa  wiaer  to  fdk>w  the  ^^•w^plf  of  other 
States  in  whidi  franchises  are  sosriwrii  and  taxed  tocaDy,  and  leaTe 
the  method  of  aanssnent  to  the  diseretion  of  the  aaKssor  ss  in  the 
ease  ol  all  other  real  estate.  While  corpcsate  property  should  be 
■Side  to  bear  its  fsir  diare  of  taxation,  it  shoold  in  no  wise  be 
criminated  against. 

This  precise  method  of  raining  franchises,  when  &rst  appUi 

by  the  State  Board  of  Eqnaliatioo  of  Illinois  to  railrtxub,  g«ve 

rise  to  three  contesting  actions,  which  were  carried  to  the  Sopreme 

Court  of  the  United  States  and  there  disposed  of  in  a  single  da- 

cision  in  1876  (Tajfhr  vs.  Stnr,  EtCy  92  IT.  S.,  575).    Mr.  J\ 

Miller,  who  wrote  the  opinion  in  the  case;  asid: 

-The  MAtnte  of  nuaoto  aad  tlte  ntle  a3o|i«ed  by  Um  Bo«rd  of  BqaaT 
JzaUoa.  under  the  power  oenferred  br  tlie  el»ase  ve  have  Joat  recited 
may  ooi  be  the  wtaeat  mode  of  dolac  complete  Janice  In  Ihla  diffloUl 
■utter;  bat  we  oonftaa  we  have,  on  the  whole,  eeen  no  eebeioe  whkA 
is  better  adapAed  to  effect  the  porpoae.  ao  tar  a«  nilnwd  corpomtlooa 
are  ooBcemed.  of  taxioc  at  once  all  of  tbdr  property.  msA  at  — ^fc*«j 
the  tax  Jut  and  equal  la  all  its  relatione  to  ether  taxable  pniperty  at 
the  State." 

Again,  after  discussing  in  detaO  the  rule  as  applied,  the  lam- 
ed Jurtice  continues: 

"It  la,  thetetore.  o^jnrVoran  Vbai,  when  yoo  haire  aaeertalacd  tbc  ear* 
rent  casliTa]iueotVhaWhiD<^t«»tteAMM.«^^^^fc««R«ai  eaahvmfntof 
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th#  «TiUre  number  of  shares,  you  have,  by  the  action  of  those  who  above 
all  others  can  beat  estimate  It,  ascertained  the  true  value  of  the  road, 
all  Its  property.  Its  capital  stock  and  Its  franchises;  for  these  are  all  rep- 
resented by  the  value  of  its  bonded  debt  and  of  the  shares  of  Its  capital 
■tock." 

No  method  fixed  for  the  valuation  of  any  species  of  real  es- 
tate either  by  the  courts  or  by  the  assessors,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  60  simple,  certain  and  easy  of  application  as  this.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  properties  reached  by  the  act  are  publicly 
bought  and  sold  daily,  in  the  form  of  securities  representing  them. 
Tlie  stock  market  supplies  continually  an  index  of  the  value  of  all 
the  principal  franchises,  while  sales  of  other  kinds  of  real  estate 
are  rare  in  comparison;  and  actual  sales  are  the  very  best  guides  to 
actual  values.  There  will  be  no  trouble  about  equitably  asBesaing 
franchises,  except  in  the  directors'  rooms  of  the  corporations  oim- 
ing  them>  and  in  the  offices  of  their  eminent  counsel. 

Some  few  important  public  franchises  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  in  other  cities,  are  now  paying  some  return  to  the  cities  in 
the  form  of  a  percentage  of  tlie  gross  receipts  or  otherwise. 
Some  corporations  pay  considerable  lump  sums  for  their  fran- 
chises when  granted.  All  corporations  holding  public  franchise 
pay  a  State  franchise  tax.  It  is  therefore  contended  that  the  new 
law  imposes  double  taxes  upon  them. 

As  to  the  franchise  tax  which  they  pay,  that  is  a  tax  upon  their 
corporate,  not  their  public,  franchises.  A  steam  railroad,  which 
paid  for  its  roadbed  at  full  market  value,  spent  millions  in  pre- 
paring it  for  the  ties  and  rails,  and  other  millions  in  maintaining 
it,  and  which  is  taxed  on  every  foot  of  the  land  it  uaea  in  connec- 
tion with  its  right  of  way,  pays  a  franchise  tax  to  the  State  in 
addition.  It  is  a  tax  oa  itsrigtit  to  be  a  corporation,  and  that  is 
what  the  franchise  tax  paid  by  a  street  railroad  corporation  is,  and 
nothing  more  nor  less.  The  new  tax  on  the  street  railroad  will 
be,  in  effect,  a  tax  on  it«  roadbed — hitherto  exempted — similar  to 
tliat  always  paid  by  the  steam  road.  As  to  the  percentage  of  groes 
receipts  paid  to  the  city  and  the  lump  sums  paid  for  the  fran- 
,  those  constitute  the  consideration  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the 
tees  for  the  property  they  received.  They  are  simply  the 
purchase  price.  But  because  an  ordinary  citizen  has  bought  and 
paid  for  his  property  and  fully  complied  with  his  purchase  con- 
tnct,  does  the  law  therefore  exempt  him  from  taxation?    He  may 

■  have  paid  more  than  his  property  waa  ytotIVv^  WV  Va  ^'^  \KXja^ 
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every  year  in  addition.  The  possessore  of  public  {z&ncliiseB  bin^ 
for  the  most  part,  paid  absolutely  nothing  for  their  properties, 
and  never  a  tenth  part  of  what  they  were  worth.  By  what 
process  of  reasoning  they  bring  theniseWes  to  believe  that,  because 
of  the  miserable  little  return  they  make  to  the  city  for  their  in- 
estimably valuable  easements  in  the  streets,  they  are  therefore  en- 
titled to  exemption  from  taxation  on  them,  is  past  finding  out. 
Slight  additional  charges,  such  as  car  license  fees,  and  the  like, 
imposed  on  them,  can  hardly  be  classed  as  taxes  at  all,  but  in  any 
event  are  bo  inconsiderable  that  they  surely  cannot  be  urged  seri- 
ously OS  an  equitable  prohibition  against  State  and  local  taxation. 

What  revenue  will  be  realized  from  the  act  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  That  it  will  be  very  large 
is  certain — far  larger  than  even  the  corporations  themselves  real- 
ize. In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  entire  value  of  the  stock 
of  transportation  corporations  is  the  measure  of  the  value  of  their 
respective  franchises.  The  actual  investment  of  capital  is  usually 
represented  by  the  bonded  indebtedness.  When  one  considers 
the  large  number  of  companiee,  the  value  of  whose  shares  will 
foot  up  from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  million  dollars,  one  can 
form  some  idea  of  how  much  will  be  added  to  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  property  throughout  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
first  effect  of  the  law  will  be  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  stock, 
by  reason  of  the  prospective  payment  of  a  part  of  the  profits  of  the 
company  into  the  public  treasury 

The  results  of  the  operation  of  the  law  will  be  a  revelation  to 
the  people,  and  o  lesson  they  will  not  soon  forget,  in  the  art  of 
utilizing  these  sources  of  revenue  for  the  public  advantage,  instead 
of  permitting  them  to  be  used  exclusively  for  private  gain.  If  the 
cities  of  New  York  were  in  possession  of  tlieir  own  sources  of 
municipal  revenue,  as  fully  as  is  Glasgow,  they,  like  the  Scotch 
city,  would  also  be  paying  the  entire  cost  of  running  their  local 
governments  without  levying  a  cent  of  tax  for  that  pur])oee  upon 
the  property  of  their  inhabitants.  And  anyone  who  reads  the 
BJgns  of  the  times  aright  can  not  doubt  that  American  municipali- 
ties will  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  the  realization  of  a 
similar  condition  of  freedom  from  their  present  intolerable  bur- 
dens of  taxation. 

John  Fobd. 
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FButce  the  year  1834,  Spain  has  been  at  regular  intervals  the 
■eene  of  strife  and  hard  fought  battles  between  the  two  branchea 
of  the  reigning  family  of  Bourbons,  both  directly  descended  from 
Charles  the  Fourth,  the  monarch  who  abdicated  and  fled  at  the 
approach  of  Napoleon.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son,  Ferdi- 
nand \TI.,  whose  misrule  created  much  dissatisfaction;  for  not 
only  did  he  restore  the  Inquisition  in  its  most  objectionable  form, 
but  he  also  drove  a  coach  and  four  through  every  law  which  did 
not  suit  his  purpose.  Having  no  male  heir,  he  abolished  the  Salic 
Law  in  favor  of  his  daughter  Isabella,  and  to  the  detriment  of  his 
brother  Carlos,  in  whose  behalf  a  bold  ctlort  was  made  in  1834, 
by  the  Carhsts  of  the  Basque  Provinces.  England  interfered  and 
Bent  a  British  force  of  10,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Sir  E. 

tde  Lacy  £vans,  who  beat  the  insurgents  at  Ayetta,  and  San  Sebas- 
tian. Don  Carlos  retired  to  France,  and  died  at  Trieste  in  1855, 
having  abdicated  in  1848  in  favor  of  the  father  of  the  present  pre- 
tender, who  is  knoMTi  as  Carlos  VII.  A  rising  took  place  in  1849, 
Another  in  1860,  and  the  last  Carlist  War  began  in  1S71  and  cnd- 

[ed  in  1874,  when  Carlos  was  beaten,  hip  and  thigh,  by  tlie  regular 
troops.  Since  then  he  has  lived  in  retirement,  and  has  taken  no 
active  steps  to  recover  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  save  by  pub- 
lishing a  few  pronunciamentos  from  time  to  time.     In  his  last 

I  address  to  Iiis  partisans  be  foretold  what  has  since  happened.  He 
declared  that  be  would  not  move,  so  long  as  his  country  was  fight- 
ing a  foreign  foe,  but  that,  as  soon  as  she  had  lost  her  colonies  and 
pcac«  waa  ratified,  he  would  claim  his  rights  and  endeavor  to  aa- 
eame  t!ie  reins  of  government,  and  to  ex\nc»,\A  ^^-Bl  Vswvs*.  'Cs*. 
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o  this  Charter  of  rights,  every  new  "Lord"  (this  is  the  only  title 
which  the  BiseayanB  confer  upon  the  King  of  Spain)  must  swear 
to  uphold  the  fueros.  The  Government  consists  of  a  "Corregi- 
dor,"  two  deputies  and  six  regidors.  The  supreme  pow^er  is  vested 
in  the  "Junta  General",  or  General  Assembly.  Justice  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Corregidor  and  his  "TenUntes"  or  Lieutenants. 
Every  Biscayan  of  pure  blood  is  counted  a  nobleman;  there  is  no 
royal  governing  board  in  the  province,  except  the  post  office,  and 
Biscayans  are  not  bound  to  ser^e  in  the  Spanish  Anny,  or  to  re- 
ceive Spanish  troops. 

Third  and  fourth,  in  Alava  ami  Guipuzcoa,  the  fueros  are 
of  a  similar  character,  differing  only  in  details. 

Such  were  the  ancient  rights  abolished  by  Ferdinand  VII., 
restored  by  him  in  1812,  abolished  once  more  by  him  in  1823,  by 
Eepartero  in  1830,  re-enacted  by  Isabella  in  1844,  and  finally  re- 
moved a  few  years  later. 

I  Both  Pretenders,  known  as  Carlos  V.  and  Carlos  VIL,  the 
present  Duke  of  Madrid,  made  the  restoration  of  the  fueros  the 
keynote  of  their  political  article  of  faith.  Li  1834,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly a  better  tune  to  pipe  than  now,  for  the  "Vazcongados," 
BO  often  disappointed  in  their  aspirations,  have  ceased  to  care 
much  for  the  vindication  of  sacred  principles;  they  would  sooner 
devote  their  energies  to  the  cultivation  and  preservation  of  their 
lands,  under  a  stable  and  conservative  form  of  government,  than 
engage  in  another  struggle,  the  result  of  which  they  have  good 
cause  to  fear. 

There  is  a  strong  element  in  Spanish  politics  which  seems  to 
have  been  "overlooked  by  most  observers,  and  upon  which  much 

I  will  depend  in  the  near  future.  I  refer  to  the  vast  army  of  rapat- 
riadot,  the  unhappy  soldiers  who  are  returning  in  thousands  from 
Cuba  and  from  the  Philippines.  Sore  in  soul  and  body,  tlie  victims 
of  incompetent  leaders  and  of  a  corrupt  administration,  the  cred- 
itors of  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  years*  pay, 
theee  men  will  soon  have  to  be  reckoned  with  or  compensated. 

kThe  newly  fonn<xl  Cabinet  has  already  expressed  its  intentions, 
through  Sefior  Villaverdo,  Minister  of  Finance,  of  paying  up  all 
arreara  and  placing  Spanish  finances  upon  a  firm  and  honest 
bajtie;  already  the  regim<'nt5  gnrrisoning  the  Basquo  Proviucea 
have  been  clothed  anew,  and  are  jingling  pesetas  in  their  pockets; 
pensions  are  to  be  provided  for  the  victVroB  o\  ^<i  -^m  ,  wA  iBik. 
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IS  are  Ckdatt  to  a  auKa,  and  if  assured  of  ercn  the 
Baaae  ther  wold,  as  ia  the  eeventies,  take  the 
an  ai9pdi>,  if  need  vere.  The  exploits  of  the 
Maadllilirtj  ptieit»  Santa  Cnu,  would  doubtleea  be 
bj  flMiiy  gestlenen  ct  his  aaered  calling,  in  whose  opin- 
hm  tiw  w«xdi  ''Dim,  Pmiria  y  Rey"  axe  almost  srnonjmous  tenns. 
Tlkcrc  la  a  tbj  atraog  analogj  between  the  poeitionB  of  the 
Bvqae  and  Irish  daigicB.  Both  are  recruited  from  the  people; 
bodi  are  the  gvida  and  confidante  of  the  people;  both  wield  upon 
thair  flo^a  the  iiwiw—MM  iiifioence  of  the  confesEional.  The  Celtic 
Umgne  upolaa  in  Inland  and  in  the  Baaqne  Provinces  is  a  lan- 
gaage  vakaovn  to  the  alien  anthorities.  Prieets  and  people  work 
and  fi^t  in  a  cotamon  caase,  the  expulsion  of  the  "forasUro"  (for- 
eigner), the  attainment  of  Home  Govenuncnt  and  fixity  of  tenure, 
and  the  remoral  of  taxation.     Their  counsel-  "     ^-ia- 

terested;  under  their  sway,  the  morality  of  ii ...-sm 

most  farorablj  with  that  of  other  peoples,  and  they  jealously  pro- 
tect the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  com- 
mitted to  tVievT  caxe.    fek.  ■^c^vucss^.  c%.^^s£ft  in.  either  countrv  trr,ii!t!. 
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Of  cease  to  exists  amid  present  circumstances;  without  the 
rapport  of  the  clergy. 

The  Eastern  Province  of  Catalonia  presents  very  different  con- 
ditiona.  Catalonia  is  to  Spain  what  Ulster  is  to  Ireland;  the  Bel- 
fast of  Calulonia  is  Barcelona,  the  most  prosperous  city  in  Spain, 
•  port  trading  with  the  world,  peopled  by  all  nationalities,  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  Socialist  Republican  party. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Catalons  fought  bravely  on  the  Carlist 
eidc,  under  the  command  of  Don  Alfonso  de  Bourbon,  the  brother 
of  Don  Carlos.  They  had  no  fueroa  to  recover,  but  they  had  long 
Buffered  from  the  heavy  taxes  which  were  levied  upon  their  pros- 
perous country,  to  defray  the  lavish  expenses  of  Madrid,  the  centre 
of  extravagance  and  corruption.  The  economic  condition  of 
Catalonia  is  no  more  the  same,  and  though  still  smarting  under 
undue  exaetions,  the  Catalon  is  prosperous,  educated  and  more 
than  liberal  in  his  aspirations.  A  federated  Republic  would  sat- 
isfy his  wants  better  than  a  change  of  dynasty,  for  he  has  long 
since  concluded  that  if  Madrid  drains  his  resources  under  the 
Alphonsista,  the  Basque  Provinces  might  prove  equally  costly 
under  Don  Carlos. 

Competent  judges  are  agreed  that  the  present  dynasty  cannot 
last,  but  they  also  think  that,  before  Don  Carlos  is  crowned  King 
of  Spain,  he  will  have  to  meet  and  defeat  a  strong  and  wealthy 
Republican  party,  the  number  of  whose  adherents  is  daily  increas- 
ing in  Catalonia  and  throughout  the  South  of  Spain.  The  dyna- 
mite outrages  perpetrated  in  the  Barcelona  theatre,  at  Cartagena 
and  elsewhere,  have  doubtless  hampered  the  progress  of  the  "i?e- 
puhlicanos  federalistas"  hut  they  have  had  less  effect  upon  their 
ardor  than  was  produced  upon  that  of  the  Carlist  clergy  by  the 
famous  bull  of  Leo  XIII.,  enforcing  obedience  to  the  present  form 
of  government. 

In  all  Spanish  revolutions,  the  military  pronunciamonto  has 
played  an  important  part,  and  to-day,  more  than  ever,  we  must 
consider  the  chances  which  a  General  Weyler  or  some  other  polit- 
ical soldier  might  have  in  the  contest  for  power.  There  seems  no 
reason  why  such  a  candidate  should  not  throw  in  his  lot  with  the 
Republican  party,  remembering  that  a  Marshal's  baton  has  been 
before  now  into  the  sceptre  of  a  tyrant.  General  Weyler 
active,  very  militant,  and  has  already  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  Bght  the  newly  formed  ConBervalvic  C^y[v«;\,"\u^\V%\&r!vi. 
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tbe  <mt  waSlltKj  emaaader  vho  has  not  ciir>| 
■■•  partMB  of  8pia^  poManaM  vidiin  the  Itst  fev 
ibA  Mi  ailiHBp  is  O^  have  serer  caused  him  to  be 
\j  iht  ftyaiih  aaiioo.  IThfl^  moet  of  hu  fellow  gen* 
■*  aibOTi  t»  W  trad  bj  camt  tnartial,  Genend  Weyler  ic- 
I  •  warn  teatilt,  aad  tlw  popoiace  greet  him  as  though  he 
of  tbe  aoe  calibre  a*  Gueirita  or  Eeporteio 
I  viwae  pspnkhty  equals  that  of  an  eminent 
B  OBpotiut  iMtor  in  politxa. 
*1b  wamt  reeent  artideB  on  TrenA  I^tokden,"  the  claims  of 
Don  Ckdai  of  Spno  to  tta  thraae  of  Fnnoe  bAve  been  set  forth 
la  HheoKj  diej  aeon  nrvefatable^  and,  granted  that  he  shonld  one 
daj  role  orer  the  dfrtiniHi  of  Spain,  there  is  no  reason  wfaj  France 
iiwaU  aat  aka  barnia  part  of  his  dominions. 

Dm  Oniaik  heir  to  the  throoe  of  Spain  by  the  Salic  Lav,  U 
alao  the  auai  £rect  deaceadant  of  Loots  XIY.  Under  the  will  of 
Ckarki  IL  «l  fipaia,  Fhtlip,  Duke  of  Anjon,  the  second  son  of 
**!/»  Gnad  Dn^ua,"  inherited  the  throne  of  Spain.  It  is  quite 
tnw  that  by  Uw  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Philip  resigned  his  claim  to 
tfca  f^enck  thrane  for  htmaeU  and  his  snocessoiB,  but  tlie  parti- 
oaa  of  Dm  Qnlaa  daim,  fint,  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  re- 
sign those  claims  on  behalf  of  his  succeasorB;  second,  that  most 
of  the  proriaiona  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  were  violated  by  the 
eoBtraeting  parties,  and  that  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France,  ig- 
nored the  treaty  in  iolo  by  marrying  his  son,  the  Due  de  Mont- 
pcaaier,  to  the  hesrees  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  in  default  of  her 
learing  isEoe. 

A  stiU  stronger  argument  is  adduced  by  Don  Carlos  and  his 
party.  Ignoring  all  treaties  and  compacts,  they  contend  that  the 
right  of  the  legitimate  king  is  a  "divine  right"  which  cannot  be 
made  subject  to  treaties  or  compacts,  that  Don  Carlos  alone  pos- 
sesses that  divine  riglit,  and  that  to  him  belong  the  tlirones  of 
lYance  and  Spain.  The  difficulty  of  inducing  the  French  people 
to  accept  a  foreign  ruler  is  overcome  by  the  stalement  that  the 
Spanish  Bourbons  were  really  French  princes,  ruling  aaJ  residing 
abroad,  and  that  they  have  never  been  foreign  to  Franco  -n  f'i» 
ktnie  sense  of  tlie  vrord. 

It  is  further  averred  by  the  French  and  Spanish  (  at 

|the  sttoTigGSl  \>MTv«  ^\x\Ot».  vtwM  be  opposed  to  li.^   ^.     .:ig 
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gth  of  the  Teutonic  Powers  would  be  found  in  a  coalition  be- 
n  France  and  Spain  under  one  I^atin  mler.  This  argument 
appeals  with  much  force  to  the  Anti-Teutons,  who  are  numerous 
in  both  countries. 

The  principles  of  Don  Carlos  are  those  of  Henri  V.,  the  late 
Comte  de  Chambord,  at  whose  death  the  branch  of  Orleans,  now 
represented  by  the  duke  of  that  name,  claimed  inheritance  to  the 
throne  of  France.  The  thorough-going  Royalists,  known  as  "Les 
Blancs  d'Espagne"  have  never  foresworn  their  allegiance  to  Don 
Carlos,  the  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  their  party  daily  waxes  in  influence  and  in  numbers.  This  is 
mainly  due  to  the  many  proofs  afforded  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of 
his  utter  inability  ever  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment, 
The  Pretender  who,  during  the  Boulanger  crisis,  was  content  to 
watch  events  in  France  from  a  balcony  of  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel 
at  Folkestone,  while  hia  partisans  besought  of  him  to  cross  the 
water  and  try  issues  with  anarchism,  cannot  inspire  confidence  as 
a  leader  of  men  bent  on  wresting  a  throne  from  a  hungry  horde  of 
place  hunters.  This  same  Duke,  after  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the 
Dreyfus  faction  in  France,  has  again  failed  to  strike  a  blow  when 
the  patriot  Deroulede  and  his  famous  league  endeavored  to  upset 
the  Government  of  France  on  the  day  its  President  was  consigned 
to  his  grave. 

Whatever  shortcomings  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Don  Carlos, 
he  has  proved  himself  a  soldier  of  valor,  and  a  strategist  of  no 
mean  merit.  His  son,  Don  Jaime,  is  serving  in  a  Russian  regiment 
at  Warsaw,  and  has  won  golden  opinions  in  Russia,  and  should  his 
father  waive  his  right  to  the  throne  of  France  in  his  favor,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  advent  of  Don  Jaime  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  Nicholas  II.,  the  ruler  of  France's  most  powerful  ally. 
England,  having  no  direct  interests  in  the  dynastic  questions  of 
France  or  Spain,  looks  on  dispassionately.  There  exists  in  Lon- 
don a  Carlist  Committee,  but  its  members  are  mostly  unknown 
men  with  little  influence  and  no  money  to  spare.  They,  of  course, 
^  have  been  on  the  qui  vive  since  February,  1898,  when  they  were 

■  told  to  be  ready  for  immediate  action,  and  are  now  exjiectiDg  fresh 
I  developmenta. 

H        The  London  press  is  equally  sure  tliat  a  Carlist  rising  is  immi- 
B  nent.    Special  correspondents  for  "The  Times"  and  other  papers 

■  are  already  in  Spain,  and  much  interest  \a  evinced  vn  ItA  dskvsu^  <^1 
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Don  Carlos  and  of  his  party.  Some  effort  must  soon  be  made  to 
rcfleem  oft-given  pledge??.  In  a  distracted  countrj',  rent  osxmder  by 
internecine  feuds,  bled  to  death  by  corrupt  adnlini^itraljDnp  and 
severe  defeat,  deprived  of  its  colonies  and  bereft  of  competent 
leaders,  an  able  man  with  energy  and  honest  purpose  gbould  be 
liailed  with  joy.  Is  snch  a  man  forthcoming  in  the  person  of  Don 
Carlos?    His  past  would  answer  "No;"  the  future  may  say  "Yes." 

Now,  as  in  1873,  everything  is  ripe  for  a  successful  rising. 
Discord  in  the  ranks  of  the  Conservatives,  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Liberals,  universal  discontent  at  the  long  delay  in  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  the  growing  conviction  in- 
6tille<l  into  the  minds  of  the  people  that  America  bought  over  the 
leaders  of  the  Spanish  army  and  thus  secured  their  bloodless  vic- 
tories, a  thorough  organization  of  C^arlist  clubs  and  centres  of 
propaganda,  all  tend  to  jirove  that  a  Pretender  with  a  handful  of 
men  would  soon  gather  around  bim  a  very  considerable  army. 

The  action  of  the  clergy  in  proclaiming  allegiance  to  the  estab- 
lished form  of  Government  would  not  have  very  much  importance 
in  the  present  crisis,  for  the  Carlist  question  has  invaded  the  do- 
main of  practical  politics,  and  is  openly  discussed  by  responsible 
politicians.  Public  meetings  are  addressed  by  the  partisan?  of 
Don  Carlos  not  only  in  the  Basque  Provinces,  but  in  other  large 
towns,  and  the  abstention  of  the  clergy  is  not  even  noticed.  The 
people  remember  the  quick  change  of  front,  from  Carlism  to  Al- 
phonsism,  effected  by  the  clergy  in  1876,  and  expect  to  see  a  simi- 
lar voUe-face  executed  in  favor  of  a  successful  competitor  for  the 
throne  of  Spain. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  future  action  of  Rome  will  be 
a  most  important  element  in  the  event  of  a  successful  Carlist  ris- 
ing. Not  only  will  it  influence  it  directly,  but  it  wUl  do  much  to 
consolidate  Don  Carlos  or  to  shake  his  power,  and  will  be  no  mean 
factor  in  determining  the  conduct  of  certain  European  Courts 
toward  him.  The  increase  of  Latin  influence  would  undoubtedly 
strengthen  the  hand  of  Rome,  and  in  the  event  of  Don  Carlos  be- 
coming King  of  Spain,  the  alliance  by  marriage  of  Don  .Taime,  his 
son,  with  a  reigning  Latin  family,  such  as  that  of  Austria,  or  even 
Italy,  might  make  a  sensible  difference  on  the  political  chessbotnJ 
of  the  Vaticnn,  The  successor  to  Leo  XIIL  \n'll  probably  havo  to 
Bolvc  tins  pToVAfetR,  wv^  ■w\vovi  VVLt  tW.i\c^u  of  that  successor  much 
^v  ill  depend,    A-tootvp,  \.\v«  xfta-vc^  ^«i"eKM«'^Q^(«,,^'wt"\s.  ^s\K3t Vvasft^ 


chances  are  far  greater  than  those  of  the  other  membere  of  the 
Sacred  College.  I  refer  to  Cardinal  Vanutelli,  a  comparatively 
young  man,  v^ith  vast  political  and  family  influence,  with  a  bril- 
liant record  both  as  a  theologian  and  a  diplomatist,  and  endowed 
with  energy  of  action  and  great  eloquence.  Both  he  and  his 
brotJier,  Monsignor  Vanutelli,  are  known  to- hold  strong  views  in 
favor  of  the  Carlist  movement  in  Spain,  and  of  a  Legitimist 
restoration  in  France.  The  strengthening  of  the  Latin  influence 
in  Europe  ia  to  them  an  article  of  faith,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fore- 
tell to  what  extent  Pope  Vanutelli  would  put  into  effect  the  opin- 
ions now  held  by  Cardinal  Vanutelli. 

The  efforts  actually  made  by  the  Vatican  to  take  part  in  the 
Peace  Conference  clearly  show  that,  even  under  Leo  XIIL,  the 
nonagenarian  Pontiff,  Rome  has  not  waived  her  claim  to  be 
heard  on  matters  affecting  international  politics;  and  it  seems 
diflRcult  to  believe  that  her  voice  would  remain  silent  on  a  ques- 
tion to  her  as  pregnant  with  interest  as  the  return  of  the  Bourbons 
to  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  France. 

Admitting  that  Don  Carlos  can  afford  to  ignore  Rome  in  hia 
endeavor  to  conquer  a  throne,  he  will  have  to  cement  his  victory 
witli  her  goodwill.  Many  difficulties  would  be  overcome  if,  by  the 
abdication  of  hie  father,  Don  Jaime  became  King  of  Spain  and 
married  his  cousin,  the  Infanta  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  sister  of 
the  present  little  King.  Tlie  two  branches  would  thus  be  united, 
and  the  supporters  of  the  Salic  Law,  as  well  as  its  opponents, 
would  hail  •R-ith  joy  a  termination  of  the  feud. 

Don  Carlos,  however,  is  not  likely  to  hand  over  his  rights  to 
hia  son.  He  considers  that  the  present  condition  of  Spain  requires 
to  be  treated  by  a  strong  and  experienced  ruler,  and  being  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  he  feels  he  can  serve  his  country  for  many 
Tears  to  come.  Neither  he  nor  his  young  consort  would  consent  to 
retire  in  favor  of  Don  Joime,  a  boy  scarce  out  of  his  teens,  whose 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  has  yet  to  be  acquired,  and  whose 
military  training  is  still  in  the  preliminary  stages. 

His  father,  on  the  other  hand,  has  proved  himself  a  good  tac- 
tician in  the  field,  and  with  very  raw  material  at  his  disposal  he 
more  than  once  inflicted  heavy  losses  upon  the  enemy.  He  is 
credited  with  having  a  complete  plan  of  campaign  for  future  op- 
erations, and  able  officers  to  aseist  him  in  carrying  it  out.  One  of 
tbem^  General  Antonio  Brca,  has  just  v^\A\5Vv<A  aa.  war^sbX  ^'^liSi 
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1873-76  campaign,  entitled  "The  Campaign  of  the  North.'*  Gen- 
eral Brca  makes  no  mystery  of  what  the  next  campaign  is  likely 
to  be;  guerilla  warfare  will,  of  course,  be  resorted  to,  as  of  old,  but 
the  introduction  of  the  Maxim  gun  will  proTe  an  immense  ad- 
vantage to  whichever  side  will  hold  the  mountain  passes.  Don 
Carlos  is  credited  with  ha\-ing  powerful  mountain  and  field  artil- 
lery. If  this  be  true,  he  should  have  little  difficulty  in  making  his 
way  into  the  plains  of  New  Castille  from  t^vo  different  points:  the 
Pyrenees  or  Basque  Provinces  in  the  North,  and  Catalonia  in  the 
East.  Two  armies  marching  jointly  from  these  points  should  either 
effect  a  junction,  say  at  Alcala  or  Molina,  push  on  toward  Madrid, 
and  make  a  combined  attack,  or  operate  separately,  the  Catalonian 
contingent  making  a  front  attack  from  Alcala,  while  the  Pyre- 
ncan  army  would  move  from  Toledo.  The  capital  would  be  hem- 
med in  by  simultaneous  front  and  rear  attacks,  and,  given  good 
generalship  and  a  well  organized  commissariat  on  the  Carlist  side, 
the  occupation  of  Madrid  would  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

In  the  last  campaign  dilatory  tactics  prevented  the  succeae  of 
a  similar  scheme,  but  bitter  experience  must  have  taught  Don 
Carlos  that  in  warfare  swift  action  can  alone  bring  victory,  and  he 
is  not  likely  to  repeat  at  fifty  the  mistakes  which  he  made  at 
thirty,  when  the  joys  of  Capua  and  the  pleasures  of  life  delayed 
him  on  the  road  to  Madrid,  and  led  him  into  exile. 

One  naturally  inquires  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  existing 
Governments  in  Europe  toward  Don  Carlos,  should  he  succeed  in 
winning  the  throne  of  Spain.  Europe  has  little  interest  in  the 
matter;  so  far  as  Gennany  is  concerned,  the  HohenzoUern  ques- 
tion is  at  an  end  with  regard  to  Spain.  France  has  too  many  ques- 
tions of  her  own  to  settle;  England  ^vill  not  re]>eat  the  blunder  she 
made  in  1834  by  sending  another  De  Lacy  Evans  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  Peninsula;  while  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia  would 
probably  recognize  the  new  king. 

The  world  at  large  is  agreed  that  Spain  could  not  have  a  worse 
government  than  the  one  which  has  ruled  her  destinies,  with  such 
conspicuous  ineptitude,  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  the  opinion 
is  fast  growing  that  a  radical  change  is  necessary. 

"Tietrench  and  reform  and  repent*'  should  be  the  motto  of  the 
successor  to  Alphonso  XIII. 

Jakes  Socnz. 


Thb  landing  of  the  troops  and  supplies  at  Daiquiri  and  Si- 
boney,  including  over  2^000  animals,  was  successfully  accom- 
pliahed;  and  was  followed  by  the  cautious  and  judicious  advance 
of  the  leading  division  under  General  Lawton,  without  loss.  The 
dash  forward  at  Las  Guasimas  caused  some  disappointment,  owing 
to  the  serious  loss  euiTored,  particularly  that  of  the  gallant  young 
men  who  fell  in  that  lirst  encounter;  yet  the  fortitude  and  courage 
displayed  by  our  troops  on  that  occasion  was  most  commendable. 

The  sharp,  fierce  fighting  at  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  was  very 
gratifying  to  those  who  appreciate  courage,  fortitude  and  heroic 
sacrifice.  Both  of  those  positions  were  held  by  comparatively 
small  forces  of  Spaniards,  and  were  regarded  as  the  outer-works 
of  the  intrenchments  around  Santiago.  But  troops  occupying 
intrenched  positions  and  atone  buildiags,  armed  with  smokeless 
powder  rifies  and  machine  guns,  cannot  be  dislodged,  except  by 
directing  against  them  a  most  destructive  artillery  fire  or  an  over- 
whelming force  of  troops,  or  by  flank  manceuvers.  Our  troops, 
under  the  skillful  and  conspicuous  leadership  of  the  subordinate 
commanders  directly  in  charge  of  them  on  the  fighting  line,  dis- 
played in  a  marked  degree  dauntless  intrepidity,  fortitude  and 
gallantry.  Lavrton  exhibited  most  excellent  generalship  and  the 
same  tenacity  and  activity  which  he  had  displayed  on  other  fields. 
Chaffee  was  conspicuous  for  his  courage,  for  which  he  was  already 
noted.  Bates,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  moved  his 
division  to  the  support  of  Lawton,  and  again  returned  in  time  to 
take  i>art  in  the  closing  scenes  about  San  Juan  Hill.  WTieeler, 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  affair  at  Lca  Q\MSkXEA&  vcAX^N^Rjssotd^ 
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ill  from  ovcr-exertion,  which  compelled  his  absence  during  the 
principal  lighting  at  San  Juau  Hill,  yet,  on  hearing  of  the  ^m- 
'^gagcincnt,  with  more  martial  spirit  than  physical  strength,  joijied' 
his  command  later  in  the  day.  Dwing  his  temporary  absence,  the 
Cavalry  Division  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  (afterwards 
Cienerol)  Simmer,  whose  commands  were  given  in  the  most  cool 
and  deliberate  way,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  as  the 
troops  swept  up  the  ascent  at  San  Juan  Hill.  The  bravery  of 
Koosevelt  was  conspicuous  as  he  led  his  command  into  action, 
▼hiie  the  troops  under  Generals  Hawkins  and  Kent  were  skillfully 
'  manccuvored  by  their  brave  commanders. 

The  army  lost  in  these  engagements  some  of  its  best  officers 
[and  bravest  men.    The  total  number  present  for  duty  June  30 
858  officers  and  17,358  enlisted  men.     From  July  1  to  12,  there 
were  22  officers  and  222  enlisted  men  killed,  and  93  officers  and 
3,288  enlisted  men  wounded. 

The  troops,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Cubans,  conunued  to 

l)esiege  the  garrison,  extending  their  line  to  the  right  until  it 

[inched  the  bay  of  Santiago,  covering  the  Cobre  road. 

\Miile  the  news  of  the  results  of  the  engagements  was  gratif]r*| 
ing,  the  situation  of  the  troops  caused  much  anxiety,  and 
severe  loss  that  had  occurred  rendered  the  situation  serious.  In 
fact,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  condition  of  anxiety  that  ex^ 
ieted  in  WaishingtoQ  at  that  time,  and  especially  on  the  receipt  qI<| 
the  following  telegram: 

"Playa  del  Este.  July  S.  18S8. 
(Iteceived  Washls^rtoD,  11.44  a.  m.) 
"The  Secretary  of  War.  Wachlagton: 

"We  have  ihe  town  well  Invested  on  the  north  and  t^aX,  but  with  ik\ 
very  thin  line.    Upon  approaching  it  we  And  It  of  such  b  character  •atj 
the  defenses  so  strong,  it  will  be  impossible  to  carry  It  by  vtonn  wlt]i| 
my  present  force,  and  I  am  seriously  conslderina  witkdi«wlsc  aboatj 
five  miles  and  taking  up  a  new  position  on  the  high  gnmod  between  ttel 
San  Juan  River  and  Siboney,  with  our  left  at  Sardloero.  so  as  to  grtf 
otur  supplies,  to  a  large  extent,  by  means  of  the  rallra«d.  which  we  < 
use.  ha\'1ng  engines  and  cars  at  Siboney.    Our  losses  op  to  date  vUl 
tgregate  a  thousand,  but  list  has  not  yet  been  made:  but  Utile  sick* 
tiees  outside  of  exhaustion  from  intense  heat  and  exertion  of  the  battle 
of  the  day  before  yesterday  and  the  almost  constant  Ore  which  I*  k«ptj 
up  on  the  treuches.    Wagon  road  to  the  rear  Is  kept  up  with  aocne  dUB*  | 
ctilty  on  account  of  rains,  but  I  will  be  able  to  tt«e  It  for  the  p 
General  Wheeler  la  seriously  ill.  and  will  probably  have  to  go  to  thaj 
T«ar  tO'day.    0«tii«TB\'^QAi'u%  aVao  very  111.  confined  to  his  bed.    General  j 
iiawklns  eWRhUf  «oM^Ae^  vn  twA.  \ivnMi^%  Mnr^^ft  «oemy  made  teat-, 
night,   wWcli  vaa  "baivtooTMiVt  wiVia(B«A,  Vfe*  NMi*A.vnK  «A  \3b»  vvoterl 
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ftps  was  magnificent.    I  am  ur^ng  Admiral  Sampson  to  attempt  to 

Iforce  the  entrance  of  the  barbor,  and  will  have  a  consultation  with  him 

Vthia  morning.    He  Is  coming  to  the  front  to  see  me.    I  have  been  unable 

I  to  b«  out  during  the  heat  of  the  day  for  four  days,  but  am  retaining 

the  command.    General  Garcia  reported  he  holds  the  railroad   from 

Sanllago  to  San  Luis,  and  has  burned  a  bridge  and  removed  some  rails; 

alao  that  General  Pando  has  arrived  at  Palma,  and  that  the  French 

Consul,  with  about  four  hundred  French  citizens,  came  Into  bis  lines 

yesterday  from  Santiago.    Have  directed  him  to  treat  them  with  every 

comrtcsy  possible. 

I  Shaftbr,  Major-General." 

'  The  following  reply  was  sent,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing appreciation  of  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  troops,  but  to 
give  all  possible  encouragement,  with  the  assurance  of  speedy  re- 
inforcement: 

"Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C.  July  3,  1898. 
"General  Shatter.  Playa  del  Este.  Cuba: 

"Accept  my  hearty  congratulations  on  the  record  made  of  magnificent 
fortitude,  gallantry,  and  sacrifice  displayed  in  the  desperate  flghting  of 
the  troops  before  Santiago.  I  realize  the  hardships,  difnculties,  and 
Bufferings,  and  am  proud  that  amid  those  terrible  scenes  the  troops 
illustrated  such  fearless  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  our 
common  country  and  flag.  Whatever  the  results  to  follow  their  unsur- 
passed deeds  of  valor,  the  past  is  already  a  gratifying  chapter  of  his- 
tory. I  expect  to  be  with  you  within  one  week  with  strong  reinforce- 
ments. Miles, 

Major-General,  Commandlsg." 


k 


The  following  reply  was  received: 


"Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps, 

Near  Santiago,  Playa,  July  4,  1898. 
"Ifajor-General  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

Commanding  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  Washington: 
"I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  gallant  men  I  have  the  honor  to  com- 
mand for  the  splendid  tribute  of  praise  which  you  have  accorded  them. 
They  txirc  themselves  as  American  soldiers  always  have.  Your  tele- 
gram will  be  published  at  the  head  of  the  regiments  in  the  morning. 
I  feel  that  I  am  master  of  the  situation  and  can  hold  the  enemy  for  any 
length  of  lime.  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  you  are  coming  that  you 
may  see  for  yourself  the  obstacles  which  this  army  had  to  overcome. 
My  only  regret  Is  the  great  number  of  gaUant  souIb  who  have  given 

Uielr  lives  for  our  country's  cause. 

Shaptkr." 


On  July  3rd  Cervera's  fleet  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  San- 
tiago.   It  was  not  a  challenge  to  battle,  for  Cervcra  knew  the  odds 
him  were  OTerwhelming.    On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  dash 
For  his  plunge  the  Spaniard  choee  a  most  favorable  mo- 
ment, as  he  could  have  seen  the  flaj^Vu-p  ol  \.\ve  m\^\:^  ^%.5^-^\is5!B. 
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ad  kia  (and  its  lUetett)  eteun  majestically  toward  tl 

m  MtM^^  Sampeon  bad  gone  to  laeet  Gen^ad  Shafter,  «s  indi- 
catod  IB  the  aborv  td^gxam,  Icaring  Admiral  Schley  temporarily 
i&  eaannd.  The  dispositaon  of  the  reesels  of  our  fleet  had  been 
vdl  1^— »^,  tad  within  thre«  hoars  and  forty  minutes  from  the 
taaM  of  tba  appeazmnoe  of  the  first  reseel  the  whole  Spanish  fleet, 
iianaiitini  oi  fom  cnten  and  two  torpedo-bo«t  deetroyeia,  bad 
cithar  been  audc  «r  wera  buning  on  the  beach.  Admiral  Cerrera 
and  7t  oUmt  olBoeca  and  1>600  men  were  taken  priioners;  350 
aas  van  kiOad  or  drowned,  aad  IfiO  woonded. 

TUa  gntUsixng  victory  wttled  what  had  be«n  up  to  thai  mo* 
vent  the  prahfem  of  the  Spanish  war  in  the  West  Indies,  namely, 
tht  qnaitwin  as  to  the  wamnand  of  the  sea.  The  inclosing  of  Cer- 
Tcra^  iect  in  Santiago  Harboar  was  the  only  occasion  for  sending 
troapa  to  that  pkce  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  general  plan 
of  oaaipaigB  then  waa  to  fint  oaptore  or  destroy  the  fleet  and  then 
to  eaptnra  tha  lalaad  of  Fbrto  Bico. 

Tbo  dtaUtthm  of  the  Spanish  fleet  presented  a  new  problem, 
capedally  in  Ti«w  of  the  fKt  that  serioTis  keaea  bad  been  suffered 
by  the  army  and  of  the  pcwwhitity  that  farther  sacrifice  migbt  be 
reqinired  to  redooe  the  gaiziBon  at  Santiago,  it  being  known  that 
the  army  was  liable  to  be  dedmated  by  disease  at  that  season. 

The  dtoatioA  at  that  tioM  is  udieated  by  the  following  tde* 


« 


s 
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Tlajm  del  Bate.  Tia  HjUtl. 

Jolr  «.  US8.  11.50  p.  m. 
"AttmrnM-C^Dexml.  U.  S.  A,  WaairiBCtoa: 

**Bcod«aartcn  Plftk  AmyOerpic  la  caB9  otmr  Gaauaeo  de  Cab*.  4 
TWr»  aaveara  to  be  do  r>«— able  Aoalit  tbat  Oenetml  PaiuSo  aucoeeA- 
td  to  cBlcrtBc  Saatiaco  iMt  alglht  wnk  his  (brte.  aald  to  be  abo<tt  fi.OM 
SMO.  TIds  pots  •  dUtarcBt  aapeci  upon  aSaln.  aBd  wbfte  we  emn  pret»- 
aMr  whitatn  oai»t>y^  tt  woaM  be  at  the  coat  of  very  eoMkBertUe 
MglMmt  and  loaa.  Oeoeral  Lawton  reports  tkal  General  Oarcte.  vbo 
waa  to  btock  ei&timaee  of  Paodiv  lafbraed  hiai  at  U  o'clock  last  alsbt 
tb«t  Paado  bad  paaaed  la  on  Cobte  niad.  Lawioo  aay*  eamot  ooai|«l 
GesanI  Oarda  to  obey  mr  lastraattoaak  and  that  tf  ther  latetid  to  plaa 
tlMaaMt^^ea  la  aaj  poiitioa  wbere  tbegr  wUl  bsve  to  dgibt.  aad  If  iter 
tatori  to  ndac«  aaattaya.  ve  win  hare  to  depend  aJeae  upoa  oar  owm 
tiooiH.  mad  that  we  vin  rajalre  twice  the  mnber  we  i»v  ha-ve^  X 
seat  a  mtaaaac  to  Adiairal  ftummna,  aaUac  If  he  yroiwid  eaiertac  the 
harbor  ao  aa  to  dre  aa  Ma  awbaaiiii.  Ogcaawdor*  Wotaoe  repOee  that 
be  doea  not  kaow  Adadtal  Saaipaoa'a  lateatloB  alaee  the  deatnieUoo 
of  the SvaaWb aqcaaOma,  VeidoeB  BoC  hhaaelf  thlafc  fleet  shoald  Cry  is 
CO  tsto  bailor  Ol  BaaKlacft.  TVta.  <«»««>  Vwt  eMC3a«i*BMat.  la  aoc  nwr 
etkOO«rm^tS«.    "Ba^*  >Mca  «xvM«tac  a.  «E«MHa.  tron  TsMe*. 
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field's  wcond  brigade  from  Camp  Alger,  but  only  a  small  number  of 
recrulta  has  appeared  ao  far.  If  we  have  got  to  try  and  reduce  the 
U>wn.  now  tJiat  the  fleet  is  destroyed,  which  was  stated  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  the  expedition,  there  must  be  no  delay  In  getting  large  bodies 
of  troops  here.  The  town  Is  in  a  terrible  condition  as  to  food,  and  people 
are  starving,  as  stated  by  foreign  consuls  this  morning,  but  the  troops 
can  Offht  and  have  large  quantities  of  rice,  but  no  other  supplies. 
There  will  be  nothing  done  here  until  noon  of  the  &th,  and  I  suppose  I 
ran  put  them  off  a  little  longer  to  enable  people  to  get  out  Country 
here  Is  destitute  of  food  and  growing  crops,  except  mangoes.  Men  are 
In  ^ood  spirits  and  so  far  in  good  health,  though  It  is  hard  to  tell  how 
long  the  latter  will  continue.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  no  better  and,  in 
addition  to  my  weakness,  cannot  be  out  on  account  of  slight  attack  of 
gout,  but  hope  to  be  better  soon.  Lieutenant  Mlley  had  interview  with 
Consuls  this  morning,  and  his  report  will  be  telegraphed  immediately. 
I  do  not  send  this  In  cipher,  as  time  is  precious. 

Shaftek.  Major-General." 

"Playa  del  Eate,  via  Haiti, 

July  5,  1898,  1.10  a.  m. 
"Adjutant-General,  Washington: 

"Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps,  camp  near  San  Juan  River,  4.  If 
Sampson  will  force  an  entrance  with  all  his  fleet  to  the  upper  bay  of 
Santiago,  we  can  take  the  city  within  a  few  hours.  Under  these  con- 
ditions I  believe  the  town  will  surrender.  If  the  army  is  to  take  the 
place.  I  want  15.000  troops  speedily,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  they  can 
be  landed,  as  it  is  getting  stormy.  Sure  and  speedy  way  Is  through  the 
bay.    Am  now  in  position  to  do  my  part. 

Shaftsb,  Major-Oeneral." 

I 

Three  propositions  were  made  from  the  War  Department 

to  the  Chief  Executive.  The  discussion  of  these  propositions  re- 
sulted in  my  writing  two  notes,  which  will  be  understood  by  what 
follows.    The  first  was  the  following: 

"HeadQuarters  of  the  Army. 

Washinffton,  July  5,  1898. 
"The  Honorable,  The  Secr«^tary  of  War: 

"Sir:  As  the  object  for  which  the  Army  was  sent  to  Santiago  de  Cuba 
been  accomplished,  viz. :  the  forcing  of  the  Spanish  fleet  out  of  the 
jr  and  Its  destruction  by  the  Navy,  I  deem  the  present  time  most 
favorable  for  proceeding  Immediately  to  Porto  Rico.    I  consider  It  of 
the   highest    importance   that   we  should   take   and   keep   that   Island, 
which  Is  the  gateway  to  the  Spanish  passosslons  on  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  it  Is  also  Important  that  our  troops  should  be  landed  there 
as  early  as  possible  during  this  month.    There  are  now  about  4,000  men 
on  transports  at  Key  West,  approximately  7,000  will  soon  l>e  at  Charlea- 
B  Ion.  South  Carolina,  and  there  are  already  20,000  at  Santiago,     [f  this 
B  force  is  not  sulllclent,  the  transports  can  return  for  more,  li  required. 
^1  Very  respectfully, 

H  NEL.SO.S'  A.    Mlt.BS. 

H  Major-Qeneral.  ComToandlac-" 

^^^        TOL.   CLXVllL—^O.  611.  4% 
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In  the  second  note  it  was  stated  that  an  officer  had  volunt 
"to  take  one  of  the  transports  now  at  Santiago,  protecting  it  wit. 
material  there,  and  with  which  several  of  the  transports  are  partly 
loaded,  and  force  it  into  the  harbor  of  Santiago  for  the  purjjose  o; 
dropping  dynamite  cartridges  and  dragging  for  submerged  min^ 
or  torpedoes.    Any  number  of  volunteers  will  be  found  ready  foi 
this  service  if  re<iuired." 

On  learning  that  no  one  of  the  four  propositions  was  definitely 
determined  upon,  and  lest  my  views  might  be  misunderstood,  I 
sent,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  following  letter 


1 


"Headquarters  of  the  Army. 

Washington.  July  B,  ISML 
"The  Honorable,  The  Secretary  of  "War: 

"Sir:  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  regrard  to  my  two  not 
Bent  you  this  morning.  You  informed  me  that  you  had  three  proposi' 
tiona  to  make  In  regard  to  Santiago.  I  replied  that  I  would  be  glad 
any  one  of  them  could  be  executed;  and  certainly  no  one  could  be  mora 
gratlfled  than  myself  to  hear  that  our  Navy  had  entered  the  harbor  of 
Santiago  to  alienee  the  batteries  that  are  now  turned  upon  our  brave 
oSlcers  and  men.  It  so  happened  that  on  returning  to  my  oflQce  one  of 
my  staff  offlcerB  volunteered  his  services,  without  the  least  knoTrledge 
of  what  you  had  said  to  me,  for  the  very  enterprise  which  was  sug- 
gested in  one  of  your  propositions,  and  I  sent  notice  of  this  to  you  for 
your  personal  information. 

"I  also  informed  you  that  In  case  it  should  not  be  thought  advisable 
to  adopt  the  suggestions  as  indicated  In  your  memorandum,  I  had  an- 
other to  suggest,  having  in  mind  at  the  time  the  language  of  General 
Shafter's  dispatch  of  last  night,  referring  to  the  number  of  troops  re-j 
quired,  viz.:  "We  will  require  twice  the  number  we  now  have";  also, 
we  have  got  to  try  and  reduce  the  town  now  that  the  fleet  is  destroyedi 
which  was  stated  to  be  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition,  there  must 
be  no  delay  in  getting  large  bodies  of  troops  here;"  and  also  realising 
the  fact  that  much  time  would  be  necessary  to  get  20.000  more  troops 
to  that  place.  It  occurred  to  me  that  should  it  not  be  thought  advisable 
to  continue  operations  against  the  garrison  at  Santiago,  it  would  be  o 
good  time  to  move  on  to  Porto  Rico,  the  capture  of  which  place  seemedj 
to  me  of  great  importance  at  this  time. 

"These  notes  were  addressed  to  you  with  the  expectation  that  If  th 
were  of  any  service  and  met  your  approval,  you  would  make  such  ai 
of  them  as  you  thought  advisable,  but  not  otherwise,  and  I  request  tbi 
this  communication  be  fon\'arded  to  the  President  in  order  to  dlapo*>j 
Bess  his  mind  of  what  must  be  a  misapprehension. 

Very  respectfully. 

Nelson  A.  Miusa, 

Alajor-General.  Commanding 

M  K  c«\xivc!^\  tiiN!«ixV'cW^\.\.\ve.  White  House  on  the  next  thij 
the  axib^ecV  >Naa  wifvoMaVj  «,<:>x«a^<itv:^,^\v?^^N.-«"a&*«iNOT.dj6cided 
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fte  garrisoii  at  Santiago  must  be  destroyed  or  cnptiired;  and  it 
was  also  decided  that  I  should  proceed  immediately  to  Santiago 
and  take  Buch  measures  as  would  accomplish  that  object. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  land  the  troops  that  were  then  en  route 
to  Santiago  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  harbor,  within  two  and  a  half 
miles  of  Morro  Castle,  and  I  left  with  the  assurance  that  I  would 
Iiavc  ail  necessary  assistance  from  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet. 

I  left  Washington  on  tlie  7th  of  July  and  reached  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  8th,  and  thence  proceeded  by  special  train 
to  Charleston,  at  which  place  I  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
dky  and  immediately  boarded  the  swift  steamer  "Tale,"  the  Atlan- 
tic liner,  better  known  as  the  "Paris/'  which  was  already  loaded 
with  troops,  ready  to  heave  anchor,  off  the  harbor  and  city  of 
Charleston.  She  was  accompanied  and  convoyed  by  the  U.  S.  S. 
"Columbia,"  also  carrying  troops.  At  midnight  these  two  fleet 
steamers  headed  for  the  south  with  all  possible  speed  and  arrived 
oflf  the  harbor  of  Santiago  on  the  morning  of  July  11th,  while  the 
fleet  there  gathered  was  still  bombarding  the  works  near  Santiago 
harbor.  I  immediately  communicated  with  Admiral  Sampson, 
apprising  him  of  my  purpose,  and  he  promptly  came  on  board  the 
"Tale."  I  at  once  acquainted  him  with  my  plan  of  operation,  in 
which  he  cordially  acquiesced  and  signified  his  readiness  to  sap- 
port  me  heartily  in  carrying  it  out.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  for  that  purpose,  I  landed  on  July  12th, 
and  proceeded  to  General  Shafter's  headquarters.  A  note  was 
then  sent  to  the  General  commanding  the  Spanish  forces,  inform- 
ing him  of  my  arrival  and  that  I  desired  to  have  an  immediate 
conierence  with  him  between  the  lines,  to  which  he  readily  as- 
8ented»  fixing  the  time  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  ensuing  day. 

Already,  before  leaving  Washington,  I  had  been  made  aware  of 
the  appearance  of  yellow  fever  among  our  troops  in  Cuba  and 
the  serious  situation  which  that  fact  presented.  On  arriving  there 
I  found  that  the  contagion  had  increased  rapidly,  and  the  import- 
ance of  immediate  and  decisive  action  was  abundantly  apparent. 

The  meeting  with  General  Toral  between  the  hncs  on  the  13th, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  was  no  less  interesting  than  important.  Sct- 
eral  communications  had  passed  between  him  and  General  Shafter 
in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  the  garrison,  and  General  Shafter 
had  wired  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  effect  that  the  entrance  of 
our  fleet  into  the  harbor  was  uecesaar^'  \nilcm:  \ia  twjJA  «:^a^  ^ 
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surrender.  In  the  convereation  with  General  Toral  reference  was 
ruttde  to  his  correspondence  with  General  Shafter,  tlie  latter  urg- 
ing him  to  surrender  his  forces,  and  he  (Toral)  claiming  that  un- 
der the  Spanish  law  he  could  not  surrender  so  long  as  he  had 
ammunition  and  food,  of  both  of  which  it  is  well  known  he  had  a 
supply.  Indeed,  the  very  last  ship  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Santiago 
before  it  was  blockaded  by  our  fleet  brought  a  herd  of  cattle, 
which  very  materially  increased  the  supplies  already  on  hand.  At 
the  close  of  our  conversation,  I  informed  the  Spanish  Commander 
that  when  I  left  Washington,  six  days  before,  the  decision  of  the 
Government  had  already  been  reached,  that  this  portion  of  the 
Spanish  army  nmst  either  be  destroyed  or  captured,  and  that  the 
necessary  force  would  be  provided  and  used  for  that  purpose;  that 
I  had  brought  strong  reinforcements;  and  that  if  they  were  not 
sufficient  more  would  follow  in  order  to  make  sure  of  accomplish- 
ing the  object  stated.  I  also  reminded  him  that  he  had  already 
abundantly  vindicated  the  honor  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  the  de- 
fense which  he  had  made.  I  pointed  out  that  further  resistance 
would  be  of  no  avail  and  would  only  result  in  unneceseary  waste 
of  life.  Finally,  I  informed  him  that  I  would  give  him  until  the 
next  morning  at  daylight  to  decide,  and  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  erpect  any  further  delay.  He  earnestly  represented  that  he 
could  not  in  so  short  a  time  communicate  with  his  Government; 
and  recognizing  the  possibihty  of  the  truth  of  that  statement,  I 
extended  the  time  until  twelve  o'clock,  noon.  The  conference 
was  then  discontinued. 

On  my  way  buck  to  camp  I  received  the  following  telegram 
from  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"Washington.  D.  C.  July  IS.  1898. 
"Major-General  Miles: 

"You  may  accept  surrender  by  granting  parole  to  ofiBcers  and  men. 
the  officers  retaining  their  side  aitns.  The  olflcers  and  men  after  pa«>le 
to  return  to  Spain,  the  United  States  assisting.  If  not  accepted,  then 
assault,  unlees  In  your  judgment  an  assault  would  fall.  Consult  with 
Sampson  and  pursue  such  course  as  to  the  assault  as  you  jointly  agre« 
upon.    Matter  should  be  settled  promptly. 

R.  A.  Alobr,  Secretary  of  War." 

Thus,  as  will  be  seen,  the  matter  was  left  entirely  withia  my 
discretion.  Immediately  thereafter  1  communicated  with  Ad- 
miral Sam\>sovk,Tec\\\e%'tvc\^\vv»\\.ri\va:^fe\u,4  preparations  complpt4^ 
to  CO  vex  tV\e  Vawdmg,  ol  \.\oa^  «^,  "Cs^e  \««>\s\  ^sseivpjiiS»^Q«]buuuis 
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ly,  on  the  west  eide  of  the  entrance  of  Santiago  harbor,  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  following  day.  1  also  gave  direction  to  the  Gen- 
erals commanding  the  troops  on  board  the  transports  to  complete 
their  preparations  for  landing  their  trooops  at  that  time  and  place. 
Early  the  following  morning,  accordingly,  the  ships  of  the 
fleet  were  in  motion,  converging  to  their  designated  positions,  fol- 
lowed by  the  transports.  This  movement  was  observable  from  the 
Spanish,  lookouts,  and  information  of  the  manoeuver  was  speedily 
communicated  to  General  Toral,  some  officers  having  reported  to 
him  that  they  could  see  fifty-seven  vessels,  some  of  which  were 
loaded  with  troops.  Before  twelve  o'clock  arrived,  the  Spanish 
Commander  sent  the  following  letter; 

"Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  14,  1898. 

"Honored  Sir:  His  excellency,  the  general  In  chief  of  the  army  of 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  telegraphs  from  Havana  yesterday  at  7  p.  m.  the 
following:  'Believing  that  business  of  such  importance  as  the  capitula- 
tion of  that  place  should  be  known  and  decided  upon  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  His  Majesty,  I  give  you  notice  that  I  have  sent  the  con- 
ditions of  your  tele^am,  asking  an  Immediate  answer  and  enabling 
you  also  to  show  this  to  the  General  of  the  American  army  to  see  If 
he  will  agree  to  await  the  answer  of  the  Government,  which  cannot  be 
aa  soon  as  the  time  which  he  has  decided,  as  communication  by  way  of 
Bermuda  Is  more  slow  than  by  Key  West.  In  the  meanwhile  your 
honor  and  the  General  of  the  American  army  may  agree  upon  capitula- 
tion on  the  basis  of  repatriation  (returning  to  Spain).'  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  this  to  you.  In  case  you  may  (consider)  the  foregoing 
satisfactory,  that  we  may  designate  persons  in  representation  of  him- 
self, who.  with  those  In  my  name,  agree  to  clauses  of  the  capitulation 
upon  the  basis  of  the  return  to  Spain,  accepted  already  In  the  beginning 
by  the  general  In  chief  of  this  army. 

"Awaiting  a  reply.  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  servant. 

JoBB  Toral,  etc." 
"  General  In  Chief  of  the  American  Forces." 

This  was,  as  will  be  seen,  in  effect  an  acquiescence  in  the  de- 
mands made  upon  him  the  previous  day,  and  on  meeting  him  un- 
der a  flag  of  truce  at  the  appointed  hour,  twelve  o'clock,  he  6.nid 
that  such  was  his  purpose,  but  under  the  Spanish  rules  it  would 
be  necessary  for  everything  to  be  known  and  approved  at  Madrid, 
and  that  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  that  his  Government  would 
confirm  his  action.    His  manner  and  frankness  left  no  doubt  of 

Bincerity.  and  I  informed  him  that  I  would  accept  his  assnr- 
witbout  reservation,  which,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  was 

e  in  good  faith,  greatly  to  the  gratification  of  the  Iroope  who 
part  in  tJie  heroic  straggle. 
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The  eurrendcr  included  not  only  the  garrison  of  Santiago,  con- 
sisting of  some  11,000  men,  but  the  entire  command  of  General 
Toral  Btationed  at  diifcrcnt  points  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cuba, 
numbering  in  all  24,000  men. 

The  Cubans  are  entitled  to  at  least  a  good  share  of  the  credit 
for  these  results,  as  they,  and  the  United  States  marines  landed 
near  Guantanamo,  were  the  only  troops  who  had  been  contending 
against  the  troops  not  actually  in  the  garrison  at  Santiago.  Their 
action  during  the  aiege  \&  indicated  by  the  following  letter: 

"Near  Santiago,  Cuba.  July  15,  ISM. 

"Dear  Genera)  Garcia:  I  beg  to  congraiutate  you,  as  well  aa  our* 
■elves,  on  what  seems  now  to  have  been  a  fortunate  solution  of  the  San- 
tiago problem,  resulting  In  the  success  of  our  combined  forces  In  the 
taicing  of  the  city,  the  departure  of  the  Spanish  and  the  restoration  of 
peace  la  Santiago. 

"Permit  me  to  say  to  you  that  your  forces  have  performed  most 
notable  service  and  their  work  has  been  invaluable  to  us:  not  only  la 
scouting  and  procuring  information,  but  In  the  vital  matter  of  the  con* 
Btruction  of  trenches  and  defences  for  the  investment  of  the  city.  Your 
people  have  accomplished  an  immense  amount  of  this  work  with  almost 
no  appliances  whatever  and  have  cheerfully  surrendered  the  use  of 
them  to  our  troops  when  the  continuation  of  the  investment  rendered  It 
necessary  to  move  our  regiments  forward  to  the  right 

"I  make  this  statement,  General,  pei-sonally  and  not  offlclaJIy,  be- 
cause I  am  but  a  sulxirdlnate  commander,  but  do  so  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  been  more  closely  in  touch  with  your  forces  and  have  had  better 
occasion  to  obaen-e  their  work  and  the  value  of  their  co-operation  than 
perhaps  any  other. 

"I  desire  to  thank  you  also  for  the  Ber\ice  of  General  Sanchea  and  his 
troops,  which  were  placed  at  my  disposition,  and  I  desire  to  commend 
General  Sanchez  to  your  favorable  consideration.  He  has  promptly 
and  willingly  complied  with  every  demand  I  made  on  him.  and  has  per- 
formed valuable  service  In  extending  our  right  flank  to  reach  the 
cemetery  and  cover  the  Cobre  road. 

"*I  shall  take  another  occasion  to  thank  you  for  the  Innumerable  per- 
sonal courtesies  that  you  and  the  officers  of  your  command  have  shown 
me,  and  which,  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  to  repay  in  somewise 
hereafter. 

"I  beg  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

WIU.ULM  LtlTDLOW. 

Brigadier-General.  U.  S.  V. 

Indeed,  their  part  in  obtaining  the  results  should  not  be  thufl 
lightly  dismissed.  In  my  official  report  I  have  tried  in  some 
measure  to  do  them  justice.  Since  that  report  was  submitted,  I 
have  seen  the  translation  of  a  work  published  in  Spain  by  the  eec- 
ond  in  commau^  ^i  "Otvc  liKstiX  Iw^i^  of  the  Province  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba  vc\vo  ^'a.a  ^x«9ft^V^'Cc^ixi'Cvv%>i'^ta^<«<iV^ss^^ 
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ft©  Santiago  campaign,  in  which  I  find  admissions  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  our  Cuban  allies.  But  without  these  udiuissions  from  the 
enemy,  the  fact  that  these  insurgents  had  for  three  years  been 
steadily  gaining  ground  against  troops  who  had  met  ours  at  El 
Cancy  with  euch  heroism,  is  sufficient  vindication  of  their  courage 
and  fighting  capacity. 

1  gent  the  following  dispatch,  and,  later,  issued  the  order  which 
follows: 

"Headquarters  Cavalry  Division.  United  States  Army, 

Before  Santiago,  Cuba,  July  14,  189&— 12.66  p.  m. 
*The  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

"G«neral  Toral  formally  surrendered  the  troops  of  hia  arntiy  corps 
and  division  of  Santiago  on  the  terms  and  understanding  that  his  troops 
would  be  returned  to  Spain.  General  Shatter  will  appoint  commission- 
ers to  draw  up  the  conditions  of  arrangement  for  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  surrender.  This  Is  very  gratifying,  and  General  Shafter  and  the 
•fficers  and  men  of  this  command  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  their 
tenacity,  fortitude,  and  In  overcoming  almost  insuperable  obstacles 
which  they  have  encountered.  A  portion  of  the  army  has  been  infected 
with  yellow  fever,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  separate  those  who  are 
Infected  and  those  free  from  it,  and  to  keep  those  who  are  still  on 
board  ship  separated  from  those  on  shore.  Arrangements  will  be  Im- 
mediately made  for  carrying  out  the  further  instructions  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  yourself.  Miles, 

Major-General,  Commanding  the  Army." 

"Headquarters  of  the  Army. 

Siboney,  Cuba,  July  16.  1898. 
•'General  Field  Orders,  No.  1 

"The  gratifying  success  of  the  American  arms  at  Santiago  de  Cubs 
and  soaij  features  of  a  professional  character  both  Important  and  In- 
structive are  hereby  announced  to  the  Army. 

"The  declaration  of  war  found  our  country  with  a  small  army  scat- 
tered over  a  vast  territory.  The  troops  composing  this  army  were 
speedily  mobilized  at  Tampa.  Fla.  Before  it  was  possible  to  properly 
equip  a  volunteer  force,  strong  appeals  for  aid  came  from  the  Navy, 
which  had  Inclosed  In  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  an  Important 
l>art  of  The  Spanish  fleet.  At  that  time  the  only  efnclent  fighting  force 
available  was  the  United  States  Army,  and  In  order  to  organize  a  com- 
mand of  sufllf  lent  strength  the  cavalry  had  to  be  sent  dismounted  to 
B^ntlago  de  Cuba  with  the  infantry  and  artillery. 

"The  expedition  thus  formed  was  placed  under  command  of  Major- 
Oeneral  Shafter.  Notwithstanding  the  limited  time  to  equip  and  or- 
ganize an  expedition  of  this  character,  there  was  never  displayed  a 
nobler  spirit  of  patriotism  and  fortitude  on  the  part  of  officers  and  men 
Koing  forth  to  maintain  the  honor  of  their  country.  After  encountering' 
the  vlctsBltud>:S  of  an  ocean  voyage,  they  were  obliged  to  disembark 
On  a  foreign  shore  and  Immediately  engage  in  an  aggressive  campaign. 
Bf  drenching  storms.  Intense  and  prostrating  heat,  within  a  fever- 
Jed  dialrtct.  with  little  comfort  or  te«\.  eWYieT  ^arJ  ^'a.-ii  ot  T\'iecL\.»>»s«i 
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parvued  their  purpose  of  fludlD?  and  conquering  the  enemy.  Many  of 
tbem,  trained  In  the  severe  experience  of  the  great  war.  and  In  freiiuent 
campaigns  on  the  western  plains,  officers  and  men  alike  exhibited  a 
great  skill,  fortitude,  and  tenacity,  with  results  which  have  added  a 
new  chapter  of  glory  to  their  country's  history.  Even  when  their  own 
gvoerals  In 'several  coses  were  temiwrarlly  disabled,  the  troops  fought 
en  with  the  sajue  heroic  spirit  usUl  success  was  finally  achieved.  In 
many  Instances  the  officers  placed  themselves  In  front  of  their  com- 
mands, and  under  their  direct  and  skillful  leadership  the  trained  troops 
of  a  brave  army  were  driven  from  the  thickets  and  Jungles  of  an  al- 
most Inaccessible  country.  Is  the  open  Held  the  troops  stormed  in- 
trenched infantry,  and  carried  and  captured  fortified  works  with  an  un- 
surpassed daring  and  disregard  of  death.  By  gaining  commanding 
ground  they  made  the  harbor  of  Santiago  untenable  for  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  practically  drove  it  out  to  a  speedy  destruction  by  the  Amerl* 
can  Navy. 

"While  enduring  the  hardships  and  privations  of  such  a  campajgn, 
the  troops  generously  shared  their  scanty  food  with  the  5.000  Cuban 
patriots  In  arms  and  the  suffering  people  who  had  fled  from  the  be- 
sieged city.  With  the  twenty-four  regiments  and  four  batteries,  th« 
flower  of  the  United  States  Army,  were  also  three  volunteer  reglmenta. 
These,  thoufth  unskilled  In  warfare,  yet.  inspired  with  the  same  spirit, 
contributedrto  the  victory,  suffered  hardships,  and  made  sacrifices  with 
the  rest.  Where  all  did  so  well  it  is  Impossible,  by  special  mention,  to 
do  Justice  to  those  who  bore  conspicuous  part.  But  of  certain  unusual 
features  mention  cannot  be  omitted,  namely,  the  cavalry  dismounted 
fighting  and  storming  works  as  Infantry,  and  a  regiment  of  colored 
troops,  who  having  shared  equally  In  the  heroism  as  well  as  the  sacri- 
fices. Is  now  voluntarily  engaged  In  nursing  yellow-fever  patients  and 
burying  the  dead.  The  gallantry,  patriotism,  and  sacrifices  of  the 
American  Army,  as  Illustrated  in  this  brief  campaign,  will  be  fully 
appreciated  by  a  grateful  country,  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  those  who 
have  fought  and  fallen  In  the  cause  of  freedom  will  ever  be  cherished 
In  sacred  memory  and  be  an  Inspiration  to  the  living. 

"By  command  of  Major-General  Miles: 

J.  C.  GlIiMORJ!. 

Brigadier- General,  United  Sutes  Volunteers." 

The  surrender  having  heen  definitely  agreed  upon,  my  first 
thought  then  was  to  put  the  troops  into  as  healthful  camps  as  pos- 
sible and  remove  them  from  the  danger  of  further  infection  from 
yellow  fever;  and  also  to  as  speedily  as  possible  organize  the  expe- 
dition for  the  capture  of  Porto  Rico,  which  I  had  been  desLroos 
jd£  accomplishing  for  several  weeks. 

Nelson  A-  Miles. 


{To  he  Continued.) 


In  the  month  of  April,  1894,  a  secret  agent  of  the  War  De- 
partment brought  in  a  letter  which  he  had  abstracted  from  the 
German  embassy.  This  letter  enumerated  certain  documents 
which  its  author  sent  or  offered  to  Colonel  von  Schwarzkoppen, 
the  Prussian  mihtary  attach  6.  The  author  of  thisv letter,  which 
wag  not  signed,  and  which  was  called  the  bordereau,  or  memo- 
randum, could  only  be  an  officer. 

When  the  general  staff  obtained  possession  of  this  letter,  they 
decided  at  once  that  the  officer  who  had  written  it  must  belong 
to  the  general  staff.  More  careful  examination  ought  to  have  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  traitor  was  an  officer  of  the  line. 

The  general  staff  instituted  a  preliminary  examination;  it 
consisted  in  examining  the  handwriting  of  the  officers  employed 
in  the  departments  and  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  bordereau. 

On  the  fifth  of  October,  the  Minister  of  War  obtained  the  aa- 
sistance  of  Commandant  du  Paty  de  Clam,  an  officer  reputed  to 
possess  some  graphological  knowledge.  This  officer  was  inclined 
to  see  spies  everywhere,  even  in  his  own  family.  He  was,  more- 
over, a  violent  Anti-Semite.  After  an  examination  of  two  days, 
he  affirmed  that  the  bordereau  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Captain 
Alfred  Dreyfus,  a  Jewish  officer. 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  information  was  a  Colonel  Sand- 
herr,  who  was  also  an  Anti-Semite:  he  died  shortly  afterwards  of 
general  paralysis.    Sandherr  welcomed  du  Paty's  conclusions. 

On  the  ninth  of  October,  M.  Gobert,  an  expert  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  was  appointed  to  make  an  examination.  He  concluded 
that  the  bordereau  was  not  in  the  handwriting  of  Captain  DreyfoB. 
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This  report,  submitteJ  on  tlie  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  did  not 
suit  Sandhcrr  nnd  du  Poty.  The  documents  were  immediatelj 
sent  to  M.  Bcrtillon,  Mho  was  not  an  expert.  The  sjiiue  evening 
he  declared  that  the  htrdertau  was  the  work  of  Captain  Dreyfua. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  thirtopnlh.  Captain  Dreyfus  was  in- 
invited  to  appear  at  the  War  Department,  under  pretext  of  a  gen- 
eral inspection.  On  the  fourteenth,  the  very  next  day,  du  Paty  de 
Clam  was  ap[tointod  by  the  Minister  of  War  as  an  officer  of 
magisterial  authority,  empowered  to  hold  a  private  examination. 
At  the  same  time,  the  order  was  given  to  the  superintendent  of 
Cherche-Midi  Prison  to  have  a  cell  in  readiness. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  October,  when  Captain  Dreyfus  arrived  at 
the  War  Department,  du  Paty  dictated  a  letter  to  him,  in  which 
were  enumerated  the  documents  mentioned  in  the  bardereau. 
Dreyfus  wrote  in  his  normal  and  most  tranquil  hand^vriting. 
However,  du  Paty,  with  wildly  rolling  eyes,  accused  Dreyfus  of 
trembling.  Then  suddenly  du  Paty  declared  to  him  that  his  con- 
fusion was  the  proof  of  his  crime,  and  had  liim  arrested  and  takfn 
to  Cherche-Midi. 

Du  Paty  de  Clam  then  proceeded  to  make  a  minute  search  in 
the  house  of  Mme.  Dreyfus,  to  whom  he  had  announced  the  ar- 
rest of  her  husband,  enjoining  secrecy  under  dire  threats.  This 
search  was  fruitless.  Du  Paty  concluded  that  "everything  that 
might  have  proved  in  any  way  compromising  had  been  hidden  or 
destroyed  in  time." 

For  two  weeks  Captain  Dreyfus  did  not  know  of  what  he  was 
accused.  Du  Paty  came  to  see  him  in  prison  and  insulted  him. 
When  Dreyfus  protested  his  innocence,  du  Paty  repUed:  "Abbi 
Bniueau  said  he  was  innocent,  but  he  died  on  the  scaffold," 

Du  Paty's  methods  were  those  of  a  Spanish  inquisitor.  One 
day,  before  going  in  to  see  Captain  Dreyfus,  he  asked  Command-* 
ant  Forzinetti,  the  superintendent  of  the  prison,  whether  he  could 
not  enter  the  cell  with  a  lamp  powerful  enough  to  throw  a  be.im 
of  light  in  the  Captain's  face,  so  as  to  surprise  and  disconcert  him. 

other  time,  when  he  asked  Captain  Dreyfus  an  abrupt  quea- 
n,  he  kept  his  eye  upon  the  point  of  the  Captain's  foot.  Seeing 
t  Tnove,  he  concluded  that  thi.s  reflex  action  was  a  certain  proof 
lOf  guilt.  He  hUer  related  this  experiment  to  the  members  of  the 
'OV»r\c\\  ol  \<IaT,  ftwiJi  WtN  NN«ft\«,Ii\.ci  ojissivvci^  \xvs  sanity. 
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iribister  of  War,  The  latter  hud  his  doubts  and  hesitated  to  act  la 
60  grave  a  matter  on  such  questionable  evidence.  Du  Paty  had 
recommended  the  most  absolute  secrecy.  To  force  the  ilinister's 
band,  Commandant  Tfenry  published  the  arrest  of  the  Jewish 
officer  ia  the  Libre  Parole.  Thus  an  Anti-Semitic  campaign  was 
set  on  foot.  From  the  mere  fact  that  the  accused  oiftcer  was  a 
Jew,  Drumont  at  once  proclaimed  him  guilty.  General  Iifercier 
surrendered  to  the  threat  of  Drumont  and  Kochcfort. 

n. 

Dreyfus  was  condemned  not  only  on  the  strength  of  the  bor- 
dereau, but  still  more  on  that  of  secret  documents  illegally  ad- 
mitted, which  had  no  reference  to  him,  and  which  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  judges  outside  of  the  regular  channels  of  accusa- 
tion and  defence.  Then  the  unfortunate  man  was  degraded  and 
deported  to  Devil's  Island. 

Colonel  Sandherr,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  information,  hav- 
ing been  stricken  with  general  paralysis,  was  replaced  by  Colonel, 
then  Commandant,  I'icquart.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  of 
1896  Colonel  Picquart  seized  a  telegram  from  Schwarzkoppen,  the 
German  military  attache,  to  an  infantry  officer,  a  former  pontifical 
Zouave,  whose  name  is  Commandant  Walsin-Esterhazy.  This 
telegram  proved  the  f reason  of  this  miscreant,  who  had  been  iu 
the  pay  of  the  German  military  attach^  since  1892.  Commandant 
Henry  immediately  informed  fisterhazy. 

Having  compared  Esterhazy's  handwriting  with  that  of  the 
bordereau,  Picquart  discoveretl  that  Esterhazy  was  the  author  of 
the  document  on  account  of  which  Dreyfus  had  been  condemned. 
The  chiefs  of  the  general  staff,  after  having  at  first  received 
Colonel  Picquart's  revelations  with  favor,  soon  seliishly  shrank 
l»ftck  from  the  work  of  reparation  and  justice  to  which  that  officer 
invited  them.  The  former  colleagues  of  Colonel  Sandherr  imme- 
diately endeavored,  in  all  possible  ways,  to  dissipate  any  doubts 
concerning  Dreyfus  that  might  arise  in  the  public  mind.  On  the 
fourteenth  of  September  the  Eclair  published  an  article  which 
gave  iu  detail  the  private  ciamination  which  had  been  conducted 
by  du  Paty,  and  the  (incorrect)  text  of  the  bordereau.    It  also  re- 

Irealed  the  existence,  and  the  admission  as  evidence,  of  a  secret 
document  in  which  the  name  of  Dreyfus  was  infamously  substi- 
loted  for  the  initial  'D.    .    .** 
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Oviag  tn  the  ciil]nble  wcakneas  oi 
genoa)  •taif  was  able  to  induce  him  U 
who  had  diarotncd  Esterliair's  crime, 
tcrfcit  kttCT  fraa  the  Italian  nulitai 
militarr  attadkt  was  aent  to  the  Minis 
nrdi  Kcommraded  Colonel  Ton  Schv 
oC  thdr  idatioitt  to  the  Jew  Drejfitt. 
tioB  of  ft  eoaDterfeiter  in  the  paj  ol 
tar  bdiaired  it  to  he  genuine. 

Colonel  Picqnart  had  no  sooner 
vice  of  the  War  Department  aeized  hit 
ten  someone  called  *Hbe  demi-god"  ii 
Commandant  Lallemand»  who  wzs  kn 
the  society  of  the  Countesa  de  Commin 
ferrcd  to  a  chief  of  the  ''eyndicate,"  i 
who  co-operated  with  Colonel  Picquai 
vision  of  the  r>reyla8  case.  He  imme 
fabricated,  which  he  signed  with  the 
which  ran  thus:  "Your  sudden  depart 
confusion,  the  work  is  compromised;  s{ 
act''  (December  15,  1896).  This  letti 
post  office,  was  shown  to  the  Minister 
quart's  intrigues;  it  was  not  sent  to 
dressed,  who  would  have  immediate 

But  du  PatT  and  Henry  were  nc 
fesr  of  re\-ifiion.  In  the  month  of 
that  Sclieurer-Kestner,  a  Republic 
acquired  proof  of  Captain  Dreyfus*' 
going  to  speak  and  act  in  behalf  of  th 
mediately  the  uneasy  du  Paty  and  B 
Ibeir  firft  care  was  to  warn  Command 
ical  traitor.  The  latter,  beside  himselJ 
the  German  military  attach^,  and  implo 
'It  will  be  enough,"'  he  said,  **if  youj 
Uiat  her  husband  is  guilty."  Th<j 
'"Are  you  mad,  Commandant?" 

The  infamous  assistance  which 

Pora  Colonel  von  Schwarzkoppen,  \q|* 

i«^ac\t^  \i^  du  Pal3  and  Henry.     ^^| 

Fdu  Paty  atiA  Tleivr^  (icVsLvasSi  \vvm^^ 
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Ion,  and,  consequently,  a  revieion  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  a  breaking 
down  of  the  princijjal  work  of  the  general  staff,  a  discovery  of 
their  liee  and  forgeries.  In  order  to  allay  Eeterhazy's  fears,  du 
Patj,  wnth  Henry's  assiBtance,  took  out  one  of  the  secret  exhibits 
o£  the  Dreyfue  case  from  the  iron  safe  of  the  War  Department, 
and  handed  it  to  tlie  traitor,  that  he  might  use  it  to  exonerate 
biraeeli.  Du  Paty  related  to  him  all  he  knew  of  Colonel  Pie- 
qnart's  investigation.  Esterhazy  worked  it  up  into  a  tale  full  of 
odione  falsehoods  and  slanders  of  all  sorts,  which  the  Croix  news- 
paper refused  to  publish,  and  which  he  caused  to  appear  in  hia 
friend  Drumont's  paper  with  the  signature  of  "Dixi."  In  it  he 
related  that  he  had  been  warned,  not,  to  be  sure,  by  du  Paty  and 
Henry,  but  by  a  veiled  woman. 

In  tiie  next  place  du  Paty  and  Henry  tried  both  to  intimidate 
and  to  conipromiee  Colonel  Picquart.  On  the  tenth  of  Novem- 
ber, when  as  yet  Eeterhazy's  name  had  not  been  publicly  men- 
tioned, du  Paty  instructed  Esterhazy  and  a  woman,  named  Pays, 
the  ti-aitor's  mistress,  to  send  Colonel  Picquart  a  dispatch  worded 
fts  follows;  "Arrest  demi-god,  ever}'thing  is  discovered,  affair  seri- 
axa."  He  believed  or  pretended  to  believe  that  "demi-god" 
(Commandant  Lallemand)  was  Scheorer-Kestner.  This  telegram 
was  also  signed  "Speranza." 

As  Esterhazy  and  the  Pays  woman  had  incorrectly  addressed 
the  despatch,  sending  it  to  Tunis,  when  Colonel  Picquart  was  else- 
where, du  Paty  committed  another  forgery  the  same  day.  He 
telegraphed  to  the  Colonel:  "They  have  proof  that  the  petit  bleu 
was  fabricated  by  Georges."  The  petit  bleu  is  the  document  which 
had  revealed  Eeterhazy's  treason  to  Colonel  Oeorgea  Picquart. 
The  forger  was  already  trying  to  spread  the  }>elief  that  this  docu- 
ment was  forged.  He  had  signed  the  despatch  with  the  name  of 
Rlanchc,  which  is  that  of  the  Countess  de  Coraminges.  Made- 
moiselle de  Comminges  was  a  friend  of  Colonel  Pic<iuart. 

These  forgeries  had  for  their  object  to  make  the  Minister  of 
War  believe  that  Colonel  Picquart  was  the  leader  of  an  infernal 
plot.  The  forgers  caused  the  Libre  Parole,  one  of  the  newspapers 
devoted  to  them,  to  relate  that  Colonel  Picquart  had  received  in 
Tnnia  Bome  very  compromising  despatches  from  Scheurer-Kest- 
ner.    These  were  the  ones  which  they  themselves  had  sent. 

Colonel  Picquart  thwarted  this  villainy  by  immediately  de- 
nonncing  these  despatches  to  the  Minister  of  War.   Tlvt  \l\nJ&t«t 
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fiBet  on  foot  an  inveetigation  which  proved  fruitless,  doubtless 
e*nad  be  did  not  care  to  knoM-  the  truth. 

On  November  15,  1897,  Matthieu  Dreyfus  denounced  Ester- 
hazy  as  the  author  of  the  bordereau  in  a  letter  to  General  Villet 
During  the  whole  time  of  the  Eeterhazy  trial,  which  followed^ 
Matthieu  Dreyfus'  accusation,  Henry  and  du  Paty  de  Clam  did 
not  cease  advising  and  guiiling  the  traitor  in  his  defence,  Gev  ^  ■ 
de  Pellieux,  in  conducting  the  trial,  directed  all  bis  efforts  ogai  -: 
Colonel  Pioquart,  who  was  guilty  of  having  discovered  the  real 
traitor  and  of  having  denounced  him  to  his  chiefs. 

At  the  same  time  the  whole  reactionary,  clerical  and  Anti- 
Semitic,  aa  well  as  au  important  part  of  the  Socialist  press,  particu- 
larly Rochefort's  Intransigeant,  carried  on  a  violent  campaif 
against  the  courageous  men  who  iiad  undertaken  the  raovemenf 
in  favor  of  revision,  and  esiiecially  the  scholars  and  men  of  letter?, 
Duclaux,  Grimaux,  Paul  Meyer,  Anatole  France  and  the  "inTel* 
lectuals."  The  Figaro  published  abominable  letters  which  Ester 
hazy  had  addressed  to  Mile,  de  Boulancy,  in  which  he  eipr 
hie  ardent  desire  to  see  Paris  burnt  and  a  hundred  thousand 
Prenchraen  massacred. 

Minister  Meline,  dominated  by  the  clerical  party,  like^ 
fought  against  revision  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  in  the  papers  that  were  at  his  disposal. 

By  the  advice  of  General  de  Pellieui,  Eeterhazy  demanded  a 
tral  before  a  council  of  war.    He  was  certain  of  being  acquitted. 

And  the  council  of  war,  presided  over  by  General  de  Luier, 
did  in  fact  acquit  this  knave. 

IIL 

When  matters  had  reached  this  point,  Zola  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic  an  eloquent  letter,  in  which  he  accused 
the  general  staff  of  complicity  with  Esterhazj'.  The  Government 
prosecuted  him  before  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  Seine. 

This  trial  enabled  the  friends  of  truth  and  justice  to  shed 
some  light  on  the  mysterious  sides  of  this  horrible  affair.  Colonel 
Picquart  related  how  he  had  discovered  Eeterhazy's  crime.  The 
monstrous  illegality  of  condemning  Dreyfus  on  the  evidence  of 
secret  papers  was  likewise  shown  by  the  silence  of  "  ,  the 

former  "^luivsVeT  ol^a.\,^\vc>  ^vil  wQt  dare  to  contra*) ■  imuJ 

Blatement  oi  CownaeX  TiwoKa^^. 
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Notwithstanding  Labori's  clo<iuent  pleading,  Zola  was  sen- 
tencc'il  to  one  year's  Imprisonment.  But  the  Court  of  Caasation 
annulled  this  Judgment  on  technical  grounds.  Some  time  after, 
Zola  was  again  brought  before  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  Versailles 
on  account  of  his  letter  to  Felix  Faure.  But,  being  certain  that 
the  witnesses  would  not  be  able  to  speak  freely  on  the  subject  of 
the  Dreyfus  case,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  condemned  by  default, 
end  exile<l  himself  tenii>orarily  by  going  to  England. 

Persecutions  were  next  organized  by  the  Government,  against 
all  the  defenders  of  justice.  Colonel  Picquart  was  driven  from 
Ihe  army;  the  great  echolar,  Grimaux,  a  professor  in  the  Ecofe 
Palylechnique,  was  dismissed;  and  I  was  deprived  of  my  grade  aa 
captain  in  the  territorial  army  for  an  article  in  the  Siicle. 

The  revisionist  journals,  however,  did  not  allow  themselves  to 
"be  intimidated,  but  continued  the  campaign  with  energy. 

The  general  election  had  taken  place  in  May.  The  new 
Chamber  was  as  \nolently  opposed  to  revision  as  the  old  one.  The 
radical  Ministry,  presided  over  by  M.  Brisson,  continued  M.  Me- 
line's  policy.  Cavaignac,  the  Iklinister  of  War,  then  resolved  to 
close  the  Dreyfus  incident  by  a  great  speech,  which  he  made  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  July  7, 1898.  He  there  not  only  de- 
clared Dreyfus  to  be  guilty,  as  General  Billot  and  M.  Meline  had 
done,  but  undertook  to  prove  it.  He  based  his  argument,  on  the 
one  hand,  on  the  pretended  confession  by  Dreyfus  to  Captain 
Lebrun -Renault,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  a  large  number  of 
documents,  from  which  he  selected  three  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Chamber.  Of  these  three  papers,  two  do  not  apply  to  Drey- 
fus. Tliey  relate  to  the  civilian  spy  "D.  .  **  The  third  had 
been  forged  by  Colonel  Henry.  By  an  almost  unanimous  vote  the 
Chamber  ordered  this  speech  to  be  placarded. 

In  the  meantime  M.  Bertiilus,  after  a  minute  and  complete 
investigation,  had  become  convinced  that  the  forgeries  signed 
"Blanche"  and  "Speranza"  had  been  committed  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  Colonel  Picquart  by  ('ommandant  Esterhazy,  Madame 
Pays  and  M.  du  Paty  de  Clam,  their  accomplice.  He  consequently 
caused  the  arrest  of  Esterhazy  and  Madame  Pays.  M.  Cavaignac 
immediately  replied  by  arresting  Colonel  l*icquart,  w^hora  he  could 
not  forgive  for  having  answered  his  8]>ecch  by  sending  a  very  re- 
apectfal  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Council  and  offering  to 
prove  before  any  competent  tribunal  thai  the  pa^  read  by  M. 
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'^'Qpfwigimr  from  the  platform  vns  a  forgerj.  Colonel  Picquart 
vac  proeecuted  for  harin^  coininunicstc<l  to  his  friend,  M.  Lo- 
bloiB,  secret  docuinenta  oonceming  tlie  Dreyfus  affair — ^which  was 
ontme;  and — which  was  true — for  having  asked  his  advice  on 
comparatively  unimportant  matters  concerning  his  service. 

Colonel  Picquart  was,  therefore,  taken  to  the  Prison  de  la 
Sant^,  as  vere  also  Eleterhazy  and  Madame  Pays.  But  he  was 
destined  to  stay  there  longer  than  they.  The  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment made  itself  felt,  as  Eeterhazy  said,  for  he  and  his  mistreas 
were  set  at  liberty.  The  Court  of  Appeals  did  not  ratify  the  order 
issued  by  M.  Bertulus  for  bringing  Esterhazy,  Madame  Pays  and 
M.  du  Paty  de  Clam  before  the  Court  of  Assizes.  Colonel  Pic- 
quart complained  against  this  decree  before  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion. The  judges  of  ihis  supreme  tribunal  very  sharply  criticised 
the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but  they  had  no  power  to  set 
it  aside.  After  a  long  private  examination  held  by  Judge  Fabre, 
Colonel  Picquart  was  remanded  to  the  Correctional  Court. 

IV. 

The  revisionists  seemed  now  to  be  in  a  rather  bad  plight,  when 
a  clap  of  thunder  came  out  of  a  clear  sky,  and  with  it  a  flash  of 
light  fell  upon  the  mysteries  of  tlie  Dreyfus  case.  On  August 
30th,  Colonel  Henry  confessed  that  he  had  forged  the  paper 
which  Colonel  Picquart  had  declared  to  be  a  fabrication.  On  the 
thirty-fiist,  he  committed  suicide. 

And  so  the  witness  who  most  gravely  incriminated  Dreyfus  in 
the  trial  of  1894,  the  bitterest  adveraary  of  Colonel  Picquart  in 
the  Zola  trial,  had  committed  a  forgery  in  1896  to  prove  Dreyfus 
guilty!  But  is  that  all  he  bad  done?  And  if  he  had  been  driven 
to  it  by  necessity,  most  it  not  have  been  because  sufficient  evi- 
dence against  Drejrfus  did  not  exist,  and  because  Colonel  Pic- 
quart had  been  right?  Public  excitement  increased  still  more, 
when  it  became  known  that  General  de  Boisdeffre  had  offered  his 
resignation  and  that  it  had  been  accepted.  From  that  moment  re- 
%ision  was  inevitable. 

Notwithstanding  Henry's  confession,  however,  M.  Cavaignac 
remained  convinced  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty.    He  p'  'on* 

sign  from  the  Ministry  rather  than  undertake  the  .    „  with 

his  colleagues.  General  Zurlinden,  the  Oovernoir  of  Paria,  and  a 
anoBal  triend  Ql"?Te&\^ftu^,'?^^^va3Ki»i:f&?Et<a!l\\va  aenrioes  then 


to  the  President  of  the  Council,  that  reparation  might  be  made 
for  the  judicial  error  committed  in  1894.  At  tlie  first  meeting  of 
the  Cabinet  that  he  attended,  he  proposed  to  his  colleagues  meas- 
ures looking  toward  a  return  of  Dreyfus  to  France.  But  he  soon 
changed  hifi  tone.  He  opposed  revision  with  all  his  might. 
Rather  than  consent  to  revision,  he  gave  up  his  portfolio  as  Min- 
ister of  War,  and  declared  in  a  letter  to  M.  Brisson  that  he  re- 
bigned  because  he  was  convinced  of  Dreyfus'  guilt. 

The  revision  of  the  trial  was  nevertheless  imminent.  Mme. 
Dreyfus  had  demanded  it,  and  brought  two  new  facts  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals:  First,  the  disagreement  be- 
tween the  experts  of  1894  who  had  recognized  Dreyfus'  handwrit- 
ing in  the  bordereau,  and  those  of  1898  who  had  found  it  to  be 
the  (traced)  handwriting  of  Esterhazy  ;  and,  secondly,  Henry's 
confession,  which  cast  suspicion  on  his  testimony  in  the  Dreyfus 
trial.  After  consulting  with  an  advisory  board  attached  to  the 
Chancellor's  office,  which  was  equally  divided,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Seals  brought  Alme.  Dreyfus'  demand  officially  before  the  Court 
of  Cassation  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September.  The  revision 
was  definitively  pledged  by  JI.  Brisson,  who  acted  then  as  a  true 
nnd  steadfast  Republican. 

To  counteract  this  decisive  step,  and  to  weaken  the  effect  of 
Jlenry'e  confession,  the  friends  of  Esterhazy  made  another  at- 
tempt to  disgrace  Colonel  Picquart.  When  the  latter  appeared 
before  the  Correctional  Court,  the  substitute  of  the  public  proie- 
cutor  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  the  Court  of  Cassation 
to  clear  up  the  Dreyfus  case,  before  Colonel  Picquart's  conduct 
could  l>e  properly  appreciated.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that 
Colonel  Picquart's  trial  be  adjourned  sine  die.  But  General  Zur- 
lioden  decided  immediately  that  Colonlel  Picquart  must  be 
brought  before  a  military  tribunal. 

He  caused  Picquart's  transfer  from  the  Prison  de  la  Santfi  to 
the  Prison  du  Cherche-llidi  The  prisoner  was  accused  not  only 
(if  otTences  under  the  low  against  spies,  but  of  forgery;  ♦.  «.,  that  he 
had  forged  the  petit  hltu  to  ruin  Esterhazy. 

V. 

The  very  day  when  the  session  of  the  Chambers  was  reopened, 
the  Brisson  Cabinet  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Nation- 
sUata,  who  were  incensed  against  M.  Brisson  for  having  begun 
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'THE  PEACE  CONFEREXCE:  ITS  POSSIBLE 
PRACTICAL  RESULTS. 

■T    A    DIPLOMATIST    AT    THK    HAOrE. 


Eight  months  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  circu- 
lar of  Count  Mnravieff,  inviting  governments  to  the  discussion  of 
measures  for  the  securing  of  peace.  The  impression  produced 
was  80  strong,  every  one  was  so  struck  by  it,  that  for  a  long  time 
no  definite  opinion  was  heard.    Now  the  position  has  changed. 

At  first  general  attention  was  attracted  by  the  hunuinitarian 
ride  of  the  circular.  The  unsatisfactory  fc.ate  of  existing  inter- 
national relations  had  been  recognized  for  centuries.  Great  think- 
en  and  philosophers  had  tried  to  alleviate  the  evil;  rulers  and 
even  conquerors  had  sympathized  with  them  theoretically,  but 
now  for  the  first  time  the  voice  of  a  powerful  monarch  summoned 
them  to  the  realization  of  the  first  step  in  the  great  enterprise. 
The  friends  of  peace  thrilled  with  joy.  "Then  the  idea  is  not  a 
dream/*  they  said,  "it  can  be  realized," 

As  usual,  the  enthusiasm  went  too  far.    No  Utopian  plan  of 

lediate  abolition  of  war  was  entertained  by  the  Bussian  pro- 
To  diminish  the  present  armaments,  or  even  only  to  ar- 

their  further  increase;  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  useless 
cruelty  of  war;  to  facilitate  the  peaceful  solution  of  any  rising 
disputes — these  were  the  ends  desired. 

Circumstances  promptly  showed  how  prudent  was  this  mod- 
eration. There  is  no  need  to  discuss  here  whether  universal  peace 
and  the  abolition  of  war  are  possible  or  not,  but  even  if  they  were, 
humanity  at  present  is  not  ready  for  them. 

The  humanitarian  aide  of  the  circular  soon  lost  the  importance 
tlist  was  at  first  attached  to  it;  and  more  than  that,  it  became  in 
■lany  ctses  a  weapon  in  the  Lands  of  the  o^^n^^^U  <^1  tJbA.  ^'<!>!i<bv 
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deligfat«d  ia  talking  kmdlj  abost 


ia  the  bope  that  tlw 


of  the  ptopoaed 


vooU 


tlim  te  loct  ia  vordft.  Its  •pea  cnonies  pot  fonrard  the  roam 
tbat  t^biif^  ■  aa  clmait  of  huoMui  aatsre,  that  war  eonld  not 
bs  ■lidlMhiifl.  nd  to  by  to  •eoooopBdi  its  abolition  would  be  b»- 
7«Bdl  Aa  qplMre  of  pfaf^kal  polities  or  tbe  ftmctioiis  of  stateameB; 
H  VMld  bt  rtopia,  the  daowtn  of  drcansL  So  spake  men  of 
aadwnty^  wfaose  opioiaa  was  of  great  weight.  Bnt  "Umi  h 
menii  a  fhu  ffetprii  que  M.  To/iatre,"  and  the  pobUi?  and  Ibe 
fnm  dkl  sol  bliadly  follow  them.  Thejr  reoogniaed  tbe  diffi- 
csitlaa  of  tba  auiennjae  and  the  imponbtlitj  of  aeooiapliBbing 
Bach  at  oae  atroke,  bat  penisted  in  appreciating  the  homiBi- 
tarian  aide  of  tbe  Raanan  proposals,  which  is  so  capttTating  to  all 
anprqndieed  ainds.    In  addition  to  this,  tber  eaw  the  practical 


I 
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ode  sad  andexatood  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  proposed  measmes 
Bot  only  eeoM  be  foUUled,  bat  are  abaolatdj  neceaaaxy  in  the 
iaoe  d  •■»i*iiig  intenistiooal  reUtiona.  This  aentiment  brongbt  i 
abont  tbe  opiaiaB,  expnaaed  at  fiist  tentatireljr,  bat  during  thafl 
bat  BKatiha  vith  full  certaintj,  that  the  rtealt  of  the  conference 
can  aad  oi^t  to  be  the  derdopment  of  the  principle  of  arfaitra- 
lion  ia  caaea  of  international  dtfpotes. 

The  artatntxng  tribonala  faata  ako  their  enemies.  Many  eee 
in  them  an  attempt  against  tbe  aaered  li^^t  of  man  to  fight  Ar- 
bitratioa,  they  aay,  cannot  be  taken  seriously.  To  its  province 
bdoBgp  no  question  of  national  honor,  or  integrity  of  territory- 
Any  dispute  which  might  lead  to  war  can  never  be  wbrnitted  to  a 
tribunal,  and  the  q^oestions  which  can  be  eobmitted  to  it  are  thiKofl 
in  whidi  a  recourae  to  arms  would  never  be  neceasary.  To  It;  ta 
abobah  war  by  means  of  arbitration  is  a  Utopian  idea  to  vhick 
no  serious  meaning  can  be  attached. 

In  order  to  diseuas  the  practical  problems  o!  :Uc  confi 
there  is  no  need  to  refute  such  opinions.    Wlthont  injun 
caaa  one  can  even  admit  that  they  are  perfectly  sound.    In  ooa 
sequence  of  the  vastness  of  the  armies  of  the  great  Powers  and  the 
p(>rf  ection  of  modern  weapons,  war  has  become  so  serious  a  thing 
tiiat  recourae  to  it  is  only  made  on  quite  exceptional  occaaii 
|B«i  intematioiial  relationfi  are  not  regulated  only  hy  guch 

constantly  arifie  of  very  great  importance,  though  nol 

loVvtuft  \ivft  xkatowoal  V^w\ot  or  integrity  of  territory.    They  havi 
»V.  ^  l\ts«&,>w.v  ^«!^  \A>ift  tsKH^  ^T<»i£Q&i»^.v.W  ^irarity 
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Dow  do.    There  are  two  reasons  for  this.    Formerly  the  quefitiona 
irere  few,  ami  were  settled  by  a  limited  number  of  trained  diplo- 

|mati»ts  and  statesmen.  Now  the  course  of  the  life  of  nationei  has 
completely  changed;  international  intercourse  becomes  more  and 
more  frequent  and  complicated;  {lisputca  arise  more  often,  and,  in 
their  settlement,  the  whoU^  nation,  eo  to  say — as  represented  by 
ParUament,  meetings,  press  and  even  enterprising  private  men — 
takee  part.  The  quietude  of  Cabinet  negotiations  is  replaced  by 
the  clamor  of  public  discussions.  Is  that  for  good  or  evil?  It  is 
difficult  to  say.  The  defenders  of  the  new  order  of  things  affirm 
that  the  people  are  the  best  protectors  of  their  own  interests.  It 
may  be  so,  but  such  discussion  by  the  masses  contributes  without 
any  doubt  to  the  arousing  of  passions,  impedes  the  peaceful  set- 
H  llement  of  disputes,  and  causes  a  disturbance  of  friendly  relations 
W  through  what  may  have  been  at  first  only  a  paltry  misunderstand- 
ing. Generally,  it  does  not  lead  to  war;  but  it  usually  unsettles 
H  for  a  long  time  the  regular  current  of  economical,  commercial  and 
B  political  intercourse.  Under  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  ox- 
Hcitement  can  even  turn  a  question  of  mere  material  interests  into 
"  one  of  national  honor,  which  wiU  end  in  a  recourse  to  arms, 

This  side  of  public  discussion  is  unavoidable,  and  the  wisdom 

of  statesmen  must  consist  not  in  deploring  the  past,  or  in  sterile 

attempts  to  return  to  it,  but  in  grasping  the  new  situation  and 

J     satisfying  its  exigencies.    The  new  state  of  international  relations 

■  requires  a  new  instrument  to  regulate  it.    Such  an  instrument 
mu«t  be  a  regularly  constituted  international  tribunal. 

But,  it  might  be  replied,  arbitrating  tribunab  already  exist 
From  1815^  there  have  been  more  than  130  cajses  submitted  to 
them.    Let  them  work  as  before;  the  Conference  has  nothing  to 
^  do  here. 

■  The  answer  is  easy,  because  all  students  of  the  question  know 
the  deficiencies  of  the  present  arbitrating  tribunals. 

They  are  always  freshly  appointed  for  each  individual  case. 

When  a  misunderstanding  arises,  recourse  to  arbitration  always 

preeenlB  the  greatest  difficulties,  even  after  the  efforts  of  diplo- 

i     macj  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  have  been  in  vain.    To  many  this 

■  method  of  arranging  international  disputes  seems  extraordinary 
Hand  even  humihating.  When  at  last  arbitration  is  decided  upon, 
Hthe  appointment  of  the  tribunal  and  the  working  out  in  each  case 
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years,  during  which  period  the  relations  between  the  disputants 
tx.'come  60  strained,  that  even  wlieu  a  satisfnctor}*  agreement  ^1 
arrived  at,  a  return  to  the  nonual  state  of  affairs  comes  slowl^^ 
In  abort,  the  present  tribunals  are  a  hcavj*.  bulky  mechanism  very 
difficult  to  set  to  work. 

The  arbitrators  appointed  for  one  single  case  are  diTerted  fro] 
their  usual  occupations,  and  unavoidably  consider  the  case  su 
mitted  to  them  as  something  tcmporarj-  and  casual,  and  devote 
it  only  a  part  of  their  time.    This  leads  to  tardiness  of  proced 
and  protractions  which  prejudice  even  the  principle  of  arbitration, 

The  sense  of  justice  is  inherent  in  raan,  but  impartiality  is 
given  to  few;  the  development  of  it  requires  training  and  educa- 
tion of  character,    A  private  person  deciding  a  case  between  a 
fellow  countryman  and  a  foreigner,  is  in  most  cases  unable 
discard  national  e}-mpathies  and  inclines  to  the  side  of  his  co 
])atriot.    A  professional  judge  in  any  civilized  country  is  abo 
such  inclinations,  and  without   hesitation   decides   against  h 
countryman  if  he  be  in  the  wrong.    In  the  present  arbitrati 
tribunals,  impartiality  is  expected  only  of  the  presiding  umpin 
the  members  of  the  court,  appointed  by  each  side,  are  usually  ad 
vocates  for  their  country,     li  would  be  dil!icult  for  them  to  be 
othenvise  than  partial.     When  an  international   dispute  com- 
mences to  agitate  a  country,  the  future  possible  arbitrators  do  not 
usually  suspect  what  task  awaits  them;  they  take  part  in  the  ogi 
tation,  and  when  appointed  are  already  imbued  with  preconceivt> 
opinions,  to  rid  themselves  of  which  is  always  very  difficult.    0 
can  say  even  more  than  that:  not  only  is  impartiality  not  e 
pected  of  the  arbitrators,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  publ 
opinion  of  a  nation  Avould  severely  condemn  its  representati 
whose  decision  would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  country, 

Very  naturally,  the  above  mentioned  deficiencies,  as  well 
some  others  of  minor  importance,  lessen  the  authority  of  arbiti 
tion  and  limit  its  application. 

The  task  of  the  Conference  is  to  remove  these  deficiencies,  an 
even  if  it  accomplish  nothing  else,  it  will  have  done  a  great  worl 
For  that  purpose  it  has  to  do  away  with  the  present  casual  clianio 
ter  of  the  international  tribunals.  It  ia  indispensable  Uiat  th< 
Powers  s\u>w\d.  ^mve  at  an  agreement  as  to  the  ingtitntioo  of 
permanent  \i\leTttaWov\\A  tvi>M\,A'i^>K«L^v,Hrvth.  the  mutual  coiims 
of  the  two  &\iVc9.A\\<;  \\t\w?.  d;\'8-\i'o.\.t  twJA\sfe -iAvxtsJv. 


tribunal  should  be  invested  with  the  authority  which 
to  belong  to  an  institution  called  upon  to  decide  the  dis- 
putes of  nations.  The  members  should  be  given  a  position  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  greatest  state  dignitaries,  and  be  chosen 
from  among  men  of  the  highest  morals^  character  and  learning, 
well  known  to  their  own  country  and  to  other  nations. 

When  once  a  permanent  tribunal  of  such  high  authority  exists, 
recourse  to  it  will  rapidly  become  a  part  of  international  morals; 
it  will  be  quite  natural  to  submit  disputes  to  it  which  diplomacy 
ia  unable  to  settle.  The  false  shame  felt  in  referring  to  a  tribunal 
will  make  way  for  a  truer  conception  of  things,  and  many  cases  in 
which  prejudices  are  mistaken  for  national  honor  will  be  decided 
by  the  court.  Only  particularly  important  cases  will  form  the 
exception. 

There  will  be  no  more  protractions  resulting  from  a  new  ap- 
pointment of  a  tribunal  in  each  new  case;  rules  of  procedure  will 
be  established  once  for  all,  precedents  and  traditions  will  guide 
the  court,  no  delays  will  take  place  in  the  hearing  of  the  cases. 

As  to  impartiality,  the  court  will  be  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions than  is  now  the  case.  In  any  dispute  the  greater  part  of 
the  members  will  not  be  influenced  by  national  interests;  all  of 
them  being  conscious  of  the  sanctity  of  their  task,  and,  trained 
by  constant  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  they  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  submit  to  the  influence  of  political  passions. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  permanent  interna- 
tional tribunal  would  be  referred  to  only  by  the  mutual  consent  of 
the  disputants.  It  is  probably  impossible  at  present  for  the 
Powers  to  arrive  at  a  general  agreement,  binding  them  to  have 
recourse  to  arbitration  if  only  in  certain  classes  of  disputes.  Such 
agreements  between  two  countries  have  been  made,  but  the  oppo- 
nents of  obligatory  arbitrating  tribunals  see  in  them  the  limitation 
of  the  sovereign  rights  of  States.  This  argument  can  hardly  be 
considered  sound:  the  limitation  in  this  case  is  not  greater  than 
in  that  of  any  international  treaty,  voluntarily  concluded.  But 
once  8uch  an  opinion  is  found  to  exist,  it  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

But  there  is  a  second  objection,  which  has  a  more  secure 
foundation.  To  minor  States  obligatory  arbitration  will  render 
possible,  small  judicial  expenses  only  being  risked,  the  raising  of  a 
number  of  claims  which  will  conduce  oul^  io  \mt»,tv<wv,  «dA.  vkvV^ 
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Statok    Tbe  knowled^  that  at- 
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It  ■  «bTiMi  tint  tke  penMBeni  txOMmal  vin  DOT 
Imk.  frin  ^eJBhrte,  Ae  ntmr.hMirim  of  tepimte  agre^ 
ItvecB  Slatei»  ikJawg  tKe  dHi  of  dkfpote  io  which  reference  to 
tibo  fojeetod  pcnBoaoit  tribvaal  vfll  be  irfiligitorj. 

Tte  umaber  of  tiw  oMBtbas  vbo  ifadl  eoutitnte  the  tnboDAl 

I  u  •  wy  iflipavtuit  notter.    Will  it  cooaisi  of  «  limited  ntunber  of 

,  for  iiwtBiifr,  three  or  ire,  or  viD  «n  the  gxest  Pcnren,  sod 

WSJ  the  ■UBor  8tateBy  be  repraeented?    If  go*Biiiiii«>t>ta 

I  coold  ^gne  to  noniaate  in  rotation  a  limited  number  of  t»«<»nr> 

[that  va^d  be  pveiefable.    To  isBst  upon  the  coort  alw«j8  eoo^ 

of  nnwiiMCi  of  all  the  Foven  would  be  a  proof  of  mntnal 

In  audi  a  court  the  intczcat  of  ererj  partidpant  woald 

be  repreaentedy  aad,  in  conaanunnce.  there  would  be  an  inTolun* 

laiy  tendencj  for  dw  jndgea  te  be  converted  into  advocates  for 

their  own  coontzieaL    The  unavoidable  result  would  be  the  formfl- 

tioo  of  polHka]  gioope  and  coinhinaliona»  which  would  have  the 

'  w«nC  poBBJble  inflaesoe  on  die  anthoritj  of  the  tribnnaL 

The  constitution  of  the  permanent  tribunal  wiU  raise  many 
other  qneations  of  minor  importanoe.  To  solve  them  will  be  the 
talk  of  the  Ooafereoce.  The  reqaisite  materuik  will  not  be  want- 
ing. Nnmeroaa  pence  aodetieB  and  their  congreases,  profesBOK 
and  men  of  acSence  hate  dealt  with  ererything  conoeming  the 
foBCtiana  and  aphere  of  international  conrU. 

Once  the  tribunal  is  resorted  to,  the  broadest  jurisdiclion  can 
be  given  to  it.  Governments  can  refer  their  cases  to  it,  upon  th« 
nnderstanding  beforehand  that  it£  deciaioo  must  be  submitted  to. 
That  will  be  ordinarj  arbitration.  Beference  can  also  be  made  to 
it  with  no  such  obligation:  then  the  court  will  become  a  kind  oC 
adviser  or  mediator,  whose  decision  mav  in  some  cases  be  disre- 
garded bj  the  disputants.  But  such  cases  would  be  quite  e\^<]^ 
tional,  and  probably  very  rare,  especially  when  the  court  consob- 
dates  ita  authority.  The  moral  power  of  intematioDal  institutio&i 
and  agreements  is  very  great.  A  proof  of  it  we  saw  even  \aei 
year  during  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  when 
\>olh  co\mtne%,t\t\vciiu^iiQ\.'^as\.V(£  to  the  convention  coneemio] 
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The  court,  especially  in  the  beginning,  will  take  cognizance 
principally  of  cases  of  Bccondary  importance,  but  with  the  in- 
crease of  its  authority  its  sphere  of  action  will  broaden,  and  on 
exceptionally  grave  occasions  the  number  of  its  members,  by  the 
mntiial  consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  could  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  competent  persons;  and  even  a  Sovereign  or  Presi- 
dent of  a  Republic  could  be  invited  to  assume  the  position  of  hon- 
orary umpire.  Thus  the  permanent  court,  in  accordance  with 
circumstaneeB,  could,  from  a  consulting  body,  rise  to  the  im- 
portance of  these  solemn  assemblies  to  which  the  decision  of 
great  international  questions  is  confided. 

The  permanent  court  could,  in  the  course  of  time,  also  under- 
take and  guide  the  codification  of  international  law.  This  prob- 
lem is  too  vast  and  complicated  to  form  part  of  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference;  it  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  a  permanent  institution. 

All  that  has  been  said  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed 
court  shows  that  it  does  not  interfere,  or  come  into  collision  with 
the  present  working  of  diplomatic  relations;  reference  to  the 
tribunal  will  take  place  only  when  diplomacy  is  unable  to  settle  a 
dispute.  To  the  province  of  diplomacy  will  also  belong,  as  for- 
merly, the  mediation  of  a  neutral  State,  or  States,  to  which  in 
some  cases,  before  or  after  war,  disputants  have  recourse.  This 
mediation  occupies  quite  a  separate  sphere,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  importance  of  the  interests  involved,  and  the  prudence  re- 
quired, is  not  subjected  to  any  regulations. 

To  arrive  at  an  agreement  binding  the  Powers  to  have  recourse 
to  mediation  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities  would  prob- 
ably be  impossible,  the  principal  objection  being,  that  the  time 
necessary  for  mediation  would  be  utilized  by  the  unprepared  side 
for  completing  its  armaments. 

AH  that  has  been  said  above  shows  that  the  institution  of  a 
permanent  tribunal  is  not  a  Utopia.  In  the  past  it  did  not  exist 
because  there  was  no  need  for  it.  But  formerly  there  were  also  no 
international  bureaus  at  Berne,  dealing  with  the  telegraph,  postal 
arrangements,  railways  and  literary  property,  because  from  the 
international  point  of  view  these  spheres  of  life  did  not  exist  at 
all  or  were  in  an  embryo  state.  They  appeared  when  the  circum- 
etances  required  them.  The  question  of  an  international  court  is 
BOW  in  tiie  same  position.  It  is  necessary,  not  for  the  definite 
abolition  of  war,  but  for  the  removing  of  irritatvu^  dlRxjvil«*>^ 
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which  »rc  so  dangerous  in  view  of  the  increasing  frequency  of  ia^ 
ternational  intercourst*,  and  wliich,  under  unfavorable  circum- 
6Ui)c«s,  could  even  lead  to  u&elees  wars.  When  the  tribunal  at* 
taina  its  full  growth,  decision  by  arms  will  remain  only  for  qua- 
tion*  of  real  national  honor,  integrity  of  territory,  or  problenu  of 
auch  importance  as  the  fate  of  decaying  Statea  or  the  change  of 
Iho  jwlitical  status  of  whole  continents.  As  an  example  of  the 
latter  could  be  quoted  the  last  wars  of  Prussia  with  Austria  and 
France,  when  the  edifice  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  replaced 
by  the  new  Germiin  Empire.  Such  qaeationa  can  scarcely  be  set- 
tled by  a  tribunal  so  long  aa  the  present  conditions  of  life  in  the 
world  are  not  radically  changed. 

The  imj)ortanee  that  was  attached  to  the  idea  of  international 
tribunals  in  the  Russian  proposals  shows  that  its  realization  ought 
to  form  the  principal  taak  of  the  Hague  Conference,  and  that  this 
problem  should  be  its  first  consideration. 

At  the  Conference  the  Russian  proposals  wiU  meet  with  many 
secret  and  open  enemiea.  All  of  them  will  afilrm  that  the  ideas  of 
the  Czar  are  sublime,  but  that  they  are  an  Utopia  of  which  human- 
ity does  not  merit  the  realization.  These  tactics  will  become  im- 
poBsible  if  the  w^ork  of  the  Conference  is  begun  by  discussing  the 
creation  itf  an  international  arbitrating  tribunal,  and  by  placing 
til  is  problem,  not  on  the  humanitarian  ground  of  abolishing  war. 
but  on  the  practical  one  of  aiming  to  satisfy  the  actual^  urgent 
necessity  of  improving  international  relations.  In  tliis  case  the 
opponents  will  l)e  expected  to  bring  forward  other  argume 
and  there  are  none. 

The  solution  of  this  principal  question  will  facilitate  the  htt 
manizing  of  war.  The  results  of  the  Geneva  and  Brussels  con- 
ferences are  known,  as  well  aa  the  objections  to  extending  the 
application  of  their  Ptipxiktions:  but  the  time  has  come  to  take  a 
furtiier  step  in  the  direction  of  (heir  aims. 

When  satisfactory  results  on  the  two  parts  of  the  Russian  pitK 
posak  are  reached,  the  atmosphere  at  the  llapue  will  be  cleared, 
and  the  ideas  regarding  what  is  Utopian,  and  what  a  practical 
measure,  will  undergo  a  complete  change.  Then  the  disousHioo 
concerning  the  reduction  of  armamenta,  or  at  least,  the  arresting 
of  their  progress,  if  only  for  a  certain  period  of  v.^irs  will  not  lock 
Bo  impo^^^>^^  ct{  Euccess  aa  it  seems  now, 
Tub  I\xo^*»  1^«?  ,  "^^^^  • 
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